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BIOGRAPHICAI^ ILLUSTRATIONS, 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF TflE ABBEY CHURCH OF ST. PETER, 

WESTMINSTER. 


Upon the origin of Westminster Abbey much has 
bfjcm written, and yof^but httlj^that can bo said to 
bo pridiabie, is known. The motikH tiTiccd its 
history far back into the a/^es of anti(|uity, *and 
eonfu.sed their accounts, as well w’ith the fables of 
f\i<(ani.sin, as the miracles of Chri.stianity : even 
tin* chronicles of more recent autliols are replete 
with particnlai's whicli arc now rejeeied by coiii- 
inou consent us false and ini}>«S8ible. I'^rom tbo 
many legends that have involved the subject in 
obscurity, all that bas been collected w'ith any 
pretensions to sense and reality, is briefly this : — 
Sebort, a king of the Kiisteni Saxons, who, with his 
uncle Etlielbert, was converted to Christianity by 
St. Austin, and died in the year 61 6, cleared away 
the ruins of a temple in honour of Apollo, which 
had been thrown down by au cartlupiakc, and 
stood west of the city of London, on Thomey 
Island, and there built a church in memory of St. 
Peter. To one part of this version, however, Sir 
Christopher Wren* has objected, iiiasinuch as, if 
the present structure liad ever been raised upon* 
tbo foundations of a Roman edifice, some fragments 
i>f the architecture, common to such works, must 
almost of necessity have remained about the W'ulls, 
and he examined these diligently when he w'as com- 
m^sioned to repair the Abbey, in the reign of 
William and Mary, but not a stone or relic of the 
descri})tioii alluded to could he discovet* even in the 
old(‘st parts of the masonry.* » 

Nor are fSio stories w^hich have been handed 
down to us respecting the coiisccraliou of the A b- 
bey loss conflicting or more natural. King Sebert 


* “ The Romans,” Sir Christopher ■writes, “ did not 
use, even in their colonies, to huild so sliglitly ; the ruins of 
ancient times show their works to this day : the least 
frufpnent of comice or capital would demonstrate their 
handywork. Earthquakes break not stones to pieces, nor 
would the Piets be at that pains ; but I imagine the 
monks, finding the Londoners pretending to a temple of 
Diana, where St. Paul’s now stains, (hoAs of stags, tusks 
of boars having been dug up there in former times; and 
it is also said in later years,) would not be»belii»d itiand 
in antiquity: but 1 must assert that, having changed all 
the foundations of old St. Paul’s, and upon that occasion 
having rummaged all the ground thereabouts, and being 
very desirous to find some footsteps of such a temple, I 
could not discover any ; and can therefore give no more 
credit to Apollo than to Diana.” 


is said to hnve ordered the solemnity to be pe 
formed by Mcllitus, then bishop of London ; but 
the ceremony, according t(» others, was eminently 
miraculous. Kor it has been n‘pt)rtt*d, that, t»n 
the night preceding the day appoinChd for the con- 
secration, St.jsPetcj’ descended from heaven, in 
disguise, and, alighting at Lambeth, was rowed 
over to the island, then deeply flooded round from 
heavy rain, hy the waterman of the ferry, w'ho was 
also a fi&hernian. Upon his lauding, he was joined 
by ail embassy of winged angels, and amidst the 
n‘fulg(‘nce of extraordinary lights from heaven, 
and a loud chorus of sweet music, in person bap- 
tized the new building holy ! 'Po the tishermun 
he then revealed his name, and the nature of his 
being, comiiiiasioning him at the same time to 
let Bisho]" Mellitu know all he had seen and 
hom’d. Further to convince tlie astonished man 
of the diviae interposition, St. Peter is recorded 
to have blesscintis net, and given him a miraculous 
^raught^ of salmon, a species of fish in catching 
wiich ho also promisc'd that no Thames fisherman 
should ever fail, so long as the fraternity approved 
the piety of their intentions, by presenting every 
tenth fish that should (yimc to net for the use and | 
benefit of the niV chm’ch. ♦ j 

•Inp^odible as this tale appears, there are two 
ro5^ ehai-ters still mpon record which afford con- 
clusive evidence of the implicit belief which it 
continued to receive for a long period of time. The 
first of these was one given by king Edgar, which 
recites that the Abbey churah was consecrated by 
no less a personage than St. Peter, the prince of 
Apostles* who also named it to his own honour. 
The other is a cli|rtcr from king Edward the Con- 
fessor, which declares, with minute care, that the 
Abbey church of Westminster was dedicated by 
St. P^er himself, with the attendance of angels, by 
the impression of the holy cross, and the anoint- 
ment of the holy chrism. As to the custom of 
offering salmon to tl*. jnonks of Westminster Ab- 
bey, it was observed by watermen of the Thames to 
a date as recent as the fourteenth ccntuiy, 

* From various traditions, such as flisse, the foun- 
dation of the first Abbey in Tliorney Isle, or the 
Island of Thorns, has been generally fixed in the 
sixth century, and in the reign of Sebert.* After 

♦ Sebert’s tomb— U was not erected until the year ^308— 
is to be seen on the south side of the choir, it is chiefly 
n 
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his death, th^ edifice fell into ruin, in consequence 
of the relapse of his sons into pa|;ranism ; and was 
soon after totally overthrown by the Danes. It was 
next repaired, and much augmented, by Ofla, king 
of Mercia, who added the first monastery. The 
charter of Edgar already rqpntioned, was granted 
upon the occasion of fTOsh endowments conferred 
by him, after some farther and violent ravages 
perpetrated during an incursion of the Danes, 
about the year 00!). The charter of Edward the 
Confessor also took its rise from a similar oceui*- 
rence. During his i^ign, the violated remains 
of the old building were levelled, and a new one, 
planned upon a much larger scale, in the form of a 
cross, was completed jJhout tho year 1006. Here 
again a miracle is brought forward to invest the 
phms work with due solemnity. Edward, when an 
exile in Normandy, had vowed that if he should 
recover hip Miigdom, he would undertake a pil- 
grimage to iioiue in honor of St. l^ter. He did 
recover his kingdom, but did not find it convenient 
to fulfil his vow. Pope Leo absolved him fi'om 
the obligation, provided he, built a monastery to 
the Apostle. At this juncture^ Wolsiniis, a monk, 
announced thuaSt. iVter had appeared to him in a 
vision, saying, “There is a mine in the 

west part of London, which I choose and love, 
which 1 formerly consecrated with my own hands, 
honored with my presence, and made illustrious by 
mv miracles. The name of the place is Thorne^, 
which, having for the sins of the people been given 
to the power of' the barbarians, from rich is become 
poor ; from stately, low ; and from honorable, 
contemptible. This lot the king, at iny command, 
restore as a dwelling for monks, stately build, and 
amply endow. It shall be ‘no other than the 
house of God, and the gate of heavt'n.' ” Of 
tills church it is particularly related, that it consti- 
' tuted the model for all similar stnictunss tlirougU- 
out the kingdom. The pn^seiits i^ikdc to it wei*c 
rich in the extreme ; its relics were many and 
pccuhai strange, hutluding, ainong.st other vaiatf- 
ties, a piece of the manger in wdiicli Christ was 
b >rn, of Ibo bread which he blessed, and some of 
the milk with which tlie Viijgin suckled him. The 
kiug increased its wealtli, and extended its immu- 
nities, by gi'anting to it fresh lands and new. ^iy- 
leges. It was upon the rejiort^iof all this spleimlwr 
that Pope Nicholas 1, issued a bull, by which the 
\ bbey church of W estminsU^r was appointed the sole 
place for the coronation of tho kings of England. 
Of them, William tho Oonqueror was the first who 
received the crown within its walls. Upon that occa- 
sion the politic conqueror showed liis regain! for the 
memory of his laje friend, king Edk'ai'dP, by ofiering 
a sumptuous pall to cover his tomo ; and proved his 
sense of the dignity of the monks, by presenting 
them with a rieii cloth for the high altar, wit^ fifty 
m&rks of silver, and two caskets of gold. 

Henry III. is tho next monarch whom pride 
or devcftion led to make additions to this magni- 
fieent establishmeiit. On tlic Saturday preceding 
his o<»H}patio% m tlie year 1220, he laid the first 
atone of i ^N^l to Ite dedicated to the blessedP 
Virgin $ and after the lapse of some score years, 

I open a representation made to him of the decay 
I into which the towers had fallen, pulled down 

. lemattable far Us oil paintings, in ooimpartments, two of 
ore visible— representing Sebert himself and H en. III. 


all the old edifice. Tho memorable task of rebuild- 
ing this great monument upon an enlarged design, 
was commenced in the year 1245. The work pro- 
ceeded but slowly ; for at the death of Henry only 
four arches west of the middle tow'er had been 
finished. After thi^ date, tho periods at which, 
and the princes uiulter whom, the principal sections 
were raised, liavo never been ascertained. It is 
only known, that at the Reformation the whole was 
still iiiiporfect, for neither the gi*eat tower, nor the 
tun'otS to the west., were then in being. The 
church, hcLWcver, of the present day is the church of 
Henry Ur.-, finished With some additions. i!!30,000 
are computtkl to have been expended upon it within 
fifteen yeai‘B after the first coinmencemmit of the 
building. 

< It was in the year 1502 that Henry VII. set to 
work St the construction of that admirable piece of 
workmanship, the chapel, wliich is still distinguish- 
ed by his name. ‘ The Trior of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Smitlifield, is said to have been the architect. The 
purpose for which it was raist^d was to furnish 
a buriabplacc for nimself aiid his heirs ; and the 
heifer to preserve it from less noble occupancy, he 
introduced a clause into his will, by the terms 
of which the bodies of tlu>se only who wci*c of 
royal blood W‘re to be interred w ithin its precincts. 
For an eucLwmeiit suitable to the majesty of 
this trust, he prqpurod a bull from the Tope, by 
which he w'as empowered to attach to the founda- 
tion a chauntry of three monks and two laymen. 
He also obtained permission to appropriate the 
eollegi.ite church in St. Martin’s-le-Grand — since 
subverted to make room for the new Post-office — 
and the manor of Tykill, in Yorkshire, for the 
j maintenance of these new members of the establish- 
ment. it w'as from this circumstance that the 
jurisdiction of the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster Abbey over St. Alar tin’s- le-Grand took its 
rise ; and, by an equitable reciprocity, the in- 
habitantq,of the latter street obtained the privilege 
^ of a vote at the election of the members in parlia- 
ment for Westminster. 

Henry the Seventh’s Chapel is generally esteemed 
the most exquisite specimen of oi*namciitaI Gothic 
architecture, not only throughout all Great Britain, 
but also throughout the world. The ascent to it is 
at the eastern extremity of the Abbey, of which it 
forms no ])ip’t whatever, though at a, hasty view it 
may seem to belory^ tout. J t stands upon tho site of 
the chapel already said to have been li^iilt by Henry 
111. ; and ^consists, like a catlicdral, of a nave, 
aisles, and side chapels, all built of solid stone, and 
cut with^ matchless ingenuity and richness. In 
length it runs to 106, in breadth to 66, and rises in 
height to 54 feetl No descrij>tion can convoy a pic- 
ture, and no praise exceed the merits which are to be 
traced over every part of this beautiful work. 
Whether the eye regards tlio varied delicacy with 
which the turreted buttresses on the outside ai’e 
cut, the fine carving on all the interior wainscoting, 
the deep figuring of the lofty coiling, or the curious 
frame- work of the bi'a.zcn gates and oaken screens, 

I the^sa^e t^te is every where discovered, and the 
: same admiration consistently excited. The nave 
is hung with tho banners of the knights of the 
I Order of the Bath, for whose installation this 
chapel has generally been used since the revival of 
the order by George I. in the year 1726. The 
stalls of the knights are ranged along eitlier side of 
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the nave, and may be distinguished by brass plates, 
engraved with the arms of the knight to whom the 
pew belongs, and hung with his sword and helmet. 
Beneath each stall an; also scats for the esquires, 
of whom each knight is iUlowod three. The style 
of deep and foi’cible expression into which the 
brown wainscoting of thesis ^talls and seats is 
carved, has been extolled for iiap^iiiiess and dex- 
terity. It has even been asserted that there now 
exists no artiticer capable of producing the cury)us 
variety of saints and angels with which it if orna- 
mented. Refined and sumptuous as the handicraft 
on every stone of this chapel undoub^dly is, and 
exclusively as the high order of itsJmerit would 
seem to represent it as a royal woric, yet there 
remains a part of it to be mentioned, which a pri- 
vate individual had the honour of superadding to 
its manifold beauties. This is the pavcmeil^, laid* 
in black and white marble, Ijy Dr. Killigrew, who 
is described by an inscription on the fh)or as hav- 
ing been a prfjiendary of the Abbey. The original 
cost of Henry Vll.’s chapel was 4,000. The 
cost in repairing the ^xterior pVuic, at the public 
expense, in 1809, was £'42,000. , 

lievertiiig to the history of the Abbey itself, it 
appears that nothing more w'as done for it during 
the reign of Henry VII. By his successor, still 
less can he supposed to have been tyfected. The 
tastes of Henry VIIT. lay in other directions. 
When, in the furtherance of* that reformation 
in religion to which the spirit of his lust had hrst 
excited him, this king determined to subvert every 
religious house in his dominions, Westminster Ab- 
bey, with all its wealth and all its honours, was 
among the first plunder that fell into Ins ungodly 
grasp. A fonnal surrender of the place — ^its 
revenues and patronage — was made into his hands 
in the year 1530, by William Benson, abbot, and 
thirteen monks. The income delivered in amounted 
to 3,977^* 4d. a year ; a sum estimated at nearly 

equal to 20,000/. of the currency of the pi’esent 
time. This calculation does not extend to*its p^>si- 
tive or intrinsic wealth, such as reliquaries, statu- 
ary, fixed ornaments in tombs, altar furniture,* 
&c., of which probably no account Avas ever taken, 
for no particulars have been recorded. Yet the 
value of this property must have been immense. 
Thf more available wealth was drawn from 210 
manors, 17 hamlets, and 97 towns and villages. As 
to the ranic of the Abbey, though only* the second 
in the kingdom, yet in point df state and influence 
it was decidedly without a parallel. The abbot of 
Westminster had a seat and a voice in ihe House 
of Lords. 

The first use made by the arrogant Harry of 
Westminster Abbey, was the establishment of a 
college of secular canons, under the govemnicnt of 
a dean. Ever prone to change, he created it 
a bishopric in less than two years after, which was 
again dissolved by his son, Edward VI., who gave 
the administration of its affairs to a dean. In 1557, 
queen Mary, among her other Catholic changes, 
restored the full dignity of the ancieni monastery ; 
and in 1560, queen Elizabeth m\de the final altera- 
tion in its state, by erecting it into a college, under 
the control of a dean and twelve prebendaries. 
Attached to it, upon an endowment given by her, 
was a school for forty scholars, still in high repute, 
in which the classics and sciences ore taught. The 
students on the foundation ^ure provided with 


all the necessaries of life, clothes only excepted, of 
which Imwever they are presented with a cloak or 
gown once a year. 

With the reign of Elizabeth ceased all royal 
benefactions to this ancient pile. It was abandoned 
for several years to accidents, plunder, and the 
decay which time must ever bring with it, until 
the reign of William and Mary, during whicli the 
attention of parliament was at last directed towards 
its fallen condition. A suitable gi*aut was then 
voted for the repair of the parts already built, and 
the final completion of thcp original design. This 
task was entiustcd to Sir Chriystopher Wren, who 
failed to sustain in Westminster Abbey the high 
reputation he had iicquirftd at St. Pauls. The 
outside was coated with new stone, and the orna- 
ments of the interior were renovated ; the wesl^ 
ern extremity was furnished with two stately 
towers, which are generally objected to as inhar- 
monious and inelegant ; at the same time the 
present large window was jtlaced in venerable 
beauty at the end of the south aisle. Such arc the 
more prominent services rendered to this ancient 
fabric by the genius tvhich had no competitor in 
the production of St. Paul’s Cathc<li;aL 

The length of Westminster Abbey, from east to 
west, internally, is 383 feet ; including Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel, it is 611 feet ; tlie length of the 
transepts, iii^udiiig the choir, is 203 feet ; and the 
breadth of the nave is 166 feet; and side-aisles 72 
feet. The length of tho clioir is 155 feet; its 
breadth 38 feet, and the height 101 feet; and from 
the pavement of tho choir to the lantern 140 feet. 

Attached to Westminster Abbey, or rather 
included in it, arc nine cha])elB, which are thus 
entitled: — St. Edward the Confessor’s, St. Bene- 
dict’s, St. Edmund's, St, Nicholas’, Henry Vll.’s, 
St. Paul’s, St. John the Evangelist’s, St. John the 
Baptist’s, and Islip’s Chapel. Of these the (’hapel 
of Edward the£*onfessof stands east of the choir, 
and seems more* parted from than added to the 
b^ly of the Abbey. The leading feature of curi- 
• ofdty contained in it is the ancient shrine erected 
to the tnemory of Edward the Confessor, and last 
king of the Saxon race, by Henry III. Edward 
died in 1065, ^nd ntis canonized in 1269 by 
J’ope Alexander III., who addressed a bull upon 
thtfij^v^asion to Lawrence, Abbot of Westmiimt>er, 
and the monks in his ^arge, by which he and they, 
with the Christian world, wei’e specially enjoined 
to honour Edward’s body on earth as his soul was 
glorified in heaven. Of the monarcli thus commend- 
ed, the old monks were most proud for his insen- 
sibility to i|ll mortal enjoyment and worldly pleasure. 
At the early age o| eighteen, lie took to his wife one 
of the fairest and ihost accomplished women of the 
age, daughter of Earl Godwin, and nevertheless 
permitted this attractive wife to live and die a 
virgin.* His tomb, which is composed of three 
tiers of pillars, was richly studded with stones of 
the most precious brightness; and profusely decora- 
ted with the finest gold. * In ancient times lamps 
were always kept burning before it, and jt was 
aigfrayed with a shining crowd of the most Valuable 
statues. On one side stood a silver image of the 
Blessed Virgin, presented, with two large jewels of 
considerable worth, by Queen Eleanor, wife of 
Henry III. To correspond, on the other side, was 
a second image of the Vngin in ivory, which Was 
offered by the celebrated Thomas h Becket, Arch- 
B 2 
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biuhop of Canterbury. To Ihifl shrine Edward L, 
upon his return with victory from Scotland, gave 
the regalia and chair of state in which the kings 
of tlie latter coiiiitr}'^ were anciently crowned at 
Scone ; and to it Alphonso, his third son, tendered 
till) jewels and golden coroi^st of Llewtllyii, Prince 
of Wales. The chair has ever since been used at 
the coronation of the sovereign. Underneath it is 
tlie ancient stone, saiil to have been brought from 
Ireland, and witli which the proplmcy is connected, 
which says, that wlicrever it is preserved, a king of 
Scotch descent will rcSgii.* 

Great was the glory of tins tomb in the remote 
ages of our ancestry ; but now tliero remains no 
trace of its splendour, Vlietiier to excite admiration 
or abate regret, excepting the mosaic pavement, 
•'Wvhich was exquisitely finished by a Roman arfi‘4t, 
who is supposed to have been brought into England 
by the Abbot do Waref, who visited Rome about 
the year and provided in that city the atones, 

with whiclt the pavement of the clunr, <‘is well as that 
of this chapel, is formed. Melancholy indeed are the 
thoughts which arise upon the view of this worn- 
out memorial of all that "\^ as splendid in reli- 
gion, popular fin fame, and great in monarcliy. If 
such be, the fate of a sovereign and a saint, how 
vilely must we not conclude that thd subject and the 
sinner will change after death 2 A hollow piece of 
common stone-work is all that at ])w^scnt exists of 
the sumptuous shrine of King Edward the Confessor. 
Soon after the coronation of James JI. it was 
accidentally broken ; and in consequence laid en- 
tirely open. Within it were discovered a number I 
of bones, a crucifix riclily enamelled, and a gold 
chain twenty-four inches long. A report of those 
contents was made to the king, who Icept the onia- 
monis, and put new planks to the old eollin, wliich 
was strongly bound with iron. South of the shrine 
of St. Edward lies the tomb of Edlilia, his queen, 
who survived him eight years, j^nc: proved all the 
bitter f'onscquences of those political changes which 
w.ir.' the result that etdd spirit of chastity wlsch 
induced her lord and master to deny hinusolf the* 
gratification, and his country the advaiita^^e, of a 
lineal iieir to the throne. Her intornieut by the 
side of her husband took plac^ at the express 
ordei's of William the Conquei'or, who treateci her 
with much kindness in her latter days, and al^Ved 
her apartments in Winchester Palace. 

Close to the staircase, within a plain unpolished 
xnarble, are the remains of Edward 1. The appro- 
priate inscn|)tion, as ;^ir alter Scott called it, is 
Edwardus Primus Scotorum Malleus Hie est. 130K 
Pactum Serva. ^ , 

Adjoining this is the tomb of Henry HI. ; the 
panels were polished porphjTv, bordered with 

• Thi* ifl ti j stone or “ marble fatal chair,” which Gath- 
elus, it is aatd, son of Cerrops, king of Athens, lent from 
Spain with his son, when he invaded Ireland; which Fergus, 
son of Eric, won in Ireland, and conveyed to Scone, and on 
which Fotdun informs us theVollowing Leonine couplet was 
cut: 

1<4^i falkai fatum, Scot! qiiocunquc locatum ^ 

luvenient lapi-iein, regnare tenentui ibidem. 

t Hichard dc Ware was buried in the choir; some years 
ago there was a stone over his grave with the linos comme- 
morative of his mosaic : 

* Abbas Riebardus de Warn, qui requiescit 

Hie, portat lapides, quos hue portavit ob urbe. 


mosaic of scarlet and gold ; tho pillars wreathed, 
gilt and enamelled; and high upon the sarcophagus 
reiiiains a brazen statue of the king, which is said 
to have been the first cast of tho sort made in 
England: it is remarkable for the spirit with which 
it is executed. At the feet of Henry III., a 
tfthiilar moiiumerit^^Vith a rough head, in relief, 
points out the^gmve of Elizabeth Tudor, the infant 
daughter of Henry VII. Eastward is an altar tomb 
to Eleanor, queen of Edwju’d I., who reposes in the 
plain Cjoffin of grey nuirble near at hand. The 
elligy, which was f«^!>merly gilded, has been uni- 
versally a^nired for grace and loveliness, and 1ms 
bet‘ii lately^ proiionnced the work of Torelli, an 
Italian. Queen Eleanor died at Hareby in -Lin- 
colnshire, November 28, 1291, and was conveyed 
with profuse state to the metropolis for interment. 
The yioty of E«lward prompted him to erect iiie- 
I niovial cr(*sses at every stage where the body rested 
on its way to tliq, grave, and tlms became fiiunded 
[ Lincoln, Grantham, Stopford, Ge(\liiigt.on, Nor- 
tIiairi})toii, Stony Stratford, Waltham, Tottenham, 
and Charing (‘ros6t«. a 

[n the Houili of this chapel stands a Gothic 
canopy siiriuoiuiting the grave of Edward 111., 
whose ton)b eiiclosc's the remains of his wife, 
though there is a distmet nioriument in her honour 
close by. '^Iw monarch is represented recumbent 
U]*on a tablo of gn^y marble ; and the whole was 
decorated with eHr/gies of his eliildrcn. Near this is 
the monument in black rnarbh* of his ufiectionate 
w'ife, the iiiotlier of his fourteen children, Queen 
Philippa, who lived a signal life of two and forty years 
w'ith this monarch. Edwai‘d’'s sori’ow forher lossvvas 
violent, though his respect for lier memory cannot 
he regarded as either pure or exemplary: on her 
death-bed slie had requested, that wIutcj alie wms 
inteiTi'd he would also direct himself to be laid ; 
and they were accordingly buried together. The 
tomb w'as raised as the just tribute of a husband’s 
gratitude to tho memory of a wife’s virtues ; and 
of no work in all the Abbey has a more sumptuous 
/iccount been given. No expense was grudged, no 
labour spared, no time refused, to make the under- 
taking worthy of the character of the wife ; but the 
attacdimeiit of the Imsbuml vanished in the arms of 
a w^orthless mistress, who plundered his i)roperty 
ihf* momc'ut he expired. No less than tli'A-ty 
statues in brass, including every monarch, poteii- 
tate, and Aoble, with wliom Queiui Philipj>a was 
connected by thft ties of relatioiiHliin, were ]>laced 
ai-ound as honorary supporters of her tomb. Not 
one of th6se has escapexl destruction. The eftigy 
of the queen herself, iu alabaster, however, has 
been piX‘H<jrvod. 

The only iviiaining monument to royalty in this 
ancient chapid is erected to the memory of Richard 
11., who was murdered at Pomfret Castle, on 
Valentine’s Day, in the year 1309, and his first 
consort Anne. The workmanship of his statue 
deserves parlieular atUmtion ; it is curiously w'rought 
ill peashells, open and emptied, which have been 
supposed to*'iridie;^(f the contrast between that 
possession which Ricliard once had of a crown and 
cftnifiry, find the vain title with which alone he met 
his death. Tlie canopy of w^ood above the statue 
is also remarkable lor an ancient painting, still 
darkly I’isible, ot our Saviour and his Virgin 
Mother. Another specimen of early art is to be 
traced along the frit^ze of tho screen of this chapel, 
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which represents fourteen carved subjects fi’oin the 
life of Edwanl the Coiifesstir. The first of these is 
the trial of Queen Emuui; the second, the birth of 
Edward; the third gives his coronation; the fourth 
pictures the cause which moved him to the aboli- 
tion of the Danc-gclt, and wliich was an apparition 
of the devil dancing upon ni^ money casks ; the 
fifth gives the story of Edward watching the thief 
wlio robbt*d his treasui’y ; the sixth repiviscnts a 
legendary revelation, winch he is said to liiiv<i^*e- 
eeived of our Saviour ; tli^j seventh sh^’^s tlie 
Danish king drowning, tlirough which an invasion 
of the country by his followers was friiitraied; the 
eighth gives a quarrel between Tostl^and Harold, 
when bays, by which the nature of their subsequent 
fortunes is pn'dicted ; the ninth describes tlic 
king’s vision of the seven sleepers ; the t(*nlh hij| 
iiit(*rvi(!W with St. John the Evangelist, dilguised 
as a pilgrim ; the eleventh describes the iiiii'acic 
of his curing the blind, by wasHing tlieir eyes in 
dirty water ^n the twelfth, St. John delivers to 
some pilgrims a riii^ which the king had givcm 
liim as an alms in tin) meeting already recounted, 
and the return of which was accompanied wfth a 
warning of approacliing death ; in the thirteenthf 
the pilgrims fulfil their trust, restore the ring, and 
eoninmnieatc the niesBage ; the foui|centh conse- 
quently expresses the exertions madJ by the mon- 
arch to finish this chapel, befo:)j(3 his earthly career 
drew to a close. 

The mausoleum of Henry V. adjoins the chapel of 
Edward the Confessor, juid used to be divided from 
it by an iron screen, guarded as it were on either 
side by images of ancient sculpture, wrought in the 
full size (d* life. Within stand the shattered re- 
mains of the monument erected in admiration of 
his valorous exploits by Henry Vll. : it is of a 
black marble, surmounted wdth his statue, appro- 
})riat(‘ly cut from the heart of an oal, and protected 
l»y a beautiful ineiosure of iron, moulded in the 
Cothic st^le. The head of the statue was^of beaten 
silver, crowned ; and a sceptre and other regalia^ 
of the same metal decorated the work ; but every 
oruanient that w'as valuable aboui it, was sacrile- 
giously jiilfered after the Reforniation. Asccndii g 
from this chapel on either side is a circular flight 
o& stairs up a turret of wrought iron, spreading into 
roofs of unusual elegance, and leading to a cliauntry, 
where a helmet, shield, and saddle, ^^aid txi have 
been used by Henry at the of Aghicourt, are 

preserved, Sf’he section of the Abbey, visible from 
this elevation, was executed from thj designs of 
Sir ChristopherWrcn,and can never be Rc;eii without 
profound admiration. Here, too, are eollectcd toge- 
ther all the models produc'd by that great architect 
and others for the repair and enlargement of parts 
of the Abbey, as time and ciixnimstances favoured 
the labour of iinprovoincnt. On the north side of 
this cliauntry, as it once was, there is some excellent 
sculpture, of which a favorable view may be ob- 
tained in front of the steps leading up to Henry 
yjl.’s Chapel. The arch that facop the spectator 
in that position ** is adorned,** says Flaxraan,“with 
upwards of fifty statues.” On the nortlj} facg is the 
coronation of Henry V., with liis nobles attenoing, 
represented in lines of figures on each side. On 
the south face of the arch, the central object is the 
king on liorseback, armed cap-a-pie, riding at full 
speed, attended by the companions of his expedition. 
The sculpture is bold and characteristic; the eques- 


trian group is furious and wm-lilcc; the standing 
figures have a natural seutiment. 

The eliapel of St. Erasmus was formerly 
thickly set with anciimt tombs, of whicli there 
ai*e now but few traces; William de Colchester 
and Bishop Millyng, 4)oth Abbots of Westminster, 
and Kiithall, Bishop of Durham, arc still to he 
recognized. A curious brass figure, re])resentiiig 
an abbot in full canonicals, was appropriated to the 
tomb of John Fascct, an (uninent hencfiictor to the 
old church, who died in the year 1498. Amongst 
the more splendid of his r^eoi'ded donations, wei*c 
two iniag€;sgilt fi»rtlic altars of«St. Peter and Paul, 
and another of the same kii^d fertile chapter-house. 

'J’lie screen of this chapel was built by bis liberality; 
and by his taste, too, was the fine window at tlm 
west of the ehiu*cli first studded wdth painted gla^ 

In I 7 O 6 , during some repairs of the chapel, the 
coffin of Abbot Fascct was discovered, and a,eei- 
deiitally broken ojien. The appcaninee of the body 
upon this occasion was highly curious and interest- 
ing : the face was in some degree discoloured, but 
the legs and arms whole, frejsh, and firm. 

The eoi'pse was dressed in a gown of crimson silk, 
girdled round the waist with a blaok belt ; the legs 
were drawn in^o sil^j stockings, the face was covered 
with a cli'an napkin of fine weft, doubled up, and 
set cornerways ; and the coftin was richly quilted 
with yellow «*] Ik. Colonel Popham’s nionumcnt in 
this chapel is the only tribute to the memory of a 
republican that was not igriomiiiiously removed at , 0 . 
the llostoration. This indulgence is said to have 
been owing to the court interest of bis wife’s family, 
(^.nry, Lord llimsdon, and Thomas Cecil, Earl of 
Exeter, liave large and ponderous monuments 
here. 

In the chapel of St. Nicholas, the Protector 
Edward, i )uke of Somerset, who was himself allied 
to royalty as the brotlua: of the Lady Jane Seymour, 
third wife to tTuk tyrant Henry VI 11., and thiTeby 
uiiele to the juvenile king Edward VI., cominemo- 
ftitod ifis wife. This monument is composed of 
varied marbles, and the etfect is stately. The in- 
scrijiSoii upon it recounts the nobility of the lady’s 
lineage, and the circumstances of her premature 
death in the ifi '.eteeiAh year of her age. At a 
s^ort distance is a tribute of the affection which 
an^iher great man paid a departed wife- it is the 
monument raised by Cecil, Lord Burleigh, to the 
memory of Milred, Lady Burleigh, Tlie work is 
striking ; the design consists of a temple, raised 
upon two compartments, and composed of porphyry 
and marble gilt. Upon the higher tier an old man 
in the robes of the Order of the Garter is kneeling 
earnestly at* his devotions ; the figure is said to be 
designed for Lord Burleigh. In the compartment 
beneath, the deceased lady is seen folding her 
daughter. Lady Jane, in her aiTns ; wliile the 
statesman Cecil, and the rest of her children are 
formally i'epresented on their knees, some at Insr 
head, and others hqr feet. The inscription is 
long, very flattering, and very tiresome: according 
to it, the lady was learnedly versed fn spriptunil 
Writings, but more particularly in the^Gteelc fathers, 
and highly charitable : amongst other remaining 
proofs of her liberality, is the foundation she laid 
of a scholarship at St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Near the door is the moniiniont of her daughter- 
in-law, the Countess of Salisbuo' 5 and here iflso is 
inteiTcd Sir Henry Spelman, a man of unwearied 
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application and deep learning, who died in the 
eightieth year of his age, with the reputation of 
being the greatest antiquary of the seventeenth 
century. He was bom at Congham, in Norfolk, in 
1662, and educated at a grammar school in his own 
country, and afterwards at ffrinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Ho entemd Lincoln’s Inn, but soon 
abandoned the law, and returning to his estate, 
married, and lived a studious and domestic life for 
some years. Embarrassments, caused by the de- 
mands of a numei*ous family, roused him to exer- 
cise his talents. He fdbud employment as a land 
commissioner in lA)laiid, and was afterwards ap- 
pointed to cnquii*o into tlie fees exacted in the civil 
and ecclesiastical courts of that kingdom. This 
^co produced his learned treatise l)e Sepulture, 
mr which ho was knighted. He bought the lands 
of two suppressed monasteries, but was troubled 
with a law suit respecting them, and scruples of 
conscience iv vspe(‘ting the propriety of the purchase. 
From all tliis resulted his work, De Temcrandis 
Ecclosiis. His more celebrated works are the great 
Archieologial C lossary — Ai^hmologus in inodum 
Glossarii ad rem antiquam pusteriorurn, fol. 1626; 
his History af* English Councils, 1639 ; and his 
History of Tenures by Knig^it’s Jiervice, 1639. 
lie died in 1641. 

The area near the chapel of St. Edmond contains 
the rough and mouldering relics of come of the 
finest, and certainly the most ancient mcinorials of 
standard merit erected in Westminster Abbey. Of 
these the most venerable in years is that one which 
is pointed otit as the monument of Sebort, tho 
tributary king of tlic Eastern Saxons, who died in 
July, 616, and hsis been mentioned as the probable 
founder of this church. From several names of 
high royalty and note which are to be rctid within 
t!)i8 area, those of two queens remarkable for tlieir 
'SufteringH are peculiarly Htx*kiug. The first is the 
grave of Anne of Clove, married an J divorced from 
Henry V] 11. She survived the indignity, jmd her 
unworth^'^buvsbaiid; 1 ut lived ajid died in becoming 
seclusion. Close to her ashes are those of another 
A one, the daughter of the great Earl of Warwick, 
and wife of Richard 111.,^ who poisoned her, to 
gain the hand of his own niece, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edward IV., a union which his sudden dea^h 
upon the defeat of Bosworth Field prevented him 
from consummatiiig. Near these fair namcs.'ik^'s, 
and the suftbriiig wives of tyrants, is the tomb of 
Eduiond Crouchback, son of Henry 111., who gave 
the house of Lancaster tbejr claini to the crown of 
England. This king is by some en’oneously sup- 
posed to have derived bis suruainc from a deformity 
in his person; but the probability is*that he ob- 
tained it from the crouch or cross worn in the 
Holy Wars, in which both he and his brother to<jk 
ail active share. At the base of this tomb npiy be 
observed the relics of the oldest piunting known to 
exist among us. It is much defaced, hut evidently 
represents ten knights, ci^ss-beltcd, and bearing 
banners and surcoats of armour. This number 
correspcgids with the attendants Edmond had on 
his expe(£tidh*to the Crusade, which, according td 
Matthew Paida, consiF.tod of himself, his brother, 
four earls, and four knights ; it is a likely conjee, 
tiire, therefore, that the painting commerooi’ated 
these pwties, aud thoir feats in this expedition. 
The^monument itself roust have originally been 
flmnptttous ; it was evidently richly gilt, as well as 


finely painted, and inlaid with varieties of stained 
glass. The canopy, which the effect of tinr has 
dulled into an unseemly shade of red, appears to 
have represented a starry fiiiiiamcnt. Other 
monuments here deserve a brief notice. That to 
Lord Francis Holies, second 80 « of the Earl of 
Clare, is by Ni^holak Stone, an English artist, and 
lias been praised by llonice Walpole, "nd used to 
be admired by Sir F. Chanti'ey. lUongst several 
tonfijs of the Rusm^*!! family, one to L*‘»*d John 
Russclf; ' i the date 0^1564, affords «, dociaed proo^ 
of the learni..g English ladies in lornici iays ; 
there are it various inscriptions in Greek, 
Latin, an.. Etiglish, all written by bis wiuow. 

Within the chap t of ot. Edmond is a tomb par- 
ticularly remarkable lor the sumptuous style in 
lyliich it is ornamented, and the admirable cha- 
racter ^f the workmanship ujwn it. It lies to the 
right of the entrance, next to the antique effigy of 
William de ValcnlSo, once a work of ^extraordinary 
beauty, and was raised to the hououj' of Edward 
Talbot, eightli Em-l of Shrew^sbury, and his Coun- 
tess, Jaiu'. The structure itself is of varied mar- 
ble,® surmounted w'itli a tablet of alabaster, on 
which robed figurts of the Earl mid Countess are 
stretched in Mack nirirblo. Tho inscription, after 
recording tliji tin Karl died February 8, 1617, 
recitef. h’S tiri s, and qives his cliara«jter iu sound- 
ing terms. Hisre k’ also a royal tomb for John of 
Eltham, second son of Edwm’d II., who took his 
designation from Eltham, in Kent, where he w'as 
born. He died in Scotland, in the nineteenth year 
‘ of his age ; and is represcnti'd as an armed knight, 
in a statue of white alabaster, with a wi^eathed 
coronet on his bre^.v, wliich has been r(?niarked as 
being the first of that kind wliich has both large 
ajid small leaves entwined ' 'gether c magnifi- 
cence of his funeral must have been great indeed 
as there is a record that lOOA, which in that pri- 
mitive age was a little fortune, wr • charged by 
tho convent for the UorHC and armour used on the 
^occasion. 

Two monument, c William of Windsor and 
Bliuiche of tlie "J’ower, children of Edward II I 
who took surimmcrt fi’o’'- Ji places ♦bo'’ hi tl 
and died in tlici” infancy, des'^rve atttntio' be- 
cause they api>ear dressed afttT the nianncr of tloit 
time. Tim lioy is habited in the loose she^t doub- 
let, which i^'kaucer’s Pars!>'’ condemns a so ii de- 
cent, and the g*rk hue the homed head-dress, so 
much censured *or hideousness by Stt.we. 

We havc^ext to lak** a short notice of the royal 
and noble re .ains wnic’ disti*^guish what Le- 
land terms the “ Wonder ot tlio World” — Henry 
VII.’s Cnapel. Midw'’;f, in the east end of the 
nave, rises the tomb of the founder, and his queen 
Elizabeth ; a sjilendid W'ork, beautifully protected 
by a fine scrc^en, wrought in brass, and ornamented 
with rows of statuary, which have been sadly muti- 
lated and destiHiycd. Images of the royal couple 
reposing in their robes of state upon a table of 
basaltic stone fUre seen within. The head of tho 
tomb is supported bjfa red dragon, which was the 
ari^orjal ensign of Cadwadader, the last king of the 
ancient Britons, from whom Henry vainly traced 
his pedigree : at tlie foot lies an angel. Various 
devices are appropriately introduced distinctive of 
the subject, such as roses twined and crowned, in 
memory of the union of the long conflicting houses 
of York and Lancaster ; portcullises, iu signification 
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of the relationship of the Beaufort family, and 
crowns in bushes, in allusion to the head-piece of 
Ricb'»rd 111., which was found under a hawthorn, 
afte .he battle of Bos worth. Within this brazen 
grate forme*. ’ stood rn altar of basalt, which was 
subverted bj tuo Puritans as a monument of papal 
superstition. To this altar* Jlenry gave a relic, 
wl -ch may be beet accoun 'd Interesting in the 
pr'^cise language the gift H styles it ‘‘ our 
gi'« i>iecc o tiuj nolle cross, wmeh, by the Jfigh 
provision of ■ ar Lo; ' b ‘is c> Tied brought, 
and deli'Trea to us . jol ^yo, Grerce, 

setto ill gold, and , < 1 ! with pej .'s and pre- 
cious stones : and ai«<i -.10 ^ cious of oon 

of the legges of St. ^.oorgo, set mi f'hot parcel- 
giltc, which came into the hands of our hroder and 
cousyn, Lewys of Franco, the tiino that he wan and 
recovered the citie of Millein, aii.-i given a^d acift 
to us by our cousyn, the Cai'dinal of Ambroise.” 
No vestige of these superb ourii^'sities is now to be 
j seen. % 

At the bead of the grave of Henry VII. were 
I iutciTcd the remains^ of bis grandsuii, Edward VI. 
i His memory was consecrated vv ith a splendid iijonn- 
I incut, erected by +he a^betitm of airier, tdiieen 
I Mary, bat aftcrwa.ds h-iuolisl... .by a e Puritans 
I .'US the vain work of a 'ojiisli adlu * u Tniswan- 
j ton zeal is much to oe ivg tted : natt ver may 
have been tlie erim's jf Catlioiic .»Iarv, her .‘cmem- 
branee of her brother' \r nd i his memorial 

of his reign, was a grateful laboi , wh '-Hi no mcai 
, of good heart and feeling would ip irrel with. This 
I loss IS still more to be regretted, loi (he merit with 
I wlu'*U vvo arc told it was executed ; the sculpture 
! 'round w.as admirably chiselled in high relief, and 
I IV the passion, dealb, and resurrection of 

I f av AW. Upon the tomb iUelf lay the youth- 
I f .1 monurcb, with a. ai.gel on either side, praying 
I liiiu 

’ In i.w exircmity of (he .lortU aisl'- is raised an 
interesting nnmiment, with a Latin inscripthui, to 
“ Eduard V., Kii of l^niglaiid, and h« brother 
Biclia’*d, Dnko of "k, imprisoned in the Tuwer^ 
n 1 icrc smcithciuu with pdlow.s. Tiny wore 
j s^rcr jll. a 1 moanl’* 'uterred by the cominand of 
I tl »^*ii traiiorous unck, Richan., the Usurper. Then* 
bones, long sought foi and desired, after lying for 
yeai> iii U- *'uiiis )f the sfdra lately leaduig to 
the riiapel • White i’ ver, were, on the 7th 
.1 uly, IG74, ui.-oubted pr-' mcognized, deeply 
buried 111 th.i- p^ . Pl'vi* »cir oisasU’ous fate, 
Charles Il.*oiM*iod .acse' u..for+unate Priiice.4 
tl ho hero inlerre J. among their an* wstry, in the 
twentieth year 01 Ins reign, and 'f our Lord the 
167«th ” • 

Two inonuments to ritual lUeens, erected with 
the most stoical impartiality by James L, iniist 
long continue to attract considerable attention. 
The first, surmounted by a lofty canopy, and finely 
worked, rises in honour of Q,ucen Elizabeth, so 
celebrated for striking fortunes and signal ability ; 
the second, magnificently executed, stands to the 
memory of Mary, Queen of Scots^ so popular for 
her beauty and misfortunes. * The inscription upon 
the tomb of Elizabeth is a paradox of» eulogy,; no 
thoughtful visitor can possibly meditate upon the 
unparalleled excellencies of every sort here at- 
tributed to her person and her mind, without 
exclaiming in astonishment against the degeneracy 
of modem times, and the Christian perfection of the 


age, in which a son could thus admirably com- 
mend tlie destroyer of his molher. The tomb (it 
is the work of Cornelius Cluro) of that mother may 
be regarded with gentler feelings. It. is well 
known, that after being beheaded at Fotheringay 
Castle, in Northanimonshiro, sbe was pompously 
interred by Elizabetifs command in the Cathedral 
Church of Peterborough ; but the fact is not so 
often inentioiied, that her son James, not satisfied 
with the honours of this interment, had her remains 
thenee removed, after his accession to the English 
throne, and here committed to tlie company of her 
equals. Two monuments to l^ukes of Richmond, 
and one, by Sir R. Westmacott, to the Due de 
Montpensier, brother of J.iOuis Philippe, king of 
the French, deserve particular attention. Those 
to the Dukes of Buckingham and the excellc^ 
Margaret Beaufoii;, Duclicss of Richmond, willTe 
noticed in the biugrajihical sketches. 

Under Henry VII. ’s (’hapcl are royal vaults, 
in which are the coffins of Charles II., William 
and Mary, Qu(‘cn Anne, George [T. and liis Queen 
Caroline, Frederick J*rince of Wales, father of 
George IIL, and thft Duke of Cumberland, who 
fought tlu! sanguinary battle of Cnljoden. 

in the chapel of St.. Benedict, the eye is prinei- 
pally altractcrt liytho tombs of Cranfield, Earl of 
A1 i(hU(^s(^x, one of the favorites of James L, and 
J'Vaiices, Countess of Hertford. Here Simon Lang- 
ham, Archbishop of Canterbury, ('ardiiial Bisliop 
of Prenestc, in Italy, is n presentod on an altar 
tomb covered will) a slab of Petworrli marble, with • 
the hides covered by qnatrelbils and shields of anas. 

The preJtite is l.ving in jxnttifcalihm on a inaltrcHS, 
his hands crossed in prayer, and his orozici* at his 
.side. Tlie statue, wliich is of gypseouh alabaster, 
is still in good pi-TX-rvation, and an interesting 
sjiecinieii t ancient art. Round the edge is this 
imperfect 'Mscviptioii : — 

• 

« 

Hie jacet Dofliinns Simon dc Langh’in quondam 
^bbas »buju8 loci, Tbesaiirarhis Anglia*, electus 
London, cp’c KHen. Canceller. Anglia*, Arcliiqic. 
(!aiitiiar.,)*rcHbytcr Cardinalis et Postea Cardeiialis 
i‘p'c Pronestriii. 

• • 

According to Flctc, anotlicr Latin epitaph gave 
these and some further ]»nrticiilara of his life, as 
that he was Monk^ Prior, and Abbot of West- 
minster, Bishop elect of London, while Clnmcellor 
of Ely, Primate of the kingdom, a gi*cat minister, « 
Lord Treasurer and Cliaiicellor, a Cardii-al Priest 
at Rome, then Bishop of Prenestc and Papal Nun- 
cio in Englaiul. To these facts it will suffice to 
add, thsfti l]i;is eifiiuent chnrchraaii was a native of 
Rutlandshire, and that though chosen Bishop of 
London he never filled that see, preferring Ely, to 
which he was concurrently cleeted. His name oc- 
curs *11 history as a leading opponent and denouncer 
of Wickliftc. Edward ill. took violent offence 
when the Poy>e conferred the Cardinar.s hat upon 
him. The king se;.:.e4 the temiioralitics of the 
Archbishopric, and the prelate sought safety in 
flight. It was that circumstaiico Ujpt Jed to his 
*Italiaii preferments. He was a liberal benefactor 
to Westminster Abbey, becpieatbing it, amongst 
other gifts, the funds out of which the south and 
west cloistei*8 were originally built. 

Here also arc monmnciiis to several dignjfaries 
of the Abbey, as that, black and decayed, to William 
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Bell, the Bret Protestant Bern in the reign of } of a sprinkling of thoM remarkable only from the 
Elizabeth; that to Gabriel Goodman, Dean in ( circamstance that their mmws should be here at . 


1001 ; and that to Dean Vincent, who died in 1810. 
Under Jiis aiisiiiccs and exertions, as his epitaph 
sets forth, the restoration of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel was begun, in 1809. 


all ; but that in reality he cannot discover, with 
I any thing approaching to general accuracy, the 
great men who were really buried in the Abbey 
from those who have merely had honorary memo- I 


Of the remaining chapel# wo shall not speak, rials erected to thcipt The student’s case is still 


because their character, as chapels, has been en- 
tirely destroyed by the number cif monuments 
erected in them. This is much to he regretted, as 
more tlian one of them afforded choice specimens 
of architectural beauti^, now lost, or rather dis- 


morc liopelessc: what instruction can he possibly 
deiive from the visible history '^f art, however 
rich, where tlic facts or nionumciits of which it is 
coiSpo^ed are dispersed throughout a vast build- 
ing, in such order tjsat, if their respective posi- 


hgured, by a motley and crowded assortment of tions had been decided by lot, they could hardly 
tributes to the dead, admitted without taste, order, have prcsoif^ed a greater chaos : — here the colossal 


or good effect. We arcvfar from considering West- 
minster Abbey or St. Paul’s Cathedral inappro- 
^iate places for commemorating, by suitable works 
OT art, the merits of eminent persons, whose lives 
have shed a lustre on the history of our country ; 
but when w- observe the lapid increase of the 
monuments, particularly in Westminster Abbey, 
the confusion, and worse still, the artistic incon- 
gruity that prevails amongst them ; the total ab- 
sence of all just pretensioiv to the lionour, on the 
part of many of those iip<m whom the honour lias 
been coiiferA(f ; and lastly, the charge for admis- 
sion demanded by the showniea in clerical gowns, 
it is impossible not to fool that this is a bad public 
exhibition, from which neither religion, nor the 
national taste for the fine arts, are lilfely to derive 
a small bouciit. 

Upon this 6ubj<3ct it is the less necessary to en- 
large, because evciy pei’son who now writes upon 
Westminster Abbey feels compelled to make similar 
remarks. It is enough here, therefore, that wc 
echo the general voice. All the points to bo put 
have been exhausted by a writer iu Knight’s 
Loudon, ” who says, at page 129, “ The author of 
,tho Sketch Book, after a visit to the Abbey, n‘- 


statuo of Wait, in the beautiful little chapel of St. 
Paul’s, and by the side of the Gothic tomb of 
Henry V.'s standard-bearer ; — there the efligieB of 
come yf the ancient abbots, on their altar-tombs, 
overshadowed by the gigantic pile of masonry 
erected to an able seaman of the last century, wlm, 
we suspect, w'ould have been in iio#*slight degi'ce 
astonished if he could have foreseen that he would 
be stuck nj) here in effigy iu Jhe garb of a Roman 
soldjcr. The Abbey, loo, suffers sadly from these 
circumstances. We may enjoy the grandeur of 
its architecture, may gaxe and gaze till we re- 
sign ourselves to that feeling which Coleridge so 
finely descrilj^^s — ^uncoiiaciousnoss of the actualities 
around, and expansion of the whole being into the 
infinite, — may listefi whilst 

•* every stone is kiss’d 

By hound, or ghost of semnd, iti mazy strife ; 

HiarothrilUng strains that cast before the eye 

Of the devout a veil of ecstasy — 

may, in shoi*t, leave the heart and soul to wander ' 
where and how they please, whilst wo notice no- 
thing individually : but the moment we attempt to 
luxuriate in the details of the building, which arc 


marks, < 1 endeavoured to form sonje aiTangcmcnt onl^y less wonderful than the whole, the ‘ actuaHti(‘s’ 


in iny miirl of the objects 1 bad bc6n contemplating, 
but IV lu' 1 lljey were dready falling into iiviistinc|- 


of the Abbey become too much for us. What 
senses of<:-»ublimity and devotion can withstand the 


threshold. This passage ^escribes bat too truly 
the general effect, e^en on the most intelligent 
minds, of a first or occasional visit to the Ablx^y 
memorials. And the causes,* no doubt, are to be 
f»>und partly in the vt'ry multiplicity of the objects 
ti»at meet the eye, but much more in the entire 
absence of any systematic arrangement. Indeed, 
whilst there are L\\ o ff* atuivs in particular which 
invest Westminster Abbey with an interest and a 
value that belong to no other EngUf^i sfructurc ; 
the one of uuiverijal character,— the burijil iu it of 
so many of our great men ; the other limited to the 
lovers of art,- the knowledge that it presents an 


almost every part of the Abbey — transepts, ambu- 
latoiy, chapels, and nave — every where but iu the 
choir, and in the chapel of the kings? But it*is 
not such immimieiitB only that injure the grand 
harmony of ^the structure ; with the exception of 
Wcstmacott’s Difiio Tie Montpensier, in Henry 
VlJ.'s Chapel, we do not remember a*single inonu- 
meiit placeil in the Abbey, for a century or two 
past, that would not be again removed from it, if 
the purity of architectural tastb which existed when 
the Abbey was built sfiould be ever thoroughly 
I’evived. And the chief cause of such wholesale 


lovers or an,- tne knowledge that it presents an exclusion may be found, we think, in the very cir- 
nnbrokon senes of examples of the history of oculp- cumstance that sculptors have most congratulated 
ture^for five or six centuries ; these are precisely themselves upon— the raising the effigies of the 
the feature whudi arc the least attended to in the dead from their former recumbent position. But 
Abbey, and which therefore appear with the least iu this, as in many other cases in whicli we have 
possible epect. The Englishman, proud of bis departed from* the mactices of our ancestors, we 
countiy,* here to ga:^ upon the last resting- live to find, after a long period of complacent in- 
place of the men who*.e achievements have given dulgciice, that we did so through ignorance of the 
iim cauM for his pride ; but finds not only that principles upon which they worked. Lot any one 

f ® '^alk through the cliapel of the kings, or along the 

^ yanety of occupation and period, ambulatory, and he cannot hut notice how the 
ijp 4 usedly mingled together, with tlio addition tombs, even the stateliest and most gorgeous, liai'^ 
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muiiize with, nay enhance, the eftect of the Abbey; 
lot him then look upon inter monuments, and his 
most favourable judf^meiit will ho that, whore they 
have not an absolutely injurious effect, they have 
at least a negativ<‘ one. i t- there any secret in 
this most important difference 1 Surely not. In 
the one class you are seldom rq|iiinded of any thing 
blit the life, or the mere circumstance^ of its close ; 
in the other ’ you can never forget that the end of 
all has come, and that king, prelate, waiTior, states- 
man, and courtier have alike forgotten the v^itiSs 
of the world, in this kind of l)iit.iitiful and touching 
cuminiiiiion with their Maker, which they are con- 
tentiid to sliare in common with thtfr lowliest 
fellow-creatures. 'J’lieir deeds may be Recorded on 
their monuments by grateful hands for «« to read 
and think of, but even then we see that t/i^^ think 
only of God. This it is that makes the old monu- 
ments of the Abbey essentially a part of the Afticy : 
they exhibit the same magnificence, the same re- 
pose ; they intricate the same irflpressive lcs.son. 
Would we then banish from churches all moiui- 
monts that have not ^recumbent effigies ? That 
wore to bo guided by the h’ttor rather than the 
spirit. We should ceitainly be glad to see the 
rule systematically enforced, that only inonumcnts 
of an unmingled and unmistakeabic devotional 
character should be received into the j^bbey ; and 
il’ that result can be obtained in better or in more 
various ways fhiui of old, it is vqry desirable such 
modes should be adopted. The sculptors arc even 


more iiiteresi>ed than the public in this matter. 
Their skill in monuments of a different class is in 
a great measure wasted here, wanting the charm / 
of fitness : the Abbey is as unsuitable for them as | 
they for the Abbey. Lord Mansfield’s monument 
in the chief coiu*t of English -judicature, Canning’s 
in the halls of parliasncnt, and Watt’s in the 
meeting-place of the merchant-princes of England, 
would be so impressive as to raise the art itself at 
once to a higher level : we should begin as a 
people to feel, what for eentiirics as a people we 
have not felt, tho importance of the sculptor’s 
mission.” 

In conehision, we have onl^ to notice*, that 
although the monuments in^ Westminster Ahb<;y 
are much more numerous tlian those in St. PauPs 
Cathedral, comparatively few of them have been J 
erected at the public expense. A parliamentary* 
return specifies the names of the persons and cost of 
erection, from the year 1750 to 10ri7, as follows : — 

.e 

1. General Wolfe 

2. Lord Chatham 0,000 

3. Lord Robert Mannoi-s, Captain Bayne, \ 

and Captain Blair j 

4. Captain Montague t . 3.fi75 

5. Captain Ha^;vey ^nd CaiHain Ilutt,,., 3,150 

0. William Pitt 6,300 

7. Spencer Perceval 5,250 

• 

Tohil amount jC 31,375 
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A LiTTLK to the right of tho entrance into the 
Poet’s Corner of Westminster Abbey are tho 
relies of a Gothic tomb, in black stone, which 
is now greatly mutilated, and destitute of inscrip- 
tiuii or symbol by which the ohjiict of its erection 
may he known. Yet this ruin was once It handsome 
iiu'inorial of t|ie fame of GtmffrCy Chaucer, tho 
venerable father of English poetry ; whose earthly 
remains, as well as can be conjectured from the 
description of the spot given by Caxton the printer, 
w'ere deposited somewhere^ near the front of the 
contiguous monument to Dryden. There are few 
readers who can contemplate the modem neglect 
of such a gi-ave without a feeling of honest sorrow ; 
nor can any friend to literature learn without 
indignation, that a name which was justly honoured 
by former ages with the most signal tributes of 
regard, should be thus abandoned to utter decay 
by the present generation. Qixton Is reported to 
have been the firat who offered homage to the 
spot he employed Stephanus Surigonifts, wiio^is 
described as Poet Laureate of Milan, to write a long 
elegy in Latin, which was hung up on one of the 
opposite pillars. Of this composition, only two 
verses, and they are in all probability the opening 


ones, have been preserved : tlicy may be tlius 
translated : — ^ « 

Here Geoflrey Chaucer, hard, and tlie first pride 
* Of mother verse, iii holy ground I bidev. 

About tlie year 1655 or 1656, according to 
Wood, Mr. Nicholas Brigham, who was a student 
in the University of Oxford, and a wi-iter of i erses, 
went to the e\y)ensc of that erection which, in 
fact, still lytists. Above the Hai’cophagua ho placed 
a picture of 4he i) 0 et, copied from the head in 
Occleve’s book, and upon it inserted a Jiutiu 
inscription, which was legible in 17^6^ i** 

English may run thus : — 

Of old the bard who struck the noblest strains— 

Great Geoffrey Chaucer, now this tomb retains. 

If for the periods of hi life you call, 

The signs are under that will note you all. 

In the year of our Lord 1400, on thPl!5i!i day of 
October. 

Dcatli is the repose of cares. 

• Galfridus Chaucer, vates et faina poesis 

Materna;, hie saerfl sum tumulatus humo. • 
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N. Brigham charged himself with this expense in 
the name of tlie Muses*. 


show his acquaintance with astronomy ; — that his 
‘‘Tale of the Chauon’s Yeoman” exhibits him 


Along the ledge of the tomb, or more probably 
oil a fillet of brass with which we are told it was 
bound, three lines were engraved to this effect : — 

What erat 1 was some fan)^ may haply say, 

If not, for earthly glories die away, 

These records scant. 

The biography of Chaucer has repeatedly been 
inquired into, and as often been written with par- 
ticular merit, yet notwithstanding all the industry 
and talent applied to the subject, every account of 
his works, and mahy incidents of his life, remain to 
this day in a himcutalilo state of contradiction and 
uncertainty. The time and place of his birth, and 
^he circumstances of his piU'cntage, have bc«'u 
variously related. According to some he w^as the 
son of a knight, resident in Loudon to others, of a 
vintner, ao : ot a general mci*chant. Again, there 
have been those who maintained that he was bom 
in Berkshire, at Oxford, and in London. This 
latter is the one now' generally received, because 
the fact is fairly dediicibla from his Testament of 
Love, in which, speaking of London, he says, 
“ The city that is to me so dear and sweet, in which 
I was jbrthgrownf and more kindl^> love have T to 
that place than any other on earth (as every kindly 
creature liath full appetite to that {dace of his 
kindly ingendure.)” If to this be adclefi a conjecture, 
that his father was a tradesman in the city, (be- 
cause his arms, which were long preserved in the 
Oollcgc of Heralds, indicate no sign of nobility,) 
all that is most probable respecting his descent 
will have been stated. As to the period of his 
birth, it is almost concurrently fixed in the second 
year of Edward Hi., A.D. 1328 ; and the locality 
of his education is nearly as uiiivcrsidly adopted 
from Lclaiid, who aflirms that he studied first at 
Cambridge, and afterwards at Oxford. While at 
this latter university he translated Troilus and 
CresMidu, which ho dedicated to his felloA^ studeuts 
(lower and Strode. Of the colleges to whiidihe* 
belonged nothing more is known than is ecyituined 
in a trii'htiiin preserved by Wood in his AnnalM, to 
the efl'cet that “when '^ickhff’e was warden of 
Canterbury (College, he had for his jnipil Jeffery 
Chaucer, father of Thomas Chaucer, Esq.,, of 
Ewhelme, in Oxfordshire, wko, following the steps 
of his master, reflected much ui)on the corruption 
of the clergy.” 

At Lhis period Chaucer is described by Lcland 
as a ready logician, a smooth rhetorician, a pleasant 
poet, a grave pliiiofeoplier, an ingenious mathe- 
matician, and a holy divine,— deep and edmprehen- 
sive attainnu»Tit8, of which, lest we'should doubt 
the reality, his biographei's have been careful to 
.remark, tha^ bis “Discourses of the Astrolabe,” 
an instmmenr for taking the altitude of tl«i stars, 

* Qul fuit Angloruin vales termaximus olira, 

(ialft-idus Chaucer, copditur l>oc tumulo : 

Annum sf quaerls Domini, si tempora vit®, 

^Ecce not® subsiint qum tibi cuncta notaiit. 

* AS!), i 400. Die Mensis Octub. 25. 

.^rumoarum requies Mors. 

Drighorn hos fecit Musarum nomine sumptus 

t Si rogites quia emm, forsan te Fama docebit ; 

9 Quod «i Fame negat, mupdi quia gloria transit, 
llaec monumenta lege. 


versed in the hermetic philosophy ; and that his 
“ Parson’s Tale” proves his knowledge of scholastic 
divinity. Such then were his accomplishments 
when he took leave of a university life, and with a 
view to more wo^yl^ly knowledge, visited Paris, 
then, and long after, the great centre of learning 
and I'cfinemcnt ; and travelled through France and 
the Low Comitries ; an event, which is sufficiently 
accredited, though niicoiifirmed by the minor 
particulars of time aiul dates. Upon his return to 
England, he is supposed to have become a student 
at law, as ^Speght relates that he was fined two 
shillings by* the benchers of Gray’s Inn, for beating 
a friar in Fleet-street. 

The next scene in which Chaucer is found to 
4Kfigurq. is the court of Edward III., where he 
began his career with the post of valcttus, or page 
to his Majesty, with a salary of twenty marks per 
annum. For this pi*cfermetit he stqud indebted to 
the interest of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
a prince to whom it appca^^4 he rendered some 
confidential services in that amorous suit by which 
lie ultimately obtained the hand of Blanche of 
LaiieasttT in marriage, The j>oet celebrated the 
event by composing the piece entitled “ Chaucer’s 
Dream.” T^io intimacy thus formed was streiigth- 
eii(‘d in process of time i*y other cireuinstauccs : 
atiaehiiig hhnselfi to the* political views of his 
patron, he was alike caressed by him and the 
Duchess, and spent a eonsidersible portion of his 
time with them at Woodstock, whcjre he inhabited 
a square stone house, long distinguished by his 
name, near the Park Gate. In 1359, he attended 
the Earl of liichinoiid in the formidable expedition 
Hi nt by Edward IIT. against Franc(». About the 
year ] 360, a period at which we are informed he was 
r<*puted one of the handsomest men about court, 
ho iiiaiTied Philippa llouet, the sister of Catherine, 
widow of Sir Hugh Swynford, knight. This latter 
lady \s'a« then an inmate of the household of John 
of Gaunt, nominally as the governess of his children, 
hut in reality as his mistress. The connexion has 
been remarked upon by some as a dispamgiiig cir- 
cumstance to Chaucer, who derived notwithstand- 
ing an immediato accession of wealth and honours 
from it. His jieiisioii was doubled ; he was neftni- 
nated, by patent, a Gentleman of the King’s Privy 
Chamber, «,nd after the lapse of about twelve 
months, was matio SHield-bearcr to his Majesty, a 
fiost long suppressed, but then of pariiculai' distinc- 
tion. All rfjxtant king’s WTit, dated June 20, 1370, 
shows that he visited the coutinent during that year, 
on the Jiing’s business, In Nov., 1372, he was 
again despatched with Avo envoys on a commission 
to treat with the republic of Genoa, respecting the 
establisliineut of a factory. The execution of this 
duty must have been satisfactory, as upon his 
return to England, letters patent, dated at Windsor 
Castle, April 23^ in the 48tli year of Edwai'd’s reign, 
were issued, by which the butler of England was 
commanded to serve Chaucer with a pitcher of 
wine daily out of ^le port of London. It was on 
tlq^ gurney to Italy that Chaucer is supposed to 
have met Petrarch, then seventy years old. A 
passage in the tale of Patient Grisolda has led to 
this conclusion, where Chaucer says, he 

** Lemcd (it) at Padowe of a worthy clerk 
Fraiicis Petrark— ” 
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Petrarcli had himself translated the tale from the 
Latin, so late as 1373. 

The ease and competence produced by these high 
and valuable rewards for litej'ary excellence begot 
no relaxation of the exorcise^i by which they had 
been originally obtained. Notwithstanding the 
constancy of his attendance at couft, Chaucer con- 
tinued to study and write with the natural enthu- 
siasm of genius, and thus his fortune and reputation 
still increased in parallel degrees. He was soom 
after appointed Comptroller of ("usttuus in^he 
Port of London for W(M)1, wool-fells, and hides — an 
office alike reputable and lucrative, of Vii*iich, as 
the patent stipulated, he discharged tlu^dutics in 
poi-son, and k< 3 pt the accounts witli his own hand. 
Upon his merit in these functions he plumed him- 
self not a little, and apparently with some cjuise ; 
for the Customs, towards the close of Edward IM.’s 
reign, were the subject of several prosecutions for 
heavy frauds, and gross embezzlcmftits, eoimectcd 
with no one of wTiieh is the name of Chaucer to be 
found. He had not been a year in this situation, 
before the king gave hiift the wa rdship of the hinds 
and body of Sir Edward Staplegatc, of Kent, for 
whi(di ho I’eceived <£104, equal to £1372 modern ! 
inoney, ami some greater pecuniary advantages, 
which, with Ms other I’cceipts, enabled him to pro- 
vide an income of a thousand pounds j. year, and 
thus live, according to his own words, with dignity 
in office, and with goodwill among liis neighbours. 

T^is was the summit of Chaucer’s official fortune; 
and with it, the plenitude of his poetical fame was 
concurrent. It may be as well, therefore, to make 
some inontkm, in this place, of those pnidnctious 
by which a condition so happy was establisliod. 
‘The Complaint of the Black Knight;’ the ‘Com- 
‘ plaint of Mary Magdalen,’ taken fn)m Origen, and 
‘ Chaucer’s A, B, which was written for the 
Duchess Blanche ; are eonjectured to have been 
the first of the compositions he finished about the 
jieriod of his introduction to court. The ‘JLloiisc 
of Fame,’ the ‘Assembly of Fowls,* and the 
‘ Ciickow and Nightingale,’ of which the scene is 
perceptibly laid in Woodstock Park, are supposed 
to have followed next in order. After a variety of 
elegies, ballads, Ac. addressed to Margaret, Coun- 
tess ttf Pembroke, and other ladies attaclied to the 
court, ‘ Troilus and Crcsscide,’ a poem in five 
books, and the longest of his works, hiqj by some 
authors been ascribed to thi# tiy:ie of his life, 
though diffcrciii critics are not wanting who affirm 
that it was composed at an earlier period. Ac- 
cording to an old representation, it was a digested j 
trausJatioii from Lollius, historiographer to the ' 
city of Urbino, in Italy ; buttSir Francis Kyfiaston, j 
who turned the poem into Latin verse, asserts that 
it was not taken from any particular writer, but 
was an original project, glancing at some characters 
about the court of Edward 111. This latter opinion 
does not, however, appear very pi*obable — it is sup- 
ported by no facts; and as to the former, whatever 
may have been boiTow<3d from LoHlus, a great 
deal was also adopted from otlscr poets, of wliom 
the chief was Boccaccio, who also supnlicd his 
Palemon and Arcitc. It is observable thal !h 
editions a sixth book is added to Troilus and 
Cresseidc — that is the performance of Henderson. 

By this time Wickliffe had effectively broached 
those doctrines of religious reformation, ^iliich 
have made his uaiiio memorable, and Chaucer 
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aided the labour by successfully satirizing all lazy 
monks, ignorant priests, and insolent eburchmen. 
To this part he must have been strongly inclined 
by natuml liberality and experience ; but perhaps 
ho found a more direct instigation in the counte- 
nance which his patroii,^ohn of Gaunt, thouglit 
proper to bestow upon tlie cause. It must not, 
however, be inferred from this partizanship, that 
the poet was indifferent to the sanctity of religion, 
or discontented with the peculiar tenets of the 
Catholic Church. For both he alwa}'s professed 
sti-ong attachment and reverense ; his faith in th(;m 
is indicated as well by his writingf^as his actions, 
and his opposition was not levelled against tlie 
Church itself, hut against that worst array <d‘ 
enemies to it, who, although endowed with a 
j)rivileged character for the advantage of religion, ^ 
yet struck the most fatal blows against its interests, 
by monstrously abusing their office. The principal 
of Chaucer’s perfonna rices in this way, was the 
‘ llomaunt of the Hose,’ the much prized translat'on 
from th<i French already nientioiu'd. As now pre- 
served, there is more than one hiatus in this poem: 
it docs not apjrear to have ever been concluded, 
and is chiefly remarkable for the viole^jl jnvectives 
it contains against religious ordtu’s. Moat critics 
have affirm ni, auTl a few denied, that Chaucer was 
also the author of the ‘ I’loughinan’s Talc,’ and tlie 
satire of SJaeli, Upland,’ pieces Avhieh bear very 
hard upon the vices of the clergy, and which, as 
in abstract opinions they concur with the avowed 
hcntimcnts of tlio poet, are usually inserted in liis 
works. 

Jn London, the cause of Wickliffe was supported 
by the gentry, rvhilc the clergy were defended by the 
populact‘, wiio afti‘r much dissension brolie into 
tumultuous riot, and demolished the palace of John 
of Gaunt, in i ^e 5>avo^. After this outrage, the 
<liiaiT('i was X while com\>08ed by the interference 
of the king, and f haiicer was again empkiyed 
on Ihe Continent with two envoys, Sir Guichard 
d’Afigle aftd Sir Richard Stan, probably to nego- 
*ale a marriage between Richard, Prince of 
Wales, Aid Mary, daughter of the French king. 
'I'hls was the last state employment which he is 
known to have heWl, ■ilthcrtigh it has been observed 
tluit a gold chain, which hangs round his neck in 
Bomo old portraits, seqms to wairant a belief that 
he filled a liigher dignity than any existing records 
describe. 

The death of Edward III., June 21, 1377, was 
the downfall of Ciiaucer’s fortune. Every circum- 
stance attending this event seemed to promise not 
only a conUnnance, \i\it an increase of pro8]»erity ; 
for John of Girtint obtained the active administra- 
tion of affairs, on aecomit of the minority of liis 
nephew, Richard 11. Things, how'ever, took di- 
rectly a contrary tuni, nor has there been any 
mformafion preserved which can explain the cause 
and manner of his subsequent vicissitudes. It 
appears that the late king’s grant of twenty marKs 
a year, was confimiea (5y letters patent, dahnl 
March 3, 1378 ; that the daily pitcher of wine was 
also given under similar authority on tiw I8fh day 
of April following ; and to his office in the Customs 
of Comptroller of Wool, was added the comptrol- 
Icrship of the small customs. And yet in a very 
short time after, his affairs became so embarrassed 
that he was obliged to resort to his majesty’s pre- 
rogative for protection against his creditors. For 
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/ this extreme of adversity many biographers hare I Tales. But his happiness wi^ depressed by other 
attempted to assign reasons, but at this distance of / events ■ through the death of John of Gaunt ho 
' tiineoit is impossible to explain the matter. I lost an old friend^ a gracious pati’on, and a kind 

The loss of wealth, however, produced no change brother ; and by the nsiirpalioii of his nephew, 
ill ills political principles, for ho w-as extrenioJy Jloiiry IV., he w'as awhile distressed for the re- 
aetivo in abetting the jjretensioiis of Alderman ceipts of his pension. But the new monarch soon 
Oomberton, citizen and draper, familiarly called proved as kind a* lus predecessors had been ; for, 
John of Northampton, w’ho undertook to reform within the ifrst year of his reign, he renewed the 
the city of London, at the instigation of Wicklifle. former letters patent, and settled his pension at 
This design ivas vehemently resisted by the clergy, lor^ marks a year during life, 
and great disturbances took place, when, upon the inter tlie demise of John of Gaunt, Cliaucor 
conclusion of the Aldeiinan’s mayoralty, it was changed his residence to Duimington Castle, near 
attempted to iniest him with the chief power for a Newbur)^ and there spent two years. At the ex- 
second year. Upon this occasion, the proceedings piration ^ that term, he was obliged to come nj* 
assumed so formidabU^ a character, that the king to the metrepolis, in conscqueiico of that law which 
sent an anned force into the city, which committed made void all the acts passed by Richard during 
^ great severities; and after putting several to dcath,^ the tw'cnty-fiist year of his reign. He 


imprisoned Comberton, and tJie leaders of bis party. 
Chaucer was particularly denounced to the com- 
manding officer, and /n^at exertions were made to 
discover him ; but be chided pursuit, and re.iciicd 
Hainault in safety. Tlieucc he passed into France, 
was pursued, and finally iienetratcd into Zealand. 
Ill this exile his conduct was highly generous, for 
as long as,li 4 ' had money left, he supported some 
other refugees from the vengeance of the court. 
Utter distress, hoAvever, 8oo*u fclT upon him ; his 
reinittaiices from England were stopped, and after 
ivj.niy siiffeiings, he was at last oh|Jged to vtmture 
Itome, in order to avoid starvation abread. Being 
immediately detected and seized, he was thrown 
into prison, and trcattul with great rigour. His 
distress w'as so sharp, that he was obliged to apply 
to the king for leave to sr‘11 his pension. After an 
imprisunment of two years, his fortitude gave way, 
and to obtain his liberty, ho impcacbod his party. 
By this act of delinquency be r«‘gaiucd his liberty, 
but forfeited the countenance of the Duke of Laii- 
ca8tcr,,ai.d was persecuted with a heavy loa<i of 
popular obloquy and abule, whicl» n])pears to have 
oppressed and grieved liim sor^y. 

At this uuhrq^ny eoujunctuve, his want^ beconving 
urgent, and his .spirit wholly broken, he withdrew 
to Woodstock, which had been the scenb of his 
brightesi days, ' 'hero ho consoled his affiictioiis 
by revising the pruductiotis of 1 ms former studies, 
and writing a work in prose, entitled the ‘ Testa- 
ment of I^ive/ w-Iiich is taken from the cclcbi%,ted 
treatise by Boethius, * De Consolatione I’hiloso- 
phia'.’ TJiere, too, lie composed, (probably in 
1301), a 'Treatise on the Astralobo,’ for his sou 
Louis, who was a student at Cambridge, though 
only ten y(-ars idd, — a iicrformaiice »iy wliich the 
versatility of Ills talents, aiid^ the exl^uit of his 
reading, have been signally attested^ 

Suddenly as the tide of wealth and favour ebbed 
away from C-hauccr, it flowed back again as un- 
expectedly ill the decliiKi of his life. In tlio course 
' of about four years mf»re, John of Gaunt ftitunied 
from Castile loaded with wealth, and having lost 
his Duchess, Gonsbtnce, took for a third wife 
his old mistress, Cathei^uc Swynford, The poet 
speedily participated in the prospcirity of his sister- 
indaw!« Iksto obtained a fresh annuity of twenty 
marks, ati immunity from his creditors, and a pipe 
of iviiie a year, which was be delivered by his 
eldest son^ now advanced to the post of Chief 
Butler. Thus replaced in affluence, ajid sur- 
rounded by prosperous friends, he devoted himself 
to the composition of his celebrated Canterbury 


peats to have determined upon living in London, 
as he took a lease for fifty-five years of a house 
in tho garden of the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, on the site of whiAi Henry VI £*8 
Chapel is supposed to stand. Hero le exfhrcd 
October 25, 1400. He b(fl'e his final malady with 
snuiid senses and an unimpaired mind, composing 
on his doath-bed an ode, of which a maiuvseript is 
preserved in tho Cotton Library, Otlio, A, XV 11., 
and is entitled A Ballade, made by Gift'rey Chau- 
cycr, u)) 0 ]l Jiis Detho Bcdde, lying in his grete 
anguysse.”* ^ 

Chaucer's death and memory have been ho- 
noured by many wann tributes of condolenceliind 
admiration — feelings which have only sunk deeper, 
and grown stronger, as accruing centuries have 
mado his name and writings more venerable. Nor 
are the grounds upon whicli this esteem and praise 
are challenged either few or iiieonsiderahle ; his 
integrity in office, and his liberality in polities and 
religion, render him as conspicuous in a public 
light, as high genius and varied attainments makt' 
him glorious in the more modest lucubrations of 
authorship. Light in humour, and warm in dis- 
positiofl, he may have fallen into the follies natural 
tt» jouth, and custoimiry with the ago he adorned ; 
but he reformed as his years ripened to maturity, 
and became so grave in his old ago, that his friend, 
the Countess of Pembroke, rallied his aeriouRn<*ss 
by observing, that his absence brought more qjivth 
than his conversation. The change's wrought in a 
language ^laturally variable and still imperfect 
have robbed his stode of many a charm, aiul his 
versification of mneu harmuuy ; bi^t this injury Is 
somewhat compensated by a contrary advantng<‘, 
for he holds a rank somewhat like that of the classit; 
of a dead language amongst the English poets. 
Thus hb has been pare^)hrased and translated, and 
even critically imitated, ^by numberless followers, 

I whom it is sufficient to characterize by reminding 
the reader that Speusor, Drydeii, and Pope stand 
foremost on the roll. Drydeii was about the first 
who reviewed his versatile productions with appro- 
priate zeal and talents, as the following extract will 
show ; — ^ 

• 

As he is the father of English poetry, so I hold 
hlhifn tflb same degree of veneration as the Gre- 
cians held Homer, or the Romans Virgil : he is a 
perpetual fountain of good senses, leai'ned in all 
sciences, and therefore speaks properly on all sub- 
jects : as he knew what to say, so he know's also 
when to leave off, a continence which is practised 
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I £sw writers, and scajx*eJv bjaiij of the ancicnte, 
/ excepting Virgil and Horace. Chaucer followed 
nature every where, but was never so bold to go 
' beyond her : and tJiorc is a greiit difference of 
being ' pocia e( nitHw pnta^ if we may btdieve 
Catullus, as much as betwixt a modest behaviour I 
and affectation. TJie vei'se of Clfaiicer, I confess, j 
is not harmonious to us, but it is like tile eloquence 
of one whom Tacitus commends, — it was ‘ auribits 
istitis temporht accommodafa.' They who lived wdA 
him, and some time after liim, ^lought it musiial ; 
and it continues so, even in our judgment, if com- 
pared with the numbers of Eidgatc and CJower, his 
con tern j)orarics. There is the rude swe itness of a 
Scotcl) tune in it, which is natural and pleasing, 
though not perfect. It is true, I cannot go so far 
as he who published the last edition of him, for he 
would make us believe the fault is in our ears,%ind 
that there are really ten syllabh's in a verse, where 
we find but nine ; but this npiiiicti is not worth 
confuting ; it is gross and obvious an c'rror, that 
common sense (wliich is a rule in every thing but 
matters of faith and revelation) must convince the 
reader, that etpiality of numbers in every vers^, 
which w'c call heroic, was either not known, or not 
always practised, in Chaucer’s age. It were an 
easy matter to produce some thous:inds of his verses 
which are lame for want of half a foot^ ‘and some- 
times a whole one, and which no ^’onunciation can 
make otherwise. Wc can only say, tliat he lived 
in the infancy of our poetry, and that nothing is 
brought to perfection at the first. We must be 
children before we grow men. There was an En- 
nius, and, ill process of time, a Lucilius, and a 
Jiiicrctius, before Virgil and Horace ; even after 
Chaucer, there was a Spenser, a Harrington, n 
Fairfax, before Waller an<l Denham wore in being ; 
and our numbers were in their non ago till these 
last appeai'ed.” 

Ah Dryden’s prose is n(»t often iv ad in the pn*- 
sent age, we shall venture on anotluu* extract. 

“ He must have been a man of most w’ohdei’ful 
comprehensive nature, beiaiuse, as it has hceii 
truly observed of him, he has taken into the com- 
pass of his ‘Canterbury Tab’s ' the vjirious luaiiiiers 
and humours, as wc now call them, of the wdiolo 
English nation in his age. Not a single character 
has esca])ed him. All his pilgrims arc severally 
distinguished from oacli other, and not oijly in their 
inclinations, but in their very, physiognomies and 
persons. Bapt^ta Porta could nut have described 
tbeir natures better, than by the marks which the 
poet gives them. The matter and maumlr of their 
tales, and of tbeir telling, are so suited to their 
diftbreiit educations, humoitrs, and calling?*, tliat 
each of them would be improper in any other 
mouth. Even the grave and serious characters 
are distinguished by their several sorts of gravity ; 
their discourses are such as beloug to tlieir age, 
their calling, and their breeding ; such as ai’e 
becoming of them, and of them only. S<»me of his 
persons are vicious, and some virtuous ; some are 
unlearned, or (as ("luiucer callu them) lewd, and 
some are learned. Even the ribaldry of the low 
characters is different ; the reeve, the m?ller,*ai^i 
the cook, are several men, and distinguished from 
each other, as much as the mincing lady prioress, 
and the broad-speaking, gap-toothed wife of Bath. 
But enough of this: there is such a variety of game 
Bpriiigiug up before me, that I am distracted in 


iiiy choice, and know not which to follow. It ia 
sufficient to say, according to the provei’b, that 
Iiero is God’s plenty. We have our forefathera and 
great grand dames all before us, as they were in 
Chaucer’s days ; their general characters are still 
remaining in mankind, aij^d even in England, though 
they are called by other names than those of monks 
and friars, of canons, and lady-abbcsses, and nuns ; 
for inankind is ever the Siime, and nothing is lost 
out of nature, though every thing is altered. — 
Boccace lived in the sjiuie ago with Chaucer, had 
the same genius, and followed the same studies ; 
both writ novels, and each of them cultivated his 
mother-tongue. — In the serious part of poetry, the 
advantage is wholly on Chaucer's side; for, tJiougli 
the Englishman has borrowed many titles from tlu’ 
^Italian, yet it aj)pears, that those of Boe.cace were^r 
not generally of bis own making, but taken from 
authors of former ages, and by him only modelled ; 
so that what w'as of invention iii either of them 
may be judged equal. But (Miaueor has retiued on 
Boccace, and has mended the stories whicdi lie has 
borrowed, in his way of telling, though prose allows 
more liberly of ihoiight, dud the expression is more 
4‘asy when uncoufiued by numbtsrs. coiiutry- 
iiian carries weight, and yet wins the race at dis* 
advantage.” * 

By Wiiy of contrast to this juocc of admirable 
criticism, wc giye the comments of a modern poet. 

“Chaucer, notwithstanding the praises bestowed 
on him, I think obscure and contemptible. He owes 
bis celebrity merely to liis antiquity, which he docs 
not deserve so well as Pierce Plowman, or Thomas 
of Erciltlounc.” Such is the recorded o])inioii of 
Lord Byron in his Life by Moore, and he is perhaps 
tlie only English poet of stiuidard reputation who 
has underrated ChaT»cer. It sh(>uld not lie concealed, 
however, P'Mfc his lordship was in his twentieth year 
when ho put this opinion on }>aper. 

Cliauciu' jiad two sons, Thomas and Louts. Rtv 
specting the latter no account exists from which his 
station in Kfe, or the time and manner of his death, 
8an be learned. Of the former, however, a parti- 
cular luStpiy w preserved. Besides the office of 
chief butler granted to him by Hichanl 11. and 
confirmed for iif(» by Henry IV., ho was thrice 
presented speaker of the House of Commons, and 
chalked with three embassies to the court of Franco. 
He was tilso sheriff of Oxfordshire and Berkshire ; 
constable of Wallingford and Knai'esborough cas- 
tles ; and Iiad his public services rew'arded by a 
life-gTJiiit of the manors of Woodstock, Haiie- 
hnnigb, Wotton, and Stantesfield. He died at his 
seat Eweliq, in Oxfordshire, April 28, 1484, leaving 
one daughter, namt; j Alice, who was married, first, 
to Sir John Philips, knight; secondly, to Thomas 
Moiitacute, Earl of Salisbury, and thirdly, to the 
well-known William de la Pole, Earl, and after- 
wards iJbke of Suffolk, who was murdered in the 
straits' of Dover, during the reign of Ih’iiry VI. 

The W'orks of Chtiucer are too voluminous even 
for enumeration hei^ ; they were jiiH servod in 
manuscript for seventy yeai's, and began to be 
printed in 1478, when Caxton gave aib edition of 
the Canterbury Talcs. They have since appeared 
in varitius forms, and under different editors, of 
whom the last and best is by Uirie, in eight vols. 
8vo., 1721 . The Canterbury Tales have more re- 
cently been presented to the public wdth elaborate 
notes, glossary, commentaries, and essays, by Mr. 
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Tyrwhitt, who has thus effected all that can be 
undertahen for tne illustration of the author and 
his text. A small and very agreeable volume, the 
Poems of Geoffrey Chaucer, has lately been pub- 
lished with an excellent introduction by Mr. R. H. 
Horne, and a Life by Professor Leonhard Schmitz. 
We cannot perhaps make%> better close of our own 
imperfect sketch than by inserting the concluding 
paragraphs of the learned German’s biograpliy. 

“ For the well-known portrait of Chaucer wo are 
indebted to an old MS. of the Canterbury Tales, 
belonging to the tift^jjenth century, which is at pre- 
sent in the posj^ssion of the Marquis of Stafford. 
This MS., at the comineneenieiit of the tale of 
Meliboeus, ropresenti the poet riding on horseback, 
in a vest or gipou of dark velvet, with a bonnet of 
tf^he same colour, with gilt anclacc, or dagger, black 
|%oots, and with the trappings of his horse partially* 
gilt, [n the part iff the tale of Melibccus in which 
the poet pourtrays hinself, he hints that he was 
rather corpulent, and was in the habit of looking 
down on the grouiul. He also gives a simihir por- 
trait of himself in the Prologue to the ‘ Rime of 
Sire Thopas.’ But, notwHhstandlng tliis tendency 
to be corjjuJent, his a])pearance conveys tlio im- 


I pression of great delicacy. He seems to have been 
short of stature. His countenance, calm and com - 
posed as it was, appears to have been expressive of 
a high degree of mire humour. 

^^The charactorand temperament of Chaucer are 
clearly and beautifully set forth in his own works. 
He was checrful,ckiiid, open and serene to the last 
moments ofdiis life, and gained the affections of all 
with whom ho came in contact ; his social habits 
^ere fonned by the various circumstances and 
spheres in wdiicli he had lived and moved. He was 
naturally social, and even convivial, and, like many 
other poets, he paid little regard to his financial 
means; h^ico we find him involved in diflicultics 
at times, when, considering his ample income, we 
should have least expected it. But, notwithstanding 
this carelessness about his own affairs, Chau(;er 
was, in the highest degree, strict and punctual in 
the performance of all his oiKcial duties. 

Great poet^f neither the obliteration of the mo- 
numental tribute to thy honour, ifor the ages that 
have rolled over thy quiet ashes, can ever erase 
one letter from the bead-iViM of thy fame, or cover 
i^ith the desert sand of time the records of thy 
spirit which thou thyself hast left us.” 


MARGARET BEAUFORT, COUNTESS OF RICHMOND AND DERBY. 

Foremost and leaning from her golden cloud 
The venerable Marguna see } 

“ Welcome, my noble son !" she cried aloud, 

To this thy kindred train and me; 

Pleased in Ihy lineanicnts we trace 
A Tudor's fire, a Beaufort’s grace,” — Gray. 


Nuxt to the mausoleum of Mary Queen of Scots, 
in the south side of Henry the S<jvcnth’s Ghaj)rl, is 
a tabK‘ monument of bla(!k innrbU-' and touchstone, 
panelled with coats of arms, aifd Hurmouiited with 
a female effigy ie robes doubled with eriuinc ;-ttbo 
whole finely wrought in gi't brass. On a fillet th 
the same metal, nnnid the cornice of the table, is a 
Latin i iscriptioii, written by the celebrated Eras- 
mus — his foe for it wa» twenty shillings — which 
thus expresses the purposes of the tomb : — 

ft 

Margarbta:. Richemonclim. Lcgitimi. Henrici. 
Matri. Octavi. iEvia*. Qua*. Stipendia. Coustituit. 
trib. line. Coenobio. Moiiaehis. et. Doctori. Gram- 
matices. Apud. Wymbom, Perq. Angiiam. Totam. 
Xlivini. Verbi. X^rmconi. Duob. Item. Intcrpretib. 
Litterar. Saerar. Alteii. Oxoniis. Alteri. Caiita- 
brigiae. ubi. ei. Collegia. Hu'x Christo.* et. Joanni. 
Discipulo. eius. struxit. Moritur. An. Dom. M.n.ix. 

HI. RAL. XVLTI. 

To Margarrt of Richmond, Motlicr of the 
Seventh ‘Henry, and grandmother of the*Eighth ; 
who founded a revenue for three monks in this 
Abbey, established a monastery and gniramar 
doctors at Wymbome,*and over all England a 
preacher of the divine word. She also appointed 
two exfK)iMi4ers of the Holy Bible, one at Oxford, 
and one at Cambridge, whore she moreover built 
two Colleges — to Clirist and his disciple John, 
She died on the Kalends of July, MDIX. 

«To the particulars here given of this illustnous 
woman, a lew facts are to be added. She was born 


at Blctshoe, in Bedfordshire, during the year 1441, 
and was the sole daughter and heiress of John 
BtJjiufoi’t, Buko of Somerset, who was the son of 
the celebrated John of Gaunt, Buko of Laiiciistcr. 
While yet in her fifteenth year, her hand vas 
solicited in marriage by the Duke of Suffolk, fur 
his son ; and by Henry VI. for his Iialf-brotlior, 
Edmund of lladham, Earl of Richmond. The 
latter nobleman was prclurred, and upon an inllu- 
ence, according to the story of Sir Francis I^*ori 
and Bishop Fisher, no less extraordinary than tlic 
following. I’erplexed in her choice between the 
two suito'f.?, Margaret requested the advice cf 
an elderly gciiLewohian, who sagqjy decided that 
she ought not to consult her heart upon the occa- 
sion, but refer herself in prayer to the patron of 
virgins, St. Nicholas, who after due suit appeared 
to the pious maid in Jiis episcopal .robes, and pro- 
nounced for Eiirl Edmund. By this match Mar- 
garet had a son, afterwards ‘Henry VI 1., and 
within the short term of fifteen weeks after his 
birth was left a widow. In the course of time, 
h<»wever, and without any miraculous interference, 
she obtained two more husbands, but bad no fur- 
ther issue by them. Her second lord was Henry 
Stafford, a fe(3n of*, the Buke of Buckingham : he 
died ill 1481 ; and her third, Thomas, Lord Stan- 
lfy,*she Vnarried in 1486. The last nobleman, after 
greatly aiding Henry VII. in bis descent upon 
England, put the crown on his head on Bosworth 
field, and was created Earl of Derby. He was the 
xichest subject in the realm, and a nobleman of 
manifold deserts. Hjs step-son, whom he had so 
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vigorously helped to place on the throne, ordered hotel, called God’s House, which had been appro- 
him to be executed forhij.fli Iroasoii, on a charge of priated to four fellows by Henry VI. The funds 
corresponding with rcbi ) i abroad. After depriving attaclied for its support were considerable, and 
her of her husband in this m'onsti-ous wanner, comprised, amongst other lands uml rents, tho j 
Henry VII. affected gre: f respect and honour for f manors of Malton, Mclred, and Beach, in Com- / 


his mother. A distant v isit he paid Jier in 1490 
afforded Perkyn Warbeck an opportunity for his 
disastrous landing at Deal. * 

Such was the rank, and such the condition of 


f bridgeshiro; the manors Dites worth, Kegwoi'th, 
Hathern, and Walton, in Leicestershire; the abbey 
of Creko in Norfolk ; the manor of Ko} don, in 
Essex ; and the impropriation of Mauiherc, in 


Margaret Beaufort ; but the history of her actions Wales. To the ample I’eveniie thus derived, it 


is by no means so brief ; for, ac(j>rding to Stow#, a 
volume would hardly suffice to recapitulate and 
describe her virtues and great acts. Jyfotwith- 
standing those feuds of kindred which eouvulsed 
the age, she was invited to carry the train of queen 
Anne, at the coronation of Richard 111. ; and it has 


may not be misplaced to state, that several addi- 
tions were afterwards made. • Of these tho first 
was by Edward VJ., who gave an<*thcr fellowship, 
from a scruple that the master and twelve fellows 
might be supposed to constitute a profane allusion 
to our Saviour and his twelve apostles. During 


been asserted that she is entitled to tlio merit of the same reign, the crown exchanged the rents of 
having eonciliated, if not projected tlio union of€lie llrornwell A})bey for the manor of Roydon above- 


red and white roses, by engaging Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, the first commoner, and tlie^iueeii of Eng- 
land, widow of Edward JV., to marry her eldest 
daughter Elizabeth to the Earl of Richmond. For 
her zeal in this affair •Richard conipelK'd Lord 
Stanley to liold her person in restraint ; but ths 
usurper perished; and being ejisily prevailed upon 
to waive her pretensions to the crown in favour of 
her son, she soon after renounced the mazes of am- 
bition, and devoted her life to works of charity and 
virtue, amongst which the patronage of learning 
usurped a distinguished share, ifie detail of her 
munificence begins with her receiving twelve dis- 
tressed objects under her own roof, w here they were 
fed and clothed. As the one dropped oil', another was 
admitted ; so that the mnnher relieved continued 
alwiiys tho same. The lecturers in divinity at the 
Universities of Oxford and Canibridgo were lier 
next care : the articles of their endowment, w'hieh 
was ill perpetuity, were dated September 8, 1582 ; 
and provided, that the professors sln^uld be chosen 
every second year, by the doetiirs and bacheloi'S of 
divinity assembled together in full convocation, 
and that tlio salary of each lecturer shoifld be 
twenty marks a-year. Tiie bequest to Cambridge, 
it may be addi d, was further augmented, J uiy 5, 
1660, to the sum of 20/. ; and August 20, 1605, by 
the rectory of Terrington, in Norfolk — a gift from 
James 1. The most singular of her foundations 
was tliat of a preacher of the gos]iel for all Eng- 
land ; the date of the articles for it w^as August 6, 
1504; tho patronage was vcstei^in Cambridge, the 
salary fixed at Iftl. a-ycar, and the* conditions, at 
least six sermons annually in the dioceses of Lon- 
don, Ely, and Lincoln. The duties of tliTs office, 
however, have been since materially abridged by 
a somewhat degenerate roya^ dispensation, Vhich 
exempts the preacher from all but one sermon, to 
be delivered before the University at the com- 
mencement of Easter term. In honour of the 
spot where her parents were interred, and to secure 
a constant tribute of prayer for the repose of their 
souls, she now attached a perpetual chantry to tho 
parish church of Wimbome, in Dorsetshire, with 
the provision that grammar slioiild be^aught free 
in it to all who should demand, while the world 


mentioned ; and three more scholarships were 
created by tho monarch, upon Is'iiefactious be- 
queathed for tlie juu’pose, by Bishop Fisher, Sir 
Walter Mildmay, Ricliard Bunting, and othei's. 
At the present day, tlie endowments of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, ai*e for fifteen ii‘llows and fifty- 
six scholars. • • 

MargaiH‘t commenced tho constiniction of St. 
John’s College in* 1508, and cliose her situation 
upon a spot formerly covered by Nigel, second 
Bishop of Ely, v\;ith iui hospital for canons regular, 
but converted into a priory by another bish<q>, 
Hugh de Balsham. The constitution of this cstab- 
lisliment wjis originally for a master and fifty 
fellows and scholars, whose imuntciianco was pro- 
vided for by a deed, settling on them tho issues 
and profits of the foundress’s estate and lauds in 
the counties of Devon, Somerset, and Northamp- 
im, at that lime' r mounting to 400/. a-ycar; also 
by the rev- uues ol liie old priory, then valued at 
80/. Is. lOd. a-year ; and by a licence of mortmain 
for 50/. a-year. 'llliij charusr of tho foundation was 
dutc*d April 0, 1611; and the college, after costing 
betweii 4000/. and 5000/, in building, was opened 
Jfily 2(L 1516. Tliis was a rnagnifieeiit institution; 
but it Kufil>red eonsiderahlo losses after tlie death 
of the countess, when her grandson, Henry VI II., 
sued for and recovered the* estates as ludr at law. 
By this proceeding tho income of the cikllege w'as 
redudbd to the proceeds^ from part of an estate at 
Fordhain, in Cambridgeshire, and the nivoiiues of 
the former priory. Bishop Fisher, however, sliortly 
afterwards procured for it the hospital of Ospriiig, 
in Kent ; and other benefactors, of whom the most 
liberal were archbishops Morton and Williams, in 
the cont*se yf time sp far compensated fur those 
deprivations, thut the former fuliioss of the funds 
was more than restor^jd. St. John’s College is now 
one of the w'ealthiest in the University, and con- 
sists of fifty-nine fellows and one hundred and 
fifteen scffolars. 

But even here Margaret’s bounty was not ex- 
hausted. Observing, during an occasional visit to 
her property in the Aieighbrnirliood, the great dis- 
tance between the parsonage-house and church of 
Torrington, hi Devonshire, slie transfoJWKjd to the 


endured, by a priest whose stipend was A,ted*a1f incumbent and his successors her own maiior- 


10/. a-year. 

The erection and endowment of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, followed in 1505. Originally this was 
an institution for a master, twelve fellows, and 
forty-seven scholars, built upon the site of a small 


bouse and the land lu’ound it, wliich immediately 
adjoined the church. She also built and endowed 
an alms-house for poor women, near Westminster 
Abbey, and established a fund, by tho conditions 
of which a long table is spread every Saturday in 
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the south cross of the ahbey, at which her charity 
is i^taken of by forty poor women, who receive 
individually two-pence, a pound and a half of beef, 
and a fourpenny-loaf*t>f bread. 

The private life of Margaret of Beaufort was 
disciplined with a rigidity that fully supported the 
character of her public actions. Her every care 
was for the good of others ; and she may thus bo 
instanced as a favorite pattern of that ascetic devo- 
tion, which the Catholic church delighted to incul- 
cate in the days of its enthusiastic prosperity. It 
was her habit to rise at live o’clock in the morning, 
and occupy he^elf in prayer and meditation until 
ten, at which hour she descended from her closet 
to diimer. After ^his refreshment she resumed 
lier devotions until noon, and spent the rest of the 
day in reading and acts of chai'ity. It was a con- 
sbint rule with her to relievo every poor persoA 
who claimed h^v aid, and tend upon every sick one 
who solicited her ministration. In this latter 
capacity she performed the most servile offices, 
and accustomed herself to the most distivbsing 
scenes — always watcliing lier patients even to the 
last agony, in order, as* she said, that she might 
learn ho^ die ; and following them all to the 
grave, that she might attest her humility, and ]>rc- 
pare for that equality, to wliidfi death levels us 
all. Bishop Fisher, who was her confessor, wrott» 
her eulogy, in which he describes J^er as j)osRcssing 
a tenacious memory, a piercing wit, and great 
sagacity. Her ttiinjier was firm and equal, even in 
the vicissitudes of fortune ; and her strongest pas- 
sion, a lively tenderness for her sou, whose perse- 
cution, coronation, and death, she witnessed with 
feelings of strong emotion. 

Margaret was also an author ; — she had a know- 
ledge of Latin ; and translated from the French 
A Mirror of God for, the Sinful Soul,” which was 
printed in 4to, with cuts on vellum, by Hiebaru 
l?ynson ; and also the fourth booh of “Dr. Jerson’s 
Iinibition oi' Christ.” Bythe command of Henry VII. 
she drew up “ Ordert for Great Estate* of Ladies 
and Noble- women, for their Precedence, Attirtf^, 
ar i Weari/tg of Barbes at Funerals, ovci*the chin, 
and under the same,” Her name :ils»» appears to 
two other publications •of blaalj-lctter value, the 
first of whiel) is, “ Waltcre Hylton’s Scala Perfec- 
tionis, Englished, and printed by command ofTMar- 
garete, Conntesse of Hichuiond and Derby, in Wil- 
Uhui Caxton’ei hous, by Wyiik}ii de Worde, Anno 
Sairtis lf>04 and the second, An Exposition of 
the Seven Penitemtial Psalms ; compyled by the 
Right Reverend Fader in God, John Fishc^r, D.D., 
&c.. Bishop of Rochester, ^at Exhqytation and 
Stoui 7 ing of the niost excellent Priitcjess Margarete, 
&c. Imprinted, &c., 7th August, 1 6) 0.” Her library 
is represented to have been both numerous and 
highly valuable, at a period when printing was in 
its first infancy, and but a few of the nomlity liad 
attained even the accomjjHshmcnt of penmanship. 

" Thus exemplary in virtue and conspicuous in 
learning, she continued to deserve the admiration 
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SrKNSKR is commcmora.ted by a plain tablet in the 
Boot’s Comer. It was originally erected by Anne, 
the celebrated Countess of Dorset, who paid Nicho- 


of her contemiwraries, until the austerity of her 
devotional habits brought on a decline, whiph 
snatched her from the service of her fellow-creatures 
at the age of 68. She expired at Westminster on 
the 2f>th June, 1609, just three months after the 
accession of her profligate g:^dson, Henry VI 1 1., 
to the throne, and was buried directly under the 
spot now chvered by her tomb. Mr. Sharon Turner 
ascriboa to Margarcit the merit of liaving coun- 
•sellcd her grandson Henry VIII. in the choice of 
hi^first ministers^ the best probably by whom he 
was served. Upon this subject Mr. Tumor might 
have spoken with more emphasis than he has done; 
the ti’uth being that Margaret, as Henry’s guardian, 
by his father’s will, positively appointed his first 
ministers to their places. 

Of the life and actions of Margaret Beaufort it 
is difficult to speak in the ordinary terms of com- 
mendation : her generosity was so princely, her 
works so extrjrordinary for her sex and the age she 
adorned, and her virtues so purely benevolent, tlint 
but few" can now be e\]>ected to emulate what all 
must be proud to admire. *■ Most readers wdll consi- 
der the period of her death extremely fortunate, and 
rejoice ti> feci, that she was spare<l i he hoiTor of wit- 
nessing her own gi*aiidsoii profaning those shrines, 
and spoliating those endowments* which it was her 
chief pride to ch'oorat^ and enrich. Margaret was 
a ineuihei of n(^less than five religious associations, 
those of Westminster, CrowJand, Durham, Wym- 
I bume* and the Charter House of London. Unlike 
most devotees, her love for her specdcs was neither 
chilled nor weakened by seclusion, nor w’as the 
practical character of her virtues diminislied by the 
contemplative piety she indulged in. 

In conclusion, it should not be suppressed, that 
one solitary action in the life of Margju’et Beaufort 
has been considered by some authors a slur upon 
the virtues of her general character. The reflection 
has been inconsiderately hazard^.!!, and is mentioned 
here for the sake of impartiality and correction. 
Ahouf the year 1496 she w’as anxious to promote 
her step-son, James Stanley, to the bishopric of 
Ely ; and the better to qualify him for the duties 
of this calling, endeavoured to obtain the celebrated 
Erasmus for his tutor, by the offer of a large pen- 
sion. 'J’he latter, however, refused the task* with 
some vanity, asserting that he w'ould not be so 
liiiidered/rom prosecuting his studies, for all llie 
wealth in the w'orhi; and with tliis answer the idea 
I was abandoneiT. Upon the face §f such a project 
as this, no ordinary reader can perceive any cause 
of blam& ; yet from it some awkward wits have 
affected to reproach Margaret with a culpable 
attempt to force an ignorant relative upon a learned 
and responsible dignity. But it is needless to show 
that the conchision contradicts the incident ; for it 
is the grossest of perversions to assert, that to 
design a young man for tlic church, and engage 
the first scholar of the age to instruct him, has any 
thing in it illaudable or offensive. 
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las Stone 407. for it, and consisted of a block of 
Purbeck stone, which, falling gi'adiially into decay, 
was restored by a subscription, set on foot at the 
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instigation of Mason the poet, in 1768. The form 
' of tho present memorial corresp()nd8 with the 
old ’one in every particular, the substitution of 
statuary marble for I’urbeck stone solely ex- 
cepted. The in'i^cription, one of the simplest 
and most touching in the jy>bf‘y, is cut in this 
order : * ^ 

lleare lyos (expecting the second 
('oinrninge of our Saviour Christ • 

Jesus) the body of Edm%nd Spencer, 

The Prince of Poets in his tyirie, 

Whose divine spirrit needs n(»e • 

Other witnesse than the works • 

Wliich he left behindo him. 

Ho was borne in London in the yeare 1553, 
And died in the yeare 1698. ^ • 

Of Edmund Spenser, if not one of the most 
popular, certjiiuly one of the mt»st highly gifted 
of oiir ancient poets, all ae<50unts are imperfect 
and unsatisfactory i^ the extrenuj. lie himself 
tells us in verse as Chaucer lias done, that he 
was a native of liOndon, but the street or quarter 
is not known ; though it is supposed to have been 
somewhere near the Tower, All that is known of 
tho manner and progress of his education is com- 
prised in the facts, that he appears to have been a 
sizar in Pembroke College, (?aiinhridge, during the 
year 1569, where he studied for seven years ; and 
that afti*r taking his degree of Master of Arts, he 
stood an unsuccessful contest for a fellowship in 
1576. Tiiis latter disappointment is thought t<» 
have driven him from the University, where ho 
liad iormed an intimacy with (rabritd Harvey, tho 
astrologer, who proved a useful friend through life. 
Ho now 8j)cnt some time among his relatives in the 
ij(>rth of England, The “ Shepherd’s Complaint,’* 
a pastoral poem in twelve eclogues, published in 
1579 , and dedicated, under Ihe signature of Ini- 
merito, to Mr., afterwards Sir Philip Syc||iey, was 
his first production. The subject of the fii*st 
eclogue is tho lament of a shepherd boy, I’oliii 
Clout, for the loss of his lass : it is said to have been 
founded on the disappointment of the poet in a 1 ve 
affair of his own. Hy Sydney, whom he thus rnadt* 
hn* friend, he was introduced to the infiiiciitial 
Earl of Leicester, and by him named an .agent for 
foreign eouiitric'S. That he either went, abroad or 
oxecuted any offices, in conseffiieive of this appoint- 
ment, is not«upposed. The Earl of Essex also 
patronized him, while Lord Burleigh, is said to 
have regarded him with disfavor, principally on 
account of some allusions in his poem |o Arch- 
bishop Griiidal and Bishtvp Aylmer. As a de- 
pendent upon patrons and court favour, Spenser 
has written some touching lines, which doubtless 
give expression to his own bitter experience in that 
re.sj>oct. 

• Merry London, ray most kindly nurse, 

That to me gave this life’s first native source, 

Though from another place l^ake mf name, 

An house of antient fame. 

Proihalam^n* • • 

The common statement is, that the “house of antient 
fame " was that of Earl Spencer. The particular branch to 
which the poet belonged is now said to be that which was 
settled until the year 1690 at Hurstwood, near Burnley, in 
Lancashire, and to which his father belonged. 


“ Full little knowcitt thou that hast not tried 
What hell it is in suing long to hirlo; 

To lose good days that might be blotter spent; 

To waste long nights in pensive iliscontent ; 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow ; 

To feed on hope, to nine with fear and sorrow ; 

To have thy prince’s*grace, yet want his peerti’, 

To have thy asking, yet wait many years ; 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 

To eat thy heart through comfortless despairs; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To spend, to give, to wait, to be undone.” 

• 

At length, in 1580, Lord Ordy, of Wilton, was 
commissioned to be Lord Deputy of Ireland, and 
Spenser was declared his secretary. The duties of 
this busy post bo discharged with gi’oat talent and 
assiduity for two years. Returning then to Englaml 
with Lord Grey, he is said to have hung awhile 
about the court of Queen Elizahotli, who, in 1586, 
gave him a grant of three thousand acres in the 
county of Cork, which fonnod a part of the forfeited 
estates of the Earl of Desmond. Of this property 
he took possession diiriyg tho course of the follow- 
ing year; and a residence upon it being required, 
he took up his abode at the castle ofalOilcolman, on 
the banks of tho river Mulla, near Doneraile, and 
was chosen clerk to the council of the province of 
Munster. Here ho was visited by Sir Walter 
Rsileigh, w'honi ho celebrated in a poem entitled 
the “.Shepherd (»f the Ocean.” Here, too, ho occu- 
pied himself w’iih tho composition of his “ Faery 
Queen,” aiul after reading the manuscript to his 
friend “amongst the coolly sliad(‘ of the green 
alders by the Mnlla’s shore,” he proceeded to Lon- 
don in 1590, where it was published without delay, 
prefaced with a dedication to Elizaoelh, and an 
explanatory addn ss to Raleigh. 'Flie queen re- 
turned !, r part the (‘ornplimeiit with a pension 
of 50?, a year. But the money, though ordered, 
was not paid, vrtiiyh, according to an old anecdote, 
caused the queen to rebuke Lord Burleigh for his 
pjlrsimoif^', in not letting the poet “ have reason for 
his rhyme.” According to Iicnslowo the player, 
Spenset had to indite a ([uatrain upon the occa- 
sion : — 

“ It plras 'i your grace upon a time 

, I’o grant me reason for my rhyme; 

But from that jinie until this season 
1 heard of neither rhyme nor reason.” 

Before a twelvemonth liad elapsed, he w'cnt hack 
to Ireland, and after the pastoral fashion, which he 
so loved to sing, married a rustic lass of low degree. 
Tho distui'bed statij of tho country, however, com- 
pelled him td seek refuge in lingland, during the 
year 1595, where he printed “ Colin Clout *s come 
homo again,” with some other poems, such as the 
“ Epitlmlamium,” which relates his courtship and 
marriage ; and his “ Elegy of Astrophel,” written to 
commemorate the death of Sydney. At the same 
time he submitted to th^ queen his “ View of the 
State of Ireland,” which remained in manuscript 
until 1633, when it was edited by Sir James^ Ware, 
who passed a high panegyric upon the l^mwlfidge and 
judgment it revealed, but condemned the spirit of 
political acerbity which it breathed. There can be 
no doubt that it contains much that is fanciful, os 
well ns much that is severe and mistaken, but ^eo 
much that is correct and judicious. He had ^he 
sagacity to detect and the courage to expose some 
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of the great errors of the English government of 
Ireland. For this he deserves credit^ which should 
be freely given to him, although it is quite certain 
that his principles of government were arbitrary, 
and several of his proceedings in Ireland were by 
no means of a high or jusf^ description. A fresh 
impression of the " Faery Queen,*’ to which were 
added some new books, engaged his attention in 
1596, and constituted his last literary labour. The 
poem, therefore, has the misfortune of being in- 
complete. 

Tempted by the hope of peaceful times, he once 
more ventured o\^r to Ireland in 1597, hut was 
doomed to severe misfcjptunes. The Earl of T^Tone 
had roused the persecuted natives into ndiellion, 
^nd overran the country with tire and sword. 
CXtstle Colman was burnt, Spenser and his wife 
escaped with difSe* 'Uy, and the infant child of 
Spenser’s perisbetl tn the 6araes. All his lands 
devastated, and his property made the spoil of the 
victors, the poet hurried hack with bis wife into 
England, and after a short interval of indigence 
expired, according to the assertion of his biogra- 
phers, of want and a broken heart, in King Sti'eet, 
Westminster*? The Earl of Essex discharged the 
expenses of his funeral, which w%s attended by 
several brother bards, who threw elegies, epitaphs, 
sold panc'gyrics upon his works into the grave, with 
the pens that wrote them. His poernjf, particularly 
the “ Faery Queen,’’ have been published at dif- 
ferent times, in various forms ; but the best com- 
pl(‘te edition of his works is that given by Mr. Todd, 
in six vols. 8vo. 

The rust of time, and an obsolete phraseology, 
have robbed Sp€)nser of his reputation amongst 
common readers, but, with scholars, ago has only 
mellow<‘d his honours. He is one of our richest 
deschijitivc poets. Like Chaucer, he has l)een para- 
phrased and imitated by Munc of the most illus- 
trious of oir’ Is. Popti ranks fiist in tlie list, hut 

• Tlic painfui fact is related In Drummond* of IJaw- 
thon.doM’s couversiitions with Ben Jonsori. The words are, 
“Theiritili hu\ii/, spoiled Spenser’s goods, and liantt his 
house and a little child new horn, he and his wife escaped. 
And after he died for lake of hqiad in King Street, and re- 
fused tw-eiity pieces sent to him hy my Lord of Lssex, 
adding, ho was sorry he had no time to spend them.” , 


fails to impart in any way a true idea of his original, 
Thomson’s " Castle of Indolence ” is an admirable 
imitation, and Slienstone’s Schoolmistress,” with 
tlie “ Education of Achilles ” by Bedingfield, are 
pleasing specimens in the same stylo. His works 
are to bo reviewed ^under the head of pastorals, 
sonnets, and IjymnS ; and that mainspring of bis 
feme, the “ Faery Queen.” The pastorals can now 
be seldom read, for they are too crude and imper- 
for a modern taste. Who now will endure to 
read of shepherds wh^ discourse with equal power 
and fluency of politics and love, and compose com- 
f>arisons beKveen popery and protestautism ? The 
sonnets and*^)yrouB are, in many passages, remark- 
able for beauty of sentiment, felicity of versifica- 
tion, a fervid spirit of piety, strongly and yet not 
unpleasantly mixed with a vein of speculative 
Platoi^Bin, and an exalted strain of morality ; but 
they are most tediously pedantic. The ‘‘ P’acry 
Queen ” is justly Sbstimated one of the noblest com- 
positions in our language. Fault undoubtedly may 
be found wdth the prolixity and confusion of the 
plan, the want of coniioxioA and incident in the 
fabfe, and the improbability of the adventures; but 
it must always rank deservedly high ainonpt the 
productions of llie English muse, for fertility of 
imagination, vividness of description, and richness 
of allegory, F('r this last quality, Spen.ser has been 
not infelicitously described as the Hubens of poetry. 
Perhaps his highest merit is, that the critics esteem 
him Sliakesju'are’s equal in point of imagination ; 
but then ln' w^ants Shakespeare’s lifelike reality ; 
and his greatest fault is that he turns every 
thing into allegory. Ho is tlu' father of the stanza I 
called Spensej'ian, in whicli the Faery Queen is 
written, and abounds wiiJi specimens of noble and 
stately v^^rsification. ft is impossible not to admire 
the beauty of his conceptions, and the brightness 
in which he displays them. On the other liaiid, his 
proncncss to circumstantialminuteness, his ince.«sant 
personifications, the extreineextension «>f his** l'\'i«‘ry 
Queen,” which, long as it is, was nev(T finished, and 
above all, his own confession, that this great eom- 
positioii was a “dark conceit,” suffice to show that, 
much as we may wonder at the variety and 
splendor of Spenser's powers, he never again can 
be pojmlar. " 


•ISAAC CASAUBdN. 


In. the Poet’s Comer is a tabular monument^ to the 
memory of Isaac Casaubon, an author and editor, 
eminent for voluminous criticism and learning, who 
was bom in 1659 at Cre^ in Dauphiny, of which 
place his father was minister. After studying at 
ills natiye place until he was nineteen years of age, 
he remoVed^to Geneva, to attend the lectures of 
Francis Portus, a learned Cretan. Here the young 
scholar's proflcieiicy was so remarkable, that he 
became a professor of Greek within tlie term of 
four years. In 1666, ho married a daughter of 
Uefliy Stephens^ the critical printer, a lady who 
liore him twenty children* A few years after his 


marriage, that is to say about the year 1591, h<‘ 
appears to have been involved in serious pecuniary 
difficulties, in consequence of having become secu- 
rity in a large sum of money for an Englishman 
named Wotton, presumed to be the well known Sir 
Henry, with whom he was intimate. He was as- 
sisted^ by fcaliger and other scholars, but was so 
sti^iteucd in his circumstances that he was glad 
to take the profe-ssorship of Greek at Montpelier, 
to which he removed in 1696. In 1598 he pro- 
ceeded to Paris, was patronized by Henry IV., 
made a professor of the metropolitiin university, 
and presented with a pension, which was so irregu- 
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larly paid as to piDvoke st)rnp coinjWuinfs. llopt's 
wore now eutertained that he would imitate liia i 
royal master, and hecoine a convert to the Clmrch 
of* Romo, and liis r('ltn*tanec to concur with Du j 
Plessis Mornay, in the ooiifereiicc held at Fontain- 
bleau witli Ctirdinal du J *crroiif gave strength to the 
supposition. He seems, however, tt have been of 
Dr. Johnson’s opinion, that a man should persist 
in the faith of his father ; for though he inclined 
to the cause of the pontiff, he refused to ciiJ)race 
his religion. In process of time he succeeded to 
the post of king’s librarian, and received an addi- 
tional pension. His reputation was atj.he highest, 
when the assassination of Henry clouded all his 
prospects, and he sought a new fortunti in England 
under the auspices of Sir 11. Wotton, who had 
been our ambassiidor to France. His rec^ptioiP 
was highly flattering ; James 1. treated him with 
great respect, and provided for liis support by 
giving him a prebendal stall, first in Westminster 
Abbey, and afterwards in Canterbury Cathedral, 
ill return for this ^tronage, he humoured the 
temper of the sovereign, by writing against J:he 
Catholics, an odious labour, to which, according to 
j his panegyrists, gratitude, liut not inclination, ira- 
I ])e)led him. The period of his death, which was 
occasioned by a disease of the bladder, will be 
j foxmd ill his epitaph ; — 

Isaac. Casaubon, 

(<i Doctiorurn quidqiiid ost assurgitc 
Hiiic tarn coleiido nomini :) 

Quern Callia reip. literariic bono 
]*ej)crit. Henricus IV. Francornra Ilex 
Invictissinins Lutetian! literis siiis 
Evocatum Bibliothecm sum prmfccit, 

Chamraq. deinceim dum vixit habuit. 

Eoq. terris evepto Jacobus Mag, Brit. 
Monarcha Regum Doctissiinus Doctis 
Indulgeutiss. in Aiigliam accivit, 

Muniflee fovit. Posteritasq. ob • 

Doctrinum lelcrnum mirabitur. ► 

II. S, E. Tnvidia major : 

Obiit AEteni. in XTO. Vitain anhelans 
Kal. MDCIV. LV. 

Viro opt. Jinmortalitate digniss. 

Tii. Mortonus, Ep. Dunelm. 

Jucundissirnm quoad frui * 

Liciiit Consuefudiitis * 

•Memor, PR. S.P.C.V. ] 

MDCXXXIV. • c 

i 

Qut msse T7dt Casauhonum ^ Superfaiuramt/mnori 1 
Konsaxasedcharlasl&jnt * Etpi'ofuturas postern, 1 


^ Isaac CASAvnoN, 

* (Arise, yc of the learned who remain, 

i To a name so venerable.) 

1 Bom in Friuice, for flic good of letters, 

the invincible llenry IV., king of tlie 
French, called hfin from his studies to 
Paris, apiwiiuted him to preside over his 
library, and thenceforward while he lived, 
held him dear. When that prince was 
tom away from tho world, James, monarch 
of Croat Britain, the^ most learned of 
kings, and most indulgent to the learned, 
invited liim to England, an8 munificently 
cherished. Posterity wiii over admire him 
for his learning. 

He died, breathing eternal life in Christ, ^ 
oil the kalends of July, lfl]4,aged fu'i, and 
lies Iniried here, superior to envy. 

To a man the most excellent, and most 
worthy of immortality, Thomas Morton, 
Bishop of Durham, desired to consecrate 
this momynent, U>34. 

He who w’ould become acquaipted with 
Casaubon, Khould read, not stones, but his 
works, wMch must survive moi'ble, and 
instruct posterity. 

Casanbon’8*cliavacter as a man has been described 
to us as modest, candid, upright, and averse to con- 
troversy. When shown into the Sorbonne, and told 
il was the place in which the fathers of the French 
Church had disputed for nearly 400 yeai*H, he simply 
exclaimed, ** Ay, and what have they decided ?’* As 
a scholar, his industry and talent w'cre consiiler- 
able, as may be inferred from a list of his works, 
, which in*’ uumeiv as, and all of a learned character, 
comprising, "In Diogenem Laertiiiin Nota*,” fol. ; 
" Straboiiis Ge 9 gi’ay)liia^” with commentaries, fol. ; 
" Novum Testaiftentiim Groccum " Lectioncs 
I’beocriticai,” 12m().; "Polyieni Stratagematum 
► " Animadversiones in Dionysium Ualicamassen- 
sem;” If^Vristotelis Opera Grieca,” fol.; "Dicasarchi 
Geographia " Thcojdirosti Charactcres,” 1 2mo. ; 
"Athemeus,” fqj. ; "C.*Pliiiii Case. Sec. Epist. 

" Suetonii Tranquilli Opera,” 4to. ; " L. Apuleii 
Apologia,” 4lo, ; " Historim August® Scriploros 
" Athcnm DoipnosopBistoruiii,” 2 vols. fol. ; " Do 
SatvTicA Gra^corum Poesi, et Rnnianorum Satyra 
" Persii Satyr®,” 8 vo. ; “ l)e Libertate Eeclcsiasticfi 
Liber,” 8vo.; " Polybii Opera ‘^De Rebus Sacris 
et Eeclesiasticis Exercitationes,” fol.; "AdFroii- 
tonem Ducscum Epistolu ;” “ Epislola ad Card. 
PexTonium.” » HisWn Epistles in Latin have also 
been repeatedly published. 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT. 


“How do41 love thee, Beaumont, and thy muiie 
f hat unto me dost such religion use ; 

How do I fe^ my^lf that am not worth 
The least indulgent thought thy words drag forth : 
And even there, where most thou pralsest me 
For writing better, I mutt envy thee i”— Ben Jonson. 
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ter of the Rolls, his father a judge in the Court of 
Common Pleas, and his mother, Anne Pierrepoint, 
belonged to that faraily’in Nottinghamshire, from 
/ which the kte dukedom of Kingston traced its an- 
ceatry. He is said by some to have studied at the 
University of Cambridge, aifii by others, at Oxford, I 
though the name of the college has not been dis- 
covered : but it is certain that ho was a member of 
the I nner Temple. W liether he attained any, or what 
proiiciency in legal knowledge, are points not now 
to be ascertained ; but if we may decide by proba- 
bilities, the profession with him, as with many 
others of the same lively turn of mind, was but 
nominal, and at an <^arly period exchanged for 
more congenial pursuits. He became acciuainted 
• with his celebrated literary co-partner, Fletcher, 
ri^fore he had completed his twentieth year ; and 
from the volunii^'i/Ooness of his productions, and 
the early period of his death, cannot be supposed to 
have had much leisure for any other occupations. 
He married the daughter and heiress of Henry 
Isley ill Kent, and was suddenly snatched away 
from life before he had reaelicd his thirtieth year. 
He was buried in Westminster Abbey, immediately 
under the Spot where the monument to Drydcn 
now stands. He had two daughtciw, of whom It is 
’ only known that one of them, Frances, was sup- 
ported, so late as the year 1700, upon a pension r>f 
100/. a-year from the noble house of flmioud. 

Beaumont’s namu is indissolubly associated witli 
that of Fletcher, who was born ten years before, 
and died just ten years after him. Another coin- 
cidence observed upon between these eminent 
partners in dramatic celebrity is, that out of tifty- 
seven plays to which their names arc aihxod, only 
two are independent productions, and those one by 
each, namely the '^Faithful Shepherdess,” a pas- 
toral, by f ’letcher ; and the “ Masque of Gi'ay’s 
Inn Gentlemen,’* by Beaumont. ^In their iifty- 
seven piect s to be found every variety of cha- 
racter, and jvery display of passion ; oui; laugher 
and our tears are moved with equal mastery ; we c 
hatf and loif- obedient to the scene. T^jo clia- 
racters arc prominently drawn, and the plots are 
suHiciently interesting, b^t not the most artfully 
conducted, and are rather striking in a few situa- 
tions, than attractively sustained throughout yhe 
whole story. In comody thcf dialogue is lively and 
wcL ?i <mned, and in tragedy so bold and poetical 
as to have provoked a comparison with somo pas- 
sages of Shakspeare. Throughout works produced 
In such numbers, and with such I’apidity, m^iny 
faults are. to be expected, and many blemishes will 
be found. Of these the most t:ons{^cudus ai'o an 
extravagance of repartee and metapliysical conceit, 
andx the least pardonable, because the most avoid- 
able, a gross and frequent indulgence of obsceni^. 

I The period at which the plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher were most popularly estimated, was the 
licentious reign of Charles 11,, when they wei*e by 
some vain judges held superior even to those of 
Sbaltspeare. That era, however, is past ; and they 
ore now^ only presented to the public considerably 
pruned, m consequence of a deficiency in stage 
effect, with considerable additions. 

From such a body of matter, the task of culling 
examples of beauty, or instancing faults, is one by 
far too lengthy and burdensome for the limits of these 
pajes. It must, therefore, suffice to present the 
imdoi< with a catalogue. of the jueces, in which the 


nature df each, and tin da. * of its publication, w i 
be distinguished. TIio lal op*^ of Beaumont ant' 
Fletcher began with The Wmi- ' u Hater,*' a come<^ 

/ puhlished in 4to, in 1 007, wJiich was followed 'n ord* -' 
/ by *^TIw Kuii^ht of the Burning Pestle ” a c micdy, 
in mS; ^X'upid*8 Hfiveufre,*' a tragedy, in Wh; *^Tbe 
I Scornful Lady^” a comedy, in Ifilfi; “The Kinc 
no King,” a tragi-comedy, in 1611) ; ‘‘ 'Mie Maid’s 
Tmgedy,” an t»xn nisite pr'*!' *ion, in the same 
year k ‘‘ Thicsrrv nid Tlieodo a tragedy, in 
16*21 ; “ I’hilastev iragi -comedy, Irequeiilly re- 
vived, in 1 622 ; ‘ Tlie Two Noble K insmen,” a tragi- 
comedy, iny6*;{4; “ -c Elder Brother,” a comedy, 
in 1637; ‘‘Monsieur Thomas,” a comedy, in 163«; 

“ Wit without Money,” a comedy, in 1630; “ Rule 
a W’ife, an ' have a Wife,” stiU a favourite comedy, 
<11 I6‘J0; -Md “The Night Walker,” a comedy, in 
1640. For seven years from this date nothing waS 
printed with their names; but in 1647 there ap- 
peared together,*" i'l folio, no less than thirty-fi.«. 
plays, of which the titles and styles are as follows : 

“ Tlie Mad Lover,” a tragi-c^omedy ; “ The Spanwh 
Cunite,” a comedy; “The Little i’rench Lawyer,” 
a comedy; “The Custom of the Countiv,” a comedy; 
“The Noble Gentloma' a tragi-comedy; “The 
Captain,” a comedy ; “ The Beggar’s Bush,” a 
comedy; “The Coxcomb,” a comedy; “The False 
One,*’ a tmgody; “The Chances,’’ an excellent 
comedy; “The Li^'al Subject,** a tragedy; “The 
Laws of (!andy,*’ a tragi-eoinedy; ‘‘The Lover*s 
Frogre,'.?,** a tragi-comedy; “ The Island I’rincess,** 
a tragi-comedy ; “ TIic Humorous Lit ulenant,” 
a tragi comedy long highly pojmlar; “ Tlio Nice 
Valour,** a tragi-comedy; “ The Maid in tlie Mill,” a 
comedy; “ The Prophetess,*’ a tragedy; “Bonrinea,” 
tragedy, still ranked among the acting plays of 
the da^ ; “The vSea Voyage,” a tragi-comedy; “ The 
Double Marriage,” a tragi-comedy; “The 1’ilgi‘im,” 
a comedy; “The Knight of Malta,” a tragedy: 
“The Woman’s Prize,” a comedy , “ Love's Cure.' 
a comedy; “ The Honest Man’s Furtmio,” a Cfimedy ; 

“ The Queen of Corinth,” a tragicoiuedy; “Women 
Pleased,” a comedy; “A Wife tor a JMonlh,*’ a 
tragi-comedy; “ Wit at several Weapons,” a ci 
niedy; “ Valentinian,” a tragedy: “The Fair Maid 
of the Imi.” atragi-coinr«ly ; “Love's ^’ilgrhrage,” 
a tragi-comedy. and “lour I ’Jays in One.” »AU 
these were printed and acted; but they wrote two 
other comedies never orint('<l, which were entitled, 
“The Faithful Friend,'* and “The Bight Woman.” 
Fletcher’s name also aj. pears, in crUii junction with 
Bon Joiisop, Massinger, and others, to two come- 
dies; and iaumont is believed to have produced 
a piece by himself, w'hich he called, “The History 
of Miui jr. King of Britain.** 

Of the distinctive powers of these joint authors, 
or the specific share which each of them took in 
the coiiipositum of their dramas, our only sources 
of information arc traditional conjecture, and the 
preliminary matter to the edition of their works 
published in 1778* From these it would appear 
that wit was* the chai'acteristic of Fletcher, and 
judgment of BeauAiont : that the talents of the 
fo(piyr w^re the more luxuriant, and those of the 
latter the more mature. By consequence, Fletcher 
cbiefiy projected the story, while Beaumont con- 
trived the development of the action ; the one 
amplified, and the other corrected. According to 
this estimate, Fletcher must have written the larger 
portion of what has appeared under tlieir names, 
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and besides the honour o? more invcntixe genius, 
would be entitled, from ^ - ngcr life, to the praise 
of luiviug eo-oj)erateu in ip Jiher dramatists. If we 
may eredit an account i cn by Wiiistanley, the 
m,-uner in which the^ ■ reOx.cd with their labours 
sft*:reeehJ 0 and g- u>'jlikc in the extreme ; 
u h thriu , mv«t/ng at a tavc'rn, and 

there mgt rnd '‘hoosing thoir rowpectivo scenes 
^jonipositii..* over a hot ' of wim; : a division of 
ph leur m whicii IfeauTi. ♦ ip roprosonteij as 
aiwq-s ^ »'ef ' ng the : re soiious and loft;«parts. 
It woiilu sei '^oo, thwt I '•ler ^cquicHced in the 
general opinion w /h- i i’dod toP a "nontth pos- 
3e3sioii cf mc’'trtl t ‘-r ‘rity, as i',oti^’:t^stan(.ing his 
seniority in years, heat ' ys allowed ' is col‘eaguc’s 
lame to stand b'^st ^itlcpa^* so. Jmir works. 

A farther conliri.aitioii o/ i'orrocL-cssuf this judg- 

)iient IS derived frmn the fa that lien .lonsoil* 
who is well known to ha\ * < climated hi*' own takniis 
at their fr.n value, wiis yet g):rl nyoo every occf“*ion 
to avail himself of the eritieal aid oi Ji 'inmont^an.l 
formally submitted niawv of his avocKs to liisior- 
rectinii. The best# editions of Ilea nnont and 
FJetcdier’s Avorks are tl]ose edited liy I'hooljald, 
Sympson, and Seward, in 10 voIk. Ovo., ly*')! ; by 
Colman, in 1771»; t'Tjd in o r own time by Gif- 
ford. 

licauinoiit, independent of the reputat' m earned 


by his dramatic composition, is entitled to a very 
respectable place among the poets of his age. Many 
of his subjects, and the manner in which they are 
treated, are happily original; his amatory addresses 
are distinguished by richness of feeling and live- 
iitiess of iinagiiiatloii ; and his versification is par- 
liculaj'ly marked by Correctness and modulation. 
These conipositioiis were first printed in 8vo. 16*53, 
and principally comprise the “ Herntaphrodito,” a 
very imaginative piece ; an Epistle to Ben Jon- 
son and Verses to his friend Master Jolin 
Fletcher,” &c. &c. They §re now generally given 
at the end of the plays. Bei^ldes these he left 
several pieces in mamiscript, which were possessed 
by his daughter Frances,* but unfortunately lost, 
like the coiicdusion of Spenser’s Fairy Q,ucen, in a 
shipwreck during a vcjyage to Ireland. Beaumou*. 
bad a brotlier, Sir John, also a poet, whose woflis 
are not to be confounded with those of tho drama- 
tisL The hitter is tho author of “ Boswortli Field,” 
an Jieii>ic i>oem, \v))ich presents a Favoiimble exam- 
ple of the style of writing at tli.at day : he .also 
wrote s(?veral minor pieces in a ])]oasing vein ; 
traiihlated largely fi’otn Ilorji.ce, Virgil, Juvenal, 
.and Fersiiis ; and may justly he cynimended as a 
seholar of tiuste, and a writer of pare Eiiglisli. He 
was created a^)aronet by Charles L, and died aged 
brty -hix, in the year 1623. 
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j Shakspkark’s monument w^as erected in 1741, ou., 

[ of the receipU from two benefits, played for tho 
I purpose, at each uf the Tlw-.alre* lio}al, and the 
\ addjtion.a1 c'mtribmo*ris of <iniuMit men, amongst 
' H'liom the Earl of Burlingtoii, i’ope, and Garrick, 

I lOoK the lead. Jt consists of v fiill-sizM staiuc, 

I leaning on a pilhv' ■. a. fieieivo huniv ur, with a* 
scroll i" front, on wh' i^vv .joril ^ his own 
I immortal line« - 

“ The eleud-eapp to’ th^ gorg -oie palaces, 
^Tlm noleiTMi ^ 'ipb >, w givat g’obe itse''' 

Yea, all whien it mhej its, .Jiull dissolve, 

And like tlie biisele:^ fabric of “ 'd^ioii 
Leave not ^ wj'eck behiin]!! • 

The pedestal is decorated Avith the iT0A..4ef’ heads 
of Henry V., Richard II., in.d-Qciiu 
The design, which Avas drawn by Ivcnr •aflects to 
preserve tho bard, his person, dress, and c, as 
faithfully as it is possible to collect such pecufia- 
rities from the memorials transmitted to pof lity. 
The execution of the work was confided to the 
chisel of Scheemakers. It has been severely criti- 
cised by Horace Walpole, but holds a respectable 
rank amongst the statuary productions of the period 
of its erection. ^ • 

William Shakspearo, beyimd all question tlie 
greatest dramatic genius England has* pr«dqped, 
was born in Henley Street, Stratford-on-Avon, in 
Wai’wicksbire. The date of his birth i.s not known: 
ho was christeneiL as appears by the register, 
April 26, 1564. The most contradictoi^ accounts 
have becai printed of his father, Avho has been said 


to have ))een a butcher *, a glover, and a wool- 
stapler, . ud to luive lived in prosperous, and in very 
distressi i circumstances. His name Avas John, and 
much, if not a41 qf the confusion just adverted to is 
to be attrihiiicd to tlie fact of there having been 
rtliot.her*John Shakspeare living in Stratford at the 
same time. But wdiatevcr the father’s trade may 
have been, liis station in society must have been re- 
spectable, bi^cause wc knoAv that he was a member of 
the corporatiom and fiMod the various civil offices 
of the toAvn in succession; having been chamberlain 
bl^fore the poet Avas \^orii. He married tho daughter 
and co-heiress of Robert Arden, of Wellincote, 
Avh(/st‘ father vvas gi-ooin of the chamber to 
Henry VII, We have no information respecting 
the education William received. He Aivas probably 
sent to tlie giaimmai* school of his native town, and 
at home.imbibed Jhoso sentiments and principles, 
Avhich woidd be naturally inculcated upon their 

* Aubrey the antiquary says, “ Mr. William Sh;ikespear 
was lK)rn at Stratford upon Avon, in the county of Warwick. 
His faHicr was a butcher, and I have been told heretofore by 
some of tlie iieighhoiirs, that when he was a boy he exer- 
cised his father's trade, but Avhen lie killed a calf he would 
do it in high style ar'* mah^ a speech.” Another account, 
taken from a letter written by a inetiiber of one of the Inns 
of Court in 1693, and in the possession of Lord gp Clyflord, 
tells us, “ The clerk that showed me this €hurcfl was above 
eighty years old. He says that this Shakespeare was for- 
merly in lilts town bound apprentice to a butcher, buv that 
he ran ftom his master to London, and there was received 
into the playhouse as a servitour. and by this means had an 
opportunity to be what In* afterwards proved, lie wjjfa the 
best of his family ; but the male line is extinguished.’* 
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domestic circle, by persons moving; in the sphere on the list. Ihe first of Ins plays that wm printed 
of life to which bis parents belonged. He married was Henry VI. Part Jf** in lo9d, under the title of 
at the early age of eighteen, Anne, the daughter of “ The First Part of the Con* intion. 01 this fact 
' - ® ^ . . i/,ere can he no doubt, and yet It does not appear i 


/ a substantia} yeomaa, named Hathaway, who was / there can be no doubt, ana yet it does not app^ir 
f much his senter. Inferences unfarciib/e to her quite .rti/i the hm^re the wt^or 

character Iiave been drawn from a comparison in dedicating Jus Venus and Adonis to Lord "* 
between the dates of the mjfhriage license and the ampton during the paurse of the same year. Ino 
baptismal registry of her first child, Mary, who died progress of his productions is next positively tesU- 
in infancy. The account given by Howe of Shale- lied by Francis Meeres, an M.A. of Cambridge 
speare’s younger days does not make it an impro- University, who brought out in 1598 a book called 
bable supposition, that the wedding was not cele- “I^lhfdis Tamia, WiPs Treasury,” and in it names 


into ill company, and some persons who made a 
frequent practice of dew-stealing engaged him 
more than once in robbing a park that belonged to 
/sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, near Stratford. 
Ftr this he was prosecuted by that gcntloinaii, as 
he thought, soniev. b i t loo sevei’ely, and in order to 
revenge such ill usage he made a ballad upc ii him. 
And though this, j'.robabl^ the first essay of his 
poetry, be lost, yet it is said to have been so very 
bitter, that it redoubled the prosecution against 
him to that degree that he was obliged to leave his 
business and family in Warwickshire for some time, 
and shelter Jiidiself in London. A wild fellow of 
this stamp would be very likely, in cjiaking love to 
rf pretty girl, to forget tlie claims of the church to 
bless his union with the object of liis afiection. 
Be that as it may, tho ballad on ISir*'l'. Lucy was 
not Shak8{)earc*H only literary pi-oductioii at the 
time he fled from Stratford. He is cimsidorod to 
have written his “ V\mius and Adonis ” by this time, 
which w'as fii’st printed in 1593, and dedicated to 
the Earl of Southampton. He calls it “the first heir 
of his invention.” Of the means by w liich Sliak- 
spearc introduced himself to the stage, how he came 
to act upon, and how to write for it, it is impossible 
to speak. Interesting as ihe questions arc, there 
is no evidence whatever resfujcting them. Aubrey, 
from whose iL^ cdotes have •already quoted, 
relates, “ thai though, as Ben Jonson ,says yf 
him, he had but little Latin and less Givck, he 
undersaiod Lati^t pretty well; for he had beei^in his 
younger years a schoolmaster in the country; being 
inclined naturally to poctrv and acting, came to 
London, 1 ^ess, about oigTiteen, and did act ex- 
ceeding well * * he began early to make essays At 
dramatic poetry, which at that time was very low, 
and hi‘. plays took well.” Burbage the actor, and 
Shakspeare, according to the assertior. of Lord South- 
ampton, in a letter to Lord Ellesmere, the chan- 
cellor, were cf one county, indeed almost of one 
town. This ' circumstance, it is conjectured, may 
have broaght Shakspeare on the t^tage. Be that as 
it may, neither tho order in which his plays were 
writicq, nor tho periods at which they were origi- 
nally performed, have been ascertained ; it is even 
impossible to say which was the first, or whi(di was 
the last, either acted or composed ; and, what is 
still worse, several of the most diligent commenta- 
tor have expressed repeated doubts as to the fact, 
that all the plays commonly circulated under his 
name ware ever written b> him. INotwithstanding 
this confusion* it is certinn that he made rapid 
way in the theatrical world. Air. Collier, one of 
the most diligent of his editors, has discovered 
tliatin 1589, when only twenty-five years of age, 
he was joint proprietor in tlie Blackfriars Theatre, 
witb*a fourth of the other proprietors below him 


Love’s Labours Won, his Midsummer’s Night’s ] 
Dream, his Afercliant of Venice, Richard II., 
Richard 111., Henry IV., King John, Titus Audro- 
incuB,^nd his Romeo and Juliet.” So that before 
he W'as thirty-four years old Shakspeare must have 
produced at least these plays. It is perhaps uii- 
ncci'ssary to aild, tliat he never made a figure as an 
actor. The ghost in Hamlet is said to have been 
his liigliest part. Of the ftyv other incidents of 
Shii^kspeare’s life, which have been gaihered by tlie 
ficduioiis inv'cstigations of his admirers, wo liavo, 
that, his only son died, and was buried at .Stratford in 
1596, and that in the year following he became tht‘ 
purchaser of “all that capital messuage or tenement, 
with tho ai>j>urteiuuice8, at Stralford, called the 
New I’lace.” It w<P< called “ the great house,” had 
boon built by Sir Hugh Clopkon hi the reign of 
Henry VIL, and is descrilx'd by Dngdale as “a 
fairhoii.se built of brick and mortar.” it is said 
that Lord Soutbanqiton gave him 1000?. to efiect 
this purchase. Before this date the shave he had 
held in tho Blackfriars Theatre, in 1589, had been 
considerably increased, and ho had also bccomo one 
of the projirietors of the Globe Theatre, as a petition 
to tho Loril Chamberlain, preserved in the State 
Paper Otfice, proves. We have now' to eontciuplate 
the poet in happy circumstances. lie takes np his 
abode in Stmiford, retaining his tlioairical property 
tin London, and while occupying the best house in 
his native town, tending his “ curious knotted gar- 
den,” and his orchard with many a pippin of “ his 
own grafting,” he wTitos Lear, Macbeth, Cy mho- 
line, The Winter’s Tale, the Tempest, and probably 
some other plays, lie had the satisfaction of seeiflg j 
two out of his three daughters well maiTied ; a 
third died sifigle: the others left children, yet the 
family soon becanvc eiAinct, 

Shakspeare seems all through life\o have been 
eminent foiv wit. His high social qualities natu- 
rally obtained for him an acquaintance with tlie 
gentry oL the neighbourhood. Of such intimacies 
a story is still presoi^etl about Stratford, at the 
cost of one Mr. Combe, an old man, noted for his 
wealth and usuiy, with whom Shakspeare was very 
intimate. It happened one evening, amidst their 
common friends, that Combe observed in a laughing 
way, that he fancied Shakspeare meant to write his 
epitaph ill the event of survivorship, and as it would 
be impossible ^or the subject of it to know' what 
might bo said of him after death, he desired the 
tbiifg /night he settled forthwith. Upon which 
Shakspc'ai'c called for a pen, and wrote these four 
verses, the satire of which is said to have stung 
tlie miser so bitterly, that he could never forget 
tlie night’s pastime, nor forgive the chief actor 
in it : — 
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“ Tm in the hundred lie** ‘o tutiraved ; 

*Tis a hundr id to ten ]).<{. jul is no^ saved : 

If any man ask, who ;>i this tonih i 

Oh ! oh ! quotli the (lc\ i) ds my John a Combe.” 

Shtikftpeare died m the f ifty-third year of Jjis age, 
and according to the registry he w/ia buried in the 
north chancel of the great ehurch at Stratfoi*d, 
where a good bust was placed to hissmemory. On 
the grave-stone beneath appear these doggerel 
Htics ^ 

Good friend, for Jesus’ saljp forbear ♦ 

To dig the dust enclosed here : 

Blessed bo the man who spares these stones, 

And cursed be he that moves my beftes.” 

All that has been preserved of the circumstances 
under which England lost her greatest dramatic 
genius, is contained in a brief memorandum^in th# 
diary of the Rev. John Ward, Vicar of ,Sti*atford, re- 
cently discovered in the library of theModical Society 
of London. In this inanusci'ipt th(fw'riter says, under 
the date of from 1(1411 to 1(157, I have heard that 
Mr. Shakspearo v^as |, natural wit, without any art 
at all ; he fre<iiioiitcd tho plays all his younger 
time, but in his elder days lived at S<ratford,*and 
supplied the shige with two plays every year, and 
for it had an allowance so large, that he spent at 
the rate of 1000/. a year, as I have heard.” 

‘‘ Sliakspeare, Drayton, and Ben Joiison, had a 
mei’ry nnieting ; and it sceina«iirank too hard, for 
Shakspearo died of a fever there contracted.” 

By his will he leaves his real estates to his 
eldest daughter Susannah, the wife of Dr. Hale, a 
pliyi-ic'irm, who had made him a grandfather at the 
age of forty-three, lie gives his bed, and nothing 
more, to his wife. Malone cites this as a proof tha.t 
ho had ceased to esteem her ; but the bequest is 
not of a contemptuouN kind, and if, as Mr. Knight, 
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the editor of the most complete and tasteful edition 
of his works ever published, argues, she was entitled 
to dower, and well provided for by the ordinary 
operation of law, it would almost partake of an 
aileefionate character. 

I Of a poet 80 celebrated, of one whose hrautivs 
[ are familiar as houselfold words on the lips of all 
' his countrymen, and whose fame pervades iiie 
world, no general estimate can be expected iii a 
volume like the present. We shall tlierefore con- 
clude by extracting from Fraser’s Magazine for 
1837 some very pertinent remarks by the late Dr. I 
Muginn, upon ‘^the usual trash about bis not being 
noticed till tlie eighteenth centifry. Why what do 
these foolish people inean^l He was noticed by 
Elizabeth, one of the greatest, James, one of the 
most learned of sovereigns. He w^is tlie closet 
companion of Charles 1. ; he is eulogized by IJfcii 
Jonsuii and by Milton. His plays passed under the 
hands of Davenant and Drydeii, wlio, altering thf;m 
for the worse, acknowledged their superior merit. 
He had four folio editions in sixty years, during a 
dozen of which stage playing was forbidden. No 
actor pretending to (Uiwnencc was sujjposed to have 
passed his ordeal, from liowln and Burbage, thronglj 
Major Moliiin to Betterton, unless ht* Had succeeded 
in some of th(^^ toj)ping parts’ of Shakspearc. Hu 
made at any time what would have been considered 
a respectable, but w^bat in his days might bo looked 
upon to be if large fortune: ho lived a favoritiMvith 
all the wits, and an associate with many of tho 
nobles of the time : and yet ho was not noticed. If 
it be intended to say that tlie spirit of [irying gossip 
into ju’ivato life w^as not as much afloat in In's time 
as it was afterwards, the assertion is true; hut to 
say that at any period after Shak.speare ha<l written 
liis great works, he did nut attract the utmost reve- 
rence, 1 !- talk f’MJsense.” 


CAMDEN, 

• , William Camoln, 


minster Abbey, and immediately under the statue 
of Garrick, is tho tomb of William Camden. A 
Iialf body bust of prim expression, attired in the 
oress of his time, rises out of a pedestal altar])iccc, 
the left hand holding a hook, and tlic right a pair 
of gloves. Some yeara ago the contiition of this 
monument \yis greatly negfectefl; but it has been 
gratefully renovated by the University of Oxford, 
and at present exhibits a respectahk^* appearance. 
The inscription is in Latin. 

• 

Q,ui fide antiqua* et opera assidua 
Britannicam Antiquitutem 
Indagavit 

Simplicitatem iimatam bonestis 
Studiis cxcoluit, 

Animi solertiam candore illustravit 
Guliclmus Camdcuus, ab Eliza- 
betha R. ad Regis Armarum 
(Clarentii titulo) oiguitatem 

Evocatus, • • • 

Hie spe certa resurgendi 
In Christo S. E. 

Q. 

Cbiit An. Dnmi. 1023, 9 Novembris, 

./Etatis Sum 74. 


Who explored I 

Tl;e Antirijiities of Britain | 

With ])riinitive fidelity and sedulous cai'e, I 

• Polished an inuote simplicity by I 

Hohorable study, ' 

And adorned ingenuity with blaiidness, I 

Called by Queen Elizabeth, } 

With the title of Claruucieux, 

To the dignity of King at AnTi.s, 

Is here buried. 

With tfio c«rtaiTf liopo of a resurrection in Christ. 
He died in the year of our Lord 1023, 
November the Utb, 

Of his age 74. 

• 

William Camden, stirnamed tho Pausania.s of 
England, was the son of Sampson (Camden, citizen 
and jiaper-staiuer ‘n the Old Bailey, London. Born 
May 2, 1551, he was first a blue-coat boy at Christ’s 
Hospital, and aftcrwai’ds entered upon the founda- 
tion of St. Paul’s school. After liaving been a 
servitor of Magdalen College, he was elected to 
Broadgate Hall, now Pembroke College, Oxford, 
during the year 1506, but, ere long, removed to 
Cbinst Church in the same University. At this 
pcTiod liis means must ha^ e been extremely iiafrow, 
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for it is recorded that he lived on the character pf 
a poor scholar, and derived a precarious income 
from the patronage of the great and generous. 
From this fact it would seem that his attainments 
were already considerable, and his capacity promi- 
nent; yet when at the usual stages he sued to be 
admitted a Bachelor of Arcs, he was refused the 
honour, and almost at the same time disappointed 
in the attainment of a fellowship at All Souls*. 
Returning, therefore, to London, he prosecuted his 
studies for a time under his father’s roof, and began 
to digest the plan of ^ publication illustrative of 
the topography, ai^cient and modern, of his native 
country ♦. 

Among the friends of influence whom his merits 
had ah-eady the fortune to secure, was Dr. Good- 
man, Dean of Westminster, a man of good influ- 
e^e, which he spet .llly converted to Camden’s 
benefit in a very enminendable manner. At the 
dean’s i*ecomraendatic)n be again visited OxtVird in 
1673, obtained his degree, and, in the course of 
two yeara, was prcforiod to the second Mastership 
of Westminster School. Being thus reputably esta- 
blished in life, and under twcAimstaiiees the most 
favorable to his a(lo\»ted pursuits, he discharged the 
functions of tiis situation with ease and diligeii<‘c, 
.tnd bestowed liis leisure on that coui'se of reading 
^Wiich was best adapted to forward Ilia intended 
work. He collected flio writings of all the old 
authors on Britain, searched the i-ocortl-otfices, and 
maiinscriptai repositories of the couiitiy. His pro- 
ject became puhliidy known, and his zeal was 
encouraged by all that conn ten.'iricc which it amply 
ineidted. He established an extensive correspond- 
ence with men of letters iii various parts, and the 
better to decide upon the information thus impart- 
ed, made a journey in 1632 through tlie eastern 
and northern counties of the Kitigdoiii, and pc'i'soii- 
ally examined the moimmciital remains they con- 
tained. * , 

The first of all '.hese labours appeared 
during the year 16flG, in a Latin flvo, wlvicii wi\s 
afterw'srda made known to the unlearned by the 
trauslatioii of i.'hilenion Holland, entitled Bri- 
iauiiia, or a Chorographical Description of the most 
flourishing Kingdom of Eiigjaiid, Scotland, Ireland, 
and the adjacent Jsliiiids, from remote antiquity.” 
The work was dedicated to Lord Burleigh iii«a 
complimentary address, conhtining very grateful 
acknowledgments for the [latronage and assistance 
bestowed upon the author while engaged upon it. 
At this period, though confused and }Tn{>erfeet, it 
did not fail to excite considi'rable applause. Camden 
made its impiH)vement the leading object of bis 
future years. In 1609 lie journeyed ivto file West 

• Contemporary with v:aTOden was Arthur Agard, a bar- 
rister of laborious study ajid critical research, who is entitled 
to some notice in this work by the honours of an iiitfirment 
in Westniii»t£t Abbey. lie was born at Toyston, in Devon- 
shire, in }540f and died at London in August, 1615. The 
highest preferment he obtained in his profession was the 
Deputy CiiamberJainahip of the Exchequer, a situation 
which BUBpUed him with ample resources for anUqu<irian 
pursuits. He piAlished a in Latin, On the Lse and 
obscure Terms of Domesday Book,” but is more conspicuous 
as onefCf flie original tounders of the Society of Antiquaries. 

He exposed several valuable essays on the manners 
kod polity of England in remote ages, which were collected 
^eir jtts'death by Hearne, and printed among the proceed- 
society 



of England, and in 1590 visited Wales, and thus* 
by cimsulting new archives, and investigating other 
monuments, was enabled in 1694 to lay before the 
public a fourth edition, enlarged to 4to. Still there 
remained other available sources of improvement, 
and in ICOO he travelled up to Carlisle in company 
w'ith his friend Mr., tif ter wards Sir Robert Cotton. 
This excursion was followed by a fifth edition, 
which w'as prefaced with a defence against some 
critical charges that had becui ft>rinally published 
against some of his statements by Half Brt>oke, 
York Herald. But was not until 1607, when ho 
produced the sixth edition, that he considered his 
project com‘,)lcted : it was the last he lived to see 
printed, and has consequently been adopted by 
the variouii translators and commentators who 
have since employed their talents on the subject. 

^ Of ijliis laborious compilation it is to be observed, 
that it entitled the author to the mnk of the Father 
of Antiquarian Pi^nsuits in Great Britain; and that 
it is to this day quoted as a standard authority. It 
has undergone three memorable versions, the first 
by I’liilemon Jloltund, and the otIuT two, which 
are /iwelled with intiuitf; additions and emendations, 
by Bishop Gibson, and Uii hard Gough. But it is 
to be subjoined, that the better part of the interest 
an well as nuigiiitude now attached to tlu* book, will 
be found in the suhsidiary matter of the comineii- 
tators. For, all hough (AiuKh-n's induslry was exem- 
plary, and the of his inah lials are highly 

valuable, yet ho was far from being thoroughly 
initiated in the study, and far from adapting iiis 
knowledge to the moat judicious purposes. It has 
therefore been well remarked, that an account of the 
stale of Great Britain, ancient and modern, might 
i at the pr(‘Sf‘nt day be much more advantageously 
given ill an original form, than through the medium 
of ail amplified conU‘xt on the Britannia 

But the popularity with which Camden’s first 
production was received, did not coiKstitute the only 

* While ^V»*t upon the subject of antiquities, it may be 
^moat appropriate to make mcnlioii of tht* Ilev. riaytou 
Mordaunt Cracherode, M.A., who wabhorn in the year JrL’S, 
and buried in Westminster Abbey in 17b!>. He was educated 
at Christ's Church, Oxford, was a fellow of the Koyal and 
Antiquarian Societies, and has been justly celebrated for a 
collection of antique gems, drawings, coins, medals, aiji^ a 
valuable library, bequeathed to the Bntish Museum, wliere 
it is still gratefully dislinKuislied hy his name. Inheriting 
from his falhA*, who sailed lound the world with Lord 
Anson, a landed esiPtte bf GOO/, a year, and a sum of 
100,000/. in the funds, he took up his resiheiu e in Queen 
Square, Westipinster, and devoted his life to the curiosities 
of literature. In this pursuit he hud many rivals, but no 
superiors. His books were not more* esteemed for the 
ranty of the editions, and tbp splendour of their bindings, 
than for the intrinsic value of the authors ; his medals and 
minerals comprised the most exquisite specimens ; and his 
prints and drawings were numerous and choice beyond ex- 
ample. Mr. Cracherode's habits were retired and regular in 
the extreme : for the last forty years of his life he never 
missed going every day, at a stated hour, to his bookseller, 
Elmsley, in the Strand, and thence to Payne’s, at the Mews 
Gate ; and with the same punctuality he culled every Satur- 
day night to have his watfch regulated at Dutton’s in Fleet- 
street. ^The greatest Journey of bia life was from London to 
Oxfcffd ; he was never on horseback; and only knew bis 
estate by an etched plate. His funeral, in conformity with 
the modesty of his life, was by his own orders strictly pri- 
vate ; while his fortune, as be had never been married, was 
inherited by an only sister. He was a good scholar, and 
wrote Latin verse w ith ease. I 
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reward that sweetened the zealous assiduity of bis 
life; for long before it was brought down to the 
mature state already described, ho was in the enjoy- 
ment of more valuable dignities. In 1593, lie was 
a]>point(‘d to succeed Dr. Graunt as head master of 
Westminster school ; and in 1597 he was traiisfcn*ed, 
through the interest of Sir Full^ Grcville, to the 
Heralds* College, first with th<‘ rank of Richmond 
Herald, and then of Clarencieux King of Arms. 
This change of pi'ofession, so well accoininodated t<;^ 
his favorite pursuits, and so productive of a grodicr 
share of literary leisure, did not, however, take 
place before he had given a lasting earnest of his 
wire for the advancement «)f his pupils, bjl publish- 
ing a Greek grammar, in 1597, for the benefit of 
the school, 'fhe book was retained in use for many 
years, but is deserving of no greater praise than 
tliat of being a sensible abridgment from a moresco- 
ious volume composed by his predecessor. Graunt’s 
ook was entitled “ Grmcai Lingui^ Spicilegiuin,** 
Camden’s " Iiistitutio Gripcue (Trammatices Com- 
pendiaria in Usum Regim S<!holte W (jstraonaste- 
riensis.** In 1000, he agrin diverted his mind from 
jirofoimd resi^arclics, by drawing Uj) an account of 
tlie moiiuinonts in Westminster Abbey, with their 
.inscriptions; — a publication long since urged into 
<jblivion by the accession of more popular remains, 
hut entitled to grateful mention in tlieso pages, as 
tlu? parent of many imitative productions, which it 
is the object of the present enlai’gt^l undertaking to 
render more complete. 

As a qaatter of course, Camden was by this time 
associated with the nascent .Society of Antiquaries, 
for which he subsequently composed, as occasion 
reqiiir<jd, various short essays connected with the 
pr<jfcssion of the members — performances of which 
the most interesting may ho scu'ii preserved in tlui 
collection of Thomas ITeame. The next period 
disringuislied by his exertions was tbo year 1003, 
during which he ju'inbvl, at Frankfoi f, a series of 
ancient writcre on English liistory, of w'hom some 
had never before been published, and other* wci*e 
then fii'st edited with an exact text and explana.toi’y 
iiotf'M. This display of regard for the fami‘ of his 
country added greatly to his own reputiition; the 
task was well received. In IfiOO he issued from the 
London press, a 4to Latin volume, entitled, “ Re- 
mainij of a greater work on Britftin,” which was 
only subscribed with the final letters of his name. 
This modesty was evidently occasioned By a cmi- 
viction that the contents were Tor flie larger part 
unworthy of his* former labours; for the preface 
contains an admission that they are only the refuse 
of a better undertaking. Notwithstanding these 
disparaging circumstances, the book was dedicated 
to bis friend Sir Robert Cotfon, and ran through 
several editions. 

The discovery of the Gunpowder Plot led to a 
fresh proof of the estimation in which Camden’s 
talents were held; for when the pedantic James 
looked around him for a writer to give a detail of 
his escape to the nations of Europe, he fixed upon 
the author of the Britannia as l^s historian. The 
injunctions of a sovereign were of course readily 
observed, ai\din a maimer the mostVvkely tA*se.c%r <4 
the grace of approbation : he wrote the account iu 
Latin, gave the court version of the treason, and 
has therefore been seldom quoted as an authority 
upon the subject. Still he felt so well satisfied with 
the reception of the composition, that he resolved 


forthwith to undertake a more impoi’tant concern, 
and give annals of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
a work to which he w'as first incited by the sugges- 
tions of his old patron the Lord Treasurer Bur- 
leigh. He begun to make serious prey)aratioH8 for 
it in 1608; bis mind wi^ now disembarrassed of 
other can‘8, but he encountered a heavy impedi- 
ment in had health, and was thus unable to emii- 
plcte the first part of the work before the year 
1015. It w'as written in Latin; washonoiu’ed with 
a critique while in manuscript by King James, and 
printed in folio, at London, imder royal ai>proha- 
tion. Like all party productions, ^it met with a 
divided foriuno: by some it was extolled with the 
warmest applause, and by othrtre attacked with tlie 
most censorious opposition. Camden received tlie 
admii'ation of his friends with gratitude, hut suffered^ 
*deep chagrin from the rejiroaches of liis eiieinios. 
Tliough repeatedly challenged to the field of dispu- 
tation, he found it more, jirudent to he silent tlian 
to reply ; and was so awed by contradictions, that, 
though he finished the history in 1617, he refus(?d 
to let the conclusion be published before his 
death. • 

These annals of the reign of Quergi , Elizabeth 
were published by Hcarne, at Oxford, in three voJs. 
Bvo, 1717 : tlioy ha.ve been less popiil.nr than the 
Britannia, yet have always been held worthy of a 
creditable reference by conflicting authors. Hume 
bestows lavish praise upon them ; Robertson, 
tisi far as th(‘y are interwoven Avilh the affairs of 
Scotland, pronounces as uiiqnalilied a eonsiire ; 
while a Jiost of writcra assert that the Irish trans- 
actions are either grossly mistold, or very igno- 
I'aiitiy related. If tlieii, for the .sake of brevity, we 
may form an ojiiTiioii of the work upon the testimo- 
nies of Himio and Rchertson alone, it may perhaps 
not be too !>iuch to sert, that the fornu'r chiefiy 
regarded th »sc beauties by which he is himself 
most distinguislisd, — eorfeet stylo and purity of 
language; wliile thc*]atter decided upon the nobler 
inerkb of diligent investigation and impartial facts. 
Tims Camden will be found to liavc furnished an 
fKpiablo ivjjation of things, didivered w ith classical 
propriety, and implicitly faitljful to one interest : 
his version is ruffitid by no* doubts, and broken by 
no discrepancies ; he adopts a prevalent story, and 


arranges tlie incidents presented by it with jioetical 
justice. Moral truth an*d historical rectitude, how'- 
ever, ai’e in such a case sacrificed; and Caniden 
therefore, tliough ''read with ])leasure, has never 
been adojited by able judges, either as a guide or a 
model. 

All the plans of industrious talent were by this 
time prosperously realized, atid our author was 
enabled to spend the remainder of his days in ease 
and honour. On one occasion he was rceallod to 
more active occupations by being appointed l*ro- 
fessor of Ti^listory in Dr. Sutcliffe’s new C’ollege of 
Polemics at Chelsea. But the institution, though 
supported by the patronage of King James, failed 
of success, and CauMen finally rcshired to 
leisure. Thenceforward his only avocations arose 
out of his office at the Herald’s College kthes*; were , 
by no means laborious ; and he generally used to | 
spend his summers at a scat he possessed near 
Chiselhurst, in Kent, and return during the winter 
I to his mansion in Westminster. But though no 
longer emulous in litcx*atiire, he felt a grateful afiecw 
tion for its interests, and made one of the latest 
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acts of his life memorable for the benefit it con- 
ferred on the cause. In 1622, lie founded an his- 
toncal lectureship in thoUnivex'sity of Oxford, and 
made over for its support his interest in the manor 
of Bexley, in Kent, then valued at 140/. a-year. 
He had the satisfaction ^f nominating the fii-st 
lecturer to the endowment ; but expired at Chisel- 
hurst during the month of November in the follow- 
ing year, aged Ho directed his body to be 
buried in the parish church; but it was removed to 
his house in town, and interred with great heraldic* 
pomp under that spat in the Abbey which is now 
indicated by Inamionument*. 

* Not far from Camffrn’s monument is a white stone, 
inscribed with tlie name of Thomas Parr, of the comity of 
^aiop, who lived to the age of 152, and was buried here. 

a man thus ext>/<‘idinary, a few particulars may jirove* 
not less interesting lo ihe reader than relevant to the pur- 
port of the vrork. 'I'i.ouv.is, the son of John Pari, husband- 
man, was bom in I'.is father's cottage at VVinnington, in 
the parish of Aldcrbury, and county of Salop, during the 
year 1483. After residing at home with jiaretits until he 
was seventeen years old, he wynt to service, lii 1.518, being 
then aged thiity-five, he left his master, and enjojed the 
interest of Wsefather's lease, under a family named Porter, 
dunng four years. In 1513, when he was sixty, the lirst 
lease renewed to him by the Porters expired- In 1.563, af^ed 
eighty, he married Jane, the virgin daughter of Joim Taylor, 
by whom he had a son and daughter, wh^ loth died young. 
During the following }ear the second lease renewed to him 
by the Porters expired, as did in 150.5, at tlie age of one 
hundred and two, tlie third leiise renewed by the same 
hands. Three ye,irs aftei, he did penance in Aldcrbury 
church, for lying with Catherine Milton, and getting her with 
child. In 15.0,5, aged one hundred and twelve, he buried his 
hr.st wife, after a cohabitation of thirty two years. At the 
age of one hundred and twenty-two, he entered into a second 
marriege with Jane, the widow of Anthony Adda, and 
daughter of John Loyd, of Gilsells, in Montgomeryshire; ; 
she survived him, as he died on the oth of November, 1G35, 
after living v u her for thirt^y ears. • 

Parr s.iw m sovereigns on tbe British throne • namely 
Edward IV., EdwirdV., Richard III., ncnr>VII., Uen^r 
VlJt , Edward Mary, Elizabeth, James I., and Charie*'^. 
When he was one hundred and forty, Rubens i:vet him at 
Shrewsbury, and took his picture, in w hich he is represented 
with a complexion as delicat»fly incarnated as that of a young 
girl. Some time before his dissolution, Thomas, J'larl of 
AriiTidel, brought him up to London, and presented to 
Janies T., who is reported to have said to him, “ You have 
livoi’ hunger tha.n other men ; now- what Itave you done more 
than other Pien?” To which Use rustic answered, “An* 
your majesty will pardon me, I did penance when more than 
an hundred years old,” Tlse celebrated Harvey opened his 
body, and ascribed his death lo a change of air, and the high 
drink and food which he was regaled with in London. 

Taylor, the water-poet, has commemorate*! old Parr in 
strains so peculiarly descriptive, that the insertion of a few 
of them is irresistibi' : 

** Prom head to heel liis body had all over ^ 

A quick set, thick set, natural hairy rover. 

Good wholesome labour was his exercise, 

Down with the lamb, ifiid with the lark would rise ; 

^ In mire and toiling sweat he Sfient. the day, 
to Itjs team he wh i died time away : 

The cock his night cJock, and till day was done, 

His watch and chief sun-dial was the sun. 

He was of old Pythagoras’ opinion, 

That green cheese was most wholesome with an ouion; 


Camden’s Letters to and from his friends were 
copied from the manuscripts in the Cott<»niaii 
Library of the British Museum, and edited about 
the year 16&0, by Abel Boyer, who was the original 
compiler of the French and Englisli Dictionary, 
which still bears his name. They were afterwai'ds 
republished by IX*. Thomas Smith, who prefixed 
an account V»f the life of the wnter. 

Tn coiicliidiiig the life of Camden it is observable, 
that though styled the founder of Briti.sh archaio- 
logl, he was neither the first nor the best who 
treated upon the subject. He may be considered 
a writer of good, but not standard Latin, and a 
studious Wthcr than a tasteful compiler. Of all his 
works the Britannia alone is now refen-ed to, and 
that in a translation, of which the subject-matter is 
defective, and mainly sustained by a huge body of 
odifvnnal annotations, which swell the publication 
into four volumes folio. The most authoriuitivc^ 
panegyric he y'vcr received was pronounced by 
Hume, who described his Annals as one of the best 
historical productions that had been composed by 
an Englislnnan ; and perlAlps the bitterest sarcasm 
Hiot against him was uttered by O’Flaherty in his 

Ogygia,” who said, 

“ Perlustras Anglos oculis, Camdone, duobus, 

1'no QCUio Scotos, csdcus Hil>onngenas.” 

Against tlu.s^|listieh it is but fair to quote the 
eulogy of his friend, Ih^n Jonson, which teems with 
an eloquent ji flection crpjally honorable to the sub- 
ject of tilt lines and their author : 

“ Camden, most reverend head, to whom I owe 
All that I am in arts, all that 1 know ; 

(How nothing '.s tlint!) to whom my country owe.s 
The great renown and name wlicrevt iih she goes. 

Than tUec the age sees not that thing more grave, 

More high, more holy, that she more would erave. 

What name, what skill, wiiat faith hast thou ui things! 
What sight in searching the most antique springs! 
What weight and what authority in thy speech ! 

Min scarce can make that doubt, but thou caiist teach. 
Pardon free trutli, and let thy modesty, 

■Which coiKiuers all, be once o'ereome by thee. 

Many of thine this belter couid than I, 

But for their powers accept my piety.” 


Coarse meslin bread, and for hi.s daily swig, 
Milk, ^nitiermilk, and water, whey anti whig ■ 
Sometimes metht^din, and by fortune happy, 

He sometimPh swigged a cup of ale^most nappy ; 

Cyder or perry, when he did repair 

T’ B Whitsun ale-wake, wedding, or a fair ; 

Or when at ChristmaB time he wan a guest 
At his good landlord's bouse aniongst the rest; 
Else he had little'leifiure time to waste, 

Or at the ale-house half a cup to taste : 

Nor did he ever hunt a tavern fox. 

Nor know a coach, tobacco, or the 

His physic was good butter, which the soil 
Of Salop yields, more sweet than candy oil ; 

And garlic he esteemed above the rate 
Of %^enice treacle, or best mithridatc. 

He enteftained {lo gont, no ache he felt ; 

The air was good and temperate where he dwelt. 
• • WMle mavJsses and sweet-tongued niglitingaies 
Did ebaunt him roundelays and niailrigals. 

Thus living within bounds of Nature’s laws 
Of his long lasting life may be some cause.” 
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HOWARD, EARL OF 

Born in the year 1636, the Honorahle Charles 
Howard, grandson of the socond^Dukc of Norfolk 
of the same name, entered the naval se/vicc of his 
country at a very early age, and obtained the most 
advantageous appoiiitincnts for the development of ^ 
his talents under the inimcdiato eye of his fathft*, 
Baron Eflingham, who filled tlie post of Lord High 
Admiral upon the accession of Q,\ieen Elizabeth to 
the thi*onc. At this period, tliough onlyltwo mid 
twenty years of age, young Howard was particu- 
larly distinguished by the notice of his royal mis- 
tresa, who entrusted him with an embassy to 
France, to congratulate Charles IX. upon his 
assumption of the crown. 7’hia mission satisfacto- 
rily discharged, he tjuitted the navy for a wliile, 
and as the events of the period atfoi’dcd no op- 
portunity for employment in tliat service, he en- 
tered the army. In thite new profession he w'as 
n<»minatod to the command of a rcgiinoiit of cavalry;# 
and after a j>roiniacuous service of nine years, was 
• 'proclaimed a general of horse, wdicn the Eai*l of 
Warwick opposed the insurrection headed by the 
Earls of Norilmmls'rlaiid and Westmoreland, in 
the north. Immediately afterw’ards Howard w’as 
replaced on his original elemcift, and led the 
squadron of ships of war, which Elizabeth ordered 
out to sea as a convoy to Ami(', daughter of 
inilian, Emperor of Austria, during her voyage to 
Spain. Before^ he joined escort on this occasion he 
made an ostentatious display of naval pride ; “ he 
('nvironed their fleet,'’ says Ifaeklnyt, ^‘in a most 
strange and warlike sort, and eiilorccd them to 
I stoop gallant and vail tlieir bonnets for the Qiioen 
. of Fkigland.” In 1671 we find him retiuiied for tho 
eoniity t)f Surrey to the House of (•((mnions, and 
ere long, by the death of hia father, invested with 
tlie family title, and a seat in the Upper House. 
At the same time he received his father’s office of 
Lord Privy Seal, and now iv)He progixissively to 
the highest honours a subject can attain. He 
was first made Chamberlain of the Royal House- 
hold, ^icxt elected a Knight of the Garter, and, 
at last, upon tho death of the Earl of Liiieoln, 
advanced, in 1686, to the dignity of Li)rd High 
Admiral. 

The i>eriod of |his appointment wits big with tho 
most important consequences. Philip 11., of Spain, 
was well known to have flattered hiraStlf with 
strong pretensions to the crown of England, by 
virtue of his marriage with yio late Queen Mary, 
and the most serious apprehensions of a powerful 
attack to enforce this claim were entertained, both 
by tlic government and the people. It was not, 
however, until tho year 1688, that tlie measures of 
preparation for so formidablo an undertaking were 
thought to be complete, and the destination of the 
extraordinary force, which had long been in a 
course of muster, was publicly avowed.* An accu- 
rate account of the Spanish fl«)et was then published 
in Latin, and cireuWed throughout Eur^e,*ii» 
w’hich " The Most Happy Armada,” as it was fan- 
cifully styled, was boasted to consist of 130 vessels, 
floating 58,868 tons, mounting 2630 pieces of can- 
non, and manned with 19,206 soldiers, 8460 ma- 
rines, and 2085 galley slaves. These ships of war 
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were also accompanied bj a large fleet of trans- 
ports, can-ying a plentiful Store of ammunition, and 
were fiu'ther provided with a prf)digious quantit} of 
arms, destined to supply the gi’eat body of volun- 
teers that was expected to flock around the Spanish 
banner as soon as it descended on our shores. The 
oHicer originally entnistc<l witji tho command of 
this great aimiament w'as tho Ma^'quis of Santa 
Ciniz, a nobleman who had distinguished hiiuself 
by a long course of valorous scwvict. Death, how- 
ever, snatched him from tho post, and his place 
was nominally suppliijd by the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, while the Admiral second in command, 
Don Martinez do Ricalde, was really the person t<» 
whose advice the direction of every movement was 
confided. A large body of nobility crowded around 
these olliciTs, under the character of volunteers, 
and some of the highest dignitiu*ies of the chui-cli 
undertook tlie duties of chaplains to the forces. In 
the month of May, the Ctaptiiins were al^ i^scmbled 
at Lisbon, and tht> fl<‘C't was forthwith reported to 
bo ill a fit condition for sea. 

This mumeutous act, however, wasdeferted until 
the first of June^on which day, with a consecrated 
banner, blessed by the poj)!*, and pronounced “ 
ciUi','* the sails of tho Spanish fleet were unfurled, 
and the voyage commenced, under every circum- 
stance that could establish pomp and excite enthu- 
siasni. Being thus launched to subdue England, 
and convert its inhabitants, the commaudi^i's were 
instructed to proeeed to the Roads of Calais, and 
thi'ce form a. iunctiou with the reinforcenu nt pro- 
mised by tlv Duke oi I’arma. This point efiecled, 
tho orders conl-ainod in a sealed packet were to he 
obeytd. To thes® charg«?« was added a geimral 
rr commendation to ^ct on tho defensive, ami to 
forbofir a iiiist attack. 

•Of the force which was collected by Elizabeth 
to repel tJiis powerful invasion, the accounts are 
various and contradictory. That her ships were 
innro uunieroiis tlnyi those* of the enemy appears 
certain, though their size and strength were inferior, 
their equipment much w^eakor, and tlieir power still 
farther reduced by the* different squadrons into 
which they were divided, for the purpose of guard- 
ing every vulnerable qiiiU’ter upon which tin* descent 
might be first made. Howard, as Lord High Ad- 
miral, assumed the chief command, Sir John Haw- 
kins w'lis his rear-admiral, and all the vessels avail- 
able for actual iciiga foment ai'o estimated at 176 
sail, the number of tons being 29,794, and of men 
14,601. Of these Sir Francis Drake, as vice-admi- 
ral, led a distinct squadron of 32 vessels, and 2*168 
men ; whfle Lord Henry Seymour, supported by a 
Dutch fleet, under the Count Nassau, drew off 23 
sail, and 1700 men, in order to coast along the 
shores of Flanders, a'.d erftharrasa the pi*ojccted 
approach of the Duke of Parma. Of the remaining ^ 
force mustered by tho English, besid^ voluflteer 
ships from private individuals amounting to 18, 
there were also 10 fine merchantmen tendered to 
the Lord High Admiral, and a fleet of 68 vessels 
fitted out for him by tho city of London. With 
these various means of opposition, Howard put tjj 
sea, iiud, in compliance with the directions given j 
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fur the occasion, cruised along our western coast in 
order to receive the Spaniai'ds at their first ap- 
proach. The season advanced, but there was no 
appearance of an enemy; and the English cabinet 
began to conjecture from the delay, that no decided 
attempts at an iuvasion^ould be made during the 
year. In consequence oi this supposition, Walsiiig- 
ham, the secretary of state, issued ordei's to the 
high admiral, to send his licavier vessels into har- 
bour and pay off the men, in order to save the 
state expense. Fortunahdy, however, for the coun- 
try, the discrimination of Lord Effingham was 
more penetratgig. He wi’ote back to the secretary 
to excuse himself from complying with the orders 
issued, and beggedf if expense was the only object 
in view, and his reasons for r€‘fusiug to pay off' the 
ships should be deemed insufficient, that they might 
^ all be consider id retained in the service at his 

personal charge. The wisdom of this coTiduct was 
soon evinced, for on the night of June 19, a Scotch 
pirate, named Captain Fleming, brought intelli- 
gence that the Spanish fleet had entered the chan- 
nel. The first land they appi*oa<ilu*d was the Lizard 
Point, which they confuutided with the llam’s Head, 
near Plypiquth, and in consequence stood off* again 
to sea until the following morning, when their 
hostile flags again appeared in sfght. 

Adverse winds had already scattered and reduced 
the invading fleet, and so widely jfsiinder were the 
English ships extended in squadrons of obser- 
vation, tliat the utmost exertions could only ctdicct 
a sail of 50 vessels to meet the Spaniards, who came 
steering up the Channel in the shape of a haJf- 
inoun, with their wings sj)rcad out to an extent of 
seven miles. Howard suffered them to pass him 
without molestation, and they wore vain enough to 
accept of the advantage; but as soon as he found 
lilmself in tlie roar, and had acquired the aid ho 
desired from the wind, be imtnediately jnirsued 
and attjU’Kc.'! them. Thts movement was projected 
with givai skill, and ^>crfori^ed with appn'priate 
courage. Tlu' battle, which took place otf the 
E'! lystoncj e as irregular and indecisive, in conjit-- 
quctice of the inado({uatciies3 of his forc9; but one 
great object was attained in the damage done to 
alnjost every vessel Im contended with, and the 
promise of still greatc'r benefits was held forth by 
the confusioJ? whici. was perceptible before*iiight 
pui stop to the firing* Meanwhile a Spanish 

galleon, with an adrairars flag, sprung her foremast 
in consequence i»f tlie injuries she had received 
during the day, and floated disabled on the squad- 
ron commanded by Sir Francis Drake, who now 
came up to support the high admiral.^ She proved 
to be laden with specie, which was intended to pay 
the Spanish sailoi's, and supply their fleet ; but 
which was imiiiodiately distributed as a prize to 
encourage the English crew, while the captures 
itself was sent into Dartmuutli, as an Earnest of 
nobler advantages. 

The next engagement ensued on the 23rd, and 
the prospective triuiitfph of the English became 
still more apparent. The larger vessels of the 
enemy, w^jicli formed so pi'ominent a source of 
pride, now proved singularly inefficient, for, on 
account of their bulky elevation above tlie water, 
every sliot from them flew over the heads of the 
English, while scarcely a bullet from tlie latter 
yiasstfd without effect ; and the execution com- 
mlued, in coiisequeuce of the crowded equipments 

of the Sjianish men-of-war, was terribly con- 
spicuous. 

The 24th was a day of rest, because the English 
wanted a supply of ammunition; and it is singular to 
observe how palpably forbearance established the 
greatiicssof tlic enemies^ fears, and nit iniately tended 
to their complcte‘*di8Comfitui'e. Had they ordered 
their mov€'hicnts otherwise, the consequences might 
have, in all probability, been signally different also; 
abut while vainly awaiting a junction with the Duke 
of* Parma, who nqver approached them, they neg- 
lected a series of favourable opjiortuuities, which, 
judiciously improved, must liave jiroduced results 
the moik* disastrous to the safety of the British 
nation. To expose such errors is now uninteresting, 
and it is only left to state the succession of assaults 
by which the destination of this mighty Ai-mada 
W!*i utterly defeated. On the 2«>ili, the English 
admiral was fully supplied witli ammunition, and 
also reinforce^l by the arrival of all the squadrons 
destined to support liis measures. His strength 
was now swelled to the number of 140 sail, and he 
made the filial arrangeiifents for a signal attack. 
iVr this purjiose he parted his fl«'et into four divi- 
sions, of the first of which h" vetuiiied the command 
in person; while he entrusted the second to Sir 
Franeis Drake, the third to Sir Jolm Hawkins, and 
the fourth to Captain Frobisher. A calm, liowevtT, 
ensued, and prevented the fulfilment of the plan, 
when it was tlumght prudent to suspiMid furtlior 
operations until the enemy should enter the Straits 
<»f Dover, where Loixi Henry Seymour was sta- 
tioned to engage the Duke of Pai'ina, and oppose 
his progress. 

The event did not occur until July 27, when the 
Spaniards, who had boon greatly harassed during 
the interval, anchored before Calais, but prudently 
ari’angcd their largo ships in protecting their linos, 
so that no attempt could be made to attack them 
without involving almost certain ruin to the aggres- 
sors. In this dilemma., Howard liad recouvse to 
an cT^icdient at that period most unusual in naval 
tactics. He converted eiglit of the woi*8t ves-scls 
he had into fire-ships, and at midnight dcsjiatched 
them, loaded with combustibles, into the tiiickest 
of the enemy's fleet, where ere long a blaze arose 
that made tlie success of the maiuBuvre apparent ; 
and as the English admiial foresaw, tlie compact 
order of the enemy was broken up, and every 
vessel obliged to^seek safety for itself in flight. 
On the foIloM^ng morning, tlie Jhiglish, as was 
their custom, gave close chase, and, without a 
general •battle, were able to inflict considerable 
damage. A largo galloon foundered upon tins 
sandrfof Calais, aivl yas there pursued and burnt ; 
while the Spaniards, still chtn'ishiiig a hope, ren- 
dezvou.sed at Gravelines, and assiiniod the appear- 
ance of decisive efforts. Here they again cast 
anchor for some time, in hojjos the Duke of Parma 
would licave in sight; but still disajipointed of this 
long-delayed succour, and hourly opjiressed by the 
running fire of the English, they at last broke from 
their moorftigs, i^d made one resolute attempt to 
repass the Straits of Dover. It has been honour- 
«iWy aibnitted by English writers, that the courage 
and skill with which this movement was made, 
would in all probability have ensured it success, 
had not the wind, fortunately for the English, 
veered suddenly and with violence round to the 
north-west, and driven the enemy directly upon 
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the coast of Zealand. Here n^ain, fortunately for 
tliem, it turned to iiortli-c*as(, and they were en- 
abled, by superior tackiii^^, to avoid the cerinin 
\»Tock that seemed to await tl/t.m upt)n the shores. 
This dilemma i^asscd, a councu! of war was held by 
the Duke de Medina Sidonia, anc^ after some deli- 
beration, it was admitte<l that hopes tjicre were 
none for the expedition. B)r’ a natural consequenec 
it was next resolved, that the only course to be 
pursued with prudence, was to ivturii home, witji < 
as many ships and men as they c«;ild possibly save 
from tho hostility of wind, wave, weather, and 
England. . 

This conclusion w'as no sooner agreed ter than it 
was carried into execution, and the fleet made sad 
for Spain. But its dangers were still far frtun 
passed, and its diiflcuUit's far from overcome. Un- 
willing again to face the English squadron, it 
determined to double tbc island, and by tliis means 
eseajjo an encounter. Cart*, however, Iflid been taken 
to deprive tlnun of every sup[)]y eitltcr of food or 
w'atcr along llie coast, so that, on reaching the 
slmrcs of Scotland, they w(‘iv obliged to throw 
tlieir mules, 1 hu's<>h, and lieavy arms, overboard ;• 
^ and, that tliey might more easily escape, to sejMirate | 
nuo two divisions. Twenty -five vessels, under the 
Duke de Medina Sidonia, bore away directly for 
the Hay <)f Biscay, and forty more, under the vice- 
admiral, lunlertook to steer round Jrcland. Even 
this hope was singularly baftied ; for on the second 
of .Seploniber a stfirm of niinsual violence ar(»se, 
wliieh the English weatliered witli comparative 
success, but the Spaniards were utterly uitablc to 
coiiteiul with. Scattered asunder in every direc- 
tion, some ships foundered on tho coast, while 
Olliers, driven backwards into the channel, fell an 
easy prey into the hands of their unwearied pur- 
sncM. On the rf>eky shores of Ireland alone no 
less than thirty sail were lost, while »jany others 
were destroyed amidst tlie western T^lcs of Scot- 
land, and the confines of Argyleshire. Thus ter- 
minated the mighty project of reducing Eifglaiid 
t<i a foreign yoke; and thus short was the sjiacc of 
time necessary to sweep away from the suiTace of 
tlie deep a fleet which it rcMpiired three years to 
equip, and treasures uncounted to produce. 

Fo# his eminent serviet's upon this occasion, the 
l('rd high admiral w'as created Karl of Nottingham. J 
and rt'wardt’d with a pension. But eNtv higher 
honours awaited him; for in UVlfl* v^heii the state 
was menaced with revolt at home and invasion 
from abroad, Elizabeth created him lord lieutenant- 
general of all England, and entrusted lum with 


the solo and supreme coinmund of all her forces 
botli by sea and land. This unprecedented rank and 
authority he .sustained witli aliiumt r4*gal powers, 
until, fortunately for hi.s country, the danger 
siiKsided, he took the ill-fated Earl of Essex into 
custody, and his active stiwices ceased to be re- 
quired by his sovereign, who proved tier regard for 
him by yielding to his entreaty aloiu the wa,> ward 
humours which so strangely disturbed her last ill- 
ness. 

Upon the accession of James 1., Howard was 
continued in his post of lord 4iigli admiral, and 
also ofliciatcji as lord chamberlain. •Soon after, an 
embassy being required to the country of his late 
enemies, Spain, he was 8ele<‘tW lor tlie mission, 
and performed it lunh'r unusual circumstances of 
l^omp and dignity. His I'ctimie consisted of AOO ^ 
persons, including six noblemen and fifty kniglil.s, 
and so stately was his progn'ss, and so magnificent 
his outlay, that although he was allowed 15,000^. 
for his expenses, an<l received presents at Madr id 
of the value of 20,0fl0/. more, and was only absent 
three months, his charges W4’re so lieavy that he 
fell into peeuniary diflieu*lties, and was severely 
blamed for bis extravagance by tlm iviiig. His 
embarrassments continuing, he was induc(»d in Iflll) 
to resign the office of lord high admiral to the 
aspiring fiwouriie, Buckingham, who by one of 
tho.se arrangemcvils wliieh, Iiowevcr excusable be- 
cause they were common at that jieriod, must 
always be r4*garded as corrupt and degrading, gave 
liim ill return an annnity of 1000/. a-year, presented 
his countess with a .‘'um of IIUOO/. t‘ash, and jiro- 
cured the remission of a debt of 1000/. due to tbe 
crow'n. 

Howard died December 14, 1024, at his seat, 
Hayling, near Cro>d\»n. He was twice married, 
fir.sV. to Oathu. me, dunghter of Henry Carey *,T 4 or(l 
Hunsdon; and secondly, to Margaret, daughter of 
James Stuart, Eafl qf MuiTtiy. 

* 'ftns 18 die nobleman who is inenlioTicd in n former 
page, as being niinnieniorated bj one of tlie most stately and 
expensive, but by no means one cd Urn most taste I ill monu- 
ments in the Abbtj'. It Btanda lliirlj-six feet high, and is 
placed against the ea^ wall of.llie chapel of St. John the 
Baptist. A Latin inscription, too long and too formal to bo J 
worth iiuoting, sets forth that he was a Privy (’ouncillor, 
Knight of the Garter, Goverftor of Berwick, and Loxl t’h.im- 
berlain to Queen Klizabeth. He died July 23, 15!h>, aged 
seventy-two, of disappointment, as said, and vexation, to 
think that his services had not been rewarded according to 
his deserts. 
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The family of Villiers, Duko of Buckingham, haa 
two monuments in the Abbey, one to tho memory 
of Sir George Villiers and his wife, Jfary Beau- 
mont, created Countess of Buikingham, in the 
chapel of St. Nicholas. This is a handsome altar 
tomb, and the work of Nicholas Stone, vJho fla§ 
left a memorandum respecting it to this effect: 

in 1031, 1 matle a tomb for the right honourable 
lady, the Countess of Buckingham, and sett it up 
in Westminster Abbey, and was payed for it 500/.” 
The other monument is in the chapel of Henry VI 1., 


and commemorates the son of Sir George, tlic hold 
favourite of the weak James I. It is in one respect 
characteristic and apj^roprTate, being just such a 
tribute as a vain man, full of ostentation tind pride ^ 
would naturally covet. The duke in aariuttifr, is 
here introduced lying in state by the sitlc of Ins 
duchess, Catherine, daughter and solo h^ciress oi 
Francis, Earl of Rutland. Above his head are 
marble statues of his children kneeling in prayer ; 
and at his feet Nejitune with his trident roveraetU 
I and Mars with his head ciouched. Two figures. 
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I pevaivety inelined, relieve the other coracra o£ f accordingly made cup-bearer at large early in 
the tomb, which ia in gilt brass, and must alwaya / 1013, and during the comae of the aummer of the / 
be reirarded as a. hif^hJy fiiiisJioci specinieu of I saiMc ^'oar, admitted cup-bearer in ordinary. I 
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the style of sepulchral architecture to ivliich it Upon the generality of men, the favours of for- 
belongs. tune descend at rare intervals, like those thick 

These sumptuous po«t, humous honom*s have in di‘ope which fall singly from the clouds during a 
the present instance risen with an imposing accord- sultry da^^ but on Villiers they came full and fre- 
ance to the lofty fortunes of their subject — a man, quent as the rain showers of spring. Thus on St. 
who is remarkable in the history of his country, as George’s Day, IC15, he was knighted, made a gen- 
having been one of the most powerful favourites * tj^^man of the bed-chamber, and enriched with a 
ever exalted by the capricious intlueiice of the jieiision of 100(M.^ year out of the Court of Wards, 
crown, and as having pushed the fortune of that Again, on the new year’s day following, he was 
condition to it* liighcst point. He wa.s the greatest, appoiiitad Master of the Horse, and in July, 101 G, 
if not the last of^tbe ra.ee by wliich the English iiistallcu a Knight of the Garhir. On the 22nd of 
court was enervated, and English liberty endan- the ensuing month, he was created Baron of Wliad- 
gored. However tempting the brightness of his don, in the county of Bucks, and Viscount ViJlier-s, 
career, all nnulatioii of Ills life is diverted by tlie aij^d January 5, 161 7> adviced to the Earldom of 
moral of his death ; wc shun the paths by which Buckingham, and sworn in a member of the Urivy. 
he rose, to avoid the tragedy by which he fell. Council. By this time he was constantly the com- 
Boni August 20, 1502, at llrooksby in Leicestf^r- panion of his* sovereign’s private enjoyments, and 
shire, he was the third sou of Sir (ieorge Villiers, an indispensable attendant upon his person at all 
knight, and Mary, daughter of .Antliony Beaumont, public duties : few courtiers surpassed him in the 
Esq., of Cole Orton, ii^ the same county. Up to value and vai’iety of his appointments, and no one 
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his tenth year he was bred at home, under the 
care of 4ii!j parents, and tlieii sent to school at 
Billiadcn. Three years after tfcis his father died, 
and the partiality of his mother*, with whom a 
go<»il person and a lively temper made him an 
esp. ial favourite, recalled him ‘to her house at 
Godby, where she thenceforward superintended 
bis education in person. Under such a director 
his attainments naturally became lather onia- 
rnental than solid; and his progress in music, 
dancing, and fencing, was much more successfully 
cultivated than in litiTature or science. Innate 
q lalilieatioiis adapted him to excel in such liglit 
pursuits, and accordingly his forwardness excited 
the approbation of his masters, and fultillcd every 
hope of maternal fondness. At the ago of eighteen 
he was sent into I raiicc, wWiice, after spending 
three years in il^.^ elliiig, he returned home a 
polished and laslii miible man, nid resiSed wifli l^is 
molhor for anollicr twelvemonth. At Ijcr recom- 
mendation lie tlien began to think of marrying; 
and wdtli .a view oi thus establishing himself in 
society, was actually t>aying ^lis addresses to a 
daiigliter <»f Sir Koger Ashton, Master qf the 
llobcs to James I., w'hen <\, casual introduction to 
Sir John Graham encouraged him to jmsh his 
fortune i:e'irt. 

I’liis idea., *o exactly coiicum’ng with his humour 
and habits, once taken, w’as warmly followed uji, 
and in the result rewardou with unexpected pros- 
perity. His introduction to Janies >. took place 


rivalled him in the confidence of the mbnarch. 
But this was not half the measure of his dignities 
or emohiments : he atteniled James on his journey 
t'» the north during the summer, and w'as sworn in 
a Privy Councillor of Scotland in honour of the 
occasion. On tiie 1st of January in the next year, 
he was crc^ateil Marquis of Buckingham, nominated 
Lord High Adminil of England, made Chief Jus- 
tice in Eyre of the parks mid forests south of the 
river Trent, Master of the King’s Bench Office, 
Stcw'ard of Westminster, and Constable of Windsor 
Castle. 

He now stood forth, erect in all the grace and 
consequence which a doting royalty could impart, 
and no sooner did he find himself steadily fixed 
upon the pinnacle, than he gave loose to all the 
impulses of a character, which was as overbearing 
us hii^fortnne. In every instance the sole almoner 
of James’s bounty, lie deemed it as prudent as 
he found it easy to streiiglhen liis inlerost at 
the risk of his popularity, by making a sterling 
pivivision for tlie numerous members and retainers 
of Ills ow^n fiiinily. This iiifluciice secured, he ob- 
tained still greater respect for his stedfafitness 
in tVieudsiiip, and the implacability (»f his resent- 
ments. ?\rrogaiit to his su}>eriors, insolent to his 
equals, and c»ntertiptuous to his inferiors, lie was 
alike haled and fi'arcd, and evcit ruled the king 
and heijr-appai’cnt by a strange combination ol 
tlattery and dictation. 

Th^i extent of his patronage may be inferred 


i* a comedy during one of the royal progro-sses to from tlie follow ing laefts: — He left his ekler brother, 
Althorpe, and at that favourable juncture, when John, Viseonnt Purbeck, and his younger, Chris- 
the crimes of Somerset left a vacancy in the pi-e- lopher, an earl ; be made one half-brother, Edward, 
dilections df the ro^-al bv)-!om, which a slight notice president of the province of Munster, in Ireland, 
of the graceful person and gay address of young and obtained a baronetcy for another, who seems to 
Villiers easily supplied. Hasty in every project, have been the only moderate member of the family, 
and minute in all his egres, James condescended to inasmuch as he always persisted in residing on his 
make such arrangements for the advancement of estate, and •schewing the court-. He also obtained 


- tlie yew minion as should obviate the jealousy of a countess's patent for his mother, married his onlv 
the elfier Ubbility, and diaarm public odium. Sir ^iskT the Earl of Denbigh, and provided her 
John Graham received instn’.ctions to promote witii tliree appointments under the queen. In fine, 
^oniig Villiers as the queen s protege' ; he was it w'as affirmed at his death, that of all his relations 

w ithin any near degi’ec, every man was well placed, 
♦ This lady lived to witness the greatest honours her son every woman well matched and farther, that 

dbiained, and died a widow, April li», 1632. She was created every servant in his household, and every 

Countess of Burkiirghaih Ih 1618. officer under his various autlioritics, possessed of 
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I good fortunes and esttiblislipd chaTnctoiv-^ti boast, I embasey, nor 1 be splendour in which Buckingham 
f such as the admii’Cis of far better men have seldom j appeared at tho head of it; the gallantry (if his i 
I been able to make, I I'etinue exceeded all the bravery of the Frf'ueh 

Such were tJie cfreiiinsfancos under which, to / court, and he overacted in his own porson aJJ tho 
enable Prince Charles to pay his court to the vanities for which that nation has ever boon ridi- 
Infunta of Spain, ho in 1625 tliafc secret culoiis. But even on this occasion the iulioront 

journey to Madrid, wliich constitutes aa historical presumption of his character involved him m dan- 
incident too popular to require in this place any gcr and disre])iite ; for, struck with the charms of 
detailed account of tlie absurd ostentation with the queen of Franco, he ventured to address lior 
which it was conducted, the intrigues by wdiicbj^it* with an open importunity that provoked imlignant 
was checkered, or the inortifitSition in which it censures. Yet so daring was his passion, that 
terminated. Its failure was mainly occasioned by after attending on his new miSArcss a part of the 
Buckingham’s wild and overbearing con(jiuct; for road to England, ho returned bai^ to Paris in 
although the prince was welcomed with singular private, and visited the qiieen^^ who dismissed him 
splendour and attention, the duke’s familiarity with with a reproof, savouring of kindnciso, though ex- 
him offended the gravity of the Spanish court ; pressing anger. Hut liis motions were watclied, 
while his haughty bearing to the grandees exaspc- and upon the prospect of a second embassy, pro- » 
rated their national pride. He was so infatuab^d visions were made for his reception, by uhich his 


as to insult the prime minister, the Duke Olivarez, 
to his te<;th, and at last, hiidiiig himlelf thoroughly 
despised wherever he was not openly hated, he teazed 
the prince to break off ,the suit and return home. 
Thus what began in mystery ended in shame ; the 
king raised him to a dukedom during his absence, 
and rewarded him upon his return home with tin? 
posts of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and 
Steward of Hampton Court; notwithstanding wliich, 
liis resentment prompted him to side with the op- 
f»osition ill Parliament, to inisrepi vsent the treat- 
ment the prince had received, iiiHamc the nation 
against tluj Spau-ards, ainl for once, at leiist, to 
su])port those mcasuri.'s which were conceived to 
b<* •• indis]>ensablo for the welfare of the country. 
In this lino of conduct he has boon charged with 
ingratitude to the court to which lie owed all he 
possessed ; he was probably led to adopt it to 
divert the torrent of indignation which he was 
certain must roll against him, should the Earl of 
Bristol, then ambassador at Madrid, rc'tiirn homo, 
and expose the true history of tlu; journey. 

James I. died in 1625, and no change tcKik^place 
ill the tenour of Buckingham’s prosperity, for he 
succeeded in obtaining even more ascendancy oier 
tho son than lie liad ever possessed with tho 
father * ; and power and favour continued in liis 
hands to the same arbitrary extent as ever. The 
yoiinjJ king immediately forwar<lcd him to Paris, 
there to receive the princess Henrietta Maria of 
Franco as liis intended queen, and escort hep to 
England. Nothing could exceed th» pomp of this 

• The following autograph from the prince exliiftits Buck- 
ingham’s character in tlie amplitude of cuurlicrship, as the 
father's prime counsellor, and the coulidant of tli(* son's 
amours ; — ’ 

“ Stenie, 

I have nothing now to wryte to you, 
but to give you thankes bothe for the good counccll yc gave 
me, and for the event of it. The king gave me a good sharp 
potion, but you took away the working of it by the well 
relished comfits ye sent after it. 1 have met with the partie 
tliat must not be named once alreddie; and»the cullor of 
wryting this letter sLall make me meetV with her on Satur- 
day, although it is written the day being Thursday. So 
assuring you that the business goes safelie uiin, 1 rest 

“ Your constant loving friend, 

•• CHARLES." 

“ I hope ye will not shew the king this lett-"r, hut put it 
in the safe custodic of Mister Vulcan.” 


raBhiiess, had ho persevered, might have i)aid the | 
forfeit of assassination. Of this design he received 
just notice enough to decline tho hazard, and was 
forced to succumb witli a braggart asseveration, 
that he would still see and confer with the lady, 
in spite of all the power of Fraii(*e.” 

Returned to England with a safety bftt*liUle me- 
rited, he w'as reckle.ss enough to strain every means 
within his reach in order to make the French court 
acknowledge tho inHiience of liis resentineiit. He 
received every I'tefagee from tho justice or displea- 
sure of the king ot i'Vance not only with promp- 
titude and kindm ss, but upheld them by attentions 
and bounty; he spared no cost to spirit up hatred 
of tho French among the people, and omitted no 
argument to pi’evail upon Charles to distress his 
father-in-law by assisting the Hugonots. In the 
extravagance of his animosity, he was even so base 
as to persecute the young queen, whom he was 
accustomed to . at with unpardonable insolence; 
and it lias been asserted »t}iat, while he lived, she 
had but little inttrest with her liuabaud. 

The crisis of Buckingham’s fevered fortunes at 
Is^t approached ; he was unable to overcome it, 
and the tide of prosperity receded from him with 
precipitate forqe and velocity. The parliament 
assembled in August, 1626, and ho w^as formally 
arraigned, but tho'king suspended the blow by a 
dissolution. At the coionation, which took place 
on the 2nd of February following, he officiatc'd 
with every appearance of imdimiiushcd favour and 
confidence as Lord High Steward. Still the reso- 
lution of liis accusers remained unshaken, and both 
houses of the new parliament, which met four days 
after, exhibited fresh articles of imjicacliment 
against him.* king sent down a message to tli<‘ 
Lords, asserting of his own knowledge that the 
duko was innocent; Buckingham also put in an 
exculpatory' answer, couched in great obsequious- 
ness nnd^huniiltty ; but no satisfaction was pro- 
duced by these appeals ; and Charles, inipatiout of 
the pertinacity of the proceedings, again dissolved 
the parliament, rather thaii>abandoii his liivourito. 

Meanwhile, the populace, cried out against him 
W'ith active bitterness. He was upbraided hjiving ^ 
corrupted the king, and betrayed theft* JibCrties; 
accusations which he retorted with an acrimony 
even more intemperate; thus adding fresh passion 
to his incensed opponents, and heaping deeper 
cares upon the confusion of his friends. 

Tho sittings of the parliament had no soonef 
ceased than Buckingham triumphed in other in- 
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I trigaeSf and a war waa declared agaiuat France. 

' Tlw p*eatest efforta were made to obtain those 
supplies by indirect resources, whicii tlie le^wiative 
body had directly refused. Of those who had been 
forward in the late measures against the <luke, 
many were either imprisoned or displaced; money 
waa then exacted in all quarters upon the weakest 
pretences, and by the most extraordinary processes; 
murmurs and curnplaiitts resounded in every direc* 


^ rate remonstrance w/is voted against lum by the 
ComwonSf in which h was declared one of the 
foith st monsters iv lI *>rlb and the session was 
proif)giied under circumstances of rjciprocaJ dissa- 
tisfaction. 

This was a r. .lyy disappointment tottn- favourue, 
but it wai^not auffieiont vo ,d jdue tiic aidour i.f 
bis tompertnnent; be n . soiiffh* to retrieve the 
honour of the .oniitry ar'l his own opul It), by 


tion, arrests were doubled^ and the nation shook to •another cnterpriz*' ii var, anu Charles concurred 
its centre with grievance and expostulation. But with K , in inukc.ig vigortius pr^nai-atiojis for an 
neither menaces n0r punishment c«‘uld ovc-power eF'^cti re b!»»w. A second cxpeihlioi, against Ro- 
tJie stubborn spirit of the people: the treasury was ehello was dct(‘rinincd rni: he wasagJ^in preierred to 
still in the greatest poverty, and, as a last resort, the chici ;oininand, aiid.epaircd, high in hopes, to 
Buckingham prevmled tipon the king to grant a hurry on tin? cciuqmieiit of the f ct at BortsniiHiih. 
warrant for pawning the crown plate and jewels in Tliere, liowever, nis mortal careci woi awfully 
^Holland: 58,400/. were raised by this base expe- arrested.by a lieutenant in the navy, rained Feltim*, 
dient, and hostilities commenced. wlfo stabbed lv‘ to the heart in tin? street. He drew 

Invested with the double authority cf admiral the dagger from hi*' ' easi, ij> dahi'Mig “ The villain 
and gt3neral-in-chc ^ Buckingham se^ sail for Ro- has killed me?” and expired. This event occurred 
chelle, with 100 '^h'>p« and 7,000 men; and though t.i Saturday, Angu^t 28. Io28, and it was much to 
it must be admitted tliat he seems to Ifiave entered the credit of tlie nation Jiat Jioii"h the niaii liad 


upon liis command witl^Mufficioiit zeal for succf'ss, | been deservedly anprqnilar, yf the tragical circum- 
and avidity for distinction, lie was overcome in Stances of his death wer reviewed w,tli eonsidt'i- 
every ex«r#ioii, and utterly defeated. He disagi-eed able sympathy. lli“ bow els were interred at Ports- 
with the officers, failed in every atiiiek, saw the mouth, when* an uffiictionate rnemoiial to his name 
fort relieved without being able to ntcrcept the was erected by hi . bister, Bn C.ount''sa of i)e’ h. 
supplies, and was at last compelled to embait; his His body was brought to London, and, .lecordn.f, o 
; mops with a most inglorious jirowpitarion, just rs some accoin..- -, ^^rivaicly buried aie Abbe^. JLp, 
the enemy were pn parhig to arm their boats and effigy lay in state at York Hi, .we, win nee it w'as 
lire the fleet. The in jury sustained by the English conveyed to WestminstiT Abbey and eonsigned to 
upon this occasion was very heavy; they lost four a vault under the existing .nonument, 
colonels, Ihirty-tw’o colours, and two thousand men. Such was Bj'* first Vdhei.-, Duke of Biieking- 
At home tlie universal opinion was, that the expe- ham, a man ot considiTable, l)ut not first-rate tali nt, 
dition had be<m ill advised, worse conducted, and, ill and of fciiiir''nt pcrsi-nal prete^'sions: he had a 
the issue, the most unmitigated disaster which the courteous addn tiS, gailauc beaiiiig, high spirit, 
ciodit of the nation had sustained for years. The prompt cl()eut''m, extravagant -iherulity, , reckh'ss 
dulie was received at court with unabated affection courage, )>assi(>us the inc-i mflaimnalory, and nisa- 
and sympathy; but the c^ondenniations ])jissed upon tiable ambition. He *as weli fitted to acquire ;nid 
his misconduct every where ^Irfb were numerous conciliate applause end proiiiotion, but ill giih'd to 
and heavy in tlio extreme; and though he appeared retain them ; ar.d thc’igh minutely tkilli d in the arts 
indiffcrtnit i«' t ie outcry, it was cleilr to 8'’ery 

one who obsciwcd the times, that his ruin was • j^jj^ Ft,)ton wa^ u zeOou^ Puritan: be bad brooded 
mipendmg, and that even the safety of the ^ver the “ Ue^^torstrnnee " vMtil he '^aw notuini; in tlie 
monarch was ' ndangered by the protection af- duke but a man who set the will of H ■‘awn at dviiauco, and 
forded him. • • in the height of his religious fervour he conceived himself 

Great exertions w'cre resorted to in order to railed upon to rid the earth of one who must be ha»-'ful in 
appease the public disciyitent; but justice w’as itr. sight, and *hus to rc^’iUr the most essential of all services 
denied while the favourite was niaintained, and tlie to cau^e of God and man. He ha<l moreover an heredi- 
disaffeetion increased rather than subsided with picdisposition lo Uiat morbid train of feeling which 

time. The sa-ilora blockaded Whitehall for their was vflll fifled lo w 

iwv rumours of nlots and nssaRsiiiationa were His grandfather, of I he same name, Tiad, in the reign of 
^ ^rui u* 1^1 * i. 1 r j. EUzabethpB^^O), aflixed on the pJai'e gates of the lliKliop of 

audibly whispered abouL and at last parliament bull of Puis v., by whir) the queen was dc 

was summoned in 1628. But ^.Ithougli some of those nounced as a heretic, and for which otfence he was tried and 
supplies which were so strangely •demanded weic executed. The delusion tinder which Felton acted was, that 
granted, they drew up a remonstrance of griev- he was the chosen insuument to whom the task was con- 
ances, and voted Buckingham’s excessive {>owcr tided of putting an end to the life of Buckingham, and that 
the cause of every C'vil. A noble spiiit v^ abroad ia bo doing he was executing the will of that Being whose 
amongst the people ; tlio House of Commons w'as command it would he an inexpiable crime to disobey. It 
stocked with patriob® who did honour to the age, ''action that nerved bis arm to the stroke, and 

and would have graced any scene in history; and it the law of its terror. The written paper which was 

became finally clw, that imleas the liberties of the *>““« "!’:!•* ™ ‘‘ ”■«*“ ““ *» 

event of Ins fSaJling |n instantaneous victim, is an unequi- 
vocal record of his fcieling ; — 

Mie slain, let no man condemn me, but rather con- 
demn himeeif. Our hearts are hardened, and become sense- 
less, or else he had not gone so long unpunished. He is 
unworthy the name of a gentleman or soldier in my opinion, 
that is afraid to sacrifice his life for t^e honour of God, his 
king, and country. 

“ JOHN FELTON." 


rvtitiott of Rights was assented to by the king. 
Signal was the jo^ with which this boon was re- 
ceived: live subsidies were readily conceded; and 
Buckingham endeavoured to glide into public cuii- 
fidence amidst the general good humour ; but the i 
enmity he had excited was implacable. An elabo- I 
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j and iatriffues hj i\hicb the foriunn of a courtier 
/ may he advanced Jto wn wt deatiUite of the strength 
j and prudvnno :» yirosper in the career, 

I Hic only ceninwna in wldch ‘‘c ever figured was 
I at the head of t'j ’ diV r\p(»d;iion agahifltthe 

I \sla'*'^ «/ Ph/i; and if upon ••. casion h evinced 
I ni h»"ivcr;V a* a M^Uiei', he li^'^'-iyed ui^ » inca- 
I pacity as a ‘^eneral. i Ihe niin-ou of an unpo- 
pular crow , sev#-rt'r urges upoi ns *^10- 

iuoi"> for if r t5'e »^c le adviser, i. - was at least rt 
main stav, ai .e f'^v<i'rer, of tliUse 

arliiiT'a’'*' * rineipi distraert-a the *u'f and 

iiicensoa tlK* I * *' r years liis 

lifeti me, 1 H osu h . -* doubtj '<*tha' the 

pernicinus cxai pit: i»f nis domi ^ tioveiniiiits 
must p()>\ ,rfully tendca to con m the un- 

happy Cha *U’!-' in th ; j»r«:Kcrip., *hoHO ineai res 
which ultimately cost hii ms lu.ad, *» 

TIhj li*o <»f lin ' *iowever, is not without 

a tew red eumitig passages, whi^ li 't wo’od be mjfair 
to suppre-..-^ after so lull a o< tai >f unfrv#^' .'able 
incick iits. wlien in he carried the crown 

plate and jewels 'o . i i ^^dland, ’ had the 
geoerosit^ to add iiif n stoCit to !J»e heap Upon 
the same journey lie r.lso had th. ♦iste hi heeomo the 
I'Mrchaser of a curions set of Ai at ' r 'uuscripts, 
yliich had been c(iMe'*tjd by Lrpt tis, and were 
I for sa.'‘* Ml Aiitvverp by his 'dow T' rtyJ this I 

I tnroaiii was diarac'eri ‘c 01 tli'» jnaii, lor m ve I 


j for the papers bOO/. mom than their weight in sil- 
/ vcr. They wei*e presented to the Uuiremity of Cum- 
I bridge, over which, it should have been mentioned in 
the coui’se of the foregoing pages, that his grace 
bad the honour of presiding as cJiunceJIor. He was 
an cxtciisii^e collector of scarce coins and masterly 
pictures, and possessed the tincst assortment of both 
which the country boasted during his lifetime. In 
this pumiit he naturally became the patron of such 
men ns Jlu iiforst and Laniere; and it is pleasant 
to add, that he treated them u ith a liberality truly 
classic il. It is oven recorded, tJiat not content with 
rcwardb'g them honourably for tJiose works he 
ordered *'imsoll’, he occasionally made up the defi- 
ci^neies hieh the stinginess oflviiig James impusod 
upon their labours, and would thus part with sums 
of 501;'. and 300/. Sucii acts should not tic siittered j 
to pass with'^ '■t their commendation; and it is grate- 
ful t* ..dd, Ih'' llurnforst jiaiiited a jiieco, still 
]i:mg' 5 **u tti« queen’s staircase at 1 laiiqiton (Jtiiirt, 
in vliicb liucUinglmm, in the character of Mercury, 
appears presenting tlie arts and sciences to tlit.ir 
inaj'^stics, who are introduced seated on a cloud. 
As a last anecdote, it may be mentioned that he 
is sail’ to have been the first pei’soii^iH England 
who rode in a coach and six, a memorable event 
in the sumptuary annals of England, dated a.d. 
MDC' X. 


MI^^IIAI L .>1AVT0N. 


! Ctosf to the Mjor letds .at , fch* IWs' omor 
f V\ i niir^tcr i.bb(‘y is tlio ir^'minieut t " this 
imrltonous <vnd onee p<-ptilar poet, it wfis t.ected 
'it tlie exp anse of Qiffoi'd 'l<;uiitess of Doi’set, and 
eori.dste of a ^"ist ..*callied 'vJtli laiir 1 having a 
]Miiic»’va’H cap 1.0 the ’m«> h*, ana a I ego on 

the escMteheim to the • » her • ♦he whole is *much 
! datiiagi'd. Or the marble ipnorlng it is an 
epitaph oii/inally sot m giit diarpnvrs, and siiid 
to have been < niposed by Beu Jonsmi ’ also 
by (Quarles ; it is woi*th claiming, being l *.u^mtly 
well ^onceived and expressea. 

M CH VEU DllAlTON, Esq. ^ 

A memorable roet of^this age, 
Exchanged hjp laurel] for a crowue of glory'c, 

A® 1631. 

-)oe, pious inprhlc ! let thy rcadera kfiowe 
'Vhat they and what their children owe 
To Draiton’s name, whqpo sacred dust ** 

Wc ivcomnu.id unto tliy trust : 

Protect his memVy, and preserve his storye, 
Pomaine a lastingo monument of his glorye ; 
And when thy ruincs shall disclaime 
To bo the treasurer of his name, 

His name, that cannot fade, shall be 
An everlasting monument to thee. 

4 

But little has been related of the life of Michael 
I Drayton, and even of that the larger portidh rc&tS 

* It is observable that Heylin, who says he was invited to 

the funeral, ailirms that Drayton w'as not buried here, but at 
a spot by the north wall, which was contiguous to a siiiall 
door leading into one of the prehendal houses. 


u} on no other support than conjecture and hearsay. 
According to his owa account, which stands cor- 
roboratiid by hugdale. be was born during the 
ycp’' 1563, at j ..' irtehiil, an humble village of tho 
parish of Athoistenc^ in Warwickshire. The con- 
dition of 1 parents, and the circumstances of his 
e^rl/ ’ays,«,re i^ivolvcdin ui ter obscurity; and the 
thr aianner, nd place of his education are also 
vnkiiow'ii. It would seem, however, that his talents 
wor by no means neglected, for he boasts of having 
.'oen able to constiwe Cato Major in his tenth year. 
It is from his own representation, too, that wo 
iiecoffie acquainted with the fact of his having been 
a page in some great &inily, when a hoy ; after 
which it is supjiosod that the bounty of Sir lleiiry 
Goodere, who subsequently recommended him to 
the ][iatroiiage of the Countess of Bedford, enabled 
him to .study at Oxford. Wood, however, does not 
give him a iflace in the Fasti, as no record either 
of Jiis entrauce'^or giaduation existed among tho 
colleges. Heaping conjecture upon conjecture, it 
has been iarthcr observed, that he probably bore 
nr* ts at the defeat of the Spanish armada off 
Dover Allot ho witnessed the event is likely, for 
he has described it circumstantial ly. 

His first rise to reputation as an author took 
place about ten years befer^ the close of the reign 
of Elizabeth, when he published a volume of pa.s- 
torals, with a dedication to Sackville, Earl Dor- 
set, a literary nobleman, in whose family he sub- 
sequently found an asylum. The reception of this 
performance encouraged him to proceed, and he 
finished in due course tho Barons’ Wars,” with 
notes; "England's Heroieal Ejiistles,” twenty- foui^ 
in number ; " The Downfalls of Robert of Nor- I 
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mandy,” and ^ Matilda and Gaveston,’? pieces 
which were separately addressed to some titled or 
influential character. It has been stated that he 
was a principal person entrusted with that cor- 
respondence between Elizabeth and James of Scot- 
land, by which the suectission to the croAvn was 
adjusted : but this can hardly be credited; for had 
such been the fact, it must have been known to 
others, and he would as certainly have made it a 
ground for that reward which he soon after com- 
plained of never receiving. He was, however, one 
of the first to welf^ine the new king to England, 
in his “ Congratulatory Poem to King James,” &c. 
London, 4to, 1603, a tribute wliich obtained nei- 
ther notice nor prt>fit, and gave the author so 
much uneasiness that lio made a pu)>lic declaitilinn 
of having been treat(»d with indignity, and not only | 
avoided the court, but even abstained awhile from j 
WTiting at all. * When ho did recover his temper, 
he signalized his r<'‘ « xnment by expunging from the 
large edition of his })<>riua some sonnets in praise 
of James, which had already appeared in print. 

In 1613 came out the first part of his “ Poly- 
Olbion,” a singularly original work, whieh had the 
equally rar* fortune of pleasing both the poets and 
the antiquaries, among whom Seldcn honoured it 
with a commentary. The title is compounded of 
the Greek w'ords and oA/3of, 9nucA and Aap- 

j 7 ; and the contents embraco a cliorogra[»hi- 

cal description of England — rivers, mountains, 
foiests, antiquities, commodities, Ac. Ac. In con- 
sequence of the sudden death of Prince Henry, to 
whom it wtis dedicated, the publication had been 
awhile deferred, and was only cttected at last by 
the liberality of Sir William Aston, who ad\anccd 
money to defray the printer’s costs. It is written 
in Alexandrine verso, and though from its vtTy 
nature dry and imattmctive, is by no means desti- 
tute of poetical beauties. Tlio correctness with 
whicll the varied matters it included are described 
has been a iheme of general comineudation. 

In 1619 tk* ii 'Hl volume of his poeifis, in fdio; 
was printed, uiid in 1622 a second edition of tlfb 
“ Poly-Olbion” came out, with a second part dedi- 
cated Prince * harles, which completed tlio de- 
sign, in three Ix^oks or» songs, • Four year’s after- 
wards a poem ap|M*ared, in which lie is styled poet 
laureate, a complimentary; description coniifioiily 
given at that p(Tiod to popular WTitci’s, but no 
evidence whatever tjiat the place was ever con- 
ferred 01 ’ him. In 1627 the second volume of 
his poems made its appearance, in folio, of which 
the contents were, “Tin; Jlattlc of Agiiicoiirt,” the 
“ Miseries of Q,ueen Margarqt,” the “*Nyinpb!dia, 
or Court of tlie Faiides,” which hfui been ranked 
by his contemporarif's as a master-piece of the gro- 
tesque ; the “ Confjuest of Cynthia,” the “ Shep- 
herd’s Sirena,*’ and the “ Moon Calf,” a satire upon 
the affectation of women, and the cflemmaic dis- 
guises of men. Of these pieces it is to be remarked, 
that Dryden inserted^ two, the Nymphidia, and 
Conquest of Cynthia, in his miscellany. To these 
, succeeded his “ Elegies” on sundry subjects; they 
wcre*4welv* in number, and were prefaced by the 
“ Vision uf Ben Jonson on tlie Muses of his friend, 
Michael Drayinn, Esq.” He produced a third 
volume of poems, which was published in 4to during 


the year 1636, and with this effort his labours ter- 
minated, for death cut short his career in 1631. 

Drayton has found a place in the Biographia 
Dramatica as the author of the “ Merry Devil,” a 
comedy which obtained considerable success at the 
period of its representation ; but it appears by no 
means ecrtiiin that the play was his : it has also | 
been ascribed to ShakspCi re. A selection of his j 
poems was published in folio during the year 1748, 
find a complete edition of his works, in 4 vola. 8vo, 
folfowed in 1753. tHc has been characterized as 
one oftcner eiuotcd than road; and the f>bservation 
may certainly be true; but he is more readable 
than sevAul who immediately succeeded him. The 
race of standard poets, according to Dr. Johnson, 
commenced with Cr)vvley; but Drayton and Cai'ew, 
particularly the latter, wrote with a taste ami 
evtSiness which deserve more i)Opularity than their 
merits have received. Drayton was an unaffected 
poet, possessing much feeling, and great fertility. 
The effect of wliieh many of his sulqects were sus- 
ceptible, and the powers he applied to them, arc 
certainly disproportionattft His stories an; not 
«iily rude and desultory, but devoid of chameter, 
situation, and those illustrations of the passions by 
winch iiiteresi is mainly to be excited, and a moral 
produced. They are not, however, without pas- 
sage.s which confirm the reputation he enjoyed 
among his eonfemporaries. The following stanzas 
from the Third Canto of the “Barons’ Wars ” wjll 
aflbrd the reader some idea of his otyle — its merits 
and its faulis : — 

“ ‘O Mortimer, sweet Mortimer,' quoth she, 

‘ What aiiffry irower did lirst the means devise 
To separate queen Isabel and thee, 

Whom to despite Love ytt toRe'hcr ties? 

Bui il thou thiiik’st the fault %\at, made by me, 

For a just penance to my longing eyes, 

Though guiltless they, this be to them assign'd, 

To gaze upon thee till they leave roe blind. 

“ * My tlppr, dear heart, thought I to leave thee thus, 

When t rst in court tlrou didst my favour wear ; 

When we have watch'd lest any noted us. 

Whilst our looks used Love’s messages to bear, 

And we by signs sent many a secret buss ; 

An exile then thought I to see thee here ? 

Bur what couldst thou be then, but nowthou*-ari ? 
Though banish'd England, yet not from my heart." 

c ' 

And so on, }>atien4ly rather than passionately, in 
seven stanzas more. • 

The fqflowiug from his Sonnets, which he called 
Ideas, is better : — 

“ Dpar, why should yoi* command me to my rest. 

When now the night doth summon all to sleep ? 
Melhinks this time be^onveth lovers best ; 

Night was ordain’d together firiends to keep. 

How happy are all other living things. 

Which, though the day disjoin by several flight, 

The quiet evening yet together brings, 

And each returns unto his love at night! 

O thou, that art so courteous else to all, 

W'liy shouldst thou, Night, abuse me only thus, 

^Th^ every creature to his kind doth call, 

And yet 'tis thou dost only sever us ? 

Well could I wish it would lie ever day, 

If when night comes, you bid me go away." 
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"0 BARE Ben Jonson !” are thc^nly words, under 
a bust, which is neatly chiselled in relief on a tablet, 
and emblematically ornamented, in the Foots* Cor- 
ner of Westminster Abbey. The inscription waf 
boiTowed from the flag-stone over lis gr»a^e, 
which is in the north aisle of uie nave, and ‘^was 
doune,*’ according to Aubrey, “^at the chai ige 
of Jack Young, afterwards knighted, wh«, walking 
here when the grave was covering, gave the fellow 
eighteen pence to cut it.” Another story states that 
Davenant suggested the words. The tablet itself u'as 
erected about a century after the poc^t’s death, ft ora 
a design by Gibbs the architect. The commemo- 
ration is as quaint as it is brief ; aqd all the parti- 
culars that are preserved respecting the life of its 
subject correspond in meagreness and uncertainty. 
The son of a clergyman^ who was descended from 
a Scotch family, and forfeited an estate during tlis 
severe and changeful reign of Queen Mary, ho was 
bom at Westminster, July 11, 1574, and there 
^ucated, at the public school, under Camden the 
antiquary. The father died before the son was 
born, and the widow entered into a second marriage 
with a brieklay<>r, who took the*future dramatist 
from Westminster school, and employed him in 
masonry. Young Ben, however, was by this time 
sufflciently instructed in the classics to study by 
himself ; and there is an anecdote related, which 
describes him labouring at the building of Lincoln’s 
Inn, with a trowel in one hand, and an edition of 
Horace in the other. Camden too, it is conjectured, 
hud noticed his talents, and now pitying his degra- 
dation, encouraged him with promises, until he was 
able to procure Iiim theofflee of tutor to Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s son, with whom he afterwards travelled 
on the Continent. • 

How long he fulfilled this trust, or remained 
absent from England, is unknown. It appeal's, 
however, that he enlisted while abroad, and ac- 
quired some distinction in arms, having killed one 
of the enemy in single combat; a feat of which he 
was &ot a littlo vain. Upon his return he became a 
student at St. John’s College, Cainbrii^. Here 
information again fails the biographer, and no one 
can state the ti^e he continued at*the miiversity, 
or the cause and circumstances under which he 
left it. It seems, nevertheless, that he ifext bent 
his course to London, and resorting to the stage for 
a means of living, became a^member of th9 com- 
pany performing at tlie Curtain, in Shoreditch. 
His first essays in dramatic composition are sup- 
posed to have been concurrent with this attempt 
at acting; and it is reported that he failed at the 
onset in both aspirations. To complete his misfor- 
tunes, he fell into a brawl, which ended in a duel, 
in which he killed his adversary, and was thrown 
into prison on a charge of murder. Cff the means 
by which he was restored to liberty no account has 
been given. It is only said, with re8pect*to ihis 
passage of his life, that he was liberated without 
trial, aud became a convert to the church of Rome 
while he was in jail, and steadily conformed to that 
communion during a series of twelve succeeding 
years. This was not the only occasion on which 
he was the inmate of a prison. Soon after the 


accession of James I. he wrote, in conjunction with 
Chapman and Hurston, the comedy of “ Eastwai'd 
Hoe,” in which were some reflections upon the 
Scotch, which being reported to the king, the 
authors were ordered to jail, and told that their 
noses should be slit and their ^ars cropped. Jon- 
son, it seems, had but little to do j^’ith this piece, 
but insisted as a point of honour in accompanying 
his brother i)oets to conflnernent. 'fliis was spirited 
coudiiet. They wore liberated without trial, and 
Jonson celebrated the* event by a feast, at which 
Selden and ('amden were present. ^ 

A trrditiou has always existed in the history of 
the drama, that Jonson stood indebted for the suc- 
cess of his earliest plays to suggestions and emen- 
dations with which he was favoured by Shakspea^e; 
and thus to keep the story of his life connected, it 
has been thought probaMc, that he resorted back 
to the theatres, as soon as he was discl^a^ged from 
dumnee, became iutiinato with Shakspearc, and 
thenceforward a regular writer for the stage. There 
is a c urrent tradition that he and Shakspeare were 
on intimate terms, and often boon companions. 

“ Many were the wit combats,” says Fuller in his 
Worthies, “betwixt Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, 
which two I behold like a Spanish great galleon 
and an English man-of-war : Master Jouson, like 
the former, was built far higher in learning ; 
solid, hut slow in his performances. Sliakspcare 
was the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk but 
lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack 
about and take advantage of all winds, by the 
quickness of lus wit and invention.” This seems 
])robal>ii.‘ enoiiLhy although it is impossible to af- 
firm how far it maj ail be true. The date of his 
fli’s>»play i» fixed, by the suggestion of the critics, 
in 1 5118, when he could only have been in his twenty- 
fourth year. He was then married ; aud Sliak- 
speare played a part in it. If, however, a computa- 
tion bo made of tiie time •which must have been 
consumed in the fulfilment of those events which 
have* already been stated, tliis term will appear 
somewhat precocious, and be still more doubted 
when it is recollected that this first play «was 
“ Every Man in his Humour,” a comedy of power- 
ful merits, not lilioly to be the pi'oduction of imma- 
tiure youth. Leaving the story as we find it, the 
dates given in the editions of his works show tliat 
from this ptrioJ he \va8 a constant labourer, who 
suffered scarcely a year to pass without bringing 
forward somethmg new. in 1699 appeared “ Every 
Man out of his Humour,” a failure. In 1603, 
trying “If tragedy had a more kind aspect,” he 
produced “Sejanus:” his three great comedies, 

“ Volpone, or the Fox ;” “ Epicene, or, the Silent 
Woman;” and the “Alch^iftist” followed in succes- 
sion; and “Catiline,” his second classical tragedy, ad- , 
vanced his fame to its highest point in 16 11 . lf)\hen, 
we add here, that he appears to have been one of the 
pateutecsof the duke’s theatre, we shall havetouched 
upon the chief incidents of his dramatic camr. 

In 1613 he visited France again as tutor to Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s son. How long he stopped ther% 
is unknown. In 1619 he journeyed afoot to Scot- 
land, and spent three weeks witli the poet Drom- 

D 2 
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mond, of Hawthornden, whose notes of his con- 
versation, edited by Mr. Laing for the Shakspeare 
Society, supplies a fund of anecdote and illustra- 
tion *. After an interval of six years, he is found 

* We give from this very pfcaaant volume the following 
particulars “ of his owne lyfe, education, birth, actions 

“ His Grandfather came from Carlisle, and he thought, 
from Anandale to it: he served King Henry VIII., and was 
a gentleman. His Father Josed all hia estate under Queen 
Marie, having been cast in prisson and forfalttcd; at la.st 
turn’d Minister : so he •was a ministpr's son. He himself 
was posthumous bern, a moneth after his father* s decease ; 
brought up poorly, putt to school by a friend (his master 
Cambden); after taken* from it, and put to ane other 
craft {Ithink waa to ba a tvriffht or bricklayer)^ which he 
could not endure j then went he to the Low Countries ; but 
Returning soone he betook himself to his wonted studies. In 
his service in the Low Countries, he had, in the face of 
both the campes, killed ane enemie, and taken opima apoUa 
from him ; and since 1 comming to England, being ap- 
pealed to the fields, he bed killed his adversarie, which 
[who] had hurt him in the arme, and whose sword was 10 
inches longer than his ; for the which he was imprisoned, 
and almost at the gallowes. *'Then took he ids religion by 
trust, of a igi««t who visited him in prisson. Thereafter he 
was 12 yeares a Papist. 

“ He was Master of Arts in both the Universities, by their 
favour, not his studle. 

“ He marled a w^fe wlio was a shrew, yet honest : 5 yeers 
had not bedded with her, but reinayiied with my Lord 
Aulbanic 

“In the tyme of hia cl »se imprisonment, under Queen 
Elizabeth, his judges could get nothing of him to all their 
demands but 1 and No. They placed two damn’d vilUins to 
catch advantage of him, with him, but he was advertised by 
his keeper : of the Spies he hath ane epigrame. 

“ When the King came in England at that tyme, the pest 
wau in London, he being in the country at Sir Robert Cot- 
ton’s house with old Cambden, he saw in a vision his eldest 
sone, then a child and at London, appear unto him with the 
mark of a bloodie crosse on kis forehead, as if it had been 
cutted with a suord, at which amazed he prayed unto God, 
and in the momin; he came to Mr. Cambden’s chamber to 
tell him; who pc'su.ided him it was but ane ^ppreheftsiop 
of bis fanta,>ic, at which he soUld not be disjected ; in the 
mean tyme comes tluire letters from hia wife of the death of 
that bo> m the plag'st*. He appeared to him (he said) of a 
manlle shape, and of that gmuth that, he thinks he shall be 
at the resurrection. 

I “ He was dilated by Sir JamoG Murray to the King, for 
writing something against the* Scots, in a play Eastward 
Hoe^ and voluntarly imprrsonned with Chapman and 
Marstoo, who had written it amongst them. The report was, 
that they should then [have] had their ears cut and noses. 
After their delivery, he banqueted all his friends ; there was 
Camden, Selden, and otheri; ; at the midst of the feast his 
old Mother dranke to him, and she^v him a paper which she 
had (if the sentence had taken ezecutioif) to have mixed in 
the prisson miong his drinhe, which was full of lustie strong 
poison, and that she was no churle, sho told, she minded 
first to h^vq drunk of Jt herself. 

“ He had many quarrtlls with Marston, beaf him, and 
took his pistol from him, wrote his Poetaster on him ; the 
beginning of them were, that Mariton represented him in 
the stage, in his youth given to veneile. 

“ S. W. lUulighe sent him governour with his Son, anno 
ICL?, .to Franco. This youth being knavishly inclyned, 
among^othrr fiastimes, caused him to be drunken, and dead 
drunk, so that he knew not wher he was, therafter laid him 
on a eorr, which he made to he drawen by pioners through 
tbc streets, at every corner showing his governour streetched 
out, and telling them, that was a more lively image of the 
4'ruolfix then any they bad; at which sport young Raughlic's 
mother delyghted much (saying, his father young was so 
inclined), though the father abhorred it. 


residing at Ciiriet’s Church College, Oxford, w here 
he was created M.A. at a full convocation in the 
month of July. In the October following he was 
preferred to the rank of Poet Laureate. It is 
observable that the pension uttached to the Laurel 
at this period was- a hundred marks a-year, which 
w'as increased to a hundred pounds, and a tierce of 
Spanish wine, upon the petition of Jonson, in 1630. 
'J'his augmentation of fortune availed little to his 
con fort or respectability; like other poets he was 
improvident, and W^Ls soon after discovercid lodging 
ill an obscure alley, and so sick and poor, that a 
representation was made in his behalf to Charles 1. 
The king sent him ten guineas, a frugal donation, 
which so fired the wrath of the ancient dramatist, 
that he turned to the messenger and said, " IHs 
Mai'^sty has sent me ten guineas because I am pewr 
and live in an alley; but you may go and tell him 
that his soul l[yes in an alley.” This answer by 
itself would argue ill for the liberality of Charles; it 
should not therefore bo concealed that there is an 
epigram in Jonson*s worksc which was written as 
lyi acknowledgment for 100/., presented to him by 
the same king on another occasion. Nor should we 
fi>rgct that as writer for the court, Jonson enjoyed 
a degree of patronage and distiiH‘tion of which lite- 
rary men are not unnaturally vain, but wbicb arc not 
always bestowed W’ith as just a regard to merit as 
happened in his (Also. The office moreover appears 
tohavcbeeii fairly remunerative. Numerous masques 
were required for the entertainment of the court, and 
we learn from the Pell Records that at the Christ- 
mas festivities of 1610 he received 40/. for the 
queen’s masque. 

Such are the scattcrerl particulars on record re- 
specting this fertile and aceomolishcd^wTiter : it 
only remains, therefore, to tell that he died of the 
palsy, August 16, 1637, and was buried in the 
Abbey. He collected and printed a part of his 
works in one volume folio, during the year 1616, 

“ lleVsan set horoscopes, but trusts not in them. He with 
the consent of a friend cousencfd a lady, with whom he had 
made ane appointment to meet ane old Astrologer, In tlie 
suburbs, which she keeped ; and it was himself disguysed in 
a longe gowne and a whyte beard at the light of dirnm burn- 
ing candies, up in a little cabinet reached unto by a Icddcr. 

“ Every first day of the new year he had 201b. serft Itim 
from the £a^ of Pemiirok to buy bookes, 

" After Mb was reconciled with the Church, and left of to 
be a recusant, at Isis first communion, in token of reconcilia- 
tion, he drank out all the full cup of wyne. 

“ Being at the end of my Lord Salisburie's table with 
Inigo Jones, and demanded by my Lord, Why he was not 
glad 1 My lord, said he, yow promised 1 should dine with 
yow, bt^t I doe not, for, he had none of his meate ; he 
esteemed only that his meate which was of his own dish. 

“ He heth consumed a whole night in lying looking to his 
great toe, about which he hath seen Tartars and Turks, 
Romans and Carthaginians, feight in his imagination. 

“ Northampton was his mortall enimie for beating, on a 
St. George’s day, one of his attenders ; He was railed before 
the Councell for his Sejanus, and accused both of poperie 
and treason bjf him. 

“ Sundry tymes hd^hath devoured his bookes, i. [r,] aold 
them all for neeeaaity. 

* '^He netb a minde to be a churchman, and so he might 
have favour to make one sermon to the King, he careth not 
what therafter sould befall him : for he would not flatter 
though he saw Death. 

“ At his hither comming, S' Francis Bacon said to him, 
He loved not to sie Poesy goe on other feet than poetical! 
Doctylus and Spondaeus.” 
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and added to them a second volume, which was 
also published in folio dunug the year 1631. The 
first complete edition of his works issued from the 
press in folio, In 1640; a later and better was given 
by Gifford, in 8vo, in 1820; and a* more compact 
and better one in 8vo, by Biirry Cornwall, in 1838. 

As the fame of Ben Jousoii i^sts mainly, though 
not most properly, upon his dramatic pieces, we 
shall here specify them briefly. They amount to 
no less than fifty-three, of which three-and-thirty 
are masques, written for and rqpresented befon^thc 
royal family, or high nobility, and not much entitled 
by their interest or quality to particular deserip- 
tion. His regular dramas consist of " Svery Man 
in his Humour,” a comedy the most durably po- 
pular of ail he produced, first acted in 1598, and 
first printed in 1601. “Every Man out of his 
Humour, a comical satire,” followed, and waa first 
acted in 1599, and first printed in 1600. This per- 
formance ho also styled “ A. Play of Characters,” and 
made remarkable by so far adapting it to the 
Grecian model, as to keep throughout the succes- 
sion of the scenes a hotfy of interlocutors constantly 
on the stiige, who commented on the j)lot as it pno- 
ceeded. “ Cynthia’s Revels, a comical satire,” was 
performed in 1600, before Elizabeth, who was 
.typified in the principal personage. “ Poetaster, 
or His Arraignment, a comical satire,” acted in 
1601, and printed in 1602, was composed to ridicule 
his brother dramatists, who avengil themselves so 
sharply that he lost his temper, and abstained from 
writing for two years, during which, according to ‘ 
the memorandum of a cotcniporary, he lived upon 
one Townsheiid, and scorned the world. “Sejanus” 
is a tragedy classical and imposing in a high 
degree, hut was not much favoured by the public at 
the moment of its first representation in 1603, or at 
any subsequent period. “ Volpone, or the Fox,” a 
comedy highly finished in language and characters, 
and esteemed one of the best of his pieces, was 
first acted in 1 606. “ Epicene, or the Silent W oman,” 
a capital comedy, acted in 1609, stands highly com- 
meinled by Dryden for a preservation of the Grecian 
unitiiis. “ The Case Altered,” a comedy, appeared 
at th(' same date, but presents no distinctive merit, 
and by some has been pronounced supposititious. 

“ 'yie Alchymist,” first played in 1610, is a comedy 
universally read and admired. “ Catiline his Con- 
spiracy,” dated in 1611, is a tragedy of great 
strength, but infinite declamation. “ Bartholomew 
Fair,” a comq^y, acted in 16l4, ft remarkable for 
a great fund of humour, and a liost of characters. 
“The Devil is an Ass,” a comedy, was acted in 
1616, but not printed until 1640. “The Staple of 
News,” another comedy, was acted in 1025, and 
printed in 1631; it is cliiefly remjirkable f<»r the 
introduction of such a body of interlocutors as is 
mentioned in “Every Man out of his Humour,” 
The “New Inn,” an misuccessful comedy, was 
played in 1629, and printed in 1631. “.The Mag- 
netick Lady, or Humours Reconciled,” a comedy 
of disputed merit, has no date assigned to it for 
the period of its first represeiitiition. ^I’ho latter ob- 
servation also applies to the “ Tale of a Tub,” a 
comedy, which is replete with low hunK)ur,i iTo 
this list are to be added, The Sad Shepherd, or 
a Tale of Robin Hood,” and “ Mortimer’s Fall;” 
the first a pastoral, and the second a tragedy, both 
left unfinished at the moment of his death. His 
name also appears, in conjunction with Chapman and 


Marston, to “Eastward Hoe,” a comedy dated 1605; 
and again, with Fletcher and Middleton, to the 
“Widow,” a comedy, printed in Dodsley’s collec- 
tion. 

Ben Jonson was the first of our dramatic poets 
who was eminent as classical scholar, and he 
tuimed his learning to no licht account in trans- 
lating whole passages from the Latin authors into 
his scenes. In this respect he made by no means 
the highest use of his attainments ; but he was also 
the first amongst us who composed his plays accord- 
ing to the rules of poetical art; upon this point 
his merits are eminent. His plotq, particularly in 
comedy, have been pronounced for the most part 
original, and his powers collectively were certainly 
great. They are, however, most studiously laboured ; 
he consults the judgment more than he moves the 
heart, and has been read with pleasure, but acteif 
without excitement. Solemn, erudite, and equally 
sustained, never sinking below, nor rising above, a 
standard par of correctness, with few graces, and 
fewer passions, the stronger charm of liis art seems 
to consist in a surprising combination of characters, 
all richly invented and Clearly distinguished, with 
an inexhaustible fund of humour; its more 
prnmimmt faults a cold expression, stiff agency, 
and feeble catastrophe. It has been objected to 
him that he wants wit, a charge from which Dry- 
den desired to rescue him by observing that be pos- 
sessed it fully, and was only frugal in his use of it. 
Tho same poet also remarks, though not in these 
very words, that ho managed his own strength 
better than any of liis predecessors, and might have 
made higher flights had he not felt he came after 
those wiio had risen so nobly. According to Sir 
Richard Steele’s estimate, his ponetratiou was accu- 
rate and deep; and tho skill with which he dis- 
cerned and drew forth follies was extensive and 
admirable. Ills worUn are ranked with those of 
Shakspeare, and Beaumtmt and Fletcher; but they 
hold the third placft on the roll. 

Df Jonaon’s private life many anecdotes are told, 
♦by which we gather that he was rough in his man- 
ners, and of a sullen temiierament, bitterly jealous 
of success, haughtily impatient of rivalry, somewhat 
tainted with uigratitude, ^id very fund of taverns, 
lu which he spent most of his time and all his 
money. We arc told by some writci’s that he 
alwa^'s disputed Shakflpeore’s claim to superiority 
with rude and vehement pertinacity, and decrit^d 
his style. This jealousy, if he owed Shakspeare the 
obligations jireviously nientionod, was ungenerous, 
but not altogether surprising; a learned genius can 
never be supposed to witness the strong triumph of 
a less instf .cted nature without a grudge. Still his 
animosity was not deadly, for he wrote a poem to 
Shakspeare’s memory, which did no mean credit 
both to his subject and to himself. There is more- 
over gif at kindliness of nature, and a noble 8])irit, 
in the following lines on his great rival’s grave : — 

“ My Shakspeare, rise I I vill not lodge thee by 
Chaucer or Spenser, o 'jid Beaumont lie 
A little further off, to make thee room : , • ' 

Thou art a monument without a tonitf * 

And art alive still while thy book doth live, 

And we have wits to read and praise to give.** 

He has also been censured for satirizing Inigo Jones, 
an artist of superior talent, who aided his repu^- 
tiou, in no mean degree, by the machines and scscncry 
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devised for his court masques; unfortunately the sin 
of this libel is ex!teuuated by no atonement. 

^ But the most extraordinary trait in Jonson’s 
literary character is excessive vanity, and a reek- 
lew spirit of resentment for any disfavour shown to 
his productions. One in^^ce of this peculiarity 
will suffice to convey an idea of its extravagance. 
His comedy of the " New Inn, or the Light Heart,” 
rather failing of the success to which he fancied it 
was entitled, he issued it forth from the press witli 
the following title : — “ The New /nn, or the Light 
HecBTtf a comedy, as^it was never acted, but most 
negligently playpd by some, the King’s Servants, 
and more squeamishly beheld and censured by- 
others, the King’s Subjects, 1629. Now at last set 
at liberty to the Readers, his Majesty’s Servants 
and Subjects, to be judged of.'” But not even the 
Sharpness of this censure could satisfy the indigna- 
tion of our opinionated hero, Rare Ben. He sub- 
joined an ode addrtT^ised to himself, in which the 
public taste was openly reprobated in stanzas 
coarse and bold as these 

** Come, leave the loathed itage, 

And the mon loathsome age ; 

Where ihlfle and Impudence (in faction knit) 

Usurp the chair of wit ! 

Indieting and arraigning every day, 

Something they caA a play. 

Let their fastidious, vain 
Commission of the brain 

Run on, and rage, sweat, censure, and condemn : 

They were not made for thee, leas thou for them. 

Sa} that thou pourst them wheat, 

And they will acorns eat ; 

'Twere simple fury, still, thyself to waste, 

On such as have no taste ! 

To offer them a surfeit of pure bread, 

Whose appetites are dead ! 

No, give them grains thei.' fill, 

Husks, dross, to drlnlf and swilk 

If they love lees and leave the liifty wine, 

Envy them uo their palate ’s with the swipe , 


No doubt, some mouldy tale 
Like Perfc/es; and stale 
As the Shrleve’s crusts, and nasty as bis fish— 

Scraps, out of every dish 
Thrown forth, and rak’d into the common tub. 

May keep up the play club ; 

There sweep^gs do as well 
As the best ordered meal : 

For who the relish of these guests will fit, 

Needs set them but the alms-basket of wit. 

f 

^ And much go^ do *t ye then : 

Brave p/tuA and velvet men 
Can feed on orts : and safe in your stage-clothes, 
t^Uare quit upon your oaths, 

The stagers, and the stage-wrights too (your peera) * 

Of lauding in your ears 
V^ith their foul comic socks. 

Wrought upon twenty blocks ; 

^hich, if they’re torn and turn’d, and patch'd enough, 
The gamesters share their guilt, and you their stuff. 

• 

Leave things so prostitute, 

And take th’ Alcaic lute ; 

Or thine own Horace, or Aikcreon's lyre; 

• Warm thee ^ Pindar’s fire : 

And though thy nerves he shrunk and blood be cold, 

&e years have made thee old, 

Strike that disdalnfiii heat 
Throughout, to their defeat : 

And curious fools, all envious of thy strain. 

May blushing, sfear, no palsy 's in thy brain,” Ac. Ac. 

I Having given this specimen of his roiscellimeouo 
poetry, rather as an illustration of personal cha- 
racter than otherwise, it is but just to add, that 
they who judge of Jonson’s poetical capabilities 
by his plays only, form a very imperfect concep- 
tion of his merits. There is in his songs and minor 
pieces a manly beauty, a vigorous imaginativeness, 
and a classical grace, which it would be difficult 
to match in the whole range of English litera- 
ture. 


• DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX. 


Robert Dbvebeux, Earl of Essex, and the first 
general of the parliamcntaiy forces, during the 
civil war, was bum' in London, during the year 
1692. His father was the rash but generous Earl 
of the same tide, who lost his head under the reign 
of the inexorable Elizabeth, and his mother was 
the widow of the accomplishcll Sir J’hilip Sydney. 
In 1609 an act of mceful conciliation on the part of 
James 1. reversed the attainder, and restored the 
estates of young Devereux, who was so precocious 
a Bcholdr as to be admitted into Merton <k)Uege, 
Csxnbridfl^, where he studied under Archbishop 
Whitfield when only in his tenth year. The better 
to evince the new monarch’s feeling for all those 
ofibndeiM agahiBi the severe policy of his predeces- 
sor, wh^ mss wm generally thought to have been 
precip&tsd by a ptmality for his unhappy mother, 
a match b^een Essen and the Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, daughter of ^e Earl of Suffolk, was soon 
after propom by the Earl of Salisbury ; and the 
i^iM wmfe aotually contracted wh^ the bride 
w no more than tbirtoe% and the bridegroom 


fourteen years old. Cohabitation at such an age 
being out *of the question, the immature husband 
was sent to txSvel*on the continent, where he 
remained for four years, and th& returned to 
assume a character which he never after held with 
satisfaction or decency. 

Of the events which now took place, it cannot be 
necessary to speak at dbv length: they founded one 
of the most curious inc^ents of domestic tragedy 
which diversify the pages of our history, and as 
such must be generally known. It may be enough, 
therefore, to repeat that Essex found his wife xuli 
of beauty, passion, and aversion for his person. At 
first she refused to live with him; being constrain- 
ed, however,* by bgr relations to accompany him 
into the country, she rejected his embraces, though 
forced to share his bed. For some time the husband 
continued all vain solicitation, and the wife all 
rigid obstmaoy, until Essex became disgusted. Yet 
be had no sooner abandoned his suit, than it was 
discovered that her heart was prepossessed with an 
affection for Carr, Earl of Somerset, ^e minion of 
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James. A crimiaal iutercoui'se between the lovers 
succeeded; and ere long all parties^ weary with 
shame, concurred in desiring a divorce. 

The proceedings by which this alternative was 
obtained were strange and disgraceful. The alleged 
» ground for the measure was impotenoy; and Essex 
admitted, that he felt such an infirmity when with 
the countess, though not when with any other 
won^an. To remedy the defects of this equivoca- 
tion, evidence of fascination and sorcery was ad^- 
duced; and finally, a young girl, with her features 
veiled, was submitted before a jury of matrons, 
who returned a verdict of virginity. Thus far the 
credulity of the age respecting witchcraft effected 
something; the influence of the court supplied the 
rest; a sentence of divorce was passed, and the 
guilty lovers were married under the special pa- 
tronage of the monarch. The reader will nof^ fail 
to remember the full measure of crime that attend- 
ed this alliance: Can* enjoyed the friendship of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, a man of high character and 
learning, who bad remonstrated against the infaiiky 
of such a step from the beginning. The nature of 
tins counsel Carr was so weak as to cominunica^ 
to the countess. She, fired with indignation and 
revenge, goaded him on to importune the king with 
w .misrepresentations of Overbury’s public conduct, 
until at last the honest friend was committed to the 
Tower. This stratagem ensured his neutrality while 
tlicj divorce was pending, but evA after that point 
bad been gained, the countess remained still unap- 
peased. While Ovei’bury lived, she could not rest, 
and when a woman is thus vindictive, what horrors 
may not be feared ? Overbury was poisoned ; but 
nearly two years passed away before the murder 
was detected and punished. Somerset, his wife, 
and four others, were then tried and convicted; the 
meaner culprits were executed, but the partiality 
of the king spared the lives of the great offenders. 
They dragged on an existence of remorse and 
obscurity, and if the common report of history be 
correct, their days entailed no ordinary retribution. 
The love that had made them guilty corroded into 
a deadly hatred, and they spent years under the 
same roof without sharing a familiarity, or ex- 
cliaiiging a word. 

From the scandalous notoriety of tliese unhappy 
incidents Essex retreated into the country, and 
jmssed ftome years in the amusements of rural life. 
Finding the inactivity of such habits uSicougenial 
to his spirit, he afterwards *weift into Holland, 
which was at tiiat time the first seat of European 
anns; and upon the equipment of an expedition 
into the Palatinate, in 1620, formed a junction with 
the Earl of Southampton, Lord Willoughby, and 
the Eai'l of Oxford, and tdl)k the command of a 
regiment. From an undertaking producing no suc- 
cess, there are seldom laurals to be won: the 
English troops were discomfited, and Essex with- 
drew to tlie United Provinces, where he led a 
regiment with some repute in 1624. 

The accession of Charles 1. was distinguished by 
a sudden descent upon Cadiz, ujj^der tlfe joint direc- 
tion of Viscount Wimbledon mid Essex. This was 
another dii^trous affair : the fleet had scaveely ^ut 
to sea ere it was heavily damaged by a storm; and, 
although upon reaching its destination, the admi- 
rals succeeded in firing some ships, and capturing 
a fort, yet the men plundered and drank wine to 
an excess which brought on a pestilence, and wholly 


' unnerved them for duty. To escape the butchery 
which must ensue if the enemy sallied forth upon 
an army in this condition, Wimbledon set sail 
again, and proposed to intercept the Plate-fleet 
upon its return from the Indies. But in this 
achievement he was also disappointed: the pesti- 
lence under which th^ troops already suifered 
raged into a plB,^e, and he was forced to ply a 
passage home to England with precipitate dispatch, 
and scarcely hands enough to man the ships. 

The expedition had no sooner returned than a 
violent outcry was raised amongst the people, and 
the conduct of the commanders, and of Wimbledon 
in particular, was severely stigmatized. Essex could 
have suffered littleffrom disfSyour, for he was sent 
i into Holland, and there acquired considerable ap- 
plause for gallantry, resolution, and skill. Ke- 
I visiting England, he entered into a second mar* 
I riago with Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William 
Paulct, of Wiltshire; but soon found his second 
matrimonial choice as unpropitious as the first had 
I been. The lady formed a criminal intercourse with 
a Mr. Udal, and was repudiated by divorce. One 
child, a son named llolwrt, was the fruit of tliis 
mamage; he died in 16«*{6. Essex once more hid 
his liead awhile in retirement; but sof»n bfter chas- 
ing away all uxorious passion, he also suppressed 
the chagrin which its mortifications had occasioned, 
and devoted his thoughts to public affairs with an 
midivided energy that at last procured distinction 
for his name. 

The qualities which seem to have recommended 
Essex to political fortune in the conflicting scenes 
that now began to be acted, were prudence and 
integrity; for his talents were none of the quickest, 
or most shilling. Though by no means destitute of 
personal ambition, and ever excited by a strong 
tliirst for popularity, his views Wei’s patriotic and 
his inteiitior > good : thus, to whichever side he 
appeared to lea^, he wiMi always the friend of mo- 
deration and a coustitiitioiial goveniment. In 1639 
hc^vas nipninated lieutenant-general of the army 
4hat marched against the rebellious fScots, and took 
possession of Berwick; but bad no share in the 
paeificatiomthat followed — a display of impartiality 
which, to all appearances^ advanced him no degree 
in the confidence of his perplexed sovereign, as 
he ivas for some time after neglected. In 1641 
popular measures wert deemed to be for tlie in- 
terest of the court, and Essex was made lord cham- 
berlain. No ordinary opinion of his merits could 
have been entertained at this period, for the two 
great contending parties were equally strenuous in 
their exertions to secure his influence. The king 
declared llin Jieut^^iant-general of all the forces 
south of the Trent, the lords elected him chairman 
of their standing committee, and the House of 
Commons requested a guard under bis command. 
As the Jivil tumult increased, the king was obliged 
to leave London. On his retreat ho issued an order 
requiring all the household lords to follow him, 
with which Essex declined to comply, on account 
of the fixed duties to which he stood already ap- 
pointed in the capital; for this disobcdience^Iie watf 
dismissed from dl his places, and driven into the 
open arms of the parliament. 

The real designs of the eminent men, who now. 
took up arms against their king, it were impossijble 
to define precisely. The majority of historians m , 
inclined to believe that Essex was one of those wflo 
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imagined that the eontest might be brought to an 
iasue without any capital change in the govemmont: 
he has, therefore, generally received credit for a 
liberal attachment to the standard principlce of the 
ooxMstitution. Being chosen general of the parlia- 
mentary forces, a rank in )|fhich he had no rivals he 
comtnanded at the first civil encounter at Keinton, 
or Edgehill. This and the subsequent actions are 
BO essentially a part of general history, that it will 
not be decent to do any thing more here than 
briefly characterize their separate fortunes. Tho 
battle of Edgehill wi|^ fought earnestly, and almost 
equally on hott^ sides; for, although the king re- 
tained the field, his losses balanced Ihe honour. 
An overture for peace was immediately set on foot, 
but while it was in agitation, a second engagement 
took place at Brentford. Essex was sitting in the 
%ouse of Lords, when the report of tlie cannon 
roused him ^m the debate; but speeding alertly 
down to the spot, he- arrived just as theroyalists were 
at tlie point of victory, and turned the fortune of the 
day. The season was now far advanced, and both 
armies suspended their first campaign for the winter. 

Early in the spring Kssftx was the first in motion; 
he laid to Reading, and was approached 

without delay by the king and his nephews, the 
I Princes Rupert and Maurice, at the head of a con- 
siderable force. These bodies met at Causham 
Bridge; the royalists were beaten, and Reading 
surrendered to tlie parliament. Upon this point of 
success, however, the cause of the latter hovered 
for awhile. The army uuder Essex caught an epi- 
demic sickness; the Marquess of Newcastle effected 
great advantages in tho north; Sir William Waller 
was worsted m the west; Bristol was taken by 
Prince Rupert, and the king began an auspicious 
march to l^ndon. Gloucester was the only place 
which held out against him on the road, and he 
determined to besiege it. But the ardour of the 
citizens of London made Amends afor the sickness 
of their army; they sent forwafd their trainbands, 
and with thal but furious body Essox reliowcd 
the city. The fii-st battle of Newbury followed t 
it was the longest and bloodiest of the fights that 
had as ^et occurred; and although the victory was 
balanced, yet the many great names that were lost 
through it to the king’s cause, created impressions 
the most unfavourable to his ultimate prosperity. 
Aaothei’ winter drew on, &id Essex returning to 
: London amidst the exultation of his followers, 
received a warm vote of thanks from the two 
houses of parliament. 

The opening of the third campaign was distin- 
guished ^ a scries of fortunate movements on the 
part of Essex, such' as neither pasty bad as yet 
attained. Sitting down before Oxford, he terrified 
the king into a midnight flight, and at the onset of 


I his pursuit compelled Prince Rupert to abandon 
I the siege of Lyme, at which he had long been 
engaged. Weymouth next submitted; the minor 
j gamsons yielded to the blast of his trumpets ; the | 
country all around flocked with acclamations to bis | 
standard; and at Chard 4000 men volunteered to 
fight or die in thd cause of tho parliament Nor 
did the brightness of his career, or tho enthusiasm 
of the people stop here: Barnstaple revolted ; he 
heat Sir Richard Grenville; took Taunton Castle 
by Assault; and sow after came into possession of 
Mount Stanford, Blympton, Saltash, and divers 
small garrisons. In his advance to Tavistock, he 
seized up}n Sir Richard Grenville’s house, and 
found two pieces of cannon, a stand of eight bun- 
dled arms, a large store of ammunition, and rich 
furniture, and three thousand pounds in money and 
plati). Moving next upon Cornwall, he forced a 
passage at Newbridge, and again encountered Sir 
Richard Grenville at Listowcl, where he obtained 
a second victory over that officer. Bodmin, Tad- 
castcr, and Foy immediately fell before him. 

During this momeutou# interval the king was 
far from idle; ho had spared no exertions to raise 
a force capable of resistuig the successful army, 
and he now came down upon Essex prepared to 
dispute all tlie recent acquisitions. There is often a 
secret charm in the presence of royalty, which 
strangely overcomes the affections of a generous 
people; and upon the present occasion, tho jiar- 
> iiaiiientariaiis saw those men who had crowded 
to their ranks, when on the high road to victory, 
slipping fast and numerously away to the royal 
camp. Essex therefore dispatched pressing mes- 
sages for reinforcements to London ; but before any 
recruits reached him he was consti'aiued to yield 
advantages which he found it impossible to recover, 
and throughout the whole of 1644 was unable to 
make head agaiust his opponents. This probably 
led him to feel and to evince a desire for peace, 
which injured his influence with tho commons. 
Tho scif-denying ordinance was issued, and he 
resigned his command under strong feelings 
of excitement. It was proposed to apjiease Ins 
anger by making him a duke, and conferring a 
liberal pension upon him. But neither honours nor 
money were given; he ceased to be a public cha- 
racter, and dying suddenly in November 1646, was 
honoured ^ith a public funeral in the Chapel of St. 
Paul. Both houses Parliament attended his ob- 
sequies, which Vere celebrated w^h great pomp, 
5000^. having been voted for the purpose by the 
Commons? A hearse was built upon which his 
effigies was placed in the S(||itb Cross, where it 
retnaiiftd until CronuveU’s soldieps hacked the 
effigies to pieces, and destroyed tlie » spurs and 
achievements with whi^ tho whole was decorated. 


PETER HEYLIN, D.D. 


TxTEisMErijN, D.D., prebendary and subdean of 
the Abbey, ana highly celebrated as a divine, a 
poet, historui^ and a |mgia]Dher, has a plain tablet 
in the north aisle ^ the choir, to which his friend 
Bishq) Earl contributed the following epitaph, 
i^*ch is rudely and ineorreotly cut in more pas- 
dges than onei-*- 


pEiai Hbylin, S.T.D. 

• 41u}as EcclesUe PrebendBrii et Subdecani, 
Viri plane memorabilis 
Egregiis dotibus instructissimi 
Ingenio acri et fmeundo 
Judicio Bubacto 
Memoria ad prodigium tenaci 
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Coi adjunxit incredibilem in studiis patientiam 
Scripsit varia et plura 
Qu 80 jam manibiis hominum terentur 
£t argumentis non vulf^aribus 
Stylo non vulgali HuATeoit. 

Constana ubique Kcclesim 
£t Miuestatis Ii«gice aiibiertor 
Nec iloreiitis magis 
Quam afflicUe. 

Idemque perduellium et Schiamaticie Factionis 
Impugnator acerrupus. «« 

Contemptor invidiae 
£t animo infracto 
Plura ejiismodi meditaiiti « 

Mors indixit silentiam. 

Ut sileatur 
Efficere non potest. 

Obiit anno mtatis 03 et 6 die Mali, a.d. 1662.-> 
PoBuit hoc illi moestiasima conjux. 

To Pktkr Hkylin, S.T.®., 

Prebendary and Subdean of this Churchy 
A man truly memorable, 

Singularly accomplished, and endowed 

With active and fertile talents, * 

A tempered judgment. 

And prodigious memory. 

' To which he added incredible application. 

Who wrote much on various subjects 
Sustained with no vulgar arguments 
Or vulgar style, 

Which is now extensively popular. 

Every where the constant upholder 
Of the Church and lioyalty, 

And of both not more so when Nourishing 
Than when afflicted ; 

A most active opponent 
Of treason, and schism. 

He despised envy. 

While meditating many kindred labours 
With an unsubdued spirit. 

Death imposed silence. 

But he must always speak * 

\t In his writings. 

He died in the G3rd year of his age. 

And of our Lord 1662. 

Erected by his most sorrowful wife. 

D?. Heylin once enjoyed, but has now in some 
measure lost, a high reputation. A iiigh church- 
man, who suffered in goods and in person for the 
cause of the Bi^le and crown, he Wns popular as a 
matter of course with his own party; and being 
also a roan of considerable talent and learnmg, and 
a good writer, he was favourably regarded and 
much respected by scholars as well as by* politi- 
cians. lie was born at Bufford, near Oxford, in 
November, 1600, and after studying at Hart Hall, in 
that University, obtained a fellowship in Magdalen 
College, to which he tiien removed. In 1621 he ex- 
cited a lively sensation in the literary world by pro- 
ducing his ** Microcosmos, or a Description of tho 
Great World.** The principles enounced in thiswork 


were those upon which he acted throughout life. 
They attracted and secured the patronage of Arch- 
bishop Laud, whose life ho afterwards wrote, and 
they fixed him one of the most accomplished and 
decided supporters of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny 
in that exciting period. ^ 1626 he made a short 
tour in France, of which he published a well written 
account, which may still be read with interest. 
Having been introduced by Laud to Charles, he 
was made one of his chaplains in 1629. For the 
sake of this preferment he resigned his fellowship, 
and having been sofort unate a«^ to please Charles’s 
taste by a History of St. George, priqted soon after, 
he obtained a prebend in the Abbey and the livings 
of Houghton, in Durham, said Hemingford, in 
Huntingdonshire. In 1633 he graduated D.D., 
and four years after was presented to the rectory 
of Islip, Oxfordshire, which he soon gave up for * 
the living of South Warmborough, Hants. During 
the commotions that took place between the king 
and parliament, Dr. Heylin distinguished himself 
by the zeal and ability with which he supported the 
royal cause. He edited the Mercurius Aulicus, a 
newspaper set up at Oxford to advocate it. For 
these services to his sovereign and chu|^h, he was 
severely pursued by the parliamentary leaders. 
They ejected him from all his preferments, seized 
upon his private property, and compelled him to 
secrete his person from their resentment. He re- 
sided, during the Common wealth, obscure and needy, 
at Winchester, Abingdon, and other places. Suf- 
ferings such as these, when the Stuarts were re- 
stored, gave him a strong claim to consideration, 
but it is said that the proverbial ingratitude of 
royalty, and the Stuart family in particular, ex- 
tended to him also, and so affected his mind and 
health that his constitution gave way, not, however, 
before he had been reinstated in his ecclesiastical 
offices. 

Dr. Heylin wupte histerios of the Keformation, 
and the PresbyteriiftiB, both of which were printed 
in f<dio, as #vaB another folio of his Miscellanies,” 
w 1682. He was also the author of a “ Short View 
of the Life of Charles I.,” and a Help to English 
History,” reprinted by Dr, Wright, in 1773. As a 
divine he is chiefly remend>ered for his “Theologia 
Veterum.” Dr. Heylin’s works were at one time 
ill much request, hut are now seldom read. Living 
in a period of extreme dpinions and excited actions, 
and siding strongly with one of the contending 
parties, the most contradictory estimates have been 
formed of his character and career. By some he is 
ranked as an ornament of the church, and the 
pattern of a good subject; by others he has been 
rated a det* ’stable bigot, and the guilty instrument 
of tyrannical power. Making every allowance for 
the circumstances in which he was placed, it is 
impossible not to see that bis principles were ad- 
verse to •liberty, and that by asserting ovennuch 
for the church, he necessarily took away too much 
from tho constitution. He was however a good 
scholar and an excellent wi4ter. 
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ABRAHAM 

ViLUBBS, the second Dul^ of Buckingham, erected, 
and John Btiahnell executed the monument to 
Cowley, in the Poets* Comer, which is somewhat 
coldly appropriate. It consists of an urn, begirt 
with laurel, and emitting fire ; and is intended to 
indicate the celebrity with which the author*s writ- 
ings were crowned during his lifetime, and the per- 
petuity anticipated for bis reputation. As he was 
the poet of similes, conceits and emblems, this 
display of signs and typified expressions is not 
altogether out of character. His remains were 
interred immediately before the tomb, and the spot 
^may be still recognized by a blue stone, on which 
are inscribed the words, Abrahamue Couleius, by 
which latter perversion the Latin scholar meant to 
translate the plain word Cowley. The following 
version of the inscriptions oh the upper stone is 
preferred, from an old' life of the poet : — 

, « Abrahamus COULRIUS, 

Anclorum Pindarus, Flaccua, Maro, 

Deficue, Decus, Desiderium Mvi sui. 

Hie juxta situs est. 

Aurea dum voHtaut lat& tua scripta per orbem 
I Et fam& setemum vivis. Divine Poeta, 

Hie placida jaceRs requie. Custodiat umam 
Cana tides, vigileutq: perenni lampado Musse. 

Sit sacer iste locus. Nec quis tenlerarius ausit, 
Sacrilega turbare manu venerabile Bustum, 
Intacti maneant, maueant 2 >er secula Dulcis 
CouLEii cineres, serventq: immobile saxuni. 

Sic vovet 

Votnmque suum apud Posteros sacratum esse 

, voluit, • 

Qui Viro Incomparabili« p&uit sepulchrale 
marmor. ^ ^ 

G£fUi4:^ius Dux BuCKINOUAMli:. 0 

Excessit e vita Anno JEfi* sum 49^ et lionorifica 
pomp^ eiatus ost iEdibus Buckinghamianis, Yiris 
Illustribus Omnium Ordinum exoquias celebranti- 
buB. SepuUos est Die 30 M. Augusti, Anno D"* 
1667. • 

Abraham £owlet. 

The Pindar, Horace, and Vir^l of England, 
And the delight, umSment,and admiration of his age, 
Lies near this spot. 

While, sacred bard, far worlds thy works proclaim. 
And you survive in an immuxtal fapne,* 

Here may you hleSS’d in holy quiet lie I 
To guard thy um may hoary faith stand by-r 
And all thy favomite tuneful Nine repair 
To watch thy dust with a perpetual care 
Sacred for ever may this place be made, 

And may no desperate hand presume t’ invade 
With touch unhallowed this religions room, 

Or dare affir(mt thy venerable tomb ! 

* Unmoved and undisturbed till time shall end. 

May fJowleg^s dust this marble shrine defend I 
So wishes 

And desires that wish may be sacred with posterity 

Grorob Duke op Bucxinohah, 

Who erected tbisjmpulchral marble to that 
* Jncom^ianihle man. 


COWLEY. 

He departed tliis life in the 49th year of his a^, 
and was carried* from Buckingham House, with 
honourable pomp. His obsequies were attended 
by the illustrious of all ranks, and he was interred 
ion the 3rd of August, 1667. 

Cowley is one of those writers who have been so 
highly eulogized by their contemporaries that many 
a subsequent reader, unable to sympathize with the 
warmth of the first admirers, has suffered the 
subject of it to sink, as it were out of spite, almost 
into the opjiosite extreme of neglect. Charles 11., 
a wian of no mean reading or ordinary taste, is 
recorded to have observed, when told of Cowley’s 
death, that he^id not leave a better writer behind 
him. Rymer, the learned author of the Foedera, 
prefers him to Tasso; and Dry den, and even Mil- 
ton, are commemorated fd’ having given him un- 
qualified praise. Cowley is also ranked by many 
critics as the first of our modcra poets. By this 
preference, however, nothing more perhaps was 
meant, or at least deserves to be understood, than 
that he was one of the earlier authors, in the order 
of time, who composed English poetry with those 
accents which n^w ehai'acterize the approved pro- 
nunciation of our verse, and without the coarseness 
or familiarity of the older muse. As for the higher 
attributes of poetical excellence, — true feeling, the 
just perception of character, and natural expres- 
sion, he was anticipated by several; nor can it be 
truly noted that as sweet and well written verses 
as he produced were not written before his time. 

Abraham Cowley was bom in the year 1616, in 
the parish of St. Dunstan, London, where his father, 
who died before his birth, kept a grocer’s shop. At 
the solicitation of an exemplary mother, he was 
admitted into Westminster school, and soon grew 
distinguished for ability. Removing to Cambindge 
in 1636, he published, after the lapse of two ycafs, 
one comedy in English, entitled “ Love’s Riddle,” 
which was inscribed in verse to Sir Keuelm Digby; 
and another in Latin, called “ Naufragium ^ocu- 
lare.” But it were ungenerous not to add that, 
though only ushered before the public at this 
period, " Love’s Riddle ” was written while he was 
at Westmiiist^; tfius Cowley, a&well as Milton 
and Pope, may be coii'ectly said to have lisped in 
numbers^ He not only wrote, but printed a volume 
of poetry in his thirteenth year, which contained, 
amongst other learned puerilities, as Dr. Johnson 
calls them, the tragical stoiy of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, and Constantp^ and Philetus, of which the 
first was written in bis tenth year. 

At the very beginning of the civil war he distin- 
guished himself by the ardour of bis loyalty, and 
when Prince Charles pa^d through Cambridge 
upon the occasion of his jonmey to the North, 
Cawley cam% forward with another comedy, entitled 
** The Guardian,” ^terwards altered into the Cut- 
t«raof Coleman Street,” which was acted by the 
students of the university, for his highness’s en- 
ter^ment. This production the author modestly 
entitled a Sketch; it was afterwards printed, against 
his will, and repeatedly acted with considerable 
approbation. These and other marks of his ze^ 
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for the king’s s^ice occasioned his ejection from 
Cambridge, through the prevalence of the opposite 
party, in 1643 : he had then attained his A.M. 
degree. For some time he found shelter in St. 
John’s College, Oxford, where he. published bis 

Satire of the Puritan and Papist,” and recom- 
mended himself, by Ids principfes, talents, and 
conversation, to all the friends of the persecuted 
king, and above all, won the kindness of Lord Falk- 
land, a man whose notice was in itself a passport ^ 
to general distinction. In time* however, Oxfo^ 
was ceded to the republicans, and Cowley followed 
in the queen’s train to France, where he settled in 
the family of the Earl of St. Alban’s, and managed 
the royal correspondence — a province of confidence 
and honour, which occupied his time day and night 
for several successive years. 

In 1647, he printed his “Mistress,” which, ais 
he simply confesses in his preface, he was induced 
to write, because poets are scarce thiiught freemen 
of their company, without paying some duties, or 
obliging themselves to bo true to love. This “ Mis- 
tress” is a varied series df poems upon the subject 
of that passion which such an object is usimlly* 
supposed to excite, and may be read with satisfac- 
tion, as containing specimens of most of the beau- 
ties and all the faults for which the stylo of the 
author and his age is noted. Beyond this no praise 
is merited, and but Utile interest j^n be roused by 
it ; for if there is any one description of writing 
upon which the modems have decidedly improved, 
it is the poetry of love. 

How Cowley came to lose his appointment at the 
exiled court we know not; all his early biographers 
state is, that in the course of time the business 
passed into other hands, and that he consequently 
returned to London in 1656, where ho was seized, 
imprisoned, and only liberated upon excessive 
bail ill the sum of KHMM!. He then collected his 
poems together in one publication, and turned his 
mind to the study of ])hysic, in which science, 
though he never practised, he obtained, i>rst a 
licence to practise, and afterwards tlie degree of 
doctor, from the University of Oxford. The as- 
sumption of this character, and the poem he com- 
posed upon Cromwell’s death, are by some writers 
reprq^nted as mere feints to divert the susjiicions 
of the government, while he was in reality a spy 
for the royalists. By others these are charac- 
terized as overt acts, by which^ he abandoned the 
king, and sided ^ith his enemies. *That many of 
the royalists supposed the latter to be the tme 
case, and reproached him for delinquency, is cer- 
tain: while, on the contrary, it is hard to believe 
that his Bincerity was ever dgubted by the Itladers 
of a party, which not only recognized but rewarded 
him, upon their return to fortune and power. 

These favors, however, were not conferred im- 
mediately after the Restoration;. and Cowley, like 
many pother old and active follower, lived on for 
a considerable time, hoping for notice and petition- 
ing for place, but cmly answered with promises, 
and filled with discontent. In this mood he retired, 
first to Bam-Elms, and then to Chertsey, in Surrey, 
where he trusted to find in rural solitude tliat con- 
tent of mind and happiness of life, wliieh the busier 
inflicts of worldjy interest commonly exclude. 
Here, however, he was agmn disappointed, for the 
dampness of his residence gave him the rheuma- 
tism, his fields were overrun by strayed cattle, his 


' rents were ill paid, and his circumstances were 
even pinched by poverty; so that his complaints 
after this change were more numerous and pointed 
than any he had before uttered. Time, however, 
brought some relief ; the interest of the Duke of 
Buclungham obtained for him an advantageous 
lease of some lauds which Had been settled upon the 
queen, and he thus spent the close of his life in 
competence. Amatory as his poems seem to cha- 
racterize him in early life, it is said he took so 
great a dislike to women in his more advanced 
years, as to leave a company whenever a lady en- 
tered. For social enjoymentB,*however, his taste 
was racy to the last, and in a manner tended to 
shorten his days : for, spendingrfi convivial evening 
in company with Dr. Spratt at ^ friend’s house 
near Chertsey, the party prolonged their visit until 
midnight, when Cowley and Spratt, having to walk i 
home, lost iVieir way in the dark, and were obliged 
to sleep under a hedge. From this exposure Cowley 
caught a cold, which brought on a fever, of which 
he speedily died. His body was removed to Buck- 
ingham House, where it lay in state, and was then 
ceremoniously conveyed to Westminster Abbey. 
Spratt honoured his memory with one of the 
only three poems he ever wrote. * * 

Cowley was the last, and is considered the best 
of the metaphysical poets, of which Donne, Suckling, 
and Cleveland were the chief ornaments and pro- 
totypes, and who principally figured at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century. Dr. Johnson 
characterizes them as men who only wrote to show 
their learning; and consequently sacrificed sense 
and feeling to quaint expression and conceited 
thoughts. 

The larger and better part of Cowley’s composi- 
tions remain to bo noticed, and perhaps amongst 
the number liis “ Chronicle ” is the richest speci- 
men of all tluifc coiihl be happily effected by a 
writer of his sch/pol; while his Pindaric odes are 
the strongest proof of the genuineness of his poetical 
capa^ty. These latter, as their name imports, are 
ti^siations, or rather free paraphrases of Pindar 
— ^a species of composition which Cowley placed at 
his time among the lost wonders of tho world, and 
vngorously laboured to restqre. 

Such was tlie popularity of these imitations, that 
fur a* length of timo our poetry was overrun by i 
numerous aspirants in Hho some irregular vein. 
The license was abused to such an extremity, that 
public ridicule at last scouted it as an intolerable 
extravagance; and this species of ode was again 
lost to us, as Cowley would say, until Gray revived 
it with a strength and purity which few subse- 
quent writ'U^ have ^combined in our language. 
Compamons to his Pindarics, the happiest speci- 
mens of his poetical talents, are Cowley’s Anacre- 
ontics, being gay, pleasing, and truthful. We there- 
fore pass*on to a consideration of his “ Davideis,” 
an epic poem upon the subject of the scriptui^ 
hero David, which he began early in life, though 
he had only advanced to the close of the third 
book at the period of T»l8 death. Literature hw 
not lost much by the circumstance, for ev^ his * 
warmest admirers confess that the portion he 
finished is a decided failure. It is chequered 
by all the faults of his mannerism, and the per- 
versions of his school, and on the other hand 
is but sparingly studded with the beauties his 
curious fancy has elsewhere cherished. * 
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There is one passage in Cowley which has always 
been quoted aotiongst the standard beauties of 
English poetry; and which, in all probability, will 
continue unrivalled as long as the language is sus- 
ceptible of ornament. It is the following, in which 
sound and sense are so^happily wedded together, 
that the one seems to be as exquisitely expressive 
as the other : — 

'* Begin, he bold, and venture to be wise. 

He who defers this work from day to day, 

Does on a river’s bank expecting stay 
Till the whole stream that stops him shall be gone. 
Which runit and tu it rune for ever shall run on" 
Cowley was also a good prose writer and a com- 
poser of Latin verse. It is sufKcieut praise for him 
in this latter exercise of his talents, that some critics 
have here raised him to a level with Milton. He made 
^ ^ it the medium of conveying a species of information 


to his countrymen, which was at the(.time new, and 
has since been very instructive. Perceiving how 
essential the study of botany is to the knowledge 
of a physician, he retired for a time to Kent to 
study the science, and collect flowers and herbs. 
The result of this occupation was a Latin poem, 
entitled The Plants,” which consists of six books. 
In the first and second of these he relates the pro- 
perties of herbs in elegiac metre; in the third aud 
cJburth, displays the beauties of flowers in different 
nteasurcs, and in ^he fifth aud sixth describes the 
uses of trees in heroic verse. The poem, though 
often commended by those who lament British in- 
feriorit^n these matters, is not without faults, and 
even solecisms, which a scholar should have avoid- 
ed: he has strained the idiom of the Romans, and 
seldom adds perspicuity or grace to the innova- 
tion. 
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WithiAM Davenant, a dramatic author and thea- j 
trical proprietor, of popular reputation, was bom 
^during tlie mouth pf Februai^', 1605, in St. Mar- 
tin’s parish, Oxford. Wood has a story which no 
one has credited, that he was a natural son of 
Shakspearc : the accepted account is, that his 
father w'as John Davenant, who kept a tavern, 
subsequently recognized by the sign of the crown. 
He was first sent to a grammar-school, taught by 
Edward Silvester, in All Saints* parish, and there 
attracted some praise for quick parts, and an 
attachment to polite letters. During the year 
1621 his father was mayor, and he entered Lincoln 
College under a tutor naWd ^lotigh. Of the time 
he continued at Oxford, the improvement he made 
there, or the circumstance s that inditeed hifo to 
leave it, notliing whatever is known. Wood things 
that th‘. strength of his genius was generally per- 
ceived, and that he was called the Sweet Swan of 
Isis; adding, however, in the same breath, that he 
was deficient in university learning. The first 
station in which he appealed to the world, was in 
the household of the Duchess of Riclimond, to 
whom he officiated as page. He next removed 
into the family of Sir B’^k Greville, Lord Brooke, 
but by the violent death of that literary nobleman, 
was left without a patron in 1626. 

Being thus impelled to ci^ertion, he turned his 
thoughts to the stage, ^and produced his first play, 
Albovine, King of the Lombards,** a tragedy, 
which was received with favour, and published, 
aecordihg to the fashion of the time, wi^i several 
reoommendatm^y prefaces from his literary friends. 
THus etneoura^^, he continued to write for the 
theatre and wait upon the court, for the next eight 
yeaxa of his Hfb, during which we find him eujoy- 
^ ing Intimacy of such men as Carew, Porter, 
and ;aw the regard of the Earl of Dorset, 

like most other poets in similar situations, he 
made the fiivooHtes of the court subjects for occa- 
sional pieces of verse, and composed several maidoB 
and 81 ^^ diai»a%,>hieh,were represented by 
jHaib young nobility. One of these productions is 
paruGulluny memuzable, from the fact that the 


queen took a part in it, and by this condescension 
gave umbrage to the Puritans. 

Little can nos be thought of these compositions; 
at tliat period, however, they were valued, and 
procured for the author no mean coiisideratiou. 
He was now entirely a man of pleasure, or rather 
of dissipation. A disease consumed the cartilage 
of his nose, and by deforming a face hitherto hand- 
some, affoHed his enemies never-failing topics for 
coarse raillery and scandalous reproaches. 

The death of Ben Jonson, in 1637> left vacant 
the post of Poet Laureate, and Davenant and May, 
whom Charles 1. used to call his poet, became can- 
didates for the honour. May lost it; and, from a 
subsej^vient courtier, became an inveterate Par- 
liamentarian, the opponent of the kin^, his party, 
and their interests*. Davenant obtained it, and 
pursued his wonted course, writing poems aud pro- 
ducing plays, with the additional rank of manager 
and chief director of the court diversions. 

The troubles of civil warfare had no ^oner 
begun than Davenant became involved in danger. 
• 

* May was bulged iy Davenant’s grave, and had a monu- 
ment where that of Prebendary Tripletti stands , but at the 
Restoration, his body, like those of Cromwell and Blake, was 
ignominiously disinterred and thrown into a hole in Bt. Mar- 
garet’s churchyard. At the same time his monument was 
destroyed— a mean and unchristian act of party vengeance, 
firom which the merits of file man ought to have protected his 
remains. For he was muoh esteemed as a writer os well as a 
politician. He was tlie eldest son of Sir Thomas May of May- 
field in Sussex, where he was bom In 1595. After studying at 
Sidney College, Cambridge, he entered Gray’s Inn. He was 
the author of two tragedies and. three comedies, translated 
Virgil's Georgies with annotations, and Lucan’s Pharsalla, 
to which he added a continuation in Latin. Two poems in 
seven books elcb, res|SM;tively entitled The Reign of Henry 
II.,” and the ** Victorious Reign of Edward 111.,” and a 
J[#lin history of the Long Parliament, to which he was 
secretary, attest his diligence as an author. Royalist writers 
have attacked this history with virulence; but Gndnger and 
Warburton, while ohfecting to Its wont of elegance oa a 
composition, bear testimony to its candour. May died sud- 
denly of too much indulgence in wine, according to Andrew 
Marvel, aged fifty-five, November 13, 1650. 
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In May, 1641, he was dencMinced to the parliament 
as one amongst others who agitated a plot of bring- 
ing the army up to London for the protection of 
the royal person, and the support of his measures. 
Their design once discovert, the parties con- 
cerned in it took flight, and a prochunation was 
issued for their arrest and detention. Davenant 
was stopped at Feversham, sent back to town, and 
committed by the commons to tlie custody of the 
sei^eant-at-arms. From this durance he w|S' 
bailed in the month of July following. Such was 
his situation, however, that he again found it ex- 
pedient to fly, and was again stopped in his pro- 
gress. His second confinement was at Canterbury, 
where the mayor subjected him to a rigorous ex- 
amination, but with what immediate effect is not 
known. It is certain that he succeeded in reach- 
ing France, within a short interval, though Ae 
manner of his escape has never been described. 

In France Davenant joined the c^ieen, who re- 
ceived him favourably, and for some time retained 
him about her person at the Louvre. No light 
opinion of his abilities and integrity could have 
been entertained by the royalists ; for when her* 
majesty sent to England the store of arras and 
ammunition that for awhile raised such strong 
''hopes amongst the royalists, Davenant was chosen 
to convey tlie succour over the seas. Disembark- 
ing in the north, he formed a j^^iction with the 
litei'ary Earl of Newcastle, who made him lieu- 
tenant-general of ordnance, a promotion which 
gave some offence to the experienced officers of 
the army ; for, however well Davenant might have 
been qualified to assist the earl in plays and poetry, 
it was not unreasonably thought that he could con- 
tribute no due share of the militaiy knowledge 
required in a rank so exalted. It would appear, | 
however, that he did not disgi'ace his commission ; | 
for he was knighted by the king after the siege of | 
Gloucester, and thus acquired the honours of good ; 
services. Notwithstanding the cares and dangers | 
of a soldier’s life, the author still predominaAd in 
him, and he continued to versify in praise of those 
who patronized, and in gratitude to those who 
aided his fortunes. 

Such is the account we have of Davenant’s 
military career ; nor are there any particulars on 
record to show the time or cause of his leaving the 
army. We next find him in France, where, as before, 
ho was kindly treated by the qu^en, Jx) whose con- 
fidence he now recommended himself by becoming 
a convert to the Catholic religion. Clarendon took 
the trouble of relating this event minutely,* and, as 
is common in all such cases, because he disliked 
the change, spoke ill of the Qiotives with which it 
was made. In 1646* he came back into England, 
charged with advice from the que^en to the king, 
who was then at Newcastle. But his majesty re- 
jected the advice, and Davenant returned to Paris. 
In that city the leisure of misfortune supplied him 
with an opportunity of putting a favourite project 
into practice, by writing an heroic po^ upon a 
new plan. As the fruit of this aj^lication, he pro- 
duced, at the residence of his friend Lord Jormyn, 
in the Louvre, the two first books of his Gondibe^’ 
a performance which, though admitted to contain 
some truly poetical passages, has never been 
thought wortliy of particular notice by the critics. 
The little couri of his exiled queen was greatly 
divided in opinions of its merits; but the people of 


England, for ivhom it was published, with a pre- 
face to Hobbes, and some minor poems, at London, 
took little or no heed of its beauties or its blem- 
ishes. 

The next passage of Davenant’s life was one 
from which ample benefits were anticipated. Un- 
derstanding tliat considerable improvements were 
to be made in the trade of Virginia, provided a 
sufficient body of artisans could be brought to 
settle thei'e, he formed a project of emigrating to 
that colony with a number of French workmen. 
The undei^king was patronized by the queen, and 
in a short time he collected togethei>a satisfactory 
corps of able men, who, destitute of employment 
and subsistence in their own dbunt^T^, were ready 
to run the risk of .finding a better or worse liveli- 
hood any where else. But Davenant proved an . , 
unlucky emigrant : this adventure nearly cost him 
his life. The vessel had scarcely cleared the shore 
when it was captured by a parliamentaiy ship of 
war, and towed into Hie Isle of Wight, where the 
disappointed projector was committed a close pri- 
soner to Cowes Castle; but found spirits enough to 
add a third book to his Gondibert, which was also 
published, and, perhaps out of sympatiiy for the 
author s reverses, rather favourably received. 

Thus was Davenant circumstanced in 1650, when 
the parliament delivered him over by ordinance for 
trial, before the high commission court, and he"' 
was removed to the Tower of London. What then 
took place does not appear with any certainty : it 
is admitted on all hands, that for a time his life 
was in great danger, but how or by whom it was 
saved is unknown. Some have represented that 
two aldermen of York, whom he had obliged at a 
time when they were his prisoners in the north, 
now stopped forward to return the obligation with 
generous interest ; oHkm's again have circulated an 
account that he owed his wfety to the interposition 
of Milton. Thi<4 lh.tt^r story is in some degree cor- 
roborated by a con'esponding tradition, that Dave- 
nant ^paid* the good office by subsequently pre- 
serving Milton from the resentment of the royalists; 
and these are reports which, for the honour of 
literature, no’ writer would desire to iu validate. 
Be the facts as they may, he remained a prisoner 
iu the Tower for two years more, where his treat- 
ment Vas so indulgent, t)iat lie felt himself bound 
to address a very polite letter of thanks for it to 
the Lord Keeper Whitlocke. 

Tho favour thus shown improved by degrees, 
until his final liberation was accomplislied. Once 
at large, a means of livelihood was to be provided, 
and he had the addre^ to engage Whitlocke, Sir 
John Maynard, .*ud others, to countenance a sort 
of theatre which he opened, with a license from 
the protector, at Rutland House in Charterhouse 
Square. ^ play-house, according to the cant of 
that age, was worse than a pest-house ; not daring, 
therefore, to style the performances plays, he 
called them operaHe entertainments. Under this 
synonyms he produced srvefal pieces of his own 
composition, which, if they deserved no great , 
praise, brought him what he stood mueh moife in 
need of, money. His first representation here w^ 
the Siege of Rhodes, of whicli the story was told in 
recitative, and the action illustrated by paintings, 
which are considered to have begun the sceneiy ot 
the British stage. . * * 

The ice was thus broken in 1666, and, growing 
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bolder by degi'ees, he ventured into the Cock-pit in 
Drury Lane during the year 1658, and after open- 
ing with the empties of the Spaniards in Peru, 
there continued to represent plays until the Resto- 
ration. Of these entertainments Drydeii has re- 
marked, that the regularity of their construction, 
and the scenical decorations introduced into them, 
after the manner of the French, were a material 
improvement in the business of the stage. These 
profitable avocations were somevrhat interrupted 
by the commotions which preceded the Restoration. 
At the period of Sir George Booth's insurrection, 
Davenant wad again imprisoned; but the govern- 
ment was soon restored to order, and with his 
wonted promptitude of versification, he compli- 
mented Monk upon the ability with which that 
J great end was effected, in one poem, and the 
^ return of Charles 11. in another, which is not as 
good as it is long. 

Davenaiit was now rewarded for all his suffer- 
•ings, by receiving a renewal of the Laurel, and the 
patent of the Dukes I'hektre, which first opened 
ill Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with his own drama, the 

Siege of Rhodes,” now systematically arranged 
into parte f . and 11. The affairs of this house will 
be noticed in the life of Betterton. We shall only 
relate here, therefore, that notwithstanding all the 
. vicissitudes of his former days, Davenant had the 
[ satisfaction of passing his last years in reputable 
ease. He continued to employ his time and talents 
as a theatrical writer and manager, until it was 
proposed to build the new theatre in Dorset Gar- 
dens. Upon that occasion ho disposed of his patent, 
but his plays retained their rank upon the stage, 
even when his personal authority could no longer 
recommend their revival. He died at his house in 
Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, April 17, 1668, and was 
cerepnoniously buried, two days after, in the Pt>et’s 
Comer of Westminster Ahbey; where a large blue 
flag, inscribed; as he had himiclf recommended for 
Ben JoDsoii^K monument--" O mre Sir William 
Davenant !” indicates the site of his grave. Wopd 
complains that an inexcusable error was committed 
at his intermerit, as the laurel, which sliouid have 
rested on his coffin, was forgotten by the conductors 
of the solemnity. • 

Davenant has a particular claim to praLje, for 
having hetei the first te introduce appropriate 
ficeites and decorative machinery into the business 
of our stage. Theee improvements he borrowed 


from the French, at a ^ime when they were per- 
fectly new to this country ; for although the dra- 
matic entertainments in and preceding the reign 
of Carles I. were heightened by the use of many 
curious arts and licm embellishments, devised 
amongst others, by Inigo Jones, yet were they 
mainly brought into action at tlie court masques, 
and never, on account of the expense they entailed, 
adopted at a public theatre, 
f* ^ Daveiiani’s works were published by his widow 
in 1673, with a dedication to the Duke of York, 
subsequently James 11. In that address, the ex- 
tent of his favour at court is compiised in a state- 
ment, wJiich asserts that ‘^his royal highness’s 
father was not displeased with the author’s writ- 
ings ; that the queen, his mother, took him into 
bqr family ; was diverted by, and often smiled 
upon his endeavours; and that the latter part of 
his life bad been spent in study and labour to 
entertain his hiajesty, and his royal highness.” If 
to this be added the critique upon his powers, 
which his friend Drydei^ introduced in a preface 
to the " Tempest,” as altered by them both from 
r Shakspeare, the character will be complete. " I 
found him of so quick a fancy that nothing was 
proposed to him, on which he could not quickly 
produce a thought extremely pleasant and sur- 
prising ; and those first thoughts of his, contrary 
to the old Latim proverb, were not always the least 
happy ; and as his fancy was quick, so also were 
the products of it, happy and new. Ho borrowed 
not of any other ; for his imaginations were such 
as could not easily enter Into any other man. His 
corrections were sober and judicious, and he cor- 
rected his own writings much more severely than 
those of any other man; bestowing twice the labour 
in polishing which he used in invention.” 

Davenant had two sons, of whom the youngest, 
William, was drowned in the Seine at Paris during 
the year 1681, and the eldest, Charles, rose to a 
fair feputatiun in letters. When only nineteen 
he wTote a successful tragedy, entitled " Circe 
afterwards studied civil law with a doctor’s degree 
from the University of Cambridge; and served in 
parliament as member for St. Ives. He is princi- 
pally remembered for a series of tracts on branches 
of political economy, which were published fii five 
vols. 8 VO. 1771, by Sir Charles, afterwards !l^l 
Whitworth. 


MONTAGUE, EARL OF SANDWICH, K. B. 


Eowaed, the only surviving son of Sir Sydney 
Mmitegue, was bora July 27» 1596, and first entered 
the service of his country in the parliamentary 
army^ which brought Charles I. to the scaffold, 
and elevated Cromwell in his stead, to the govera- 
tite OoimtiY. Though he rose rapidly to 
command, and acted a prominent part in many of 
the dome^C eogsgommits of ^t disturbed period, 
still he had neither influence over, nor a share in any 
of the violent measures by whudi that siraal change 
•in the conatitQtion was characterised. Like many 
distingifistiod men of that age, he became a 

— rr- i - ..* . . 


sailor, when as a soldier his country required no 
assistance from his sword, and soon found, the 
ocean more fiivourable to his fortune than the 
land. In She navy he was early noticed with 
favour by the dis&imitiating protector. From him 
h&req^ived the rank of Admiral, and sailed under 
in his memorable expedition into the Medi- 
terranean, with a reputation which fully eustained 
the confidence indicated by the appointment. 

Upon the death of Crmnwell, Montague wee ap- 
pointed to the command of a formidable fleet, 
which passed into the Baltic to compose the difler- 
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/ eaeeis of the northern powers^ and deter them from j times, in which the intweat of the couit, end the 
/ nny enterpnae on behalf of the exiled prince. The j mhuenee of a title, give the only recommendations 
I trust was sucoessfulfy discharged; but some sus- to notice: 

I picione^ which^ as events soon provedi were not ill- Such was the high estimation in which he was 
founded, of his having corresponded with Charles, held, when, to the surprise of the nation, and 
I obtained circulation, and he wa« in consequence the grief of bis friends, Gharles II. again abetted 
suddenly supplanted in his office by Admiral Law- the policy of France, and in 1672, cummencod 
son, a rigid presbyterian, and stanch republican, a second course of hostilities against the Dutch. 
The progress of General Monk’s designs, liowever. The English fleet put to sea in the beginning of 
soon replaced Montague in his command, and ]|e^ May, having the Duke of York again Lord High 
conveyed the restored monarch %ack to the throne Admiral, and thd Earl of Sandwich as second 
of his ancestors. For this service advancement in command, Admiral of the Rlue. On the 28th 
and titles were conferred with a liberal hand. He of the same month, while anchored 9ff Southwold, 
was immediately created Baron Montague, viscount they were unexpectedly gratified by the appear- 
Hinchinbroke, and Earl of Sandwich; he received ance of the Dutch fleet, and immediately slipping 
the order of the garter upon the first reinvestment their cables, put to sea in order of battle. This 
of that noble order; was made master of the kind’s was not long delayed, and after the first shot, was ^ 
wardrobe, sworn' in a member of the Privy Council, maintained with a vigour and perseverance but 
and appointed V’ice-admii'al to the Duke of York, seldom equalled, and never surpassed. The enemy 
who fiUed the post of Lord High Admiral of Eng- had to boast the noble spirit with which they ac- 
land. quired partial advantages and momentary success; 

The perversity with wj^iich Cliarles II. attached but in the result their loss was signal, and the4r 
himself to his late patron, the King of France, and destruction utter. Tl)e fate of Sandwich, however, 
the ijkcility with which he waged war to assist that* deserves particular record, for it was in itself 

i. II 1 an ic-: ii.. j ^ 


! ambitious monarch, are well known facts. The 
^ first enemy, whom the English were thus called 
upon by their imprudent sovereign to fight, were 
the Dutch, against whom hostilities were declared 
in 1664. On the third of June tile fleets came in 
sight, and a decisive action ensued. The enemy 
were superior in strength. Sandwich, however, 
conscious of the spirit and stability of his force, 
swept boldly in amongst the centre of the Dutch 
line, and a general fight ensued, which the vigour 
of our attack soon converted into a general flight. 
Eighteen vessels were captured and destroyed; the 
enemy lost their admiral, Opdam, and the utter 
destruction of their maritimal power must have 
taken place, had the commander-in-chief followed 
up the pursuit with the energy that the second 
in authority displayed in beginning it. 

Lord Sandwich was hailed with universal ac- 
clamation upon his rotum home, while the Dulce 
of York became so unpopular, that he was reluct- 
antly obliged to resign his command. Every hand 
pointed out the Earl of Sandwich as his successor; 
but tile influence of the court was too strong, and 
his royal highness was saved from the mortifica- 
tion of so nuirked a censure. The earl was sent on 
an embassy to Madrid, in ordev to 4iy and nego- 
ciate a peace between the contending monarchs of 
Spain and Portugal. After a residence of.thirteen 
months on the continent he succeeded in adjusting 
the affairs committed to his charge to the sa^sfac- 
tion of all parties concerned^ and upon his return 
to England, in December 1668, was received with 
the most flattering demonstrations of royal favour, 
in which the Duke of York honourably concurred. 
He was appointed to the presidency of a board in- 


alinost sufficiently grand to be styled* » victory. 
He hoisted his flag on board the Royal James, 
mounting 100 guns, and carrying 800 men. In 
this vessel he led the van, mid commenced the 
action with a furious attack upon the squadron* 
commanded by Admiral Von Ghent. Some con- 
fusion occurred in his division almost at the onset, 
and so ill was he supported, that in a short time 
he was slmost completely surrounded by the 
enemy. But the difficulties of his situation only 
served to increase his ardor, and deepen the fata- 
lity of the conflict. He beat off from his sides no 
less than seven vessels, among which was the flag- 
ship of the Dnfch admiral, who fell during the 
engagement, wiken the Grf;at Holland, of 60 guns, 
supjkorted by tl'.re% fl^-ships, drew close upon him 
and attempted to board. Though dreadfully shat- 
tei’ed^and greatly reduced by previous exertions, 
Sandwich and his crew met the fresh assault with 
unabated resolution. He sunk the three fire-Bhii>s, 
and forced the man-of-war to retire disabled, when 
at length a fourth fire-8hJ|) approached, and by 
a mofe successful effort set tlie Royal James in 
flames. Hope to save*her there now remained 
none; his crew was lessened to a compai'atively 
scanty number, and but one officer stoud by him 
who had strength to act. In this extremity he 
begged of the survivors to lower the boats, mid 
make for land, at the same time declaring that he 
felt it his d«ity to remain the last man on board 
the ship. But t*e crew, with that intrepid disdain 
which has immortalised the character of the British 
sailor, positively refused to stir before their admi- 
ral, and 0iis pnerous emulation of heroism was 
continued until the Royal James blew up, and all 


Btituted for the government of our colonies in un board nobly perished together. The English, 
America and the West Indies, by which the com- however, were decidedly triumphant, though their 
merce of the mother country was greatly enriched, success was dearly purchAsed by a profuse sacrifice 
and the pride and power of the ifhtion considerably of men : no less than ten captains were slain during 
increased. the action, and almost every vessel was riddled 

We are told that Lord Sandwich was distin- with shot. Never was there an engagement 
guished amongst his cotemporaries by the sur- marked by a more extraordinary display of obsti- 
name of the aailoria friend; and we are assured nate bravery, or a prouder instance given of the 
that he never countenanced a preferment, but upon invineible superiority of the English fleet, 
the proof of service or merit, while he always About a fortnight after the engagenient, a body a 
reprobated those appointments, too fir^uent at all was discovered floating among the ketches m Har- 
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wich harbour, which was soon recognised by the 
oi^er on hu coat to be the Earl of Sandwich. He 
died therefore in the 77th year of his age. It was 
®onii^ed on shore and embalmed. Remored to 
Deptford on board of his majesty’s yacht, the body 
was solemnly conveyedain a state barge up the 
river to Whitehall, attended by a long train of 
decorated boats, filled with the king’s household, 
the nobility, public ministers, and the resident 
officers of the army and navy. Arrived at the 
confines of the city, the Lord Mayor and compa- 
nies of London joined the procession, with numer- 
ous bands piaying melancholy music. As tlie 
mournful little fleet advanced up the river, every 
ship lowered its* flag and discharged minute 
guns, and the body was landed at Westminster 
I f bridge, whence the procession to the Abbey was 
marshaled on foot with imposing magnificcuce. 
Ten earls supi^orifid the pall, and almost every 
nobleman, dignitary, and person of quality in Lon- 
don followed according to bis rank. The body 
was interred in the chapel of Henry VII., where 
his companion in arms,JVlonk, dnke of Albemarle, 
was soon after deposited; but the stranger now 
searches ia vain for either monument or inscrip- 
tion to indicate the narrow precincts of his grave. 

Lord Sandwich was an author who wrote on 
politics, natural philosophy, and other subjects. 


and from many eulories pronounced upon him, we 
quote two, which wiU 4erve instead of an epitaph* 
The second indeed seems to have been composed 
for that purpose, and is equally well imagined and 
expressed : 

" He was a mhn adorned with all the virtues of 
Alcibiades, and untainted by any of his vices ; of 
high birth, capable of any business; full of wisdom; 
ra great commander by land as well as by sea; 
learned and eloq|"ent; affable, liberal, and mag- 
iiifloent.’* 

“ Adoijp’d with titles, but from virtue great; 

At sea a Neptune ; Nestor in the state ; 

Alike in council and in light renown’d ; 

In action ever with success still crown’d : 

A suiilier, sailor, statesman here he lies, 

* No heart more honest, and no head more wise : 

Tlio' brave, yet gentle ; tho’ sincere, not rude ; 

Justice in r^mps, and truths in court he sued. 

Living he raised a deathless, spotless name, 

And dying soar'd above the reach of fame. 

Reader! if English, sto|* the falling tear, 

^ Grief should not wait on him who felt no fear: 

He wants no pity — could his ashes speak. 

These generous sounds would flom the marble break; 

' Go, serve thy country, while G(>d spares thee breath, 
Live as 1 lived, and so deserve my death !' " 


MONK, DUKE OF ALBEMARLE, K. G. 


G BORGS Monk, the republican general who re- 
stored monarchy in England, was born December 6, 
1608. He was the second son of a gentleman of 
anoint family in Devon^ire, whose hospitable and 
free fashion of living had eon|iderab]y reduced his 
estate. This decay of fortune led him to bring 
young George up to the profession of arins, in which 
men of gentle blood were at that period greatly 
caressed, and if at all deserving, seldom failed to 
secure a handsome competence. George Monk ac- 
cordingly entered the naval service of his cimntry in 
his seventeenth year; and when he parted from land, 
rave the, following earnest of decision of chaActer. 
The young king, Chimleb 1., having determined upon 
a war with Spain, had just come down to Plymouth, 
in order to satisfy himself of the condition of the 
navy there. Old Mr. Monk desired to pay his re- 
spects to his soverei^ in a manner worthy of the 
iSunily; but so pressing wer^ bis. embarrassments, 
that to appear in public was to*run the risk of 
being sent to jail. In this distress, he sent his son 
George to the sheriff with a round present, and a 
request that his person might be free while he 
waited with his duty upon the king, fhe man of 
law Mketed the bribe, and promised favour ; Mr. 
Monk eame into Plymouth, while a creditor has- 
tening to the sheriff v?ith a double bribe, procured 
, his inniiediate^ arrest. Incensed at this baseness, 
GeS%e proceeded to remonstrate with the sheriff ; 
but ffiidhig that vaifi, he laid his cane about the 
gentlemans shotddera, and continued the blows 
until he exhausted with pain and weakness. 
Aftm* adiidnistering this samniaiy punishment, his 
kOwu. Uherliy was evmi moare precarious tlijan his 
I fatWs Had Juift been* He fter^ors hurried on 


board the fleet, and sailed with it against Cadiz, 
under the command of Lord Wimbledon ; after 
which he also bore a part in the equally ui^ortu- 
nate affair against the island of Rhe. 

He continued thus employed until about the ago 
of one-and- twenty, when peace was proclaiined; and 
the bbtter to improve his experience in tlie art of 
I war, he passed over as a volunteer into Holland, 

I theu the greatest school for soldiers in Europe. 

I There he was present at many battles and sieges, 
and his reputation enabled him to muster a troop 
of two hundred men; of whom the one half^were 
volunteers and the rest paid retainers. At the head 
of this bpdy he fought under General Lord Goring, 
and repeatedly deserved his approbation. At last, 
some affront offered to him by thej’riuce of Orange, 
induced him to turn hif thoughts homewards, where 
the elements of civil Warfare were already begin- 
ning to format. Indifference to a contest of this 
description was not /o be expected from a young 
tidier like Monk, aim he devoted bis talents to the 
royal interest. Having obtained the command of 
a regiment, he was employed, under Uie Earl of 
Leicester, against the Irish insurgents, and quickly 
attracted notice by the dexterity of his movements 
and the steadiness of his valour. It is mentioned 
as a proof of the goodness of his private character, 
that the sotdiers used to call him familiarly honest 
George Monk, and never found reason to wiAdraw 
ihh crinplimeniy even in the days he stood highest 
in office and power. So even was his bearing, and 
BO moderate his that when the army was 

recalled from Irdbund, he fell under suspicions of 
disaffection, and was suspended in his command, 
and even ordered to the king at Oxford, there to 
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juBti^ his loyalty* Upon this oecaaion^ his, r^u- 
tation for sincerity and liononr iivas of great avail; 
he pjpQteBted his innocence in the miBt eaiisest 
manner, and, in the absence of all proofs there was 
no alte|*native, bnt to disTdhw an inquiry which it 
was weakness to institute. Tims restored to his 
regiment, he soon after was prei^t at the siege of 
Nantwieh,' where the royalists, under Lord Byrop, 
were defeated by Fairfax, and he was taken prisoner. 
Transported to the Tower of London, he occupied 
his mind by composing “ Obseiivations on Milittry 
and Political Affairs,*’ which were published after 
his death, and for two years suffered a rigorous 
imprisonment, under circumstances of stvero po- 
verty, Once, indeed, the king sent him a present 
of a hundred guineas, and repeatedly the parlia- 
ment made him liberal offers to espotise their cause, 
but he remained inflexible, until Cromwell became 
his seducer. The latter professed to recommend 
Monk to an employment, which, while it should be 
perfectly consistent with his own principles of 
honour, should also be reconcileablo to the views 
of the parliament. Thi^was the suppression of the 
Irish insurrection, which was alike injurious to th« 
great contending parties, and equally deplored by 
them ; so that wlioever undertook to put an end to 
-it, must do his country a good, for which both king 
and parliament would be grateful. When this pro- 
posal was accepted, and the appqintment made out 
by the parliament, the hopes of Charles I. were 
nearly extinguished; and Cromwtjll clearly foresaw, 
that once formally linked with it, Monk must either 
adhere to his side, and obey its oi-ders, or hazard 
the risk of being branded as a double traitor. The 
former consequence, as that more natumlly to be 
expected, was the one relied on, and but too soon 
fully proved; for Monk was speedily found hghiiug 
against the Duke of Ormond in Ireland, and even 
against Charles 1 1. himself in Scotland. After va- 
rious operations in the former country, he was at 
lost besieged in Dundallx, by Onnond, during the 
year 16*49, when a mutiny among the troo^at com- 
pelled him to surrender the town. Owing to this 
reverse, and a treaty with the Catholic chieftain 
O’Nwil, the parliamentary cause was for a time 
lost in Ireland. He now resigned his command and 
reti|^d to his estate; but was at tlie head of seven 
thousand men, when, in 165]l, the young king made 
his gallant descent upon Fnglaud with Jhe Scotch 
army, and Cromwell was obitjtod to turn from the 
reduction of north to anrest^tho strides of 
royalty towards the south. 

The trust of imposing the authority of the English 
parliament upon j^tlaud now devolved solely upon 
Monk, and he executed his commission with dis- 
patch and ability. Laying £ege to Stirling Castle, 
which was gallantly manned and well provisioned, 
he forced it to surrender, and obtained possession of 
all the state papers of the kingdom. Immediately 
providing one or two diversions for the purpose of 
quelKng the risings which ^ were effect by the 
nobility in different quarters, he next proceed 
against Dundee. The glreat sti^ngth tf tne fortifi- 
cations had lately made the town a general store 
for all the wealth of the adioming countieq aipd^t 
was now stocked with rich tenure, plate, and 
money, as a oerhdn niace of safety. T^, there- 
fore, waa an ^attack bf consequences and the better 
to in^int his Itonk promised them the gross 
licence of plendearln casern sncceetl. Thnscheired, 
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^ they began the assault with vigour, soon cleared.a 
breach,, and carried the place; while tlieir geneml, 
after the savage manner of Cromwell, tarnished 
his victory, and disgraced his name, by a massacre 
of the inhabitants. The excuse put forward for this 
barbarity was, that it fatglilated the success of the 
campaign by terrifying other places from rt^sist- 
anco, and it must be admitted that the severity of 
the example speedily produced its effect. The prin- 
cipal forts voluntarily submitted; the leading no- 
bility, with Argyle at their head, solicited terms of 
pardon; and even the rugged |tiid hitherto unvan- 
qoished highlands sullenly acquiesi^d in the com- 
mon subjection. Having thus rapidly completed 
the purposes of his command^ Monk remained for 
some time at the head of affairs in Scotlai^d, and 
continued to give comparative content to a restless 
people, who had long and deeply hated their sub^ 
duers as natural enemies. At the same time he 
made his authority still more agreeable to the 
army, with whom he found it expedient still firmly 
to cement those feelings of attachment, which they 
had already evinced towards him, and he after- 
wards converted to so gr At an end. 

In the year 1652 a partial success , obtained by 
the Dutch fleet under Van Tromp over Admiral 
Blake, caused Monk to be summoned from Scotland 
and to bo appointed one of the admirals of the fleet, 
which gave battle to the enenw on July the second, 
a day on which he }>articularly distinguished him- 
self. One of <he first broadsides severed in two 
the body of Deane, a gallant officer, and second in 
command, by a chain shot, at that time a new 
invention, generally ascribed to the pensionary De 
Witte. Monk, who^sailed in the same vessel, saw 
him fall, and had the presence of mind to throw 
his cloak over the body, and, by earnest exhorta- 
tions, keep the men fast to their duty, lest the sight 
of so feanul a wounu might create a panic. Nor 
did he leave the #pot until an opportunity presented 
itself to remove thelMirpse below decks. The action 
WivS^aintained for two days, and then terminated 
'm favour of the English. Another engagement fol- 
lowed on the second of the next month, and was dis- 
puted with even moi’e determined obstinacy; for It 
was only after repeated fighting for three succes- 
sive days, that the English proved decidedly victo- 
rious. Cromwell himself came forward to praise 
him, and at a public fAst given in celebration of 
these successes at Guildhall, hung a costly chain of 
gold round his neck. After this a peace was nego- 
ciated, and he resumed his command in Scotland, 
wheroi he remained in the exercise of temperate 
power, qntil the death of Cromwell and the apathy 
of his sou fliebard Mft him an open path for more 
interesting bnt iiOt more honourable transactions. 

Monk’s principal characteristics as a commander, 
were strict discipline, great coolness, and an intre- 
pid proraptitude on occasions of sudden danger, 
whiim it was difficult to surprise. Of this he gave 
a ctmspicnous pi^f just after (be termination of 
the foregoing wii% Great discontent prevailed 
among the sailors, in consequence of arrears in ^ 
their pay, and djsappointment in the^distr^ution* 
of prise money. One day they gathered in crowds 
ronh^ the Havy Office, and vociferously demanded 
mohey. Moiik appeared, and told them there 
one thousand five hundred ships to be sold, and 
tlutt the proceeds, as, soon as receiv*^, should 
he prompUy paid to them. With this kna^er 
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manded the fleet at sea, he directed the admiralty I 
on shore. Though victory at the onset was won \ 
tlie English, yet were some reflections made upon 
the conduct of the royal duke, for not pursuing the 
advantages he obtained as far as they might nave 
been pushed; and Albemarle waut, in consea^uence, 
solicited by the king to occupy ms brother's place. 
This step is said to have been earnestly opposed by 
the general's private friends, who forcibly repre- 
sent^ that his character as a soldier, a sailor, and 


vain: the wind Itad fallen, the combat was steadier, 
and the strength of the enemy irresistible. Betreat I 
becoming unavoidable, tie turned the fleet toward I 
the shore; a most fortunate calm set in; pursuit i 
was thus intercepted ; and night again prevented \ 
farther engagement. Oti the following morning, 1 
tlie English continued to retire in good order, and I 
the Dutch to pursue with resolution. Albemarle 
undauntedly closed the rear, and as the last extre- | 
mity seemed to approach, proposed to the Earl of 


statesman, was proudly established and that it Ossory, son of the Duke of Oimond, who sailed on 


was unreasonable, at bis time of life, to risk tdl | 
tliose honours upon the chances of another war, in 
which no success could heighten, while aliy defeat 
must tarnish the OTeatuess of his reputation. To 
this advice he replied, that his character could only 
derive value from its utility to his country: and 
accordingly, he accepted the command, in conjflnc- 
tion with Prince Kupert. No sooner wto this 
known than sailors came in crow<la to enlist, be- 
cause, as they bluntly declared, honest George, 
they were sure, would still see them righted. 

Early in 1666 the Butch fleet, amounting to 
seventy-six sail, put to sea under De Ruyter and 
Van Tromp, while a French squadron of forty sail, 
led by the Duke of Beaufort, also pres^d forward 


hoard the same vessel with him, rather to blow' up 
tho ship than surrender. The latter, a youth of 
enthusiastic gallantgy, applauded the idea, and the 
act was resolved upon; whe^ about two o’clock, 
just as the enemy were near enough to renew the 
flght, a fleet was descried crowding all sail froiqp 
the south towards the scene of action. This proved 
to be Piince Rupert, whom Albemarle again joined 
with alacrity; and the scale of victory was turned. 

On the fourth morning the attack was resumed I 
with forces more equal, and unaltered spirit. After 
a long cannonade, the flee|R closed, and fought until 
about six in the evening, when they were separated 
by a dense mist. The English were Hhe first to 
retire to tlieir liarbours, whej*e they claimed a 


to support them. Albemarle, still estimating the victory, upon the double grounds of their inferior 
Dutch by the defeats they had sustained at his force, and superior courage; while the Dutch, having 


hands under the Common wealth, proposed to divide 
his force, wrhich altogether mustered only seventy- 
four sail, by sending the one half wdth Prince Ru- 
pert, against the hYench, while he remained with 
tho other to oppose De Ruyter; and this plan, 
though protested against for its temerity by some 


made some captures, being Icit masters of the sea, 
returned home with all the parade and rejoicing of 
triumph. But the circumstance which reflected 
greatest credit upon tlie pretensions of the P>igliBh, 
was the fact of their having been first out at sea 


though protested against for its temerity by some again, in thorough repair, and presenting once 
of the officers, was ultimately adopted. The admi- more to tho cannon of the enemy many of those 
rals parted, and Albemarle, on the first of June, ships which it had been prematurely boasted were 

* ^ .n a -..t. 


began the celebrated battle of the four days. On the either captured of sunk. 

firat day, darkness parted the combatants, and [ex- On tho 25th of the same month the two fleets 
cepting‘ tho loss of Vice-admiral Sir William Berke- met again uncu r the saiqe commanders; the force 
ley, who was found cov(^^ed with blood and wounds on both sides wainqprly equal, amounting to about 
in his cabin, after the ship had been oveipowered eighty sail, and as fierce an engagement took place, 
in the thickest of the enemy’s van] the Englilh had as the exiferieuce of such officers, the valour of 
little to complain of. They lay at the weather-gage, their men, and the excitement of so many trials for 
and the Dutch shot fell principally among Uie decisive conquest, could inspire. The attack was 
rigging, so that no heavy damage was thus effected: led by the English under Sir Thomas Allen, coin- 
the greatest injury was done by fire-ships. mani^g the white squadrdh, who routed^ the Dutch 

The result of this encounter convinced tliem, van, ana killed the three admirals appointed to it. 
however, that their enemy was far deficient Van1.Vorop was opposed by Sir Jererav Smith, and 
in courage, and equally well commanlcd^ while in entirely cut off from all assistance, while De Ruyter 
superiority of numbers they had an advantage not supported the main violence of the battle, and 
to be equalled. Albemarle, therefore, on the second though terribly overpowered, kept up a spirited 
morning, called a council of war, in which he made defence until tne close of the day ; on the following 
this pithy address to his officers:—" If*we hkd feared morning his fleet appeared shattered and broken ; 
the numbers of our enemy, we should have fled the superiority of tlve English was manifest, and 
yesterday; hut, though inferior to them in* ships, nothing but the^aitsst skill and the most arduous 


yesterday; hut, though 


we are m all else superior. Force gives them efforts saved the Dutch from utter destruction, 
courage; let ns, if we need it, borrow confidence They withdrew in a manner highly honourable; and 
from what we have already done ; and let the after bei^ severely pressed during two days and 
enemy feel, that though our fleet be divided, yet a night, at last saved themselves in their harbours, 


enemy feel, that though our fleet be divided, yet 
our ^irit is entire. At the worst, will it not he 
better to die bravely here on our own element, than 
to be made spectacles to the Dutch I ^^To be over- 
come is the fortune of war; but So fly is the fashion 
of cowards. Let us, then, rfiow the world that 
Englishmen prefer to fear.” The noBitit^ of 
these sentimentB decided the question of a continu^ 
engagement, which was carried on with intrepidity 
on both sides. Albemarle strained every nerve J no 
youth, fresh in hope, and straggling for his first 
honottr, could exert himself more. Bht all was in 


where the English uisulted them at their an- 
chorage, ^ 

Albemarle’s last appeoraiice in arms is now to be 
recorded: tliis w'as in 1667, uhen the Dutchfiwt , 
enjoyed the unprecedented triimiph of sailing op the 
Thames, and burning all the shipping in tlie river. 
Upon disaistrous occasion, be commanded tlm 
land forces, and though heavily advanced in years, 
yet were his exertions as bold, and his bearing as 
fearless as ever. When at Chatliam it was appre-» 
bended that the enemy would attempt a hwidUig, 

e2 
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he advaneedi^^to the hottest of their fire^ and set 
the most po;sn^id example of duty and resistance; 
and when exi^tulated with upon the danger to 
which he thus exposed himself, and importun^ to 
retire^ he quietiy answered, “ Had I been afraid of 
a bnU^ 1 should have lefbthis trade long ago.’* 

This service may be said to have been the con- 
clusioU of his public life, and it was greatly owing 
not only to his counsel, but to his conduct, tl^ so 
daring an enterprise was so formidably resist^. 
For a short time he filled the office of Lord High 
Treasurer, and then* finally retreating from the 
fatigues of place and authority, spent the close of 
his life in calm retirement, ^lis last illness was 
long and painful : hb languished until his sixty- 
third year, and expired while sitting silently in his 
^hair at Newhall, in Essex, January 3rd, 1680. 
«i8 body was removed to Loudon, whore it lay 
in state for three and was then interred 

with great solemnity iit the same vault witl^ Mon- 
tague, Ear] of Sandwich, in the south aisle of 
Henry VII.’s chapel. , 

Monk, Duke of Albem^le, left an only son, wUh 
whom his title was extin^islied. Both father and 
son were hnried in a vault under the north aisle of 
Henry Vll.’a chapel, the descent to which is 
marked by a closet containing an effigy of the 
general in armour. At lus death his means were 
very affluent; he ha^ a landed estate of ]d,000L 
a yeat*, and 60,000^. iu personal property. 

There are few historical personages respecting 
whose public conduct a greater diversity of opinion 
has been expressed, than that of George Monk, 
Duke of Albemarle. As tbe restorer of the Eng- 
lish monarchy he has been extolled in the highest 
terms of praise by one set of writers, while by 
another he hits been loaded with the most oppro- 
brious censure. Mr. Fox jias observed that a 
baser man could not he found in tiio lowest ranks 
of his own army. He conVessed liknself, that when 
ho consented tt) the proscription of his old com- 
rades in amts, he was ** the arrantest vogue diat 
ever lived.” And certainly, whether we regard 
him in his pei^sonal character, or in his public, it is 
impossible to feel much sympathy or respect for 
him. He betrayed bath the great causes he 
espoused, those of the king, and the parliament, 
and whatever evils he may Jie held to have arrdhted 
by rwtoHng the monarchy, he produced others of 
no light weight or small extent, when he placed the 
larown upon the head of Charles II. without making 
n single provision for tbe liberties of his country. 

The most modemte, and perhaps the fairest esti- 
mate formed of his character,^ is to he i^und in the 
recent memoir by M.'GuiSot, whiclt has been well 
translated, with the addition of many illustrative 
anecdotes by the hon. J. Stuart Wortley. From 
tbtt ydvam we shall borrow an extract or two. 


4t once both celebrated and obscure, he has 
linked his nsme wiUi the restoration of the Stuarts, 
but has, left no, etibef memorial of bis life. One 
^da^ Jbe and with renown, of a 

*thi^ fWtei on those which either pre- 
cede w jfoUeWt jis , scarcely to be distinguished 

from the which he min|les. He is one 

of thcee^ed»^.^lehfn^ end even vices have but a 

fell 

dbinitifioh } yef ; they are men whom it 
l^pertant ntedy ; for the n^id drama- 


wherein they took the leading part, and the event 
which it was in their sole power to accomplish, can 
be through them alone made thoroughly intel- 
ligible.” 

Unrefined tastes, and that need of repo^ in 
his private life, which usually accompanies activity 
in public afTaim, had consigned him to the domi- 
nion of a woman of low character, destitute even of 
t^e charms which seduce, and whose manners did 
notibelie the rumoi^ which gave for her extrac- 
tion a market-stall, or even, according to some, a 
much less respectable profession. She had lived 
for some dime juust with Monk, and united to the 
influence of habit, an impetuosity of will and words 
difficult to be resisted by the tranquil apathy of 
her lover. It is asserted that she had managed, 
as long since as the year 1649, to force him to a 
marriage; but this marriage was most certainly 
not declared tijjl 1653 ; for a letter from London, 
the 19th of September in that year, thus announced 
the news Our Admiral Monk hath lately de- 
clared an ugly common his wife, and legiti- 
mated three or four bastards he hath had by her 
during his growth in grace and sainiship.’ The 
newsmonger had apparently amused himself with 
adding to the scandal, for Monk is not known to 
have had a child older than his son Christopher, 
Duke of AlbemaHe after him, and bom in tbe 
course of this sam% year, 1653. There is therefore 
reason to believe, that the birth of this son was the 
motive for the nuuTiage. Monk, besides, had 
endeavoured to put on that religious appearance 
which was then indispensable to success ; and 
though little fltted for tbe hypocritical jargon of 
tlie times, thought it at least right to discard from 
his conduct all irregularities likely to shock tbe 
eyes of the saints. It appears certain, in fact,* that 
his wife, iu order to persuade him to it, employed, 
if not the influence of religion, at least the exhor- 
tations of its ministers. ‘ Taking no care fur any 
other part of herself,’ says Clarendon, *she had 
deposited her soul with some presbyterion minis- 
ters.’ They asserted the necessity of the marriage; 
and perhaps employed, to bring Monk to a deci- 
sion, some of those sermons whereof his wife, 
duiing their union, took care to make use, when 
she wante(|.|s tire out his resistance. SheVas 
one of th«>im^omewhat i^oble causes which de- 
termined film to the exertion of his superior facul- 
ties in a great* cri^; and became afterwards, in 
his elevation, a conspicuous proof %f tbe vulgarity 
of his tastes and habits.” 

One^^of Mr. Wortley’s notes gives us a better 
insight into Monk’s <|^arnestie life, and the sources 
of this woman’s influence over him : — 

“ Her custom was,” says' Price (Mas, Sol. Tr. 
712), when tlie general’s and her own work and 
the day were ended, to cUme into tbe dining-room 
to him (at Dalkeith) in her treason gdwn (as I 
called it), I telling him that when she had ^at 
gown on, h*e would allow her to say anything. 
And, indeed, her tongue was her own then, and 
she^ofild not spare it ; insomuch that I, who still 
chose to give my attendance at those hours (the 
gehend being alone), have often shut ^e dining- 
voom doore^ and charged Uie servants to stand 
without till they were called. ’Tie easy to con^ 
ceive what bmp discourses were, when a woman 
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that had wit enough, and always influenee^ and 
sometimes (as it was thought) too much u})on her 
husband (the theme being so copious took might 
safely talk extravagancies, in confidence that they 
would go no farther. Sometimes the general would 
make bad faces, and seem to uneasy in hearing 
her, and oft addi'ess himself to me, as if I were to 
moderate at the act: to whom 1 have as oft returned, 

‘ Sir, what shall I say 1 She speaks such unhappy 
truths, that neither you nor 1 can gainsay the^ 
I cannot forget his usuiil aieswer. ^Txnie, Mr. 
Price,* would he say, * but I have learned a pro- 
verb, that he who follows truth too close upon the 
heels, will one time or other have his bnAis kicked 
out.’ His lady usually witlidrew before the family 
was called to prayers, and then 1 had an oppor- 
tunity to talk over the same things in softer lan- 
guage (as became me).” • 

Both Monk and his wife were infers. 

Monk’s love of money has been already noticed 
(note, p. 37 )> aud these scandalous proceedings on 
the part of the ducbtlis seem to have been the 
common talk of the day. Pepys (Diary, i. lift) 
tells us that one Brigham, the king’s coachmaker, 
complained to him that ^ Lady Monk ’ asked him 
'500/. for that place; and she is scarcely ever men- 
tioned either in that Diary or in Evelyn’s, or by 
Clarendon or Burnet, without ^me opprobrious 
epithet implying avarice and parsimony. To both 
of these qualities he appears to have given more 
than a mere negative countenance. Pepys, in the 
very curious record of times which we have so 
often quoted, gives us a picture of his way of living 
a little later, in 1667, when he (Pepys) oue day 
came to dinner, and found the Duko of Albemarle 
* with sorry company, some of his officers of the 
array, dirty dishes, and a nasty wife at table, and 
bad meat ’ (iii. 165). In 1666, ho says he bears 
that the general ‘is grown a drunken sot’ (iii. 76); 
but this rumour is indignantly denied by Giunble 
(p. 469), and wants contirination. There never 
certainly were two people less fitted for their 
sphere than these were for this.” 

It is just to add Mr, Wortley’s suggestions of a 
more favourable kind ; — 

‘•Monk himself, whatever might be his more 
solid qualities, seems to have been endowed with 
few of those wdiich tell in society. He strikes 
Pepys, who was apparently ^no ^conjuror, as ‘a 
heavy dull inaif,’ — ‘ a quiet heavy man.’ (Diary, ii. 
136. 269.) His wfe was *a plain, homejy dowdy.’ 
(Ibid. i. 160.) One Troutbeck, traversing with 
the duke himself on the wonder that Nag Hyde 
should have become Duchelts of York, mid there 
was a greater wonder still, ‘ that our dirty Besso 
(meaning his duchess) should come to be Duchess 


of Albemarle.’ (iii. 76.) Notwithstanding the doubts 
expressed elsewhere, 1 must acknowledge that cer- 
tain leml proceedings in the year 1700 (quoted by 
Colonel M!!u!kinnou, History of Coldstream Guards, 
i. 130) seem to prove beyond dispute that her origin 
and early life were as v«lgar as her maimers ; — 
that she was really daughter of a farrier in the 
Savoy ; lived witli one Katford, her first husband, 
at the three Spanish Gipsies, in the Exchange, 
where she ‘ sold wash balls, powder, gloves, and 
such things, and taught girls plain work ;’ was 
sempstress to Monk in 1647, «nd married him in 
that character in 1662. We cannsit be surprised, 
therefore, that his mere practical merits should 
have failed to bear him up In spUe of such dis- 
qualifications, and that the court should be said to 
have been ‘ weaiy of ray Lord Albemarle * in Deo^ 
1662 (Pepys, i. 353) ; or that, when even his public 
conduct had given rise to much question after the 
war, it should be reported that he was ‘ under a 
cloud’ (iii. 61). It is rather to be taken as an in- 
voluntary tribute to his real powers, tliat in this 
state of isolation, and tlius extrased to incessant ridi- 
cule in so many vulneratile points, he should still 
have been considered a refuge and reaoarco in the 
moment of danger, almost to the close of his life.” 

A word or two are now to be added, descriptive 
of Monk’s monument * : — it stands near the waxen 
effigy of (diaries 11., at the cifLtremity of the south 
aisle of Henry VIl.’s cliapol ; and by some strange 
perversion of ’^aiiity, or an equally culpable neglect, 
is only inscribed with the names of the trustees 
who placed it, although a fine free basement left 
ample i*oom for an epitaph. The only information 
given to the reader by the marble is, simply that 
Grace, Countess of Granville, John, Earl of Gower, 
and Bernard Granville, esq. erected this monu- 
ment, pursuant to the will of Christopher, Duke of 
Albemarle, 'fhe scubtor thus employed was 
Scheemakers, but the aesign was furnished by 
Kent : — on one sifie of a curiously ornamented 
column he^has represented the general in armour, 
holding a baton in one hand, and with tlie other 
leaning on his sword ; and at the contrary side a 
female figuib, recumbent in grief over a medallion 
of his son Christopher. iThe general’s face is a 
,good Hkeuess, well wTought ; tho design is relieved 
by farious devices emhjematical of war; but in its 
general aspect presents no very striking beauties 
either of conception or execution. 

* It is strange that Monsieur Guizot should have been 
ignorant of a ftact so eatily aseertalnahle aa this. He asserts 
that no mquument iias been erected to his memory, and his 
translator, Wertlcy, fioes not correct the mistake, though 
a description of the monument is to be found in the common I 
guide book of the Abbey. 
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No one can look at the tablet to Miltoifl itPthe 
Poets’ Corner, without an indignant sense of the 
disparity, too frequently observable throughout 
these walls, between the pretensions of the man to 
whom the monument is erected, and the monument 
itself. The grave of Chaucer has not a line to in- 


dicate tho spot: Spenser has received no greater 
honour than a plain marble slab, while Gay, Prto, 
and Rowe, have two and throe statues apiece^ a» 
large as life, to commemorate theii* qualities; aijidr 
the memmy of such men as Dryden and 
is only preserved by ordinary busts.. The fate 
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at Miltoiii in thk Tespeet, is, i^rhaps, the most 
provoking of all others: he hM reoeived no other 
oomptiment Ihaa a bust, shaded by a flat arch of 
bkcK ncwihle, on a heavy pedestal tablet, with an 
Insorbilaci, of which hut two lines concern him; 
^ of the remaiiider being appropriated to a Mr. 
Benson, who erected it; two to Rysbi'ack the artist, 
who executed it ; and two to the year in which it 
Was put up. 

John Milton was bom at the Spread-Eagle, in 
Bread. Street, Cheapside, Decerab^fl, 1608. His 
grandfather, who was ranger of tho^orest of Shot* 
over, and a zeidous Homan Catholic, disinherited 
his father from the family estate, situated at Mil- 
ion, in Oxfordshire, for turning Protestant. Being 
thus necessitated to adopt, a profession, Mr. Milton 
^»ractised aa a musician aeeording to some, and as 
a scrivener according to others. But whatever 
were his pursuits, it is admitted that he acquired 
not only reputation, but wp|^, retiring from busi- 
ness with a competency, settlin^at Horton, in 

Buckinghamshire, wkh'his family, vmich consisted, 
besides the poet, of Chjpstopher, who became a 
judge of the Common PlSss, and Mai'y Anne, who 
maxried Mr. Phillips, secondary of the Crown 
Offlce. . From St. Paul’s School, for which he was 
prepared by a private tutor, the Kev. Mr. Young, he 
passed his son John as a pensioner to Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, in Febmary, 1624, and was not long 
left without the most gratifying proofs of his talents 
and acqnirweienta. “ At the of ten years he 

was a poet,” says Aubrey, and he began to print 
at sixt^n. His first productions, as was then com- 
monly the custom, were in Latin; and it may, per- 
haps, suffice, for the interest of this work, if we 
describe his writings in that language, by repeating, 
that Bt^or Johnson considered Milton to bo the 
first' Englishman, after the revival of letters, who 
composed Latin verse wi^ ^assical purity. This 
muise, as far at least as ttie pojnt*of priority goes, 
is, however, denied by many; and, indeed, is rather 
hastily adjudged by ihe doctor, whose opinions, 
perluins, would have been oftener held to be incon- 
siderate, if they had been delivered in a less dicta- 
torial nuuutoT. ; 

Milton has himself related some particulars of 
his youthful proficiency iu letters, and the strong 
resolution be formed at an.early period of hUI life 
to attain dbflincthA as an aulffior. " I must say 
that^ after 1 had, fitf nsy first years by the ceaseless 
dili^ce and care of my father (whom God recom- 
pense 1) being exercised to the tongues, and such 
sei^ce as my age would suffer, by sun^ roasters 
and teacheto, botli at home imd at thq schools, it 
was ffittud that, whether aught waG^posed on me 
them that had the ot^looldng, or betaken to 
of my own choice, in English, or other tongue, 
riroaing or vCrsmg, hut idil^y the latter, the s&le, 
by .oaltalh. i^tal signa it ha^ was likely* to live. 

hdelier, in the private academics of 

I was favoured to resort, perceiving 
that vhtdi 1 had composed at twenty or 

^ ♦ * ^Imet with acceptance above what 
w#'lk^te«l other things, which 1 had 

sblltod ^ and convoiienccs), to 

npt received with written 

bn the, Alps ^-1 began thus to 

and of my fidmids at 

^01%, pK«|i|>tiag, which 

^ T; '■ 

-j.. >.■> — 

now grow daily upon me, that, by labonr and intense 
study (which I take to be tny portion in life), I 
might perhaps, leave something so written to after- 
times as they should not willingly let die.” — Pre- 
face to the Second Book of Church Government. 

A noble purpose |mly, and so fulfilled in " after- 
tiiqes” that his comitrymen will never cease to 
c^rish what he has uttered in his native tongue. 

Milton is said to have entered the university 
t/ith the intention of becoming a clergyman ; but, 
dmgreements of b> serious a nature broke out 
between him and the masters of his college, that 
he imbibed a strong and insuperable aversion, not 
only to tfleir discipline, but to their religion also. 
Notwithstanding his fondness for study, he suffered, 
according to Dr. Johnson, the disgrace of corporal 
punishment, under all those circumstances of brutal 
sev^ity with which it was formerly administered 
in our public schools. Nor did his mortifications 
end here : he wvts also condemned to a temporary 
expulsion. The grounds for his treatment have 
never been known; and though Milton returned to 
Cambridge, and there took his degree of Bachelor 
df Arts, in 1628, and of Master in 1632, he never 
after spoke of the place iu terms either affection 
or respect. To these circumstances must, in all 
probability, be attributed that spirit of hostility 
which always continued to embitter his opinions 
against the Episce^ml Church of England. 

From the time of leaving Cambridge, in 1632, 
Milton resided five years with his father, on the 
estate which the latter had purcliased at Horton,' 
in the county of Bucks. “ This,” says the author of 
‘ The World before the Flood,’ “ was the golden age 
of his life, when he was more at home, at peace, 
and in tlie enjoyment of health and happiness, than 
during the following period. Here, too, the most 
precious portions of his poetry, in point of richness 
of imageiy', brilliance of colouring, and liveliness of 
description, were the fruits of that lucid interval of 
retirement. Whatever may be surmised in dispa- 
ragemlnt of his temper, either in domestic or public 
life, Milton must have been a dutiful and amiable 
son, to have continued with his parent through so 
long a term, in ‘the prince of manhood, where 
youth ended.’ ” During these five years he is said 
to have occupied himself in reading over all the 
Greek and I^atin authors, vin writing his Mask of 
Comus,” lor the Earl of Bridgewater’s children, 
and composing f;is “Jiycidas,” iu commemoi'ation of 
a departed friend. “Comus” woff performed at 
Ludlow Castle in 1634, and soon after part of a 
similar efitertaiiiment was represented before the 
Countess Dowager of Derby, at Harefield. Already, 
thereftfire, the nobility were patrons and admirers 
of Milton’s learning and talents. In 1636 his 
mother died, and be prevailed upon his fatiier to 
let him set out to travel through France and Italy. 
He took for his ^ide this quaint axiom suggested 
by Sir Henry Wootton,’ the Provost of Eton, 
“thoughts close, and looks loose.” On the conti- 
nent ms intsroductions wore to the highest charac- 
ters, and ms reception the most flattering. At 
Paris he visited the learned Grotius; at Florence 
ton^eafling men of letters addressed odes to to 
name, and at Rome the same honours were hi- 
cream in number. The Gardinal Barberini, and 
Manso, Marquis of Vfll% the patron of Tam>^ vied 
with emsh other in distinguiahhig him; he visited 
GMileo in the prison of the Inquisitioii, and made a 
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circuit of th« other principal cities in the Italian 
states, under corresponding circumstances of cour- 
tesy and respect. These tributes to his attainments 
and character, we are told, would ha^e heexi even 
more marked, but for the determined manner in 
which he proclaimed, on all occ^oni^ hk political 
and religious opinions. 

Retuxning from the continent after an absence 
of fifteen months, because, as ho wi'ote himself, he 
considered it dishonorable to be lingering abroad, 
even for the improvement okhis mind, while^his 
fellow-citizens were contending for their liberty at 
home, he took a house in Aldersgate Street, where 
he boarded scholars, beginning with hi#nephew|}, 
the two sons of Mr. Philupa, and became a political 
writer, first fur the Presbyterians, and afterwards 
against them. At his school he laboured with ex- 
emplary attention, setting the boys under his^are 
a phiki^phical pattern of hard study and spare 
diet. Neither was he at all negligent in the use of 
his pen. On the contrary, he poiuwd forth a num- 
ber of oontroversial works upon the stirring topics 
of tlie day, on which AAhbishop Ussher and Bishop 
Hall became his antagonists. In politics he an- 
swered the Ikon Basilike,” attributed to Charles I., 
.by his Iconoclastes,’’ one of the ablest of his works, 
and replied to the Defensio Regis of Salmasius,*’ 
^ his celebrated "Defensio pro Populo Anglicano.’* 
When this appeared, he filled tl^ situation of Latin 
secretary to the government, at a salary of lOOOL 
a year, and^ received 1000^. for the worL It was 
his province to conduct all the foreign correspon- 
dence of the state, even after the to^ loss of his 
sight. But he does not seem to have possessed 
much power or influence: he had no hand in the 
plots, and took no active part in the revulsions of 
that exciting period; but he justified all that was 
done, and, particularly, the execution of the king. 
From these political engagements he once sought a 
happy relief in the publication, in 1645, of a collec- 
tion of Latin and English poems; among which ai*e 
those gems, "L* Allegro” and "11 PenSeroso.” 
They were printed in small 8vo,by Ruth Haworth, 
for Humphrey Moseley, at the sign of the Prince’s 
Arms, in St, 'Paul’s Churchyard. 

Milton, though thrice married, is not represented 
as gver happy in that state. He first entered, uptm 
it in his thirty-fifth year, at a time when his father, 
who bad been disturbed by the royalistis in Buck- 
ingham, was living with him. The lady chosen was 
Mary, daughiiqy of Richard I^owef, a justice of the 
peace, living at Forest Hill, in Oxfordshire. The 
match was a veiy unsuitable one. H«r distaste 
for the confinement of a schoolmaster’s life, and 
her disrelish of her husband’s politics, wer9 so de- 
cided, that in about a mouui euie got leave to visit 
her parents, and remained with them the whole 
summer. Milton, after vainly ^deavouring to pre- 
vail upon her to return home by r^)eated messages 
and letters, at last became incensed^ and proposed 
to treat this conduct as a breach of the mandage 
contract. Considering that bis wife had deserted 
him, he determined to repudiate her. * To vindicate 
his opinions upon this subject, he produced his 
tr^tkes entitle " The Doctrine and Dkdipline of 
Divorce,” "The judgment of Mardn Bueer con-' 
cexning Divorce/^aod "Totrachordon, or an Expo- 
sition upon the four chief places in Scripture which 
treat of Marmn.” The views taken in these pub- 
lications excited attenUtm, no leas by <h^ novelty 

than their boldness. They alarmed the Presbyterian 
assembly of divines, then sitting at Westminster, 
who caused tiie author to be summoned before the 
House of Lords; but the proceeding went no furUier. 
He had even begun to pay hk adoreases to another 
la<^, when hk wife thsew herself unexpectedly 
before him on her knees, and by tears and entrea- 
ties moved him to forgiveness. This he granted, 
taking her, and her parents, and brothers, into hk 
house, and affordmg them a’ home when dispos- 
sessed of their own by the republicans. In 1652 
hk first wife dfcd in child-lx^, leaving him three 
daughters. The second wife wasb Catherine, the 
daughter of Captain Woodcock, of Hackney, who 
died within a year after their ^nion. He was blind 
when he married her: and the last, Elisabeth Min- 
shul, the daughter of a Cheshire gentleman, sur- 
vived him ; and then cheated tlie daughters, whoiff 
she Imd oppressed during hk lifetime, of 1500^., 
which was the residue of hk fortune. All these 
ladies were virgins when he married them, and he 
is said to liave maintained that it was a dkgraco to 
man to take any other to bk bed. 

The restoration of C}:ft.rles 11. put an end to 
Milton’s political career; and even filkd lihn with 
fears for the safety of his person, which fevr men, 
who consider either the boldneus of his past writ- 
ings, or the station he filled, will think altogether 
groundless. But every cause ^or apiurehensiun was 
soon removed; for, except tne censure reflected 
upon him by the order for burning hk "Icono- 
clastes,” and "Defence of the People,” by the 
common hangman, no persecution followed; and 
the Act of Oy ivion, as it was termed, soon gave 
security to his person. 

Two stories are told to account for thk indul- 
gence; but neither the one nor the other can be 
traced to any nuthoritv. The first relation is, that 
Milton’s interposition had saved Sir William Dave- 
nant’s life duiing the "Commonwealth, and tliat 
Dayenant return^ tbo obtigatiou ^ interceding 
for^Utois aftwT the Restoration. The other ac- 
count reports, that in order to divert the pursuit of 
his enemies, he feiraed himself dead, and had hk 
funeral puMicly criebrated : a jocular expedient, 
which preserved his retreat undkturbed until the 
first heats of the triiunphant party were over, and 
ihefi BO amused the king, that ne forbade any 
farther molestation. All thk seems very impro- 
bable, and may perhaps be set down as mere 
gossip. It appears certain, however, that the 
House of Commons ordered the attorney-general 
to prosecute him ; that he was actually in the cus- 
tody of < the sergeant-at-arms in December, 1659 ; 
and that he w<«e t)rubght up to the bar of the liouse 
for refusiDg to pay hk fees when released. But 
how thk release was effected, and how the question 
of fees was dkposed of, are points utterly unknown. 

This lenity was not without effects, upon which 
no Enghshman can reflect without exultation. 
Hencemrward I^ilton, with a single exception, not 
long before hk death, abandoned controversy, poli- 
tical as well as religious, and took up a contempla- ^ 
tive residence in BunhUl-fields. Hii^poflitkn and 
cireiunstances cannot be regarded without a feelli^ 
of deep syxn^thy and respect. He was-reduoedin 
fortune, and totally blind; and he had lost hk^^i 
by application to hk official duties. While 

writing hk “ Defence of the People ” hk physicians 
had forewarned him that if he proceeded so intensely 
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he would loite hie eight He did proceed, and an 
incurahle gotta tierena was formed : but the vigour 
of his senses was unimpaired ; ^ And he how,** says 
Mr. Montgomerv, " turned its whole force to the 
eompit^on of his earliest project-'an heroic poem 
— always ih his eye, neve^out of his mind^ though ; 
the form of it was frequently changing, but not I 
fhlly undertidcen till he had been driven from the 
H^ld of politics and controversy. Thus, till he ha4 
reached his sixtieth year, so little impatient was he 
of securing celebrity by the exercise of that very 
gift on which he most valued hi#»elf, tliat the 
iriiole bulk of his puldished poems scarcely amount- 
ed to a hundredTpages of print; and when, at length, 
his greatest work was achieved, he conim.Ued it to 
its fate as confidently as though he had foreseen its 
postltumous fortune 

^ In the clear mirror of hts ruling star.’* 

And, if that was still to' he a ^ hope deferred,^ it 
made not his * hct^^rt sick for he felt that it was 
within him already, like * ^ desire when it cometU* 
-»the quickened germ of a ^ tree of life,’ under the 
shadow of whose houghs emillions should sit with 
delight, and with the fruits of which generations 
unborn shhifld be feasted.” Wrapped in these 
high thoughts, he was to be seen sitting at his dour 
in Bunhill Fields, in a loose coat of grey or coarse 
cloth^ enjoying the freshness of the air, and receiv- 
i ing the visits of his friends ; among whom lie ranked 
many tliat were Jcanied, and even soma that were 
titled. There he composed “ Paradise Lost,” under 
increased difticulties; for the gout, which bad long 
troubled him, now became so painful, that it de- 
prived him of the use of his limbs, and he was 
obliged to be swung in a chair for exercise. In this 
mel^choly state his only recreation was to play on 
an organ after dinner; bis favourite hours fur com- 
posing being early in the morning, and before he 
riep|; B.‘i night : what he had arranged in his mind 
was castudiy induced to papcr«by the first hand 
that came to )nm. The rest of his time li|p spen^ in 
hearing his daughters read ; mid to so extraordinary* 
a pitch did he succeedjb training them, that th«)Ugh 
unable to write, and unacquainted witli any of the 
lanmiuges^ he nevertheles|f accustomed tliem to road 
Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, and I talian-'all with 
sufficient fluency to be well understood. * 

Paradise Lost,” tiboiigh* finished in 1G65, did 
not make Its appearance until lfl67- It was sold 'to 
Samuel' Slmiptms for flve pounds, with a reservation 
of iiotmds after the sale of each of the three 
iintt j^dons, which were limits to IdOO copies 
a-piece. The right id ct^y, after thi# j|^d edition, 
was to revert the author, who did^u^ however, 

, liye Ip enjoy title, and his widow sold all claim 
’ to it for eight pounds, in 1690. The miserable 
fdnount of thepe different payments, and the time 
reen each of them, have induced a 

■ (at the merit of tliis sublime poem, 
risen the first that has ever been 
^y knoivn until the time of Addi- 
hm been the fret, it were an 
t^^^ie nation; but, perhaps, a 
JOr. Johnson may be enough 
reaHy not so bad. Addison 
ejpber of talent or rank, 
^ hia public praise to the 
'b^^s^es of hut 'this by no means 

n^qnlyooidly eo^ or jndg- 


monts of his predecessors, parti mlarly when we 
recollect how absolute the cro’ a was before the re- 
volution, and tliat Milton, at the co\rtB of Charles 1 1. 
and James II. was held hs Utt'e better than one of 
their father’s regicides. A n^an of letters then had 
scarcely a hope of competent suppon without the 
patronage of his sovereign; and who that was honest 
enough t , praise Milton, could be vain enough to 
expect pir**'Ction ? But the prit'ci^>J point for con- 
E^cration, m the matter of thisniLtioilal justifleatiun, 
is, Whether 4500 co^es was a sufficient sale for the 
time Education tin was far diffei ^n* and incom- 
parably more limited than it is now; and even 
amongst tlio greater pari of those who enjoyed Its i 
blessings, almost «verv thin^, Uiat was liberal, polite, 
and exaltec was disc'>imteiianc«*d either by the 
crudencf? " of reli'^'-^us sectaries, or the affectation 
of fiweign tastes, xl ice, perhaps, it ought in can- 
dour to be ackuowledgr 1 that, though the circula- 
tion was irucli smaller ihau its transcendent me*’H 
entitled it *.o, still the sale of “Paradise Lost” was, 
under all * 'rcumstances, sufhciciitly extensive U | 
save the nat'on fro*'" the reproach of insensibility | 
t(S so superior a work. 

To enter into any disquisition upon a poem now 
at least so well known, ami so thoroughly appre- 
ciated, to recapitulste its sublimities, and to attempt 
to describe its beauties; or even to pick out those 
fruits which are to detected in it, because they must 
unavoidably accompany every process of human 
ingenuity, would be the labour of supererogation. 
It may then suffiee to !d, that in so short a period 
as three yeai*s, Milton produced a continuation of 
his “Histui”^ or England the first six books of 
which he bad written before he was appointed 
Latin Soc'etary, “Samson Agonistes,” and “Para- 
dise Regained.’* Of the two last, it is said, that the 
former is generally praised above its desert, and 
the other is far less considered, than its excellence 
deserves. Critics may think as they please of the 
estimation in which the tragedy ought to bo held, 
but it cimnot be doubted that Pai’udise Regamcd” 
f is greatly undervalued by the majority of readers. 
Milton fancied it the happiest of all his poems. The 
world scare v.ly deigns to commend it, because it is 
inferior to “ Paradise Lost and yet it is but pro- 
bable that, bad it emanated from any oilier muid, 
public opinion would have more justiy elevated it 
into compe^ tiou with its predecessor. As the case 
stands, it only fuiiiishes anotlier exemplification of 
the truth of thaf forcible proverb, ^hich declares 
tliat a man’s greatest enemy is himself. 

Such was the condition in which Milton ap- 
proached tlie end of his days. He lived retu*ed, 
but resfKJcl' ^ ' in his youth, brightened by an almost 
precocious reputation : in his middle life, humbled 
and disappointed: buVm his old age, though slowly, 
still secui'ely overcoming tlu^ rugged ascent to ever- 
lasting fame. He died in quiet, November 10, 1677» 
in the Gfitli year of his tise, and was buried near 
his father, with many marks of regard and eemside- 
ration, in the chancel of St. Giles’s Church, Cripple- 
gate. • • 

Thus far only the more prominent passages of 
Miltov’s life, and the more memorable of his writ*- 
logs, have been sketched: a catalogue of those 
works, not already noticed, is therefore subjoined, 
according to the order in vrhieh they were printed. 
Hts first prose work was a set of “kamiliar 
Epi8tle8.’V In 1041 fie brought forward “ Of Re- 
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forn.atioiA tottohing Church P*<(cipli le in England/’ tiona known to have emanated fkom the great author 
in two booka^ /hich ^‘aa 'desi^ ud to aid the Puri* of Paradise Lost;” bdt in 1823, Mr. Lemon, of 
tans against the e abliabed chiu cL. This was fol- the Secreta^’a Office for the Home Department, dia- 
lowed by ** Of Prela ' Episcopacy, and whctlier covered amongst the old manuscripts of his depart* 
it be deduced from the Apostolic Times, b} virtue ment a Latin treatise on the Christian Faith, ** De 
of those Tecduo^ s, which a\o^aj*eg^ U that Doctrind ChristiaDd/* wbidh ^ been pronounced 
Purpose in some late Tr^^at* '»s. one \««tereof joes the work of Milton, upon intrinsic evidence. It is 
under the nameo/ Janicfe^ 1 <>rd ilisnopof Armagh ” distinguished by the same classical language and 
ii '642 appeareu ntj K’l A Ch. di (iovem- innovating docmnea which characterise the whole 
ment urered against \A\..i«.in M*lton: > of his controversial labours, but can now be re- 

to whicu. in consequent, ot remark witn garded rather as a curiosity than an acquisition in 
whHiii Asaalcd, hea^’le wi ^-e pamptilets literature. • 

up^u the same '-lect dunnisj *1 3 of the A few words descriptive of MiHon’s person, 

yea** TV** Tracu ’•^Hvorce, *-h ^ have 


yea** Tl'<» Tracu ^>ivorce, ^ .-h have habits, and fortune, will coropleje all that the nar- 
alreudy merMo. ed, Wv j preceded b^ a work on row limits of tins volume enable the writer to pre- 
educiition, to “ Mailer Sp uel I* rti ” *0 the sent to his readers. In youth his completion w^ 

same year, I 640 , is also to be aacribc^i Areopa- remarkably fair, his hair a light brown, parted in 
gitica, a Speech by VI' V*jhn Miltoi 1 the the forehead, and hanging down on his shoulders ; 


ir rtj of Unlicensed printing,” P vol 

^ n and English po^ , in wb i« . i 
ai* 11 Penserop"” wer -h ins 4.e» 


volu*" of he was rather low in stature, and as he grew old, 
klkoVo” stout. Hia strength and activity were groat, he 
4.e»’ A fenced dexterously, and delighted in tlio exercise. 


Tre.. jC to compose the minds o. lit People after Of wine or any strong drink he took little, and ave 
the King’s death;” “ Remarks on uie Articles of frugally. He rose at four ^ summer, and five in 
Peace between Ormond and the Irish ^vebels ^ winter ; dined at one, supped at eight, and after a 
and “ Iconoclastes,” and the “ Defensio pro Po- pipe and a glass of water retired to btSi.* What 
pulo Anglicano,” have already been spoken of ; property be received from his father does not ap- 
* *4 Defensio Secunda ” was completed three years pear, but it is clear that he lent the bulk of it to 
after; “ A Treatise of Civil Pow^*r in Ecclesiastical the parliament during the civil wars, and never 
Cases, and the Means of removingsHirelings out of received back the loan. His salary, when Latin 
the Church,” was sent to the press in 1669; and the secretary, amounted to 200Z. a war; he received 
“ Protectorate of Richard Oomwer” was support- 1000/. for his “Defence of the People,” and was 
od by “ A Letter to a friend on the Ruptures of the farther rewarded for his political labours by a 
Commonwealth ;” by “ A ready and easy Way to grant of a small estate, producing 60/. a year, 
establish a free Commonwealth;” and notes upon which belonged to Westminster Abbey, and was 
a sermon pi*cached by one Clriffiths, rntined “ The taken from him at the Restoration. His widow 
p’ear of God and the King.” In IbOl be aided reported that he lost 2000/. which he entrusted to 
the schoolboy, by a little iiook, “ Accidence com- a scrivener, and 2000/. more which he placed for 
mcnced Grammar ;” and ”"xt imrai,rtai*sed the better security in the Excise Office. A short time 
year 1667, h.V ** Pamdise Loat,” of which the first before his death ho sold ^is library, but left his 
edition, consisting of ten boolis, was printed in small family 1600/. whidh i\orc seized by his widow, who 


quarto; the second, consisting of twelve books, by 
dividing the seventh and tenth, appcai*ed in Imall 


8 VO, in 1674; and the third, in the same size, came enjoyment. 


;ave a hundred pounds to each of two surviving 
langlftcrs, iftid reserved the rest for her persoxuu 


out in 1678. The “ History of England,” ah'eady 
noticed as the production of tiic same year, 1670, 


Milton is one of the chief glories of English 
literature. His genius was of the most compre- 


which gave birth to “ Paradise Regained,” and hensive kind, and the stateliest order. Whether 
“ San)pon Agonistes,” extends no farther tlian the we regard the extent and power of his imagination, 
Norman Invasion, and is very injudiciously collated, the vigor of his eloqucrgie, or the wisdom of his 
111 167*2 he mildly relapsed into the Uitor, by political views — whether we consult him in prose 
bringing forward “ Artis Loglcm plenior Institutio or poetry, we find him always great, and uniformly 
ad Petn Kami Methodum conemnata, adjecta est admirable. Coleridge indulged in a fine reflection 
Praci analytica et Petro Rom vita;” “A complete when he observed, “ My mind is not capable of 
System of Logic, arranged according to the*Method farming a move august conception than arises from 
of Peter Ramus.” His last labours are now to be the contempl^on of tliis great man in his latter 
recorded; and of them ii nia^ be i*cmai*lvedj that days — poor, sira, hid, blind, slandered, persecuted — 
the one liad been better omitted, and tbe other ^ 

seems to have sprung from a mere cacoethes im- Darkness before, and danger's voice behind* 

primendi; for there cai- jw be few to relish a 

Treatise of True Religion, Heresy, Schism, Tole- In an age in which he was as little understood by 
ration, and the best means to prevent tbe Growth the party for whom, as by that against whom, he 
of Popery;” and there are none to avail tliemselves had contended, and among jmeu before whom he 
of his volume of Familiar Epistles imd Acade- strode so far as to dwar^ himself by the distance; 
mical Exercises,” in Latin. Milloii’s tmeration, it yrt, still listening to the muric of his own thou^^ 
is to be observed, is given to all who found their or if additionally cheered, yet cheered wily by the 
faith upon Scrip.tiire solely; but is, nevertttelels, prophetic faith of two or three individuals, he dad 


denied to the Catholics, because;, tiiough they 
appeal to Scripture, they also appeal to other testi- 
mony; and for this difference, he would allow them 
to enjoy neither public nor private worship. Such, 
for a series of years, was the number of composi- 


nevertheless 

argue not 

Against Heaven'a hand or will, nor bate a Jot 
, Qf heart or h(q»e ; but still bore up and steered 

I mgbt onward. 
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From otlieiM do we diaire oar knowledge that 

Milk^ in to dtiy^ had kte soomers and 

detmtora ; and even in his dtiy of youth and hope 
that he had enemies would have been anknown to 
as had tiu^ not been likewise the enemies of his 
eOantiy/* Wa «toe ii^fh two passages, from Mr. 

whohi we have already quoted: 
^ so early and passionately attached to the 

Maiies, the products of this leinire til! hiS thirtieth 
year were few and small; while, from that date till 
he had neariy doubled the teraij he neither pub- 
lished, nor has these been recovered from the spoils 
of time a single compofition beyond the length of a 
psalm or a sonnet. Hence it appeuni that in his youth 
and his old age he had demoted himself and his fame 
--^is middle life to his Oonntry. The flower and the 
fruit of to genius wsrp put forth and ripened in 
re^roment; but, after flower had fallen, and 


while the fruit was maturing, he stood as thick of 
foliage, and as unpieturesque in appearande as any 
orchard-tree in the dog-days; while—for here the 
metaphor must be djmppyd—he exerted, not ex- 
pended his noble rage, and wielded, yet without 
exhaustion, hiSfigigantie powers in polemical war- 
fare, and official drudgery as Latin secretary to 
Cromwell.’* 

His muse has the majesty of Juno to dazzle 
‘ ifie eye; the wisdom of Milierva to inform the 
understanding ; iffit she wonts the girdle of Venus 
to bind the affections. His poetry will be for ever 
read bv the few, and praised by the many. The 
> weake^ capacity may offended by its faults, but 
it would require a genius scarcely inferior to his 
own to comprehend, enjoy, and unfold all its 
iqprits.” 


HENRY LAWES. 


HUN|iv,^he son of Thomas Lawes, a vicar choral 
in to cathedral of Salisbury — **one who called 
Milton friend ” — was bom in 1600, and received 
his mu^cai education under Cooper, or as he 
Italianised the nathe, Coperario. In 1625 Henry 
Lamm was made a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, 
a court station, to which the posts of clerk of the 
cheque and clerk of the private music to Charles X. 
were subsequently added. Engaged to teach the 
family of the Earl of Bridgewater music, he formed 
an acquaintance with Milton, and upon the pro- 
duction of the masque of Comus, and its perform- 
ance by the earl’s young family at Ludlow Castle 
in4637> was employed to set the songs to music. 
He himself took to psrt of the attendant spirit, 

, and there are several fine lines % the piece which 
express tlie poet’s ajiniration of the musician’s 
Mwera* due of, Ifilton’s sonnets addresled«,to 
Lawes commends him as the first who 

** Taught Our EitgUah nuuTo how to apace 
Vofdf with Joat noU and accent 

by which is to be Understood the preservatioii of a 
.rnythnljbetween the falhr of music and the accen- 
tuations Uf'^poetical metre. He is also much ex- 
tolled by Waller, and indeed yearns to have esta- 
bikhed hfihsclf firmly in the estimatioii of his 


eotemporaries. Modem critics, however, differ 
widely from their opinions. There has latterly 
appeared no musician disposed to allow Lawes 
excellence in any branch of his art. He is con- 
sidered the firsifeoropoBer who adopted the Italian 
style. His songs for a single voice are his best 
productions : of his works the greatest portion was 
published under the title of Ayres and Dialogues, 
whicli appeared in three volumes, the first in 1653, 
the second in 1655, and the last in 1656 : but if 
the music of these publications is indifferent, the 
words musr be admitted to be very superior, 
Edward and John Philips, the nephews of -Milton, 
supplied introductory verses according to the 
fashion of that age. VHien the civil wars broke out 
Lawes retired from the service of the crown, and 
supported himself by teaching young ladies to sing, 
a line of life which a decent character and gentle- 
manly manners made more reB{)ectable than the 
rudeness of the time would appear to admit of. 
He retained his place in the Chapgl Royal, and 
upon the Restoration was honoured with a com- 
mand to compose the coronation antbefii for 
Charles Tl. He died in 1662, and was interred in 
the cloi^iw of Westminster Abbey, but without 
cither monument ar inscription. 


ISAAC BARROW, D. D. 


Hr.tise FneH?; Comer of Westminster jtbbey is a 
^ clerical bust of this 
ento^it whioi^^^ttgh nmthmr a fine nor a 
Is ypt stirfkingly expressed, 
and: ^ fahiiM likeness. A well 

ks Laiiu, teeapitulates the vari«> 
dfift ayjpiiito whidi the followup 




to-Haafatoi 
fk toe Maglto si 


Magni liahent 

Fletas, Probitfis, Fides, summa 
Emditio, par Modestia, 

Mores fMetissimi undequaque et suavlssimi, 
<3eemetnce Pilifessor Londini Gresfaamiensis, 

, .OriBcie Lingum et Matheseos apud 
* ^ ^ Cantabrigiensee suos, 

Cathedrae omnes, EedeeUmi, Gentem omavit. 
Collegintn $S. TkinttatSs Presses itlnstravit, 
Jaetis Ribliotfaebse Mw Regim Fundameniis auxit 
^ tniversnm vitm ambitum, 

Ad Majsira natus, ndh cemtempsit, sed rdiquit seculo. 
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Deum quern a teneriB coluit, oum pruuis inddtatua 
Pauciasimis egeudo, benefacieudo quam plurimts, 
Etiam poateris, quibua vel mertuus 
Coneiouare non deaiuit. 

Ceetera et paene Majora ex. Sciriptin peti poeauut, 
Abi, Leetor, et iBmtdcyre. 

Obiit iy^ die Maij Ano« jDom. mdclxxvix. 
^tat* suie XLVU. 

Mouumentum boo aiuici posuere* 

Isaac Barrow,* * 

^ Chaplain to Charles II. 

A man almost divine, and truly ^at, if greatness 
Be comprised in piety, probity and faith, 

The deepest learning, equal modesty, and morals, 

In every respect, sanctified and sweet. 
Gresham Professor of Geometry at London, 
And of tlie Greek language and Mathematics * 
At his own Cambridge, 

He adorned all seats of leamtng, 

The Church, and nation. 

As President he distinguudied the College of the 
Holy Trinity, 

And laid the foundation of ity truly royal library. 
Born for greater ends, 

** - Wealth, honours, and the ambition of life, 

Ho despised not, but resigned to the world: ^ 
From his tenderest infancy, he cherished an imitation 
Of his Maker, % 

Wanting little, and benefiting many; 

^ Even posterity is his debtor, for he 
Counsels in death — 

Other and greater truths are to be 
Learned in his works : 

Go, reader, and emulate them. 

Isaac Barrow was bom in the city of London 
dui'ing the year 1639, but whether in the montli of 
February or October is disputed. His father carried 
on a respectable business as a linendraper, and his 
first rudiments of knowledge were imbibed at the 
Charter House, at which he was principally nbted 
for pugilistic contests and confirmed idleness. His 
father was reported to have remarked at tliis period, 
that if it should please God to take any of his 
children he hoped it would he Isaac. From this 
establialiment be was removed to a school at Fel- 
Bted, in Essex, where he gave some promise of his 
future excellence, and improved so much to bis mas- 
ter’s satisfaction, that he was apppint^d to act aa a 
tutor. In due time, he was entered as a pensioner 
at Trinity College, ^mbridge; he obtained a scho- 
larship in 1647f Mid enjoyed a very flattering pros- 
pect of preferment from the influence of his uncle 
aud namesake, the Bishop of St* Asaph. The Dni- 
versity, however, soon participated in the dutrao- 
tionsof the country, and this prelate was ejected 
foi his presbyterian antipathies from his fellowship 
at Peter-House College. Isaac’s father, about the 
same time, suffered severe losses for his attachment 
to the royal cause; and the student became so much 
embarrassed, that he was mdebted for Jbe means 
of support to the generosity of* Dr. Hammond. 
Although positively devoted to the principles upon 
which his family acted, yet such was the gentl5neft 
of his temper, and the respect already entertained 
for his attainments, that bs was permitted to five 
undisturbed; and ibis indulgence was even conti- 
nued after he had formally refused to subscribe to 
the covenant. His merits continued to force them- 


selves upon the heads of his college, and in 1648 he 
I was elected a fellow. Forthwith he applied himself 
i to divinity as the statutes require. He seems to 
have considered the dominant opinions in church 
and state to have been too firmly rooted to admit 
of his expecting further preferment, as he uow 
I turned bis thoughts to the medical professioD. With 
the view of qualifying himself for practice he studied 
! anatomy, botany, and chemistry;^ but upon a more 
*mature deliberation returned to divinity and ma- 
thematics. In 1652 he graduated as M.A. at 
Oxford, and was soon after reoemmended to the 
University of Cambridge by Dr. Duport, as his 

• successor to the Greek professorship. A suspicion 
of Arianism occasioned his rejection fn.m this post; 
and at last, as if wearied with disappointments, he 
determined to travel on the continent. Accordingly, ^ 
selling his books to raise a fund for the journey, 
he set out in 1655, and almost immediately after 
his departure, an ^ition of Euclid, which was his 
first work, issued from the Cambridge press. After 
passing through France and Italy, he took shipping 
for Smyrna, and was attacked on his passage by an 

* Algerine corsair. A fight ensued between the two 
ships, during which Barrow pricked up •the dor- 
mant spirit of battle, for which his boyhood had 
been remarkable, and stood manfully to his gun 
until the enemy were beaten off. From Smyma he 
repaired to Constantinople, and* spent a year in 
studying, with enthusiasm, tlie works of St. Chry- 
sostom, on the spot where they were originally 
composed. At last turning his steps homeward, by 
Germany and Holland, he reached England in 1659. 

Some time elapsed before the harvest of appoint- 
ments he afterwards reaped compensated for the 
mortificatioiis by which his ambition bad been 
hitherto repressed. In 1660 he celebrated the 
restoration of tlx' monarchy and constitution in a 
Latin ode, and .ubout the, same time gave vent 
to the diaappoinuifeii^ he felt in the celebrated 
distich, — 

• ** Te magU optavit rediturum, Caiole, nemo, 

Et nemo sensit te redUsse minus.” 

F<re long he was ordained by Bishop Brownrigg. 

In this year he was raised toHhe post of his former 
ambition, tlie Greek professorship at Cambridge, 
withouf competition, and xpade Aristotle’s Rhetoric 
the subject of his first course of lectures. Another 
preferment awaited his acceptance in 1662, when, 
at the recommendation of Bishop Wilkins, he was 
chosen professor of geometry at Gresham College, 
in London, where, in consequence of the absence 
of the genfileman appointed to that duty, he also 
lectured for a thne on astronomy. The ensuing 
year is memorable for the incorporation of the 
Royal Society, among the first members of which 
Barrow was enrolled. 

But the highest of his sdratific promotions was 
attained in the course of this year, when upon tlie 
foundation of Mr. Lubas’s Mathematical Chair, at 
Cambridge, he was appointed 'to discharge its 
honours. At his inangnratioB he pronounci^ an , 
oration iqion the use and excellence of nmtheiAa- 
tical science, of which the brilliancy and informa- 
tion excited intense admiration. Upon this oeca* 
sion he resigned his Greek and Gresham Profes- 
sorships, and continued to devote himself exclu- 
sively to the functions of this trust with the highest ^ 
reputation, until tiio year 1669, when he relin- 
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quished the place la favour of Sir Isaac Newton, by Newton, and still held in high esteem. In 1(170 
as the more qnalUied occupant; and after publishing he gave in 4to, from the Lond<m pi^ess, ** Thirteen 
his “ Lectiones Opticas,** hnal^ quitted science for Geometrical Lectures,*’ in which the general pro- 
divinity. Conscientious feelings led to this change, perties of curved lines are particularly expounded; 
Offices of distinction and influence marked tlie and in 1670 another 4to, containing the works of 
esteem in which his lahours were held. Already a Archimedes, four^ books of the Conics of Apollo- 
king’s chaplain, iii 1670 he was created a doctor in nius, and Theodosius on Spheres,** newly illustroted. 
divinity by mandate; said in 1672 nominated to the These were the only works by Ih’. Barrow that 
mastership of Trinity College by the king, who appeared during his life time; they are all written 
accompanied the promotion with a declaration thah in Latin, and were followed soon a»er his death by 
he bestowed it upon the best scholar in England. *a^ Lecture on Atchimedos* Theorems of the Sphere 
He had a small laying in Wales, given him by his and Cylinder,” and an octavo volume of Matlie- 
nncle, and is prebend in Salisbury Cathedral. Dr. matical Lectures,” both in the same language. 
Barrow was a man delicate ill conscience, and scru-. Dr,* Barrow’s theological works were all be- 
pulouB in action, %o ft "point of correctness, such as queathed in manuscript to Bishop Tilloteon, who 
we are not often called upon to notice. At a edited them in three vols. folio, during the year 
former, and less prosperous period of his life, he 1686, since when they have been frequently repub- 
had refused an incumbency, because the patron of Ashed in a more convenient form. They comprise 
it wished to secure his talents as tutor to his son, Sennons, Expositions of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
in return for the gifb^-n undertaking which he Oeed, and Slie Doctrine of the Sacraments, as well 
deemed simoniacal; mol now, with equal virtue, he as Treatises on the Supremacy of the Pope, and 
ha4 ft clause of marriage erased from his patent, the Unity of the Chimch ; all distinguished by 
because he found upon examination, tliat such a copiousness and profunoity of thought, and though 
licence was at varianfto with the intentions of the* occasionally laboured in the style, yet abounding 
founder.* In this new station, the same zeal and with passages of singular strength and simplicity, 
disinterestedness which had distinguished his con- As a preacher, however, Barrow was never popular, 
duct in all his former appointments, were still dis- His sermons wei'e excessively long. Preaching one 
played; he excused the college from the charge of aftei*nor>n in Westminster Abbey, the congi'egation, 
many exiienses tq which it had been usually sub- many of whom<^.vere waiting the close of the service 
jeetra on the master’s account, and in particular to inspect the tombs, became so impatient, that they 
refused to allow it to keep a coach for him. The prevailed u^ti the organist to begin to phiy, and 
most memorable act of his administration was the keep on imtil they blowed the doctor down.” A 
foundation of the king’s library ; after which, the sermon on charity, before the lord mayor and alder- 
vice-chaiicellorship of the university becoming men, lasted three hours and a half. In another, 
vacant, his talents and virtues were lifted to a rank from the text, “ he that uttereth a slander is a 
which they were eminently fitted to adorn. This liar,” he was prevailed upon to leave out the half, 
event took place in 1675, and was the last of his and give only what related to slander— it occupied 
prefements ; for the credit and usefulness anti- an hour and a half in the delivery, 
cipftted from his exertions were here cut short by Dr. Barrow is described by his contemporaries 
a fever, which teniiina{e«l his life in London, during as a man despising the forms of worldly society to 
the month of May, 1677 * an* extreme, that his personal appearance and 

As ft man of chur^ter, and on^ who ^always drels were generally a caricature of the slovenly 
carried his principles firmly but moderately %to scholar. The congregation of a parish cliurch in 
practice. Dr. Barrow was a pattern of the highest London was one day so offended by the meanness 
excellence. In science he has been placed second of his appearance, that with a few exceptions they 
only to Newton. That perhaps is exaggeration, all rose and withdrew. The shortness of his figure, 
but it is not too much to say of him that he was an and a natural poverty of countenance added to the 
elegant ftnd profound n^pthematician, and fvhat is bad effect produced by these peculiarities, which 
most ctrrions, was^distinguished for the conciseness weigh lightly when we bear in mind how highly his 
of his if Justmtions. Tms latt^ quality, when we mind i^iis gifted, gnd particularly when the modesty 
bear in mind the verbosity of Jbis theological writ- of his manners and the mildness of his disposition 
logs is no light merit. His sermons are essays, in are remenibered. While his circumstances were 
whkdi all tiiatcau bet said upon the subject to which limited, he was remarkable for charity ; and as his 
they refei^is to be found, pharles y. used to call estate flourished, he was conspicuous for disinter- 
hsm, in good-naiurbd irony, tUb uf^air preadker^ esteBness; he waa|perene .in every stage of his 
bee^se, by exhausting the topics of his sermons, fortunes, and unitea the warmUi of the divine with 
he Jeft nothing for others to add after him. >. Gf his calmness of the philosopher. Notwithstanding 
worke in sdenee, the principal are the edition of the prosperity of his latter days, he had little other 
^Euei^d,** already motioned, which is remarlmble property to l^queath tfian his library and his ma- 
fogtlieecmehienessofme demonstrations; '^Euclid’s nuscripts, which, with his former works, have 
Bats,** pifibliBhed In 6vo, at Cambridge, 1657 ; and borne him the more valuable interest of placing 
eigtitemi ^ Optical Lectures,” delive:^ in his name .among the promment omaments of his 
of Cambridge, printed at London, age and country.* 
in h l»holc anbimqneatly revised and enlarged 
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SAMUEL BUTLER. 


The inimitable author of Hudibrm is commemo- 
rated in the Poeta’ Ck>mer by a bust surmounting 
a plain tablet, with the following neat inscrip- 
tion 

M. S. ^ 

SaHUELIS BUTLKRf, 

Qui Strenshamiea in agro Vigoru nat. 1612, 
Obiit Lond. 1680. 

Yir doctuB imprimis, acer, integer; * 
OperibuB Ingenii, non item preerniis felix: 

Satyrici apud iios Carminis Artifex egregius; 
Quo simulate Religioni Larvam dctraxit, • 

Et Perducllium scelera liherrime exagitavit: 
Scriptorum in suo genere Primus, et Ji^rostremus. 

Ne, cui vivo deerant fere omnia, 

Deesset etiam Mortuo Tumulus, 

Hoc tandem positolnarmorc curavit 

Johannes Barber, Citjs Londinensis, 1721. 

.. ^ Sacred to the memory 

of 

Samuel Butler, 

W}io,boni at Stren8haro,iu Worces^rsfaire, in IG12, 
Died in Loudon, 1680. 

A man of singular learning, wit, and integrity. 
Happy in the application, though not in the reward, 
of his genius; 

An eminent writer of satirical verse; 

In which he snatched the mask from false religion, 
And boldly exposed the crimes of robelliun. 

He was the first, and also the last, of our authors 
Who wrote in that peculiar style. 

He lived destitute of most comforts: 

That his grave should not also want a innuument, 
John Barber, citizen of London, • 

By the erection of this marble in 1721,at last provided. 

No account of the life of the iiiunitablo author of 
Hudibras can be written with much satisfaction, or 
be read with great pleasure; for the few details 
preserved of* it are not only meagre and confiicting, 
but uniformly adverse and depressing. This is the 
more to be regretted, because his days doiuot ap- 
pear to have passed away in that^uU seclusion and 
eameness, which vre prevailing characteristics in 
the biography of those who successfully devote 
themselves to study and literary works. The life 
of Butler, on the contrary, was by no means void 
of incident, nay more, of vicissitudes; he seems to 
have mixed amongst his fellow men with spirit and 
enew, and to have warmly aspired to that rank and 
eonsHeratiou which ^his genius so highly merited. 
Unfortunately, however, for himself, and still more 
unfortunately for those who have lived to admire 
the different fragments he left behind him in ma- 
nuMript, encouragement scantily sustaii^d his ex- 
ertions, and reward never crowhed his labours. 
Room for a doubt, therefore, does not remain, but 
that if the reproach of neglecting literary merit, h 
often bitterly made against l^e great and wealthy 
of the ^glish imtion, had not in this case a severe 
foundation in truth, the poem of Hudibras would 
not now stand solitary and unfinished in our lan- 
guage; — what no other autlior has ventured to 


emulate, Butler himself w(]%ld have equalled and 
extended. 

Butler’s father was a country farmer of some 
substance, holding a house with a few acres, in 
^ee-simple, which was then worth about 8/. a year, 
and has since been known by the name of Butler’s 
tenement. He moreover rented ground to a larger 
extent from the loi«d of the manor, anot was able to 
•send Samuel to the grammar-school at Worcester, 
whence he had him passed int(f the B«.rvice of a 
Mr. Jeffers'S, of Earlscroom, a justice of the peace 
in the same county. With him young Samuel lived 
contentedly for some years, liis worship appears 
to iiave been a kind superior, and a man of letters; 
for, in the leisure of liis household, and by the aid 
of his libi*ary, the author of Hudibras is said to 
have mainly acquired that fund of various know- 
ledge for which his works are so remarkable. In 
*the course of his studios, weVre told, that ho prin- 
cipally directed his mind to history and qioetry; 
painting and music also engaged a share of his 
attention, and specimens of his efforts in both these 
arts were lung preserved as honourable relics in 
the family. They are B))oken however, not so 
much for tlie merit they displayed, as to indicate^ 
the bias of his taste; and to lot the world know, 
that they procured for him the friendship of Cooper, 
a man eminent in the arts during tlie seventeenth 
century. 

In recounting this first section of Butler’s life, 
several of his earlier biographers have endeavoured 
to make it appear, upon the assertion of his bro- 
ther, that he recei^ t>d a uni\ erslty education, though 
his poverty prevc'utod him fr4)m matriculating. 
Yet it has never been stated whether the university 
was that of Oxford or'Cambridge, neither has any 
hall oj? college been assigned for the purpose, — 
poiftts by no means difficult to establish, if the fact 
had been as set foytb. Far from thinking the absence 
of this proof a matter of regret, the literary wtirld, 
perhaps, ought rather to be ^pleased at finding the 
case stand as it does. It is infinitely more to 
Butler^s honour that suqh a work as Hudibras 
should have been written by a man whose mind 
was principally self-instructed, tlian that he should 
have brought to the task all those facilities and 
advantages, which a systematic education under 
experienced guidance must ever supply. As it is, 
Butler may pi^ udly takp his stand with Shakspeare, 
and others of the i^ngUsh nation, whose glory it is, 
tliat they have raised brighter and more durable 
monuments of fame by the impulse of natural wit 
and self-directed genius, than others have been able 
to constmet with the aid of a]d the resources which 
the most approved forms of learning can afford. 

We know not hotr long Butler continued to 
reride with Justice JeffeiTS, or why he parted 
from him. He is next found in the family ot the 
Counters of Kent, to whom the learned Selden was 
steward, where he shared in common wiA the 
latter the use of an excellent librarv, and was 
required to assist the antiquary in his literary 
labours. In all probability it ww about this period 
that he was in the habit of making some long visits 
to, and enjoying the society of, tlie company at 
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Atket, the Earl of Caniarvoii*B seat, in Bucking- 
hanishize. During the Commonwealth, ho acted as 
clerk to Sir Samuel Luke, who, besides being a 
colonel in Cromwell’s army, was also Governor of 
Newport Pagndl, a justice of the peace, and the 
author of some insigniicant pamphlets. 

These different situations we know Butler to 
have been in; but the circumstances that intro- 
duced him to thorn, the time he spent in them, and 
the causes that led him to change them, havenevem 
been related. After the Restoration, he was made 
Secretary to the farl of Carberry, the President of 
Hie Principality of Wales, who, upon the re-esta- 
blishment of the Court of Arches, made him. 
Steward of Ludl^ Castle. While in this post he 
married Mrs. Herbert, a lady of good family and 
fortune, and studied the common law, though he 
never practised it. His wife’s money was vested 
in secuiittei|k Whjbh unfortunately soon turned out 
to be bad and he thus lost the means of inde- 
pendence, as summary a process as he liad 
acquired them. , . 

The first part of Hudibras, in three cantos, 
appeared in 1663. This extraordinary poem is* 
said tojiave been written, or at least begun, while 
the author was in the employ of Sir Samuel Luke, 
who was generally fixed upon as the character 
from whom the idea of the mock hero was bor- 
rowed. Certain it is, at least, that the materials 
for such a work are most likely to Imve been cc4- 
iected in a situation which presented a clear and 
full view of the principles and practices of that infa- 
tuated body which tlieu contributed so largely to 
the confusion of the country. No work at the time, 
and probably no work before it, attracted so general 
a purtion of public regard, so readily bestowed. It 
was read by every one, piuised by courtiers, and 
for a while liabitually quoted by fhe king, who is 
said to have been directed to its merits by the Earl 
of Dorset, himself an *accoinpKshed poet. Under 
these pleasing circumstances, Butler looked confi- 
dently forwara to posts of honour and emolument. 
Still amused wi^h bright expuciations, he procedOed 
with the subject, and finished the second part in 
1664, urhich won as decidedly and quickly as its 
predecessor had done, tlie praises of the public, 
and the promises of the great: the Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon is reported |o have spoken off places 
and employments of value and credit for the author; 
and tile Duke of Buckiugjluun is said to have urged 
the protenkkma of Butler’s wit and Iqyalty upcui 
royal bouu^ to the king, who returned an assur- 
ance that they ehottld not pass unrequited. Unre- 
qUi;M 9 however, they did.pass; wmds of all 
were &ir and full of promise, hut they were 


- fpU^ed by no deeds. 

Nutwithstimdbgtheserr^ disappointments, 
the plan itself stiu prospeM, and the third part 
waa issued in 1676. Neglect, however, *at last sub- 
dued the-TO6t^B enm^, and with this effort the 
progress el the design was suspended. Hudibras 
as unfiil|ahe^, Siod it is now vain to conjecture what 
^ extant of deftcimi^ may he, or in what 


fortunes the plot would liave terminated if the 
author had completed it. 

Solitude and depression are the natural oonae- 
quences of neglect and poverty; and to the extreme 
of these it is with a feeling of national shame, the 
biographer mi^t reluctantly confess that Butler 
was now reduced. On this account the world can 
know even less of the manner of life in which he 
henceforward subsisted than has been already nar- 
rated. A conveyancer, named Longueville, who 
^ised himself ftom humble circumstanoes to the 
dignity of Bencher of the Inner Temple, is said to 
have had the generosity to administer tliat relief to 
ilia defiiming years, which actually saved another 
chile’ of poetry and fame from starvation* Under 
the shelter of tliis charity, the author of Htidibius 
spent the close of his days in Rose-street, Covent- 
^irden, where he died during thewe^ j|^680,.Med 
68. Mr. Longueville, with a becoming the 
goodness ufaliis heart, solicited a subscription for 
an honoumble grave in Abbey; and 

upon tbe failure of his endaavout^ incurred the 
expense of an interment tn SV ^urefa, 

Covent-garden. ] 

Upon a work so generally known^^and so repeat- 
edly reviewed as Hudibras, and an author sokiigliiy 
esteemed as Butler, all disquisition is now super- 
fluous. The poem, both in inception aud styb, is 
one of the metfi original audthe 

; poet, in eccentric wit and reciimu|i% ]ear| 49 )g»,has 
been surjtftssed in no age or country. The ^vail- 
ing character of all his compositions is exqtusitely 
burlesque; satire predominates throughout some of 
his lesser pieces, but even upon them a vein of 
ridicule is generally sui’e to break in. 

Immediately after Butler’s death, the booksellers 
collected three small volumes of minor poetry under 
his name, of which the contents, though occasion- 
ally striking, aise in the bulk too gross and careless 
to be worth a perusal. It is, therefore, some plea- 
sure to be able to add that there does not appear 
to Be the least shadow of a proof for attributing 
them all to the author of Hudibras. In the course 
of some score of yoai's more, two octavo volumes 
of " Remains,” printed from manuscripts bequeath- 
ed by him to Mr. Longueville, as some return for j 
the kind favours already mentioned, weae pub- 
lished by a gentleman named Thyers, who was 
librarian to a literary institution at Manchester* j 
They made lyp of prose and poetry; the former 
comprising characters, and tlmghts on various 
subjectf^ expressed wiUi much force and iustness, 
and tUb latter consisting of satires and detached 
simileB, which are scarcely equal to thq reputation 
of tlie author. More than one edition 6f conaidcr- 
ahle merit has appeared in our own days, and 
others will doubtl^ sti^ceed, for although no one 
cares for the adventures of the. knight and squire, ' 
or takes an interest in the ridicule 5 the Puritans; 
wit is immorta^ and every one muat be pleased 
with tbe very diversified veins in which it sparkles 
through \|ie rough verses of tiie most whimsical 
poet In the Engltah language. 


V* 
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Against ike back of the chbir, imHie south idsle 
of Westminster Abbey, is an attmMnomiment, on 
which appears a statue, in a recuknbent posture, 
of Thomas Thynne, Ksq., of Xongieats, in Wilt> 
shiie, and underneath a representation in relievia 
of the circumstances under whi<m he was shot by 
hired assassins in Fall Mall, on the evening of 
Sunday, Feb. 1% 1602. A long Latin insmption 
was prepared for this monument, but forbidden to 
be put up from party or political motives, according 
to some authorities, but rather, as we suppose, be- 
cause it positively ascribed the murder to Cou^t 
Koningsmark, who had been tried for, and acquitted 
of that crime. The circumstances of tho case, which 
in more respects than one was extradrdinary, ap- 
pear to be these : — ^Mr. Thynne was a gentleman 
of large landed property jn Wiltshire, where his 
rental is said to have Counted to 10,000^ a-year. 
He had for many years been a member of the 
House of Commons, and distinguished himself for 
^bold and active conduct, and opinions by no means 
favourable to the court. Elizabeth, sole heiress of 
the noble house of Percy, was left an orphan when 
a child, and immediately becamV an objenit of 
solicitous ^tention to many persons on account of 
her large fortune. While still of tender years she 
was betrothed to the Earl of Ogle, eldest son of 
Cavendish, Dulce of Newcastle, but was left a 
widow before the marriage had been consum- 
mated. She was next wedded to Mr. Thynne, 
but being still extremely young, her mother pre- 
vailed upon her husband to allow her to go abroad 
and travel for a time before she lived with him. 
This being agreed to, the lady took up her resi- 
dence at Hanover, whero she met and inspired 
Count Koningsmark with a violent passion. The 
count, as the story goes, assumed, that if the Iius- 
band was dead, the widow would l^stow her hand 
and fortune upon him. With this impression upon 
his mind he came over to England, and sent Mr. 
Thynne two challenges to single combat. Of these 
missivas no notice was taken. Koningsmark then 
hired three foreign ruffians, Fratz, a German, 
Stem, a Swede, and Boroskia, a Pole. ThtSse men 
watched Mr. Thynne, and as he airas driving from 
the Countess of Northumberland’s down Pall Mail, 
rode up to his carnage and discharged iq^ it a 
musquetoon, which killed him. Koningsmark fled 
as soon aa^e murder was efibeted, but a reqfard 
of 2002. being offered for his apprehension, he was 
seized at Gravesend, and betou brought before the 
king in council, was committed to Newgate, and in 
due course put upon his trial at the Old Bailey 
sessions as an accessory to the murder. Konings- 
mark was acquitted— it is said by a packed juiy, 
but the other three were found guilty, and execute. 
Public opinion, however, impacated th^ Count so 
decidedly in this daring cutragj, that William, 
Mi^uis, and afterwards Duke of Newcastle ap 
intimate friend and near connexion of Mr. Thynne, 
resolved to seek the only revenge in his power, 
and flght the great criminal. But the latter fled 
as soon as he was discharged from prison, and no 
flirther steps were taken to pnnUh him. 


Apropos of the Duke of Newcastle, Just men- 
tioned, and who has also been spoken of In the life 
of Davenant, whom he befriended — this is the 
nobleman who, with his second wife, Margaret, 
^daughter of Sir Charles Lucas, of Essex, is com- 
memorated in the north transept by a stately mo- 
nument, on which statues of*the noble couple 
appear lying under a canopy of state.* Both were 
• celebrated fov their loyalty, and Jove of literature. 
They, particularly the Wrote an enormous 
quantity, and had the honour bf patronising Ben 
Jonson, Davenant, and Dryden. Addison, in the 
"Spectator,” has commended a passage in tlie 
epitaph on the tomb. " Her name was Margaret 
Lucas, youngest sister to the Lord Imcas of Colches- 
ter, a noble mmily, for all the brothers were valiant, 
and all the sisters virtuous.” The duke was so entlm- 
^siastic a loyalist, that he expanded in the service of 
the Stuarts durihg tho civil war nearly a million 
sterling. He took part in several of the bdttles of 
the period, but his reputation as a general was not 
high. His greatest victory was that over Lord 
Fairfax on Adderton Heath, near Bradford. During 
the Commonwealth he and thc^ duchess lived at ! 
Antwerp in great poverty; after the llestoration 
they lived in retirement, enjoying honour and 
wealth, and amusiim themselves with literature, 
and tlie line arts. They were an amiable but sin- 
gular couple, and will be found well described in 
Horace Walpole’s Letters. The duke erected this 
monument during his lile-time; on this the duchess, 
in tho Englisli epitaph, is described as "a wise, witty, 
and learned lady, which her many b(K>ks do well tes • 
tify (they extended to thirteen folios, ten of which 
were printed) ; "she* was a most virtuous, loving, and 
careful wife, ^nd was with her lord all the time of 
his^hafiishment and miseries, and when he came 
home never parted from him in his solitary retire- 
ment.” There is a long Latin epitaph for the 
Duke, which is a sort of heraldic summary of his^ 
titles and places, setting fortli that be was Knight 
of the 3<^th, Baron Ogle in right of bis mother, 
Viscount Mansfield, and Baron Cavendish of Bole- 
Bover, Earl of Ogle, Earl, Marquis, and Duke of 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Lord Lieutenant of the 
counties of Nottingham and Northumberland, First 
Lord of the Bedchamber to Khig James I., guar- 
dian to Prince Charlee, Privy Gounrillor, and 
Kni^t of thi^ Noble Order of the Garter ; 
that, for bis flddity to the king, he was made Cap- 
tain-General of the forces raised for his service in 
the north, fon^ maiiy h^ttles, and generally came 
off victorioiia ; that whan the rebels prevailed 
(being cme of iho first designed a sacrifloe) he left 
his estatoi nod endured a long exile. By his fizst 
wife, ]l^zabe1h, daagliiler aim heir of W. Bassett, 
of Btaflbrdahire, Bsq., he liad two sons and three 
dauj^ters; Charley who died without issue, ajpd 
Henry, heir to his honours ; Jane, mkrried to 
C. Chmey, of Qieshaui, Bucks; Elizabeth, to 
John, Earl of Bridgewater; and Frances, to Oliver, 
Earl of BoUngbroke. The duchess died in 1673, 
the 4idm in 1673* 
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SIR JOHN DENHAM, K.B. 
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Stk joBN Dbnium, w& bom in Dublin during the 
^ear 1S15, where hie father was Chief Baron of 
the Court of Exchequer. In the course of a few 
yeaj^ Sir Jchn Denham^ the fatheri was promoted 
to the Chief Baronship of the Court of Exchequer 
in England, whither he removed his family, and 
educated bis son^ who became a fellow commoner 
of the University of Oxford, in 1631. The poet’s 
yOuth was a painful earnest of his manhood; he i^ 
deacribed as having been a dreaming young man, 
given more to cards and dice than study; and this 
enervating propensity involved him in serious dis- 
tresses, when, upon coming up to London, he en- 
tered as a studv,nt-at>law in Lincoln’s Tun. The 
expostulations aud^rejuroofsof his friends and family 
are said to have wron^t a temporary impression 
upon his mind; he thought himself reformed, and, 
as a proof of change,avrote an essay on gaming, to^ 
satisfy his parents. But this was no durable im- 
proveifldht: hisTather died in 1636; he relapsed 
into vice, and lost a fortune of several thousand 
pounds. 

Unfavourable as these circumstances appear, and 
partial as the godQ to be expected from anj^ scholar 
thus addicted, must always be, still it sliould not be 
concealed, that Denham pursued the study of the 
law with an application that consoled his friends: 
the quickness of his talents may be appreciated, 
when it is stated that, notwithstanding this double 
avocation of law and gambling, he cultivated poetry 
with cousiderable success. In 1636 he translated 
tlie second book m the .^Eneid, and in 1642 pub- 
lished the ** Sophy,” a tragedy, which was tlie first 
of his productions thatdaid holi| of the public atten- 
tion, Waller observed that Denham broke out like 


an Irish rebellion, thtecsef^ thousand strong, when 
nobody was aware of, or m the least suspect^ 
Such was the success that recommended him to 
the patronage of the court; an honour which he 
always continued to retain, and with greater benefit 
tb&n has fallen to the lot of similar suitors. After 
Serving as sheriff of Surrey, he entered thf army, 
and was made govemorwf Famfaam Castle for the 
king. .That he dB not, much relish the profession 
of arms seems ptpbable, for we find him a civilian 
in 1649^ Sind retii^d to Oxford, where he first pub- 
Hshed the most populsr of his poems,-—'* Cooper’s 
801,” Of the reputation which this piece was 
justly calculated 'to excite, "that pnvy which always 
pertbeutes Xi«»ng genius, sought to rob bim. A 
was ciremated 1h;at be bad bought the poem 
firpni k poor vicar for 4 ^, ; but he has been little 
injnt^ by a representation which was as vainly 
teveQed ag^st Addison’s "Cato,” and Pope’s 
Tbeetyle and matter of this 
““*^*-*‘ iHtve be^ pronounced original among 
I and Its fUeritSmust be enhanced 
_ f'tft readeus* by the fact of its 
both by Pope and Oarth. 
Oreat; ag certainly is, yet the 

without faults, if mi- 
with subsequent 


The 



arulMioriouriy drawn 
iVeljr continued, and ^e 


sentiments often irrecoUcilable with good taste and 
propriety. Neither is the versification itself exempt 
&om that crudity which marks all nascent labours. 

Pope, who is fond of praising the strength of 
•Denham, has alhided to a passage which has been i 
reinstanced by Dr. Johnson ; and of which Dryden, : 
and all the critics after him, have immortalised the ! 
expressive beauty of the four concluding lines. That 
p.tS8agc therefore is extracted : — 

“ My eve descending flrom the hill, surveys 
^ Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays. 

Thames, the most loved of all the ocean's sons 
By his old sire, to his emlMraces runs ; 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the. sea, 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. 

Though with those streams he no resemblance hold, 
'Whose foam is amber, Ihd their gravel gold ; 

His genuine and less guilty wealth t' explore, 

Search not his iMjttom, but survey his shore ; 

O'er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing, 

And hatches plenty for the ensuing spring. 

Nor then destroys It with too fond a stay, 

Like mothers which their infants overlay. 

Nor with a slEden and Impetuous wave. 

Like profuse kings, resumes the wealth he gave. 

No unexpected inundations spoil 

The mower's hopes, nor mock the ploughman’s toil : i 

But god'Uke his unweary’d bounty flows ; 

First loves to do, then loves the good he does. ' 

Nor are his blessings to his banks confined, '' 

But flree, and common, as the sea or wind; 

When he, to boast or to disperse his stores 
Full of the tributes of his gratefUl shores, 

Visits the world, and in his flying towers 
Brings home to us, and makes both Indies ours ; 

Finds wealth where 'tie, bestows it where it wants, 

Cities in deserts, woods in cities plants. 

Bo that to us no thing, no place is strange, 

While his fair bosom is the world’s exchange. 

0 could I flow like /Aee, and make thg ttream 
Mff great example, as it is my theme / 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull : 

Strong without rage, without overflowing full” 

A 

In the year 1647 the predicament to which the 
royal family was reduced brought all who were 
dependent upon, or interested for them, into a state 
of common distress. Every hafid that could help 
was tlv?n called ihto dangerous employment, and 
Denham, among the rest, came in for his share of 
arduous duties. The Queen entrusted^im with a 
message to the c^tive king, and he succeeded, 
though by what means is unknown, in prevailing 
upon Hugh Peters to admit him to an audience, of 
the graciousness of which he has left a description 
in the dedication of his printed works to Charles II. 
He was next concerned 'in carrying on the king’s 
I correspondence, an honourable office, which he re- 
! presents himself to have discharged with perfect 
; safety to the royalists, until an accidenijd recogni- 
I tjon^ Cowley’s hand-writing discovered the trust 
I reposed in him. He effected his escape, however, 
and no particular mischief resulted from die acci- 
dent. A greater undertaking was still trusted to 
his integrity; for, during the month of April, 1648, 
he was en|p!iged to convey James, the young Duke 
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of York> from f^oudoii to Paiis, wb^ro he delivered 
him in «afety to the queen and Prince of Wales. 
This too was the year in which he reduced Cicero^s 
Cato Major into verse, a |>ieoe neither liappy in 
idea nor execution, and of whicli it is enouah to 
observe with Johnson^ tliatit has |ieither the dear- 
ness of prose, nor the sprightlxness of poetry. 

Henceforward he resided with tlie exiled family 
in France, and was much noticed by tlie young 
king, who occasionally encoMx^ged him to checjf,* 
by his poetical resources, the depression of their 
common misfortune. Could literature or talents 
console tlie unliappy, or compensate for^litical 
reverses, tlie cares under which Charles %ow la-, 
boured, ought to have lain lightly upon him, for 
they were diverted by tlie conversational wit of 
Buckingham, and tlie poetry of Denham. But 
monarchs are seldom philosophers; and Denham 
was not left to indolent versification, when an op- 
portunity of more active employnA^iit presented 
itself for the 'exercise of his talents. He undertook 
a successful embassy in|o Poland, to raise a sub- 
scription amongst the Scotch merchants travelling 
through that country, and subsequently converted* 
the excursion into a subject for one of those fami- 
.liar compositions just alluded to. It is inserted 
here as a specimen of his aptitude for such per- 
formances, and also as a proof of the levity 
with whicli persona of aristocnSKc education and 
habits will reflect, even in tho hour of extreme 
need, upon those who are so generous as to relieve 
them. 

On my Lord Croft’s and my journey into Poland, 
from whence we brought 10,000^. for his ma- 
jesty, by the decimation of his Scottish subjects 
there. 

Toll. toU, 

Gentle bell, for the soul 
Of the pure ones in Pole, 

Which are damn’d in our uroll. 

9 

Who having felt a touch 
Of Cockram’s greedy clutch, 

Which, though it was not much, 

Yet their stubbornness was such, 

^ That when he did arrive, 

Against the stream we did strive ; 

They would neither lead nor drive : ^ 

Nor lend 9 

An ear a friend, 

Nor an answer would send ^ 

To our letter so well peiin’d ; 

Not assist our afikirs • 

With their moneys nor their wares, 

As their answer now declares, 

But only with their prayers. 

Thus did they persist, 
l>id and said what they list, 

Till the Diet was dismissed'— 

But then our breech they kist. 

• 

For when * 

It was mov’d there and then, 

They should pay one in ten, * * 

The Diet aaid Amen. 

And because they ate loth 
To discover the truth, 

They most give word and oath, | 

I Though they will forfeit both. ! 


' Thus the constitution 

Condemns them every one, 

* From the fhther to the ion. 

But John 

(Our Criend) Mollesson 
Thought us to have*hutgone 
^ With a quaint invention. 

Like the prophets of yore, 

He complain’d long hofote, 

Of the mischief in store, 

Ay, and thrice as much more. 

# 

And with that wicked lie % 

A letter they came liy 
For our king's majesty. • 

But fate 

Brought our letter too late ; 

It was of too old a date 
To relieve their damn’d state. 

The letter’s to be seen 
With seal of wax so green, 

At Dantzlge, where *t has been 
Turn'd into good LaUn. 

But he that gave the hint « • 

This letter for to print, 

Must also pay his stint. 

That trick. 

Had it come in the nick, * 

Had touch'd us to the quick ; 

But the messenger fell sick. 

Had It later been wrote, 

And sooner been brought, 

^ They had got what they sought ; 

But now it serves for nought. 

On Sandys they ran agrolpd, 

And Off return was crown'd 
With full ten thousand pound ! 

05 the remainder of Denham’s life but little is 
knowt^. When thp remnant of his patmal estate 
wlU about to be sold by the parliament in he 
returned to England with a vain hope of saving lus 
last and only means of subsistence. That .he did 
not succeed is certaui; huiliow he concealed him- 
self, or in what manner he lived, has never been 
told:-^it only appears t^at at the Restoration he 
was so distroBsea as to be obliged to reside with 
the Earl of Pembroke. Soon aft^ this event, how- 
ever, his services were rewarded with the post of 
surveyor to the king’s buildings, and the knighthood 
of the bath. It was at this age that he took his 
poems of “ L'rudenceV and of ** Justloo” from the 
Latin of Manoinf; peiibmumces rather crude, diy, 
and unequal, but containing much to extenuate the 
vice in several of his minor pieces. Nevertheless, 
the opiniqp he entertained of the office of a trans- 
lator was every way liberal and sound. It is not 
his business alone, he observes, to translate langua^ 
into language, but podsy Into poei^; and poesy is 
so subtle a spirit, that in pouring out of one language 
into another it will aR evaporate, and if a new 
spirit be not added to the translation; there will 
remain nothing .hut a oaput fnartuum, diere beh^ 
certain graces And happinesses peculiar 
language, which give life and energy to the weedit* 
The serious thoughts to which the a^hcer gave 
expression in these compositions, aMear to nn^ 
been sincerely felt. No longer a profligate In mnney 
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he accumulated *10001. cat of the profits of 
bis offiee. It was about this'!p^od) too, ^at he 
sought to counteraet tfaO lieentwoSness of some of 
his eaHler poems, by versifyiue the Psalms of 
BjaVidi a ^ous task, which commrted, it is to be 
t^ed, bu deeUuii^ fur it has edified no 

cld^Sge. Beubabi^ fWiins have Uot been though 
dsiservuig of a reprint Hi|ppmess secure, because 
iboderate and rational, seeniM at last to be within 
the reach of his enjoyment; but the fruits of it 
were qdfckly neutralized by a new incident. He 
made a second miij?riage, which entailed so many 
troubleB, that his inteuect became affected, and he 
was cruelly lampooned as a madman, by Butler. 
This disorder, hou^ver, was neither violent nor of 
a long duration; he recovered his senses, and 
lamented the death of Cowley in a poem, which has 
been greatly praised as one of the best he ever 
wrote. This tnhute bc did not long survive being 
buried hy the side of Cowley in the Poets’ Corner, 
March 10; 1668. 

Denham’s fame as a pi^t is mainly founded on 
his ^Cooper^s HilV’ i. poem which Dr. Johnson 
pronounced original, <flaimmg fbr the author the 
credit of having invented that species of composi- 
tion which may be denominated local poetry. Sub- 
seq^uent critics, better read in the productions of 
^flbsh poets, have disputed the justness of this 
praise, as also tliab of Denham’s being the first of 
our poets who wpote verse with equal fluency. 


correctness, and harmony. That Sir John Denham 
began a reformation in our verse^ says Dr. Southey, 
**is one of the most groundless assertions that ever 
obtained belief in nterature. More thought and 
more skill had been exCreised before his time in 
the construction of English metre;, than he ever 
bestowed upon the subject, and by men of far 
higher attamments and far greater powers. To 
improve, indeed, either upon the versification or 
tlie diction of our great writers, was impossible; it 
was impossible tcf^exceed tiiem in the knowledge, 
or in the practice of their art, hut it was easy to 
avoid the more obvious taults of inferii^ authors; 
and in this way he succeeded just so far as not to 
be included in the mob of gentlemen who wrote 
with ease ; nor consigned to oblivion with the 
^ ^roons of quality,’ who contributed their vapid 
enusions to the misceUanies of those days. His 
proper placo is among those of his contemporaries 
and successofs who called themselves wits, and 
have since been entitled poets by the courtesy of 
England.” ^ 

If to this, the severest judgment that has been 
passed upon his pieces, we add that he has been 
highly praised by Dryden, and pronounced ma- 
jestic by Pope, the reader will probably be enabled 
to form for himself, between the two extremes, a 
fair estimate of the place Sir John Denham really 
deserves to hold#amongst the literary men of his 
age and country. 
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Guouge, the second Duke of Buckingham, of the 
VilUers family, was horq January 30, 1627, at Wal- 
lingford House in the parish, of St. Martin in the 
Fields, London, and was therefore only a year old 
wh^ hut iatlicr expired undbr ibe dagger of Felton, 
inheriting U this tender 8^ a patrimony of hl|h 
'Mtlek imd ample fioitine, he emulated in process of 
time his father*s ftrosp^ty, and usurped with a 
zEpidity nemrly similari the coufidence of his sove- 
reign, and a prominent rank in tiie history of his 
.eoiintiy. A nobleman at q|&ce learned and witty, he 
proved beib the onuuneut and disgrace, the pride 
said envy cif an accompliilied but worthless court; 
fud though his end was less violent than his father’s 
had beeUi yet, as bis fitll firam place and popularity 
fully confirmed, hikreverses may be considerea 
iibe mmw marked and unhappy. « 

; first Duke of Buddngham liad not long re- 
pdee^^beoearii the hdhours of the tomb, when his 
embraced the catholic, iailb, and entered upon 
« trith Band^ M’Doiiell,^Eari and 

AptriaL 7%is connexion so much 
^Bubacfii^aurlsa L, ibal foir some years he refused 
withdrew her children from 


berd«M' 
of 

Alterm 
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was placed in the family 
z Heribert, and the sons, 
limxu dMuguiidied by receive 
" p^te education in eom- 

fiSS'’ cf' study at the Dni- 
’ ,#lsy erew sent to travel 
A}lrid»ilcy> and with 
France and^tidy. 


Upon their return home the civil war was at ito 
height, and the king resided with a divided court 
at Oxford. Thither the broUiers repaired with 
their homage to the distressed monarch, and after 
entering Christ-Church College, took up arms under 
Pimce Rupert — a decided step, which was no 
sooner known in Loudon, than the Parliament 
passed a vote by which the family estates were 
declared forfeit, and seized as public piniperty. 
Matters, however, had not as yet been urged to 
that extremity between the contending parties, 
but thaUau opportunity was found to extenuate 
Buckingham’s conduct upon a plea of nonage ; the 
obnoxious vote was then rescinded, and he again 
passed over to the Continent, and remained for 
some tirfie inactive and secure. 

By^ degrees the cause of Charles grew more 
despemlis, and Buckingham felt*, himself embol- 
dened by a becoming^Irit, to make some influen- 
tial exertions in behalf of a family from which bis 
own had received all its dignity and fortune, and 
in favour of a man to whom he stood indebted for 
acts of parental interest: he therefore came to 
England in the course of the year 1646. Upon his 
arrival, he found the king a prisoner in the Isle of 
Wigh^ and the Bari of Holland in arms for his 
cause in Surrey. Buckingham immediately joined 
thfi lafter^ and held a command during the unsne- 
cessful enSounter at Nonsuch, where his behaviour, 
iboii^h highly gafiant, was eclipsed by the heroism 
of nis brother, Lord Fkancis. This young noble- 
man, after delaying great valmir, bad Ms horse 
shot fri>m under Mm towards the close of the fight. 
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and was obliged to struggle from the fields to the 
main road on foot, and through overpowering 
numbers. * Finding himself still closel^r pressed, he 
clapped his back to an oak tree, and awhile de> 
fended himself with dexterity agaiunt seveinl horse- 
men. He. was too proud to cryltir quarter, and 
they were too incensed to offer it ; and at last he 
fell with nine desperate wounds on the face and 
forehead. While this scene of honourable death ^ 
passed in one direction, the dt^e escaped by aiie- 
other, and arrived unhurt at Neots, whither he 
was followed, and completely sui'tounded. In this 
predicament he mounted on horseback, ^ut his 
way through the guards, and, after a dangerous* 
flight, reached Prince Charles in the Downs. The 
whole party then liastened to Holland, and the 
earthly hopes of English royalty and its depend- 
ants seemed finally extinguished. Charles 1. was 
beheaded, Buckingham’s estates wqre again for- 
feited, and he was reduced to the necessity of con- 
verting his father’s pictures into a means of sup- 
port. • 

At length the crafty presbyterians who guided 
the perfidious politics of the Scotch parliament, 
bethought themselves of compounding their mer- 
cenary guilt to the late monarch, by tendering the 
crown to his son. Buckingham, of all the English 
lords in his train, alone exhorted li^n to risk his per- 
son on the issue. The indignities which the adven- 
turous young monarch received from his fanatical 
subjects are well known, and it is only necessary 
to observe here how the good nature of Bucking- 
ham so far conciliated their rigidity, that he was 
the only follower allowed to attend upon the humi- 
liated sovereign, and divert his sufferings by his 
gaiety and wit In the bold descent upon Eng- 
ird, and at the battle of Worcester, he performed 
more important acts, hut was separated from bis 
master, and, like the rest of the dispirited r<»yaHats, 
obliged to retire in privacy beyond tlie channel. 
There he became a volunteer in the service oi tlie 
French king, and divided his time between tlie 
duties of his profession, and short visits to Charles’s 
little court in Flanders, where his attachment was 
recompensed with the informal honours of the 
Gai’ter. 

Me^time the English parliament had awarded 
the best of his lands to the victorious Fairfax, a 
general whose political honesty and religiotis recti- 
tude obtained a well-merited shafe of esteem from 
all parties, and whose fame was greatly increased 
by the genei'ositv which he evinced m treating 
with many of the late proprietors of forfeited 
estates. This character, and the exigency of his 
affairs, encouraged Buckinghafli, in 1657, to pay a 
secret visit to England, and make an effort towards 
retrieving in some degree, the apparent desperation 
of his fortune. Arrived in Yorkshire, he prospered 
so rapidly in his views, that before the year elapsed, 
he was married, at the family seat, Nun Appleby, 
to the onl^; daughter and sole heiress of Fairfax. 
The ceremmy was performed v^th considerable 
splendour : Cowley wrote the epithalaminm, and 
tlie duke received back upon the occasioa the 
greater portion of his rents, with the assurance of 
far greater wealth upon the death of his father-m < 
law. A year of domestic happiness and easy life 
now BucoMOd: in 1658, however, Cromwell began 
to suspect danger from his liberty, and he was 
unoeremonioQsly committed to the Tower, notwith- 


standing the unconcealed displeasure of old Fair- 
fax. In this state he continued to languish until 
death snatched the protector from the charge of 
public affairs : ho was then liberated upon parole, 
but obliged to confine his g^ovements to tlie town of 
Windsor. The Rratoration supervened, and he 
was securely replaced in rank and fortune* 

There were few subjects in, the kingdom who 
met this prosperous turn in the tide of his affairs 
under more fiourishiiig circumstances than his 
Grace of Buckingham. Fossessed of a clear in- 
come of 20,000/. a year, be ^aa eq^lcd to add 
lustre to the dignities that awaited him, while 
others found it difficult to BUi>|»ort their honours 
with reputation. That fertile wit, and those happy 
airs by which, amidst dangers and in exile, he had 
lightened the cares of his sovereign, were now* 
doubly welcome in his bettered estate; and Charles 
received him with the equality of a friend rather 
than the ease of a favourite. He was mode a 
Lord of the Bedchamber, appointed Master of 
the Horse, admitted to the Privy Council, and 
nominated Lord Lieutenanif of Yorkshire. 

Being thus installed an attendant upoq ^is sove- 
reign for all public duties, and a free companion in 
every private pleasure, his condition presented at 
each hand the richest harvest of hoiiourublo dis- 
tinction. But, unfortunately fof his character, ho 
flung himself, without reserve or renioi'se, upon 
that torrent of extravagance and licentiousness, 
which shamed the age, niid snatched a scandalous 
reputation by rivalling the most profligate in lust, 
and exceeding tlie most prodigal in waste. Of any 
course of life so foul and ]>eniicious, a mere outline 
suffices— it can only be stated here, that its turpi- 
tude was in a light degree so%ned by the ameni- 
ties of polite study, and ^ome praises from literary 
men* Of these, buwevor, it is to be observed, that 
tlie most flattering were bought by largess, and 
that tho most substantial were rather compliments 
to wh%t the VT'tei' 'was considered capable of, than 
to aiiytuing which he had the patience to produce. 

The resoui'cc^ of nature are equal to her wants, 
but the passionate cravings of fashionable society 
are never to be fully suptdied. To this severe 
truth Buckingham was in due time forced to open 
his eyes; when his fortune was dissipated, he 
sought to remedy his losses by the emoluments of 
political preferment. About the year 1665, he 
applied for the post of Lord President of Uie North, 
was refused it, and being thus reduced to galling 
straits, he fell into the intrigues and factions which 
then distracted the Government, Associating with 
one Dr. Heydon, »notoHou8 character, he dispersed 
a set of fellows in the garb of sailors, to beg about 
the country, and complain at every door that they 
were wronged of their pay, while the people groaned 
under a weight of unprecedented taxation, in order 
to support a corrupt ministry of spendthrift favour- 
ites. The seeds of discontent being thus dissemi- 
nated, a plot wsc formed for attacking the Tower, 
and seizing upon the jewel ojfice. Every ramifica- ^ 
tion was fitted for explosion, when some letterif of . 
Heydon to the duke were accidentally int^epted, 
imd the whole aifirir discovered to the king. So 
well was the desperation of Buckingham’s cha- 
racter understood, that an immediate warrant for 
his arrest was hold indispensable ; and he ^owed • 
that it was necessa^, by forcibly defend^ bis 
house against the officers. In the confusiim ex- 
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dted thb unexpeoted he found means to 
esefipe ; but was dtsmtased ,&om all his appoint- 
ments, and required by a public proclamation to 
surrender his poreon on a £pven day, or abide the 
pains of outlawry. • 

The storm, however, did not long continue; he 
ventured before tbe king with an humble confes- 
sion of his guilt, protesting his sorrow, and de- 
claring be him meditated no personal violence witli 
BO much passion, that he was not only forgiven, 
but soon after mfted with every mark of former 
confidence. JuTess than a year he was restored to 
his seat at the Privy Council, and his post in tbe 
Bedchamber, andtagain bade fair for distinction 
and fortune. But a spirit for intrigue was always 
predominant Jn his character ; and as the princi- 
^ pies of administration, became now better under- 
stood, and. the coimteuance of the sovereign was 
not of sufiioieut to advance an aspirant to 
place, or retain him in lt,.Buckmgham turned his 
peculiar talents to thc'imin nf men whom he could 
not hope to displace by fair competition. Thus his 
machinations contributed to the fall of Lord Cla- 
rendon, ca^id the recall of the Duke of Ormond 
from the Lord- lieutenancy of Ireland ; and, by 
consequence, he was leagued with many as a keem 
and powerful agitator, though it can hardly be said 
iliat he was honourably trusted by any party. 
Suspected and disliked by almost all who knew 
him, he retained a«trong interest witli his careless 
sovereign, and therefore frequently ingratiated 
himself into valuable appointments, and was neces- 
sarily seized upon as an apt instrument in number- 
less conspiracies for power. In this way he be- 
came associated with the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
obtained a prominent place in that nobleman’s 
cabal ministry of 1668. He stands more than 
suspected of having been the king’s adviser in tbe 
harsh schemes for gettihg rid of the queen, which 
were undoubh>dly listened, to, if not entertained, 
about the year 167Q; and was charged during 
the same year with an embassy to the court* of 
Franc j. No man could be received with greater 
splendour; he was loaded with caresses and favours, 
and at his departure received a present of a sword 
and belt set with jewels of the value of 40,000 
livres. But the honour of his entertainment abroad 
wipi almost immediately overcast by tbe infamy of his 
conduct at home, f hat li^nsed desperado, Q^lonel 
3)dod, made a furious attempt umn the l^e of the 
Doke of Ormond, and Buckin||»m was openly 
j^Coused of having countenanced Bie outrage. Foul 
ex^ple as this act was, y^t he neither 
dsiM to disi^ye or yesent^it, and dashed on with 
elB^tery, confident of the partiality of his sove- 
secure in the strength of nis colleagues. 
4^ l^6^3 he was sent over to Holland, in ounjimc- 
tio^^ wfdi the Egiyl of Arlinffton, to A^gotiate a 
jpeaee, abd had severm conferences, at dif- 
with the States, the Prince of Orange, 
atai thd of Fraac^i' But the .terms proposed 

to the war con- 
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at the bar; but whether from a sense of guilt or a 
prepossession of misfortune, though he spoke at 
some length, he expressed himself with a confusion 
and ambiguity which excited great surprise, and of 
course gave no satisfaction. He was at last peremp- 
torily interrogatod; and as his answers were still 
evasive, and he was mean enough to try and cast 
tlie responsibility of every charge upon tlie Earl of 
^ Arlington, a motion was put and carried for his 
nbmoval. The kigg was by no means inclined to 
bend to this storm; but the parliament was perti- 
naciour, and he was dismissed. 

Thisser&ut, which took place in 1674, put a 
* period to the sway which tlie wit and humour of 
the Duke of Buckingham had so long maintained 
over Charles 11. Losing the emoluments of place, 
hk afiairs relapsed into their former state of con- 
fusion and distress, and he was forced to sell Wal- 
lingford Houpe. After this sacrifice he followed { 
the Earl of Shaftesbiixy into the city, took up a | 
residence on Dowgate liiU, and surrendered himself 
to all the broils of self-fiiterested opposition. In 
I consequence of a parliamentary cavil, he was sent 
to the Tower in 1077, hut he soon made a submis- 
sion, and was released. The last transaction of his 
public career was in base accordance with the rest 
of his life, for he was in ihe pay of Lewis XIY. 
during the year^^678> 

'.^’he death of Cliarles 11. snatched the only re- 
maining prop from the long tottering fabric of 
Buckinghra’s fortune. About the same period his 
own health suffered a severe attack, and as he had 
no prospects of grace from his new sovereign, he 
withdrew to his manor of Hclmslcy, in Yorkshire, 
and spent tbe remainder of his days in the diver- 
sions of a country life, and such hospitality as his 
reduced eircumstanoes permitted him to enjoy. #t 
was in all probability only to prove the diversity of 
his parts, that he published, from this retu’ement, 
a shoi't t^atise on The Beasonahleness of Men’s 
believing in Religion,’* and afterwards an ** Essay 
on the Demonstrations of the Deity,” — for, however 
sincerely they may have been dictated by the con- 
viction, they operated in no degree on the general 
levity of his actions. They are characterised neither 
by merit in tbe style nor originality in matter, 
are scarcely . known except by their titles, tnd as 
enianatipg^p^ such a pen, are considered literary 
curiosities. Such was the condition in which a cold 
' caught at a fox cliace threw Buckingham into an 
ague, which snapped tbe thread of his existence, 
after rh illness of three days. For the first two 
days he did not suppose himself in any danger, hut 
on tlte third his faculties failed him. He retained 
sufficient ^coi^iousnUi^ however, to listen with 
apparent attention to a clergyman of tlie church of 
England, who read the prayers for the dying, and 


England, who read the prayers for the dying, and 
administered the sacrament to him. His hoay was 
conveyed to London, ahd interred in the vault 
Udder his father’s monument id the chapel of 
Henry VJI. 

Ulus peHshed^pril 16, 1668, the second George 
Yilliers tluke of Buckingham, a man whose charac- 
ter wtoi displayed with a lamentable perspicuity in 
a life 8{^nt in a more than common depravity, and 
I whose example supplies its mim antidote m the 
moral of his ruin. His genexosity was profusion ; 
his wit, malevolence; hiS very talents, caprice; and 
his gallanury destitute of the vulgar excuse of sen- 
suality, a mere appetite for novel pleasure. By 
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I many he has been adjudged inferior to hie father; 
but he was no more timi a fashionable seion of the 
same stock, and only viranted application and per- 
severance to have been as ecnapicuous in the senate 
and the* cabinet, as in the dr4>^ mg<room. His love 
of enjoyment was immoderate, ^od his ardour in 
the pursuit of it unbounded ; thouah originally 
possessed of a fortune which, if rightly employed, 
might have made him an object of envy and lulmi- 
ration, he lived a profligate, and died a beggar* 
While living, he conciliated no Vriend ; when delid, 
he never found a mourner. 

As an author, however, Buckingham stands in a 
light decidedly respectable: his poems, >lhich ar^ 
not numerous, are perfect counterparts of charac- 
ter : negligent, witty, and libidinous, they haVe all 
the blemishes, and many of the beauties, alike dis- 
tinctive of their style, and the age in whiclf he 
wrote. But it is as a dramatist that his literary 
reputation has been principally established. His 
comedy of ** The RehearsaV* was the first compo- 
sition of the kind in our Janguage, and although the 
plays it pn>fesBed to ridicule are forgotten, and the 
taste it censured has long been exploded, it stilt 
remains an original master-piece of humour and 
mrt. It was published in 4to, in 1672, and has 
never since been out of print. His name also 
appears to throe other plays: ‘‘The Chances,” 
which is nothing more than ad^vowed alteration 
from the comedy with the same title by Beaumont 
and Fletcher; “ The Battle of Sedgemoor,” a farce, 
and “The Restoration,” a comedy, A complete 


edition of his works, comprising essays, poems, and 
plays, was collected by T. Evans, of the Strand, iu 
2 vols. 8vo, 1776: they liave all of them been re- 
published. One benefit, of equal taste and utility, 
conferred by Buckingham on his country, was the 
manufacture of crystal glass, an art which he intro- 
duced from Venice. In connexion with tlic habits 
of observation which led him to appreciate that 
improvement, it is also to be observed, that he was 
an ex})erimonter in alchemy, and was weak enough, 
during the derangement of his fortune, to hope for 
wealth from the practice of ii% secrets. 

Buckingham died without issue, <i^d his titles, 
consequently, became extinct with his person. Like 
his father, he was an unfaithfitl husband, but with 
this difference, that whereas the former was always 
attentive and affectionate, the latter was brutally 
neglectful of his lady. As in politics, so in love, he 
had many intrigues, of which the most notorious 
Was one with the Countess of Salisbury, who held 
his horse while he killed her husband in a duel. 

Buckingham satirised Dryden in the Rehearsal, 
and Dryden retaliated in Absalom and Ahiihophel. 
The character thus drawiT, though faithful, is yet 
too long and too severe for insertion there. The 
following lines, thei'efore, must suffice : — 

“ A man so various, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but cll mankind's epitome ; 

Stiff in opinions, always in tlft wrong. 

Was every thing by fits, and nothing long; 

But in the course of one reveftving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, Btatesiuan, and buffoon/* 
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Jamss, the grandson of Sir Walter Butler, of KU- 
cash, in the county of Tipperary, in Ireland, was 
born in London, during the year 1610, at the nouse 
of his maternal gi*aiidfather, Sir James Pointz, in 
Clerkeiiwell. Sir Walter was nephew of the Earl 
of Ormond, head of the house of Butler, one of the 
noblest and most ancient in the peerage of Ireland. 
The Jamily was at this period much distracted by 
law suits and animosities amongst its powerful 
members. Young Butler’s father was not on terms 
with his grandfather, who had* disapproved of his 
marriage with Miss Pointz. James was put to 
nurse with a carpenter’s wife at Hatfield, ^while. his 
parents went over to Ireland with a hope of recon- 
ciling the family to their union. In 1613, tli^ sent 
for him ; and his great-granduncle, the Earl, “a 
blind old man with a long beard,” being d^irous 
of seeing the heir of his honours and estates, invited 
him to his castle, at Carrick-on-Suir, where he 
residcMl until the year 1620, when his father having 
been drowned, he was removed by his mother to 
England, and assumed the courtesy title of Lord 
Thurles. His education was both desultoiw and 
imperfect; as his kindred were^exclusively Catho- 
lics, he was first put to a school kept a Mr. 
Conyers, at Finchley, who belonged to that religion. 
From this place, however, he was removed by 
James 1., who claimed him under an arbitrary act 
of parliament for the suppression of popery, as a 
waiHl of the crown, and sent him to Archbishop 
Abbot, at Lambeth Palace. No great pains seem 


to have been taken for his improvement by this pre- 
late, perhaps because he was nut paid for his pupil’s 
maliftinandb or instruction. Interfenmce with his 
rlligious opinions was not the only act of royal autho- 
rity M'ith which the young peer was visited. James 
Imd given the daughter of Sir Walter Butler’s 
uncle in 'marriage to one 6f his favorites, Preston, 
newly-created Earl of Desmond, and latter 
Bougnt, by right of his to set aside the dispo- 
mtion of the family estates, made by the old blind 
Earl of Carrick-on-Suir, to whom we have already 
adverted. After a vexatious suit the judges, con- 
trary to the king’s express wishes, and despite his 
repeated interference, found the case strong and 
plmii in favour of Sir,Walter, now Earl of Ormond, 
and BO decided! But James overset their judg- 
ment, and by a ty'nuinous abuse of power, not 
only awarded the property to his favorite, but kept 
the Earl, of Ormond for eight ^ears a prisoner iu 
the Fleet, because he resisted this violent spoliation 
of his rights. In 1629, a foriunate and judicious 
accommodation of these wrongs and contentions 
was effected by the marriage of Lord Thurles with 
his cousin, the Lady Elizabeth Preston, who was, 
the <mly cMld and hoii'css of the Earl of DesiSond. 
The king was a party to the contract^ issuing upon 
the occa8io]i letters patent, dated September 8, 1629, 
in which he records his assent to tliema^iage, and 
vests the wardship of the bride’s lands in tiie Earl 
of Onnond, her husband’s grandfather. i 

Lord Thurles now spent a year at Acton, in 
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Gloocestershive, where he » said to have studied 
attentively to comet the defects of his early edu- 
catioiii From Acton he went to Irehuid, and 
rei^ded with his fipraudfather at the Castle of Gar- 
rick-on-Sttir, until the year 1632^ when the Bari, 
died, and he succeeded tcathe titles and estates. In 
1^13, the lord lieutenancy of Ireland was given to 
Lord Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford, and 
among those who were chiefly distinguished by his 
notice was the Earl of Ormond. An incident) out 
of which arose the friendship that was now formed 
between these noblemen, is worth recording. Straf- 
ford in summaning his first parliament, which he 
apprehended might prove tumultuous, had desired 
the udier of the bla% rod to enforce an old order, 
forbidding peers or commoners to enter the house 
with sworn. When Ormond approached the usher 
demanded his Sword, and was told that if he must 
have it, it should be m his guts, and proceeding to 
his seat, piwved to bo the only peer that day who 
dared to vindicate his rii^ts ihid person from insult. 
Strafford, struck by hitrepidity, sent for him 
immediately, and demanded to know if he was not 
aware of the order, and flad not seen the lord lieu- 
tenant’s proclamation; to which he answered in the 
affirmative, but added that he had disobeyed both 
upon a higher authority, the king’s writ, which 
.summoned him to parliament ettm gladio cinetus, 
Strafford saw that asipirit so determined was either 
to he crushed or made a friend, and finding that 
Ormond held the proxies of Lords Castlelmven, 
Somerset, Baltimore, and Arundel, adopted the 
latter alternative, upon the advice of Sir Geoige 
Kadcliffe, and Wandesforde, Master of the Rolls. 
Both parties seem to have turned the accommoda- 
tion to their separate interests. Strafford was now 
busy in cariying into effect a plan for planting the 
extensive tnicts called Upper and Lower Ormond, 
over which tlie earl liad palatinate and other rights, 
but found it difficult to proceed with the project 
while the latter held back hi^ deeds and muniments, 
i These, however, he now agreed to prt>duce,*and 
the settlement of the lands was expeditiously effect 
ed, Onnoud receiving one fourth part of all the 
crown planted, and obtaining grants of 1000 acres 
each for his friends, Jdhn Pigot, Gerald Fennel, 
and David Bouth, Esqrs, After being sworn in a 
member of the priv^ eoun^l, and purchasing* ac- 
, oordaig to the mshioh of the period, his troop of 
horse, he was, in 1040, appointed lieutenant-^neral 
of horse with 41. a day, and upon Strafford’s leaving 
Ireland during the same year, was appointed com- 
mandeisui-ohief of the forces destined to assist the 
* king against the Scotch, a hpdy which Ormond’s 
diH^ee an^ activity ^raised to ^3000 effective 
men. 

The year 1041 is I'tmtarkable in the histoiy of 
JMand fwthe explosicm of a violent insipTection. 
In this exigency (te<Md acted as lieutenant-gene- 
ral of 4bo annyi which did not then muster more 
than fiiOOO notep. Whh a force so inadequate, de- 
fensdve mosisiireis oal^'Conld be attempted, and for 
X while he aOM msame to mm than check the 
advatboof thelnh^entsu But fae soon proceeded 
to mxm 4awices> and after repulsing 

them from Naai,~ and compelling them to raise the 
siege of rOntod. them near Kilrush. At 

thki pomyiiai^ar,- hh( ogp^ions were seirerely 
•emhaffm|gPly tile Lordd Jnatioos, who adminhh 
the under a 
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commiaston. The succession of the Earl of Leices- 
ter to the lord lieutenancy tended in no degree to 
abate this difficulty; fur, to the machinations of 
many, he had now to add the strong opposition of 
the chief governor. He was, therefore, compelled 
to forward a remonstrance to the king in England, 
for the purpose of explaining the injurious situ- 
ation in which he was placed. The state of Ireland 
was never more . perplexed. The host of smaller 
c^mtendiug interests by which the country had 
always been agitatdfi, were now absorbed by three 
great opnosing parties, that of the king and Cliurch 
of England, to which Ormond consistently attached 
himsciif ;*that of the puritans and English parlia- 
ment, to which the lords justices inclin^; and that 
of the Roman Catholics, who, in point of numbers 
and means, had seldom appeared so potent. From 
Chibrles, who, when allowed to judge for himself, 
often determined with prudence, Ormond obtained 
an independenlF commission, and the title of mar- 
quis in return for his late achievements. Hostilities 
proceeded, and Ormond continued active in the 
field and council until 1642, when he was attacked 
by fever, which threatened his life. While lying 
ill he found leisure to look into the state of his 
affairs, which proved so desperate tliat he was fain 
to address the king respecting them, and submit 
that his estate was tom and rent from him by the 
fury of the rebellKb, and nothing left to support 
his wife and children; that if his debts (a great part 
whereof had been contracted and drawn upon him 
I In his majesty’s service) were not satisfied his 
house and posterity must sink. Recovering from 
this fever, but not from his pecuniary difficulties, 
Ormond resumed his military duties and led several 
enterprises, until at last, by the king’s direction, he 
entered into terms with the disaffected, a proceed- 
ing, which, though loudly condemned in England* 
must to the king at least have given satisfaction, 
for Charles appointed him lord lieutenant. He was 
accordingly sworn into office, January 21, 1644. 

Upoh a careful and dispassionate review of 
Ormond’s lieutenancy, it must be admitted that the 
vigour he had displayed while octing as second in 
authority, was not sustained by the success that 
might have been expected when the chief com- 
mand was conferred upon him. Neither uii^thiB 
2 K>r in his suhaequent Irish administrations do we 
recognize ihat ability which overcomes long-stand- 
ing difficulties, nop those results which attest 
superior excellence. The most that cah be said in 
his favour is, tiiXt if he did not materially improve, 
he did not injure tlie interests of the country, or of 
the ro^al cause. The latter indeed was now beyond 
human aid, and perhapi«it is too much to hint that 
Ormbnd could have succoured and sustained in 
Ireland a crown that was already lost in England. 
In granting the Catlmlies a formal indemnity for 
the late insurrection, he v.ex^ proj^rly secured 
them a toleration of their religion, in return for 
which, they undertook to arm 10,000 men in the 
service of Qiarles. But the obligations of this con- 
tract were speedili^warted; Rinaeini, the pope’s 
legate, and O’Neale, not only refused tn ratify their 
ei^^j^ments, but conspired to embarrass the lord 
lieutenant, and entirely overthrow tlie ^glish 
p^y. For a time thew measures were designed 
with skill, and enforced with resolution ; and ere 
long they reduced Onnond to the altettiative of 
delivering up the garrisons in his power, either into 
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their hands, or those of the parlismetitaiy foroei. 
In this dilemma the advice of Prince Charlei 
concurred with his own opinions, and of the two 
enemies, be preferred submissioiv to the latter. 

The wisdom of this decision has been much ques- 
tioned. It has been urged, that if the CatholieChurch 
in Ireland had been recognised and upheld by 
Charles, as the Presbyterian Oiureh has been in 
Scotland, the majority of the people would have 
stood firmly by him, would have resisted the Come 
moBwealth, and have saved hil life. It were now 
vain to speculate how the progress of constitutional 
liberty might have been affected if there had been, 
either in England or Ireland at that juncture, a polb 
tician of sufficient penetration and decision, or rather 
of sudicient liberality in reli^ous matters, to avail 
himself of the means lying before him for delivering 
the crown and constitution from the perils by wlllich 
they were surrounded. But neither Charles nor 
Ormond were men of that stamp calibre $ and 
perhaps the attempt was altogether beyond the 
scope of the age in whicji they lived. 

In 1648, Ormond repaired to England, and 
obtained a melancholy interview with the kingj 
already a prisoner at Hampton Court, where he 
'Vas warmly commended for his services. He took 
up an obscure residence in London, until he was 
driven, in common witli all tlie other royalists, to 
France, where he was not long^bffered to remain 
inactive; for receiving the strongest invitations to 
resume his liouteiiancy, he appointed a meeting 
with the Earl of Jiichiquin in !Munster, and landed 
at Cork, after an absence of leas than twelve months. 
His reception proving highly flattering, he was 
enabled to restore the roval authority in those very 
toAvns which he had so lately ceded to the parlia- 
ment. He assembled an army of 16,000 men, 
advanced against Dundalk, which was ffarrisoned 
by General Monk, reduced Uic town, ana promptly 
followed on the advantage to Newry. So promising 
woA his condition at this juncture, that the young 
king entertained a design of putting himself at the 
bead of the Irish, but tms idea was soon abandoned. 
After a fresh defeat of the insurgents, under 
O’Neale, and the parliamentarians under Coote, 
ho crf)8sed the Liffey, took up a position at Rath- 
minqp, near Dublin, and attempted to carry the 
capital by (me bold enterprise. There is some- 
thiug ludicrous in the account given of the defeat 
sustained on this occasion. Oignond repaired old, 
and threw up »ew entrenchments; annoyed the 
enemy by constant skirmishes, and personalty wit- 
nessed the bilfilment of every oiider. Aftob passing 
some days in active preparations, he lay dowi^ worn 
out with fatigue, for the firs^time, since the com- 
mencement of the siege, to enjoy a short repose, 
requiring the men to remain under arms; hut no 
sooner li^ he disappeared, than the troops, follow- 
ing the example of their leader, betook themselves 
to sleep also. Meantime, Jones, ^ the parliamentary 
leader, who had on that very day received succonrs 
from ]^gland, sallied from his posts, and attacked 
his enemy with desperation. RoiSsedfrom his pallet 
by tike report of musquetry, Ormond flew to the 
scene, and beheld his soldiers surprised aiid*in dis- 
order, and, after a r^istance as brief as it was 
vain, was hurried with them into flight A severe 
daughter foUowed, and 2000 prisoners, with aU the 
arms, b^ga|;e, and ammunition, fell into the hands 
of the yictonous republicans. 


This defeat was fatal to the royal cause. Grom^ 

Well reached Dublin immediately after, and by a 
series of movements, pursued with his characteristie 
fury and determination, overran all opposition. He 
came and passed over tiie country like the thunder 
storm that clears away frtm the atmosphere all the 
elentettts of coiffusion and violen<ie. As a first blow 
he stormed Drogheda, and gave the inhabitants up 
to military execution. Wherever he marched, the 
land flowed with blood, and every energy was para- 
lysed by a vigour that no resistance could atop, and 
a cruelty that never spared So utter was the 
panic, titlat not content with seeing Qnmond desert- 
ed by every soldier, the few straggling autliorities, 
who still favoured his inter^ts, or ventured to 
express a counsel for his conduct, insisted opon his 
abandoning the country as the only means of savin? 
the whole people from extermination. Franc^ 
therefore, again became his laud of refuge, and in 
1650 he joined the little court of his exiled monarch. 
Extreme poverty was now for a time his lot, until 
his marchioness ventured back to Ireland, and, by 
great exertions, and after long delays, succeeded in 
obtahiing from Cromwell an allowance of 20002. a 
year out of her own estates. His sons <were now 
sent to Holland, while his lady remained in Ireland. 
Ormond himself continued abroad, and even tliere 
rendered many important services to the cause of 
fallen monarchy. • 

The first of the commissions entrusted to him in 
his banishment, was to withdftiw the young Duke 
of Gloucester from the power of the queen mother, 
who was reported to have made use of some seve- 
rities in order to induce that prince to become a 
convert to the Catholic faith. In this delicate task 
he succeeded, and was next employed to detach the 
Irish brigades in the service of Spain to the French 
crown. Having completed tliis object also, he was 
appointed to command t]\esc brigades, and in this 
capacity obtained the surrender of St* Ghiliaus, a 
fortilied town near Brussels. In 1658 a more dan- 
gers muAion was confided to his prudence; for 
bling secretly despatched to England, witli the 
view of acquiritag certain intelligence of the strength 
of the royal party, he was put at the bead of the 
conspiracy for CromwellV deposition, which was 
mainly suprorted by Lord Faimx and Sir William 
Wall^« How penecti); this plot was discovered 
to the protector, is a matter of historical notoriety; 
Ormond was hazardously persecuted by the govern- 
ment spies, and had good reason to congratulate 
himself upon his escape to tiie continent Ample 
notice might be now t^en of the repeated negotia- 
tions whidi conducted at the courts of France, 
Spain, and HollAnd, for the restoration of royalty; 
but as those undertakings were unsuccessful, so 
are their details unintei'esting. The current of 
events brought that great end quietly to its issue 
by other labours than his. He was a passenger in 
the same ship that conveyed Charles back to his 
kingdom, and obtained an immediate restoration of 
hfs great property in tite counties of Kilkenny and 
Tipperary. A sum eff money was awarded him by • • 
way of cumpensation for his sufferings and losses, 
but, according to his biographer Carte, it was never 
paid. 

At the coronation, that solemnity by which 
Charles became formally invested with the righto 
and dignities of his ancestors, Ormond was hon- > 
oured with an Irish dukedom, and the pUuto 
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Jjfjaed Higli of EngUuad. In 16S2> he was 

oneo. hioro elevated to the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland^ and upon hts arrival at the seat of govern^ 
menV ^ond mt country, which seems incurably 
•Isted to wrieng, distraction^ and bloodshed, still in 
waailsre. This state of things, with some 
'Um and lahoor, he managed to compose, and then 
diroOted his attention to improvements, for the 
benefits of which, if ever the memory ^ a man 
deserved to be invoked with blessings, his should 
be held sacred; for, after encouraging various 
laudable occupations jn commerce and agriculture, 
he foliowed upsthe example first set by l^rd Straf- 
IM for prininoting the growth of fiax and manu- 
fiscture of linen, and Sup^udded the manufacture of 
doth, for the cultivation <ji which he procured at 
his ovm expense skilful artisans from the Low 
Cloiintries, and placed some in Clonmel, and others 
at Carrick Suir. The imlts of this policy k is 
unnecessary ^ enlarge upon ; at this day the ma- 
nufacture of linen is theat^dai^ trade of Iroland, 
and if the districts inwhioh the cloth trade was 
cultivated by Lord Ormond are not equally wealthy 
and peaceable, it must bd borne in mind that Eng- 
land inteifered with that branch of industry, and 
stopped its progress many years ago. 

From these honourable avocations Ormond was 
only diverted by the vicissitudes inseparable from 
a poMcal career. His intimacy with the Earl of 
Clarendon involved him in much ’ of the odium 
which overpowered Shat eminent statosman ; and 
when the chancellor was banished, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland was called over to London to 
render an account of his government. After a rigor- 
ous inquiry no charge was established against him 
upon wiiich his adversaries could found ulterior pro- 
ceedings, but their machinations were laid with an 
intricacy, and pursued with an obstinacy from which 
it was impossible wholly to escape; and in 1609, he 
was deprived of all his omees, having been a short 
time previously created an English Duke. Honours, 
however, were not to be wnhheld from such a 
man by the factitious disgrace attending upon tlib 
loss of place, and in the course of the following 
year he was elected Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford. Scarce had* this last distinction been 
conferred, When a more malignant plot had nearly 
cut short bk Ufe ; for same Colonel Iftood, 
who is notorious m the history of England for his 
daring efiM to steal tbs «rown horn, the Tower, 
made a desperate attentot to hang the duke at 
Tyhum gallows* This VUlaiii had formerly been 
impriamled by the D.iike in Ireland upon the dc- 
toriion ^ a eonjEmtmy in whith he waa implicated, 
seMag on the castle DubUh, but escaping 
fipm gadt» before a trial could take {dara, he re* 
ppbfeAto London* and moved about with impudent 
citofideiice* secure In, the |urotection of Ormond’s 
keenM enemy* Duke of Buckingham. Har- 
^ed!;fit ^eritpe^ he now conceived the project of 
gra^^h^f bis ^atron^s ambition and his own re- 

Aec<^- 

^ lag lj ^ 'Ssytig ihift with some moimted rufilans 

night in the month of 
]|)6SemW> hei awmteds the duke’s return 

f purtls SDtertainment, which had been 

ile to tbs f'rinee of Orauge. Before 

to ,hto reridenc^^ Om 
* and Joshed bphttol a hom- 
tode tor wifh him at a rapid 



pace. The party had reached Oxford-street, when 
the duke* after repeated struggles, succeeded in 
throwing both himself and the rider to the ground: 
assistance fortunately reached him before he could 
be replaced, and he regained his home uninjured. 
The king at first expreseed a becoming resentment 
against the perpela^tors of so violent an act, but 
being afterwards supplicated by Buckingham to 
favour Blood, ho sent the Earl of Arlington to 
Ormond, with a request that the insult might be 
phoned. OrmoncSs reply was cuurtier-like, and 
sensible t— I f the king,” said he, " can forgive 
Blood for an attempt to steal his crown, 1 may 
^ily fofgive him tor an attempt on my life : I 
shall observe his majesty’s pleasure, without in- 
quiring into his reasons.” 

Seven years now passed away, and Ormond, 
thoiigh ho attended the court as Lord Steward, 
was never consulted, and seldom noticed. At 
length, Irisli grievances broke out with such 
violence, tliat in 1677* the court was compelled 
to resort to him as the oi^y man who was at all 
likely to tranquillize tliat comitry. He was accord- 
ingly honoured with an unexpected notice, that the 
king meant to sup with him ; he spent 2060Z. upon 
the entertainment, and just as it closed, was pressed 
to resume the office of Lord Lieutenant. By dint 
of great pains and considerable prudence, he main- 
tained the autborii^ of his government in a more 
efiective state than he last received it ; but his 
designs were thwarted, his resources were in- 
adequate, and the English interest was reduced to 
a precarious condition. 

At length Charles 11. died, and his brother 
James succeeded to the crown : Ormond pro- 
claimed the new monarch at his seat of govern- 
ment, and then resigned his office. Being now 
stricken with years, and smtoited with politics, he 
retired to his seat at Kingston Hall, in Dorsetshire, 
and after lingering under repeated attacks of the 
gout for two years, expired near the age of seventy- 
eight, 'in July, 1688. His body was removed to 
Westminster Abbey, and honourably interred in a 
vault under the entrance to Henry tlie Seventh’s 
chapel, which had been pre-occupied by his wife 
and two sous'*, and is still distinguished as the 
Omtmd vault. « 

* The eldest of these sons was the acconaplisbed and 
gaUaat Ossoty, who wm a Knight of the Gaxter, and had a 
seat in the English House of Peers, Baron Butler of 
Moore Park. Wlien at school at Paris he excelled all the 
youths of Ibe academy he studied at in his exercises and at- 
tainments. After the Restoration, be adopted the profession 
of armss and served with honour both in tlie army and navy. 
He greatly distinguished toMnself by the spirit with which 
be seconded the Duke of Albemarle's proposal to blow up 
his ship rather than surrender during the memorable sea- 
ftght of four days between the Dutch and English fleets in 
the year 1665. He is highly commended by Carte for the 
spirit and affection wlA which he resented upon the Duke 
of Buckingham, in me king's presence, Blood's attempt 
upon his father's life. '* My Lord,” he said, upon meeting 
the duke standing near the king^ chair soon after the out- 
rage had taken place, ” 1 know well that you are at the head 
of this attempt of Blood's upon my father, ahd therefore I 
give you fkir warning, if my father conies to a Tloleni end 
by sword or pistol, if he dies by the hand of a ruffian, or the 
more secret way pt prison, I shall not be at a loss to know 
the first author of it, I shall consider you the author of 
it, J shall treat you as such, and wlienever 1 meet yon 1 
shall pistol you, though you stood behind the king's chair; 
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James Butler^ Duke of OmoDd, has deservedly 
received an admirable character from all histo- 
rians. He was a man of grave character) ol ser- 
viceable rather than Ediining taients; po^seing 
sound opinions^ which he expressed uidfdmily with 
moderation, and great good sense, ^DEid much prac- 
, tical knowledge. It has been truly observed, that 
for high honour as a courtier, and pure integrity 
as a statesman, he for surpassed the majority, and 
wag equalled by very few of his contemporaries. 
The constancy with which ho adhered to the cause* 
of Charles and the Protestant church, not only 
through all the oppi'essive hardships of b^ish- 

and I tell you thie in his malefity’s presence, that you may 
be sure 1 hliall keep my word.'* 

Lord Osaory died of Ibver In the forty-ninth year of his 
age, while preparing to go out as governor of Tangier. Ifis 
Ions was generally regretted both in his own country and on 
the Continent, where he was highly esteemed, lie left two 
sons; James, who succeeded to the dukodoA, and Charles, 
Earl of Artan. 


ihont, but also through the bitter trials of party 
compromises and mmisiierial defeats, establisliea 
an example of firm and Muerous loyalty, such as 
it were not easy to matmi in history. He was a 
strong supporter of the prerpgative of the crown, 
but at the same time a etanneh advocate for the 
unbiassed administration ef the law. The tem- 
perate conduct, and the excellence of his views in 
the government of Ireland, far exceeded any dis- 
splayed by his predecessors. Carte the histonan 
wrote his life in two large folio volumes, with an 
api)endix which filled a thir^ a circumstance 
which has served, in not a few mstanens, to attach 
.more importance to his name tlian really belongs 
to it. For, after all, he has haAliv any claims to 
be considered a statesman, in the higher sense of 
the word, and will have been justly but not ex- 
travagantly praised when he has been pronounced 
a man equally honesty useful, and consistent, in an 
age when those virtues were rare. 


APHARA BEEN. 


%(* The stage how loosely does Astrea tread, 

Who fkirly puts her cliaracters to bed.'* * 


Such are the lines by which Pope, in his character 
of women, describes the subject of this memoir — 
to which, howt'ver, it is to be added, that a part< 
only of her varied pretensions to notice are alluded 
to in the couplet ; and that though, in this limited 
reference, the implied satire must be admitted to be 
con'cct, still some favourable opinion ought to have 
been in fairness expressed of an authoress, w'ho was 
amongst the first of her sex in England who suc- 
ceeded to any extent as an original writer. The 
f^eriod of Aphara Behn’s birth is unknown ; the 
place of it was Canterbury, where her family, 
which was named Johnson, had a reputable descent ; 
and it may be as well to observe at once, that this 
incertitude of facts and information perv^es every 
account we possess of the subsequent periods of 
her life. While a girl, her father was recom- 
meudod to Charles 1. by Lord Willoughby, and 
through the interest of that nobleman, Vas ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor oS Surinam in the 
West Indies. Ht unfortunately died on his pas- 
sage out, but his family, who embarked w(th him, 
reached the settlement in safety, and resided on it 
for some time with satisfaction, Aphara in« par- 
ticular was delighted with it ;«Bhe has left a pleas- 
ing description of it, BtUl in print ; and afterwards 
presented an account of its statistics to the Go- 
vernment. The following picture of the situation 
of her family upon their lunding is in her own 
words : ** As soon as we came into the country, 
the best house in it was presented to us, called St 
John’s Hill, It stood on a vajt rock of white 
mai’ble, at the foot of which the river ran a great 
depth down, the little waves dashing and fo|mtqig 
over the foot of the rock^ made the softest purlings 
in the world. The opposite bank was adorns 
with a quantity of different flowers, eternally blow- 
ing, every day and every hour anew, fenced be- 
hind with lojfty trees of a thousand rare forms and 
colours. The prospect was the most ravishing 


that sands can create. On the^^dge of this white 
rock, towards the river, was a walk or grove of 
orange and lemon trees, about half the lengtli of { 
the Mall in St. James's I’ark, whose flowery and | 
fruit-bearing branches met at the top, and inter- | 
cepted the fierce rays of the sun. A cool air that 
came from the river at The hottest hours of the 
day, made it not only a delightful retreat, but 
re&eshing the blossoms, nvidc them ever fragrant 
and blooming; The boasted gardens of Italy can- 
not excel tins grove, which art and nature com- 
bi]|pd*tu adbrn. It was wonderful to see trees, 
equal in size to the English oak, take root in a 
solid rook, with' afterwaraS but a scanty covering 
of earth,” 

Here, too, Aphara founfl another memorable 
ebam^ in her acquaintance with the celebrated 
African Prince, Oronookp, whose adventures she 
recited in the novel bearing his name. The story 
is now best known by SouUieme’s tragedy, in the 
prefiuse to which many high compliments are paid 
to the original writer, Aphara. She represents 
herself as having been a witness of the incidents 
related in her bcok, and it was well known that 
she took an hotiourable delight in consoling the 
misfortunes of the chieftain as far as her resources 
permitted. The youthfiil zeal with which she 
tended upqju the unfortunate couple, and her kind- 
ness in teaching the wife many of the little in- 
genuities of polite creation, naturally excited a 
reciprocity of interest. By tunis she listened with 
avidity to their description of the romantic habits 
of their uninstrueted countrymen; or recounted to 
them with ardour the great achievements of* an- , 
tlquity, or the striking characteristics of modem 
society. The intimacy was preserved with a ce^ 
tmn degree of esteem and entliusiasm which it 
were cynical to make reprehensible, when the 
you^ of the one party and the simplicity of tlrn 
other are remembered. Orotiooko called Aphara 
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bi» "gnat and jm inexperienced girl <rf 

taleiit exalted in the ocmpiimeiit. 

Upon our cesinon of Surinam to the Dutch^ she 
retunied to England, and settling in London, soon 
after gave her hand, in marriage to Mr. Behn, a 
merdiMnt of Dutch extraction in the city. At 
oplait period ahe lost her husband is now only to 
he conjectured. The next event of any particular 
interest we know of in her life, was her appoint- 
ment by the ministry of Charles II., to reside at< 
Antwerp, in tlie capacity of a political spy, or rather 
as a courtesan fo^the good at her country. Her 
character fur levity must have been pretty gene- 
rally published, before imy ofHce of this description 
could have been ptoposed for her acceptance. The 
mailer in which she ac<]iuitted herself, both in 
politics and love, seemf to have been successful 
enough; she discovered the memorable project for 
sailuu up the Thamcsi, concerted by De Ruyter 
and Cornelius de Wit^ in 1666, and sent timely 
notice of it to the govemment at home. Correctly 
as events proved this intelligence to have been 
founded, the English ministers received it with in- 
credulity, and Aphard abandoning all connexion 
with politics in a pet, surrendered her undivided 
attention to gallantry. Of her adventures in this 
^reer, she has left a sufficiently entertaining account 
ill her letters. Her principal admirer, and the one 
from whom she ol^ained her knowledge of the plan 
upon the Thames, was one Vender Albert, a man 
respectably connected in the states of Holland. 
The pmgress of this intercourse may he presumed. 
After some time spent in undisturbed confidence, 
she was warned of his inconstancy, by the history 
of a lady whom he liad married after a long and 
ardent courtship, and then deserted. Aphara be- 
came acquainted with the injured wife, and was so 
moved by her sufferings, her virtues, and her 
beauty, that she had the generosity to determine 
upon restoi-ing her to W husband’s arms. The 
scheme adopted for accomplishing this object, was 
soon resolvid on, and easily put into practice. An 
interview was fixed mion between the lovers, it W 
to be secret, and take place in the dark; Catalina, 
the forsaken bride, was thus substituted for Mrs. 
Behn, and the meetings were several times repeat- 
ed without a discovery of the deception. Unfortu- 
nately, when the truth bpeame known, Albert was 
more meettsed than ovpt against his unfortunate 
lady, and tbuogh Aphara reused to see him, he 
s41l persisted in nejglecting her« After exhausting 
his iH»ottrce8 of solicitation in order to re-ingratiate 
himself with his mtstress, he at last followed the 
example she had shown huq, and projected a stra- 
tagem of revenge. There was aVeduced old gen- 
tlewoman, whom Ai^tiara had taken to live Vith 
her out ^ compassion, and with whom she not 
an^equently shared her bed. Over ^le scruples 
of eoumamon, a handsome present sufficed to 
p^yaili psA she consented, upon an appointed 
bkht^ ^ smerender. her privilege to Albert. Now 
itVp^sd os the evmjing settled for the execu- 
tkst ‘01 this .enleijjilimr tliat Aphara supped from 
hodle ilk oemfiaiiy Wip the son and daughters of 
her liup^lardl' w th^ rehun, some sudden im- 
pulse of imiio seised npoh the party, and they 
SSmrld tiiat' the yodhg Shan ^diould proceed to ihe 
eld and fee.tfees Jwprised, with lights, 

Slidm; The denouenmnt 
isxprhssel^ a htepinsv^ men were I 


found lying together, not less to their Own astonish- 
ment, than Uwt of all the rest present What 
remains to be told, js neither so pleasant nor so 
justifiable; the accommodating matron was discard- 
I ed; Albert excused himself up(mthe ungovernable- 
ness of his pasfgon, and so far triumplmd, that an 
I arrangement was entered into, by the terms of 
which Aphara was to retmii to England, and be 
t there followed by him; after which, as a recom- 
^nse for his fidelity and his disappointment, he 
I was promised he/‘hand at the altar. What provi- 
sion w ,is to be made in tliat case for the wife, whose 
neglect had already been so properly commiserated, 
we are*uot informed; the sudden death of Albert 
in a fever, at Amsterdam, while preparing for the 
voyage, saved both parties from the consequences 

the difficulty they were about to incur. 

The ship in which Aphara sailed from Dunkirk 
foundered on the coast of Kent, and the passengers 
were saved ffy boats from the shore. Thus once 
more restored, poor and profligate, to the pleasures 
of London, she spent th^remainder of her life in a 
lascivious career of intrigues, which was even con- 
spicuous in an age so conniptly distinguished as 
that of Charles IL What she failed to acquire by 
love, she endeavoured to obtain by literature; the 
multiplicity of her productions are to be ascribed 
to the necessity jjiie laboured under of writing for 
her support. Cobrted by wits and authors for her 
conversational talents, and solicited by lords and 
gallants for her personal charms, it is not surpris- 
ing that her reputation should have risen to a con- 
siderable height; and that numerous compliments 
to her talents and popularity are to be found in the 
works of several of the most memorable writers of 
her time. The woman who boasts the addresses 
of such noblemen as Dorset and Rochester, may 
be supposed to have possessed no ordinary attrac- 
tions, while the authoress who could secure tlie 
praise of Dryden and Southeme, must certainly 
be admitted to have been highly endowed, and yet 
who now reads or thinks of the once favourite 
Aphara Behn ? 

She is chiefly known by a para)ihra6e of the 
celebrated letters between a nobleman and his 
sister-in-law (Lord Gray and the Lady Henrietta 
Berkeley); for a couple of volumes published in 
twelves, and consisting of minor histories and novels; 
and for three volumes of miscellaneous poetry com- 
^sed by the Earl qf Rochester, Sir George Etherege, 
Henry Crisp, and herself. The ftrst of these latter 
volura^ appeared in 1664, the second in 1665, and 
the third in 1688; the contents of the whole are 
principally composed eff songs luid short light 
pieces. The most bulky portion of her worlm con- 
sists of her plays, seventeen in number, which have 
been long dead to the stage,' and are most remark- 
able for a display of indelicacy, such as few would 
expect from her sex, and mo second age ever tole- 
rated in this county. The majority were suecess- 
fnl, though abounding in arrant plagiarisms; whole 
plots and passages, wherever they suit her wants, 
being freely takelk from other writers. These liber- 
ties smne eulogists have been at the pains of trying 
tef excuse, by representin|; that she borrowed less 
from any stinted resources of her own imagination, 
than fi^ the urgency with which in generalshe was 
necessitated to prodnee. But even this, when taken 
for truth, in no rei^t lessens the wrong done to 
the one party, or lightens the offence of the o^m*. 
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The lett&TB to Lycidas, insorted in her memoirs, 
were addressed to no lictitioos character, in which 
case her pa^on must have been as hapless as it 
was strong. Her last illness was {protracted and 
painful, and terminated in death on the 16th of 
April, 1689 : as t^e date of her is not pre- 
served, so the extent of her age cannot be calcu- 
lated. She was buried in the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey ; the spot was marked by a plain i 
stone of black marble, on which appeared this^l 
doggerel by way of epitaph : • 

Here lies a proof that wit can never be 
Defence enough against mortality ! « 

Great Poetess !— Ohl thy stupendous lays 
The world admires, and the Muses praise. 

The complimentary testimony borne by Hidden 
and Southerue to ^e talents of Aphara Behn, hds 


”, 

I been alrendy menthned ; but she has received / 
other tributes from her literary contemporaries, 
which, if not as high in authority^ are yet higher 
in amount. Of these, Charles Cotton may be men- 
tioned hrst, and after him JLiajigbatne, w'ho pro- 
phesied, that her name nihst long be cberibhed 
among the lovers of the drama. Gildon, her pub- 
lisher, who lived in habits of great intimacy with 
her, is far more particular and encomiastic. He 
^describes her as strong of mind, and with such a 
command of her faculties, that she used to write in 
the midst of company, and at the^me time sliare in 
the conversation. IMiough in her tenipbr choleric, 
yet friendly, and incapable of wilful injury; witty, 
yet good-natured; honourable iif her ^tions, and 
in sentiment frank ; and though more gay than 
allowed by the strict, yet always tender of the 
rules of modesty. 


RICHARD BUSBY, D.D. 


I Doctor Dusbit’s monument stands against the 
' screen of the choir, in the south aisle of West- 
! minster Abbey : it is the work ^ Bird, an able 
artist, who executed tlie sculpture work of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, and the statue of Cardinal Wol- 
sey in the ball of Christ Church fJollege, Oxford, 
but who has been chiefly commended for this per- 
formance, which ranks as his moatcr-pioce, and is 
additionally entitled to attention for the elegance of 
the epitaph inscribed u{)on it. The doctor is repre- 
sented in the full size of life, reclining among his 
books, and appears still devoted to study, though 
nearly worn out by its intensity: in liis right hand 
is a pen, in his left a manuscript. The design is 
simple and natural, the finishing decidedly neat, 
and the effect consequently good. The inscription 
< is long, and in Latin, but expressed in a purer 
idiom than is to be observed in later compositions 
of the kind. 

En infra positam 

^^nalis hominum oculis observabatur 
Busfifiii imagtnem 1 

Si earn * 

Quee in animis altiua imsedit 
Ultra desideras; 

Academim utriusque et Fori lumina,^ 

Aulee, SenatiiB, atque Ecolesim 
Princiiies viros contemplare: , 

Cumqne satam ab illo ingeniorum messem 
Tam variam tamque uberem lustraveris, 

Quantus is esset, qui severit, cogita. 

Is certe erat 

Qui insitam cuique k naturft indolem, 

Et acutd perspexit, 

Et exercuit commode, 

Et feliciter promovjt. 

Is erat 

Qui adolescentium aminos , • 
Ita docendo flnxit aluitque 
Ut tarn sapere discerent quam fari, 
Dumque pueri instituebantur 
Seusim suocrescerent viri. 

Quotquot illius discipllnd penitus imbuti 
In publicum prodiere 


Tot adepta cat Monarchia, 

Tot Ecclesia Anglicaiia 
Propugnatores, 

Fidos omncB, pJerosque^tronuos. 
Qufecumque demum sit fama 
SCHOLiE WESTMONASTERIENSIS, 
Quldquid mde ad homines fruetds reduiid&rit, 
Busbeio niaxime debetur, 

Atque in omne porro mvum debebitur. 

Tam utilein patrioe civem 
MuUis annis opibusqne florere voluit Deus; 
Vicissirn ill© 

Pietati promovendm 
Se et Bua {dacris devovit: 

Pauperibus subvenire, 

Literates fovere, 

, • * Tcmpla instaurare — 

Id^illi erat divitiis frui; 

Et hoB in usus 
Quidquid non ero|[&rat vivus 
Legavit monens. 

« 

Bichardus Lincolniensis, 

Natus est Luttonim 1606, Se{it. 22. 

Scholm Westmou’st. prsefectus est 1640, Dec. 23. 

Westmon’st. prmbendarius 'I Jul 6. 

obtinuit An. Dom. 1660 > 
Wbllepai Thesaurarius j Aug.2. 

Oblit 1695, Apr. 5. 

Underneath, behold 
• The image of Busnv, 

Such as he met the eyes of men ! 

But if 

The image of all that was dt eper seated in his mind 
You farther seek, 

Regard in both Universities, and at the Bar,, 
In the Court, the Senate, and the Church, 

Our leading men: 

And, when you have contemplated 
That crop of intellect, so various and exuberant, 
Then, determine how great was be who sowed it. 
The man he certainly was 
Who most acutely discerned, ^ 


Sedem in 
Eccles. 
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Most ably exercised^ 

And happily improved, 

The talent with which nature imbued his scholars. 
He it was 

Who so moulded and nourished 

The mind of wuth by instruction, 

That they acted and spoke with equal wisdom; 
And developed manho^ 

Wliile he reared them as boys. 

In all who advanced into public life • 

Impressed by his discipline, 

The Crowi^and Church of Ehgland 

Hasp acqumed so many bulwarks — 

Faithful all, and most of them strenuous. , 

• In short, 

Whatever be the fame of 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL, 

^ And whatever the advantages produced 

# By it to society,. 

To Busby are they to, be chiefly ascribed, 

Both now.andjhcreafter ever. 

A subject BO valuable to this country 
^ Flourished, under the pleasure of Heaven, 

for many years, ahd with many blessings. * 

« By turns, 

In promoting piety, 

In relieving the poor, 

Cherishing literary men, 

Repairing our Churches — 

He and his means were cheerfully exercised ; 
These were the enjoyments of his wealth; 

And to these 

All that he had not consecrated during his life, 

He bequeathed at his death. 

Richard Busby, of Lincolnshire. 

S. T. P. 

He was born at Luton, 1606, Sept. 22. 

Preferred to Westminster School, 1640, Dec. 23. 
Tn f Westminster, a Prebendary 'V July 5. 

S the year Of our Lord 1660 > 

Church ^ Treasurer, • / Aug. 2. 

Died 1695, Apf. 6. 

To the praises of this classical epitaph, and the 
dates which conclude it, there is little to he added; 
in this there is nothing to surprise us, for if the life 
of an author is prover|^lly destitute of eWting 
interest, that oi a sedulous schoolmaster must be 
doubly barren. lUving passed through the classes 
of Westminster school as a king’s scholar, the sub- 
ject of this sketch was eltn^ted a student of Christ’s 
Church College, Oxford, in 1624, where his repu- 
tation for liberal attainment^, and oratorical themes, 
was precocioosiy great. He toolC a degi'ce of B. A. 
October 12, 1628; and graduated as M. A., June 28, 
1631. In July 16^, he obtained his first prefer- 
ment imthe church, and was located in the prebend 
iHd rectory of Cudworth, in the dioeew of Wells ; 
and,. btx thot following year, was advanced to that 
Sltaiuhi^n in which, he acquired the reputation with 
whkh hla nmne has been handed down to pos- 

Hmg sttpngly attached to those principles in 
church and state, upon which the Restoration was 
efiSsct^lbe.gEealonsly instilled thmn into the minds 
and In return for this virtue was 
\ Chariealli wUh those peats in the 

1 : , 

Abbey, and in the church of Wells (where be was 
also a canon residentiary), which are particularised 
on his tomb. He took a degree of D,D., October 

17, 1660, and carried the ampulla at the coronation, 
which soon after followed. At the convocation 
which met in June, 1661, he acted as proctor for 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells^ and was one of those 
who approved and subscribed the Book of Common 
Prayer. After a robust and healthy life, the result 
of signal temperance, industry, and virtue, he was 
^>uried under th^ spot where his monument now 
stands. 

Dr. Bushy presided over Westminster School for 
the lehgthened term of five-and-fifty years; and 
by his great skill and diligence in the discharge of 
this laborious and most important ofiice, bred up a 
gi'eater number of eminent men in church and state 
than ever adorned, at one period, any age or nation. 
The report of his contemporaries fully justifies the 
eulogy oi his^pitaph; and Westminster School owes 
the most, if not all, its reputation to the celebrity 
of his name. He was quick in penetrating the latent 
talents of his pupili^ and rigorous in forcing them 
into exertion. He used to declare that his rod was 
his sieve, and that whoever could not pass through 
that was no boy for him. Talking of Dr. Busby in 
the Spectator, Sir Roger de Coverly bears testimony 
to this latter quality with natural humour, exclaim- 
ing, great man. Sir; he whipped my grand- 

father : a very great man.” Of the many distin- 
guished scholars he educa^ted, several will be found 
commemorated in this work. With regard to the 
rest, it must suffice to state, that it was his boast 
at one time to claim sixteen out of the whole bench 
of bishops as his pupils. 

Dr. Busby’s erudition can now only be estimated, 
from the e^tions of ancient authors which he pub- 
lished for the use of his school: they evince much 
grammatical research and judgment, but have been 
superseded by modem compilations. It should not 
be forgotten that he made the most charitable 
application of his fortune, on every public and pri- 
vate occasion. Ho gave 250^. to beautify Christ’s 
Cliurch College, and Cathedral: in the same college 
he founded and endowed two lectureships, the one 
for the oriental languages, the other for mathema- 
tics; and he moreover gave lOOZ. to repair the 
room in which they were read. He also contributed 
toward)^ the repairing of Lichfield Cathedral. In 

1 conclusion, it only be observed, that if Dr. 

Busby lias been surpassed by other English school- 
masters in learning, he has been equalled by none 
in success; and It is most grateful to have to add, 
that letters are extant from several of his pupils, 
whic'ti attest, notwitkbtanding the proverbial cliarge 
of his severity, that he always preserved in them a 
most affectionate remembrance. It is said that in 
Busby the stage lost a ^at actor, as the muses 
lost an accomplished pobt when Lord Mansfield 
became a lawyer. The doctor certainly had a strong 
passion for the drama. It was inspired, we are 
told, by the applause bestowed on him when per- 
forming the Roydl Slave at Christchurch, before 
king. He often used to declare, that bad not the 
rdbel&on broken outaiid suppres^ the theatie, he 
should certainly have been an actor instead of a 
schoolmaster. 


HENUY PURCELL. 
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Affixed to one of tljo pillaw behind the ekreen of 
the choir in the north aiete is an old fashioned 
tablet, with the following short but well expressed 
inscription upon it. it is nearly illegible, and has 
been attribu^ by Malone to pl^den ; — 

Here Lyes ’ 

Hknrv Purcell, Es<i. • 

Who left this Life, 

And is gone to that blessed place 
Where only his Harmony 

Gan be exceeded. * 

Obiit 21 die Novenibris 
Anno uEtatis sum 37 * 

Annoque Domini 1695. 

Of Henry Purcell, who if not exactly in point 
of time our first, yet for many years in point of 
{fierit was the chief master of our English school 
of music, the particulars that have been preserved 
are scanty in the extreme. In point of fact we 
know scarcely anything of his short life beyond the 
meagre information supplied in uis epitaph, that 
be died in the tbirt^seventh year of his age, 
November 21, 1695. Both his father and a pater- 
nal uncle were musicians and gentlemen of the 
Chapel Ro^l, in which he, too, received his musi- 
cal education under Captain Cook Humplirey, a 
master to whom alone he seems to have been in- 
debted for instruction in his art. Tt is true tliat 
this honour has also been claimed for Dr. Blow ; 
but it has been contended on the other hand, that 
he did no more than give him a few lessons. 
Purcell was introduced into the Chapel Hoyal 
during the year 1694, when he w'as only six years 
old, and had just lost his father. The sedulous 
talent with which he cultivated his studies may be 
inferred from two facts : he brought forward some 
of the most popular of his anthems while only a 
mere chorister, and was chosen organist of West- 
minsttr Abbey at the age of eighteen. To this, in 
his twenty-fourth year, was added the post of 
organist to the Chapel Royal. • 

ilenceforward he composed twith unexampled ' 
fertility and appUuse for the church, the theatre, 
and the chamber. Being princi|mlly dlstii^ished 
for fugue, canon, and counterpoint, ingemous ex- 
ercises, which were once esteemed the highest 
tests of musical merit, his popularity must he ad- 
mitted to have in some measure declined, as such 
effusions became unfashionable. But there remain 
standard qualities in bis music, of whatever de- 
seriptlcm, which must ensure him a reputation so 
long as the art is praotiBed amongst ns. When the 
examples that existed for him to emulate are re- 
viewed, it will he found that he improved upon 
their gmtest excellence in a pi^-eminent degree. 
The expressiveness wttfi which he adapted the 
accentuatiohs of his airs to the meaning of woras ; 


the appropriate tones of sound by whirii he dis- 
tinguished written styles ; the power of his instru- 
mental accompaniments, and the feeling and ardour 
tof his ballads, all display a depth and variety of 
attainments exhibited by no previous master. 

During his lifetime he appears to have given 
only two publications to the world “ Musical 
Entertainment for St. Cecilia’s Day,” in 1683; 
and the music of ** CEdipus,” a masque, in 1692. 
Of liis anthems, i^ecimens the most favourable are 
preserved in the collections of Doctors Boyce and 
Aldrich : of his songs, an excellent assortment was^ 
published by his widow, with a profusion of poetical 
' advertisements prefixed, in two volumes, folio, 
under the title of " Orpheus Britannicus and lui 
edition of the best of his instrument^ pieces, 
arranged in four parts, for two violins, a tenor.^ 

' and bass, was thus made pAblic — A Collection of 
Airs composed for the Theatre, and on other occa- 
sions, by the late Mr. Henry Purcell : London, 
printed for Frances Purcell, executrix of the 
author, 1 697*** The plays for which he set music 
were numerous and successful > such as the opera 
of "King Arthur,” " Dioelesian,” “Bondnea,” 

" Timon of Athens,” " Lee’s ’Wieodosius/* “ Dry- 
den’s alteration of the Tempest,” and his "Pro- 
phetess from Beaumont and Fletcher.” From 
amongst his vocal productions it may suffice to 
enumerate “ Britons, strike home " To Arms, to 
Arms " You twice ten Hundred Deities pro- 
nounced the best piece of recitative in the EngUsh 
language ; " W ben Myra sings " From Rosy 
Bowers ; * " M«d Bess,” and the popular glee, 

" Come unto these yellow Sands.” In eveiy style 
of composition, whether pathetic, wild, passionate, 
energstic, ot prand, his genius was exquisite and 
oifginal. He is not now to be considered a highly 
polished, but he must always be regarded a most 
powerful master. His harmonical resources were 
severe, Imt not various ; and his art was deep but 
not melting. Music, when he lived, had not at- 
tainea the graces later ypors have imparted to it : 
in England it had been manifestly on the decline 
just before his day ; and it is Pureell’s boast, not 
only to have revived, but substantially invigorated 
the art. This article might easily he enlarged by 
a disquisition upwi his works — works which, con- 
sidering his ishort surprise not less by their 
number and va^ty, than tbrir excellence: but 
his professional character was pithily expressed 
when he was styled a " genius of probity,” and 
with that distinction it must here be resigned. In 
1827 a laudable attempt was made to revive his 
"King Arthur” ist the English Opera House. I 
It was agmn brought out at Drury Lane in 1842, 
with good, if not great success. No other drafto 
have l^n made for many years past from^his , 
scores. 
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Dbtd8M*s fitme is plainly attested in the Poets’ 
Comer by a bust, placed rather inelegaiitly upon a 
very high pedestal between two Ionic pilasters, 
which are crowned with an apex of light 
marble. The inscription corres^nds in simplicity. 

J'oiiN Dryoen, 

Bom 1632, died 1700. 

John Sheffuild, Duke of Buckinoh4M, 
Erected this monument in 1720. 

, The bust by Seheemahers is one of the best in 
the Abbey t it was not pui up for some years after 
the maniimrnt was erecte^t For the whole we are 
in some degree indebted to Pope, whose allusion in 
the epitaph he wrote fbr Bnwe, to the ^ nameless 
stone” upon the grave*Of Dryden, provoked this 
d^tribute to his memoiy from his friend and admirer , 
the Duke of Buckingham. Pope produced a couplet, 
which, however, has not been adopted : — 


This, Sheffield raised: the sacred dust below 
Was Dry den once the rest who does not know! 


i 


Few subjects suggest thoughts more melancholy 
than that which le^s us to review the deadly con- 
tests, which genius not unfrequently has to main- 
tain with poverty. For as it is the mind inspiring 
action that can alone prove real worth, and give a 
lasting title to independent honours, so the career 
of a man of eminent talent, saddened by disappoint- 
ments, and subdued by distress, must ever appear 
a Hoift of martyrdom to the imperfections and injus- 
tice of our social system. And yet, such was the 
life of John Dryden, oV whom it may be appro- 
priately observed in bis own words on Charles 1 1., — 

" He, toKsed by fate, *' • 

Could taste no fVuit of life’s desired age, 

But found his life too true a pilgrimage.” 

There is no poet in ou» language, who, in the style 
of composition to which he principally addressed 
himself wiil^ bear a, comparison with Diyden, but 
Pope ; and he enjojM the benefit of Dryden’s ex- 
ample. NevertheleBS, the author of ** Alexander’s 
Feast,” and translator ^of Virgih” lived and died 
in distress, and was buried on charity. 

Different atatoments have been made respecting 
the time of Dryden V birth; August B, 1631, con- 
trary to the assertion of his radnument, is now 
received as the more probable date of that event. 
Tho flfme was TTidimersh, his father’s seat, in the 
nariiidi of AldwmkKall«Sato nei^ Qundle, in 
Norihimiptcvislih^ the Drydens were originally 
loeatowlin Rahtmgdonshire, which was renresented 
In the Hoaae:of Commons by members of toe family 
fixnia^toehatM^^W of William and Mary 
to toe too seventoento. John, tlie poet, 

wa^^toe rideet acm toe fourteen children of 
Erasmns^ wdto was the' thM son of Sir Erasmus 
Diydea, hasi^ tff Camms Ahb<^, in the former 
bred an Anabaptist His first 
iitomy tqiteesrion wtoe iNtoeiVed in the country ; 
after $Mlad imdm^Boc^ Btisby, as a 

1dh|^s Watoiatostcr; and waa thence 

. , 


* 

elected to a scholarship of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1650. A bachelor’s degree, to which ho 
was admitted in 1663, was his only university 
^ouour; and a i^orthless poem on the death of 
Lord Hastings, is the only one of his collegiate 
exercises that has been preserved. In 1644 his 
fathor died, and he succeeded to an estate producing 
200/. a-year, but subjected to such considerable 
charges, for a widow and younger children, that he 
was necessitated to remove to London, where he 

X patronised by Sir Gilbert Pickering, a relation, 
> served un Cromwell’s privy council, and was a 
member of his abortive House of Lords. 

The death bf the protector afforded the opportu- 
nity upon which Dryden first distinguished himself 
as a poet: toe Heroic S^tanzas ” he composed on 
that event present a powerful earnest of the luxu- 
riant imagery and lofty expresrions by which his 
more mature productions became characterised : 
they have always been greatly applauded by the 
critics. The poets of his time were not all distin- 
guished by con^tency in politics ; and Dryden, 
toongh he had praised Cromwell, was forw^ in 
welcoming the changes of the restoration with 
" Astrea Rkrux, a poem on the liappy restoration 
and return of his most Sacred Majesty King 
Charles II.,” which was speedily followed by a 
“ Panegyric on the Coronation.” This facility of 
contradictory praises was long after made a matter 
of reproach to his merits, and that passage in the 
“ Herne Stanzas,” where he praises Cromwell for 
staunching tlie blood, “ by breathing of the vein,” 
was particularly instanced, as a proof that he jus- 
tified the execution of Clmrles 1. But this incon- 
stancy, however marked, admits of no mean apology. 
The different states of things which Dryden under- 
took by implication to approve of, were, when he 
wrote, the acceptable work of the majority of his 
countrymen; no verse of his could influence a 
change, or confirm one when made; and perhaps 
it is a function neitoer dishonourable nor*Uiipa- 
triotic to record and exalt tlie avowed opinions of a 
nation. * The people of England declared them- 
selves proud of Ofcver Cromwell, and immediately 
after better pleased with Charlerf*II. ; Dryden re- 
echoed jthese ptiblic voices as they were uttered. 
He was still a young, and probably not a most 
refie(;^ing man] and il may be that the most to be 
said agamst him, even as a private individual, is, 
that he thought well of Cromwell and a protecto- 
rate, unto he became acquainted with Charles, and 
lived under a monarchy. 

In 1661 he produced his finrt play, toe*' Duke 
of Guise,” which was followed during toe next year 
by the " Wild Gallant.” These were succeeded, 
in a comparatively short period, by no less toan 
three-and-twenty others. He entered into a con- 
tn^ lyith the patentees of toe King’s Theatre to 
supply three plays a year; and like many others 
who have formed auto an agreement, never once 
iblfilled it Nevertheless he produced with sufficient 
fertility to found his earliest claim to popularity on 
hk dramatic efforts: they comprise tragedies and 
comedies, written in rhyme; an exploded style of 
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composition, which, with many another fashion, 
even less defensible, was brought into this country 
by the courtiers of Charles II. upon th^ir return 
from exile in France. Xlrydeii^s avowed tnotive in 
cultivating it was to please and gaiii .money: his ! 
pieces therefore abound in those various faults 
which must ever attach to preci|dtate undertak- 
ings; the richness of his cctuus breathes through 
them all; but the cramp of a forced taste, and the 
enervation of hurried despatch pervert and disfi- 
gure his labours throughout. Jfor should it be* 
concealed that they teem with the licentiousness 
that dis^aced the age. Var.>ing in merit, they 
also varied in success: the most popular eof the 
number were the ** Spanish Friar,” All for Love, 
or the World well Lost,” and *‘Don Sebastian;” 
and perhaps the reader will have been sufficiently 
instructed to enable him to decide upon the chl- 
racter to which dramas of this structure can attain, 
when he is told, that not even the talemts of Dryden 
could procure for them a permanent place upon the 
stage. Rant was their forte; and to correct that, 
Buckingham produced the comedy of the ** Re- 
hearsal,” a celebrated though not a very clever 
burlesque, in which Dryden was ridiculed under the 
cHki%cter of Bayes. For a while the laugh was 
kept up loudly against the poet, but the sterling 
features of his other works gi^ually overcame the 
satire, and he finally balanced account by his 
portraiture of Buckingham in Absalom and Achi- 
tophel. Though not one of our first poets in dra- 
matic composition, he was our very first in dramatic 
criticism. He confounded the classicaliats by con- 
fessing that he could not relish the pathos and sim- 
plicity of Euripides. His profits from the stage, 
though desultory, were not small. It has been 
calculated that, upon an average, he received 251, 
for' the copyright, and 751, for a benefit of each 
play. 

After the “Satire on the Dutch,” came his “Annus 
Mirabilis, or the Wonderful Year,” which was pub- 
lished in 1667, snd afforded the firat clear evidence 
of that sonorous vigour which belongs to his ma- 
tured style of heroic verse. His reputation may be 
considered to have been fully established about 
this time ; as upon the death of Sir William Dave- 
nant, was made Poet Laureate. The “Essay on 
Dramatic Poetry,” followed, and in 1679 he co- 
operated with Lo^ Mulgrave, afterwards J)uke ef 
Buckingham, in his “ E^y on Satire.” The rules 
laid down in this qomposition were soon after illus- 
trated in that most famous of political ^oems “Ab<^ 
salom and Achitophel,” which was writtenP at the 
invitation of the monarch, and iq;>plie8 to Charles 1 1., 
the careless Monmouth, and dqpiguing Shaftesbury, 
the leading incidents of the re^Uon of Absalom 
against David. This performance has never been 
quailed, and can never wholly lose its pqpularitv. 
The severity uith which it was expressed naturally 
raised a host of enemies against the author ; but he 
bore the brunt of invective with firmness, while 
cpnseious of merited success; and even proved his 
indifference to the rage it excited, by publishing 
his “ Medal,” a rancorous satire on sediUon, when 
the indictment of high treason against Shaft^uly 
was thrown out by the ianoraTMu of the Grand 
Jury of Middlesex. 

Snob were the services which Dryden rendered 
to the government, mud such the pomns by which 
he improved the literature of bis country, and yet 




neither his abilities nor his industry could save 
him from that scouz^^e of poets— abject poverty. 
To describe the anxiety which these straitened 
circumstances brought on him, or to quote his own 
account of his sufferings, wpuld move the pity of 
the reader, but to what aroil! It is sufficiently 
notorious tliat some of the greatest minds that ever 
adorned a nation, have in England been abandoned 
to the meanest distress — ^that shame is indelible, 
/md it is enough to state that Dryden was one of 
the number. In additii«pn to the former demands 
upon his purse, he had now to provide for a grown- 
up family, by the Lady Elisabefli Howard, sister to 
the Earl of Berkshire, whom he had married before 
' the great plague broke out* This match added so 
little to his happiness, that he railed bitterly, and 
often grossly, against matrimony and the fair sex, 
on many subsequent occasions. Once, as we are ^ 
told, his wife wished she was a book, that riie 
might have more of his society ; to which the un- 
gallant husband sharplv replied, “ Let it be an alma- 
nack then, my dear, mat 1 may change you once 
a year.” His next publication consisted of some ^ 
•classical translations, and “'Miscellany Poems,” in ' 
two volumes. Charles II. soon .after died„ and he 
testified his loyalty by “ Threnodia Augustalis,” a 
funeral poem, which, like most other ex-officio 
performances, reflected no credit upon the author 
or his subject. ^ 

Upon ihe accession of King James, Dryden 
became a convert to the catholic church, and 
received an addition of 100^. a-year to his salary as 
Poet Laureate. This change was the subject of 
much cavilling and abuse at the time; but as Dr* 
Johnson honestly observes, there can be no more 
reason for our questiouing Dryden*s motives for 
this act, than for suspecting the sincerity of Digby, 
Stillingfieot, ' and numberless other men of the 
highest coiiridoration in different ages, who con- 
scientiously afforded a similar example. Certain 
it is, that up to the day of his death he gave evi- 
dence, of a it^mstant attachment to this chosen 
church. In defence of it he composed Itis memo- 
rable fkble of the “ Hind and the Panther,” and to 
promote its popularity, translated the Life of St, 
Francis Xavier, and Maimbsurg’s “ History of the 
League.” If interest was the sole object of his 
conveitiion, in that respect he was deservedly dis- 
appointed, &r he received neither place nor equi- 
v^ent reward from his catholic sovereign; and 
upon the bare score of religion was mected from 
his only post, the laureate, wh^ William and 
Mazy succeeded to the throne. After all, per- 
haps, the best eviden^ we can have of a stable 
conviction in his 'mind lies in the fact of his having 
educated his sons in the Roimui Catholic faith, and 
devoted them aljl to the service of tiie papal see. 

The idea of thu hind and the panther, as types of 
the cathoHd and protestant ehorches, is far from 
being either just or hsi^y; what can be said of 
that which is unnatur^, &id; that it is absurd also? 
A dialog of beasts vpm the choice of religion is 
the ne niUra of preposterous fiction. And yet 
the language of this poem is so rich, the versiflba- 
tion so mumcid fUd lofty, the illustrations so feli- 
dtoos, and tijie characters so true, that it has 
rivaU^ Absidom and Achitophel in reputation. 
It was not tiie only proof Dryden gave of the 
address with which he could turn the graicefful 
strength of poetiy to: the aid of religious eoUtro- 
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rersy. The ftorviee he rondered the Roman Catholic 
Chttrcfa in the ^ Hind and Panther,” he had for- 
meidy d(^e the Proteetant Church, hy defending 
her in hia ^ Eeligio Laiei,” against the dissenters. 

With this &bie Biyden’s labours for the welfare ; 
of church and state vere suspended; for he had 
aeareely tiate to congratulate the country on ^e 
birth of a prince, when William and Mary rose to 
the crown, and he lost every hojie of court favour, 
and evezy <d)ance of preferment. He was a catholic,, 
and therefore displaced; or in other words, that 
very revolution which was to have overthrown 
bigotry, and made the nation liberal, cast up a broad 
rampart of exclusion, and bound him as a dissen-^ 
ter from its creed with die rigid chains of ratole-* 
ranee. The protestant again became a bigot, lest 
the catholic might find a chance of being one in 
his stead. Thus was thsi generous nature of free- 
dom contracted and .abum, . and the charity of 
religion once more saoriAeed to the selfishness of 
power. / ; ' ' 

According to aome^ one honourable circumstance 
attended Hryden’s dismigsal, and, where so much 
is discreditable, that Ought not to bo suppressed,* 
It baa Dorset, who was 

then Xdrd Chamberlain, accompanied his notice of 
the cdiange made in his department with an assur- 
ance t^t the salary should be allowed out of his 
private purse, '{'here exists, however, no proof 
that this promise, if ever made, was kept; or rather 
the fact seems t* stand completely negatived by 
those declarations in which Dryden took credit from 
the public for the patience witli which one who had 
always been poor, bore the loss of a little fortune. 
The most mortifying part of the calamity, however, 
remains to be told : his old rival SbadwelP, the 


Shadvdlr the rival in politics as well as in poetry, of 
Dryden, has a handsome tabular monument in the Poets' 
Corner, surmounti'd with ah urn, and hung with drapery, on 
which is the fiMlowing epitaph 

M. S. « « 

ThomsB Shadwell armfgerf, * 

, Antique stlrpe in agro Staffordlae 
Oriundi, 

Qul r^antibus/^ulielnio Textio et Maria 
Poetae X,auieati 

t 

HUtorlognphi Regii 
Titulos meruit. 

Qb. Nov. 20, 1692, Mtttt, sum 55. 

, Charlsslmo ParentI 

Johannes ^adweQ, M.t>. 

. P. P. ^ 

* • * ' 

Sacred to the Memory 
* Of 

r.' , ' ' ' Xhomas Shadwell, £sq. 

'■ ./ V.' ' Who descended 

, 3N^ an sneient ftmtly in i 
; /„ , ' , .•t^afnfdhF his merits 

The ado fd: Poet tsimeat 
J^Historiogwher^ 

. ; tito f«|gii.of Waita and Mary- 

Paihrir, 

l^siMu At Ids: scat, Stanton Hall, in 

■ " I uime tlm Centfoei^i 

i ii^odimed lees than 





hero of ** Mac Flecknoe,” that must exquisite of his 
satires, which became the acknowledge prototype 
of the Duxiciad, was created his successor; and 
what virtue could have brooked thai triumph with- 
out spleen? 

> Being thus doubly necessitated to write, he pro- 
duced in 161)3,'wUh some assistance from his sons, 
translations of Juvenal and Persius; and meditated 
an heroic poem on the achievements of the Black 
Prince. This conception, foom the few observations 
^dropped by him fjn the subject, it is highly to be 
regretted he had not perseverance to finish ; for it 
canrot be doubted that, independent of the novelty 
of intioducing, as he intended, guardian angels to 
supplant the heathen machinery of the ancients, he 
would, even in other respects, nave done additional 
honour to the age, and memorable service to the 
Itcerature of his country. How proud a thing would 
it not have been had the same period produced 
“ Paradise Dost,” and a poem by Dryden, which, 
though confessedly modelled from the ancient epics, 
should have rivalled their highest merits 1 
It was not until 1694 that Dryden began, and 
until 16l|y that he finished, the most important and 
most celebrated of his works, tho translation of 
Virgil, for which. he received 1300^. In reviewing 
this performance it will be readily perceived, that 
by his preference of the Homan to the Grecian 
epic, his judgfiient happily accommodated his 
powers. For however critics may differ in opinion 
as to the superiority of Homer over Virgil, or the 
equality of Virgil with Homer, there can he little 
or no question that there is a rotundity in Virgil 
peculiarly adapted to the splendour of Dryden. The 
work was one of no common difficulty and hazard: 
it had been undertaken before, and was only made 
doubly arduous by the failure of those very efforts. 
The reputation of tho poet magnified under- 
taking; the author had to contend with himself, and 
triumphantly did ho come forth from the engage- 
ment. Dryden in this exeriion may be said to have 
surpassed himself, for he produced the most spirited 
translation at that period existing in any language 
in the world. The critics then and the critics to 
this day find fault with it; and it is not to be denied 
that in many passages the verse is defective, and in 
others the sense extremely vague; but the ^oicc of 
the public still loudly approves it; it is the common 
standaiifl of Dryden's fame; and ^ough Pitt under- 
took to render the whole performance into English 
more faithfully, and more equ(^bly ; while in our 
own time, Sotheby has made a more perfect version 
of theOeorgics; still Dryden’s Virgil remains as 
popular as ever. 

* 

seventeen. Their suooeis was In some respects considerable, 
but very evanescent. He was a coarse imitator of Ben Jon- 
son/and showed much humour, but of too brood and extra- 
vagant a cast. As a social companion his reputation was high 
for wit, eloquence, and lively humour. He died of an exces- 
sive dose of opium, to the use of which he was addicted. 
His son, the Doctor, who erected this monument, was physi- 
cian to Queen Ange, Deorge 1., who knighted him, and 
George II. 

a was oiiglnaUy pabllahed by Jacob Tonson, as ardent 
r as Dryden was a determined Tory. The bookseller 
wished to dedicate the work to King William, but as the 
author would not eodseat, he paid the hew sovereign all the 
compliinent he could by desiring the engraver of the plates 
with which the poem was embellished, to draw jEneas 
uniformly with « hook nose, so as make him look like 
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Diyden’s laat iindertaJcing, fh)m which however 
he snatched leisure to translate Fresno/s Art 
of Painting;, was his Fables, a series of comjposi- 
tions containing some of the most l>eauiiful lUus* 
trations of his art and powers. Contrary “to the 
import of the title, they comprise only a version 
of the first book of the Iliad, and several of Chau- 
cer’s " Canterbury I’ales.” They Were rapidly pro- 
duced in consequence of an agreement which his 
necessities constrained him to enter into with Ton- 
son, the bookseller, to write ten thousand verses fof 
3002. In addition to this humble remuneration, 
however, he rcjceived an honourable present of 
5002. from the Dowager Duchess of Ormond. 

At the conclusion of the book of “ Fables ” was 
first printed the “Ode on Alexander’s Feast,” which 
has so long been, and in all likelihood must ever 
remain, one of the best as well as the most popufhr 
Lyrics in our language. It was written at tlie 
solicitation of the society for whom he had pre- 
viously composed the song on St. Cecilia’s Day, and 
was rewarded with a present of 402. 

Diyden died of a mortification in ono of his legs, 
in Gerard Street, Soho, May 1, 1700; and if the 
oxdy, account extant bo true, the circumstances of 
his* burial were as perverse as those of his life had 
ever been. The Karl of Halifax, and Lord Jeffries, 
son of the Chancellor, are botli said to have offered 
a public funeral to his remains; £ad the one noble- 
man to have promised 5002., and the second 10002., 
for a monument to his memory. The latter lord, 
however, assumed to himself the preference origi- 
nally given to the former, and actually counter- 
ordered the directions given for the funeral. A 
public disappointment of the ceremony was thus 
occasioned, at which Lord* Halifax took so much 
oft'eiice, that he withdrew his bounty, and was again 
imitated by young Jeffries, who was now mean 
enough to confess that he was drunk when he first 
intexiered, and could not think of keeping a word 
pledged in that state. In the midst of this confu- 
sion, poor Dryden’s corpse lay for three weeks at 
the undertaker’s, until Doctor Garth honourably 
stepped forwMd, and proposed a subscription-fune- 
ral, for whidi he set the first example by putting 
down a liberal contribution. The design succeeded, 
and the mortal remains of the immortal Dryden 
were removed to the College of Physicians, where 
Garth delivered a Latin oration. Horace’ft*^ Kxegi 
mouumentum sere perennius,” to ** mournful 
music,” was them sung with an accompaniment of 
trumpets and hautboys, and other instruments. The 
funeral procession, which was long and ^’lendid, 
was next conducted to the Abbey, the band ** making 
a veiy harmonious noise,” apd twenty mourning 

King WUlfam. The cireumttanoe provoked an epi^am 
which perh^pi ii worth quoting 

** Old Jacob, by deep judgment eway'd, , 

To please the wise beholders, 

Has placed old Nassau's hooked nose 
On poor JSneas’ shoulders : , 

To make the parallel hold tack, 

Methinks a little 's lacking, ^ ^ 

He took Ms fkther pig-a-back, 

Xlie other sent him packing." 

The point is good, but borrowed ftom the batin 

** Qufs negat J^neiB magna de stirpe Keronem? 

SustuUt hie patrem, sostulit llle matrem " 


coaches each drawn by six horses, following, toge- 
ther with a mtdtitudc of private ciirriages. 

Of the private habits and domestic circumstances 
of Dryden’s life, but little is known ; and the absence 
of all information upon sucl^ a point may be justly 
taken as an additional proof that his nome was 
sevei*cly liarassed by tlie poverty he so, often com- 
plained of. That man must have home much who 
could vent the story of bis wants as bitterly as 
I Dryden was used to do, in bis prefaces and dedica- 
tions; and he must have been acutely pinched in 
the economy of his table, of whose hospitality no 
cotempoi'ary has preserved an^necdote. For the 
very special causes of this distress it were now 
difficult to account: he is not desK^bed oven by his 
enemies as being vain or extravapnt, and therefore 
could never have been so much straitened if he 
had been at all moderately remunerated for the*| 
prolific testimonials he has left us of his genius. 
Some persons have been complacent enough to 
thank his poverty for the quantity he wrote^it 
would have been more just to have wislied that his 
circumstances had permitted him to have written 
< less, and made that more* perfect. No one can 
doubt but that what Dryden tells of himself is true, 
namely, that he wrote upon the spur of necessity, 
not wiiat his own judgment preferred, but what his 
fancy led him to hope would please the people. 

One of his enemies makes hixp confess--^ 

** Nor wine nor love could eve^gee me gay, 

To writing bred, I knew not what to nay." 

But this censure, if admitted at all, must be 
admitted with much reservation; for Congreve 
represents him as one pleased to advise and insfruct 
by his conversatiou: the probabilitv is, that habits 
of thought and study, by giving min fewer oppor- 
tunities to cultivate conversational powers, left him 
iufeUcitoos in the exe^ise pf thefn. Of his temper 
and amiability Ss a man and a father, we have the 
kindest asstHrances ; of his mind the character he 
has bknself drawn of Charles II. has been held by 
DE Johnson to be as good a description as we can 
possess ! — ' 

** Hif conversation, wit, agd parts, 

His knowledge in the noblest useful arts, 
t Were such, dead authors could not give 
But habitudes of those that live ; 

Who lighting him did greater lights receive. 

He drained finm all, and all they knew ; 

His apprehension quick, his Judgment true; 

That the most leam'd with shame confess 
His knowledge more, his reading only lest.” 

* ■ 

To review the Works of Piyden with that fidelity 
and attention which theiy value and variety demand, 
would require more apace than can here be spared 
for the task: it must sufKce to state generally, that 
he wae ihl first Englishman who expressed the 
rules of poetical criticism with precision and ele- 
gance, and made his ebinpositionathe best examples 
extant of the excellence of the rules be had laid; 
Who wrote satire with severity and taste combined; ^ 
who launched into eveiw style and flow of numbers, 
and snatched snocess frotn each; and t^t he wa^ 
the only Englishman who found the versification pf , 
our poetry immature, and had the genius to prodiioe , 
from ft all the effects of which the hmguage is pus- 
ceptibie. Dryden’a poetry is also entitled toano^h^ 
meed of ptaisc, to which no other vohiminotts 

A 
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in OUT ibawiUM^ cm claim : ihe more he wrote 
I3ie mospcm juadp^ed^ and after patting forth all 
}a& power^ new declined in vigoroue strength. 
Poprif is not to be compared with his 

^ nor M&tQin*B^^ Paradise Regiuned ” with 

** Paradise Boat;’* bntoDiyden’s " viigil” is far 
8ni|»e]^or to his preceding translations from the 
lAthi, and his second ode to St. Cedlia is better 
thim the Srst. Nor was he less commendabk-^ 
inproM : hisnumerons prefaces abound* tth meitts i| 
Imth of style and doctrine; Honours so complex no 
second author has to this day acqui^d amongst us: 
Shakspeare alone ^austed tragedy, but Dryden 
perfected satire^ essay, ode, and fable, ''^he best 
editions of his worics are thm in p «ose, c ited by 
Malone, in 4 vols. 8vo, 1800^ those n vereo, edited 
by Todd, with notes bv Wart.in, in 4 vols. 8vo, 
*1812; those both r)||^e and 'prse, edited 
together by Sir W ^tolvISicott, in M 8vo, 
1818. ■ '> ■ 

As a pnblie man, Dryden lias been, severely 
snred for sexVtlity^ and it nai^ be added, not mOix 
severely tium justly. We sTp constrained to blamti^ 
him, so much because; having sung the praises 
of <>onuVell, he tamed with the first tide, and sung 
those of eludes also, but because bts doctrines and 
opinions are abject and unmanly in the extreme. 
At the fnme time we must remember that authoi^ 
and of all authors poets, have not been remarkable 
fur political consistency. There is another point to 
be conndered: arbitrary as the policy of the govern- 
ment was, at the period referred to, it had, no )r- 
theless, honest supporters. May not Dry/ ^ 
have been sincere in his liter politics, 
now admitted to have been in his la^ ..igion 9 


Had he really bemi the sycophant that some would 
imply, would he not have seized one of Uie various 
opportunities which wo many others avidled them- 
selves of, and liave trimmed to tlte Revolution . have 
saved his pension, and retajied his place 1 Wldle, 
upon U 'uuestion i ^^ersonal eharacter, the exces- 
sive flat «yof Drydon’s ';.%Ucation8is tobf^ notujed, 
and not so easily excuseu in those performances 
b® displays an art -n grw dulatory fiction, which 
nnot easily uc "'Ic or too stronglv on- 
fiemn.j. • 

Drydon*s and three sons sui ^^r'ed n<tn.: of 
the lattei, Liharles was vlie it, who hStpy 
^ lishing^c ^e Latin pcK and translatt nr « to 
' Italy in loP 2 , became ebumu** vin to Pepr ..vto- 
cent Xll., an’ »rote a poeu* ‘R/i ,io, 

On tlie H<* ;be 88 of a retired Lne/* Retui cug 

affierwavde ^land, he was ch-owued h \n 

attempt' vC ‘ . across the Inamea at Datche'., in 

1704. John, tile eoc mrl son, was educated a' W . 
j whence he was elected to Oxford, jrnu f- 

conversion, he went to iion'.‘, a: J 
obtainod a *ce under hb brother in the Pop 
househoi.*. ' There he wrote a comedy, ilSttitle . 
“ The Husband iiis own Cuckold,” which sub- 
sequently aetcu at London He w:as also .tbs dhthor' 
of a*‘Tour ip >^l'alta and Sicily,” in 8y30,« 

seventy JiVe years after his deatl^ whl;^ ^ 
r pned bv a fever^n 1701 . Erasmmi 'IwW 
war <^^.ucated in the Charteif ah#m^'Wed 
h'»; brothers to Iv ” e, where ho obtained 
taincy in the gnESbis. Upon the deatl^^m l^ 

kinsiinan, *^ir Joiin Dryden, he came back to 
land, itihe ^«cd the baronetcy of the famtfy, ^and 
died in ’‘ 710 . 
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Ia the south lusle i^eam the monument erected 
to the honour of this intrepid. admirdi, which has 
been so appropriately eriticis^id by Addison, in the 
*‘Spectator/^iiM by Horace Walpole. Sir Cloudesly 
Shovel’s ^nonument,” says the former, has very 
often given 'me great <dFence. Instead of the brave 
roughEngfish pdmira], which was tlie distingi|[ii.«un& 
character of that plain gaQant man, he is reprinted 
on his tomb by riie figure of a beau, dressed in a long 
periwig, and repqsing himself upon velvet cushions 
imdor a canopy of siatet. The inserip^on is answer- 
able to the Inonum^t ; for in$tead of celebrati 
the many remarkable actums he had performed in 
tibe smrviee of his country^ it acquaihts us only with 
the mfumer of ^ death, in whiclf it oas impossible 
for lijp to rtoip any honours.’* Bird was the sculn- 
and of Horace Walpole has observed, 

* ttoik he beatowad hoots aid bas-relief on those 
jto Cioudealy Shovel’s and other 

montoiton^ w hha nude men of taste dread such 
hdi|0to*r’^ huMsriptlon is as foliows 

Shovell, Ket. 

•• Greitt Britain, 

tod of 'the Fleet, 


He waadtoor ' 
iUd eateomadj 


i^'SorvIcea. 

/ hetov^Afof his Countxy, 

[ drStodj by toe Enemy, 




Being shipwreckt 
, On the rocks of Scilly, 

In his voyage from Thoulon, the 22d of October, 
17 r at Night, 

111 1 7to yeai* of his age, 

Hib fate w^ liu.imt ' ’y but especially the 
:)eafarifjg part of the Nation, « 

'Oo wh' a he was a G-prerous Patr >n, and a worthy 
• Example. 

His body«was flung on the Shoar, 

And buried witli others in<he San^ ; 

^ But being soon after taken up, 

* Was jriac’d under this Monmnent 
Which bis^yall Mistress had caused to be 
• Erected 
To Commemorate 

His Steady Loyalty and Extraordinary Vertues. 

The gallant subject of these inadequate honours, 
was a man who, like some others to be memtioned 
in the course of these pages, rose by dui^' d 
herent talents alone from one of the {pw|i|i to 
of the highest ranks in the service orp^atiidiyi 
He was bom at Clay in Noxfolk abtffi the year 
1856 .* So humble were the droumstanoes of his 
parents, that they were unable to provide any 
better pursuit for their hopeful offspring than that 
of a shoemaker. But the spirit of the apprentice 
was above the last, and soon aspired to a nobler 
weapon than toe awl. Invigorate by toe hopes of 


Kit ti 
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moi*e honourable enterprize, he ab8Con4<!u 
the manufacture of soles, and went into ;t,he navy 
as cabin boy to Sir Christopher Seymour whose 
favourable e he soon attracted by the ^timkneas 
of his dispheition, and the avidity of liis courage. 
One instance of his eai^ly gallantly is recorded. 
During the heat of an action in which ho was con« 
ceriied, while yet a mere boy, lie heard Sir Chris- 
topher express an earnest desire to have some^ 
orders conveyed to another ship which lay atea 
considerable distance. This service young Shovel 
volunteered to porfom ; and receiving his dis 
patches, he clasped them between liis tqpu and 
swam with them through the enemy’s fire. • 

This brave action was the foundation of his for- 
tune ; the admiral, Sir John Narboi*ouf:^^ not cniy • 
promoted him on the spot, but ret^,lned him earc’. 
after under his special patronage. Th vlc’' these 
auMj)icca lie jv)8e with speed to the, of Lieu- 
tcuiuit. In 1071} when the expedition w; fitted 
nut to ri'jircas the Ilarbary corsairs, Si: John 
Narbornugh was appointed commander, ar took 
young Shovel with him in his own ship. I t waaw 
Kolectod for a mission to the Dey of Trip'di, in 
which, though he failed, yet from the jiu' jious 
observations he made, and the accurate ini rma- 
tJbrf he obtained while resident among th bar- 
barians, he was enabled uponriiis rotiirn, lay 
before the commander a plan for th<' dojsti action 
of the hostile fleet. His description of the iTMuiber 
and disposition of the ships, tho slrmgth uf the 
forts, and the nature of tho harlionj, was s<* 
minute and masterly, that tin* pro} 't was aji- 
pj'oved of, ami tlie projector nain<M] the fittest 
person to carry it into execution. In cenfonnitv 
with Ids own views, he procoeded at mUinighc witn 
the hoatij of the squadron, seized upon tht guart^ 
pinnact, ' Utorod Uic mole, and, wifho>it tim l4tsso' 
a single man, burned four vessels of the ’wgest 
sl/.c. This exploit added fn^slt bri’!lanoy his 
rcputati««ii, and upon the flii-t vat'imcy, lu was 
piMinotcd to tho command of the ^appli! ’c, n 
ihurth-ra,to ship. With her he was df'S[)at’.hed, 
in )67fl> under the command of Shrfliedd, Duhe of 
Ihictiugham, to the relief of Tangier, whiob was 
throatciK'd by a formidable attack from the Moors. 
On tBo flth of November a desperate assault was I 
inatio by the enemy to carry tho place at one 
un>\f'mont; and such was the force and fury of 
the charge, that Shovel was requirctl to debark 
his men, and asWt the troops on shore. This 
servic-.’ was promptly rendered, and enforved with 
the gxeatest bravery. The enemy were repulsed 
with a loss which deterred them from a second 
attack, and tho amiaraent ' returned victorious 
to England. Shovel, however, was so severely 
wounded, as to be prevented for some time after 
from continuing afloat. 

When his health permitted him to rejoin the 
fleet, tho war was still in a course of vigorous 
prosecution. He took or destroyed several power- 
ful cruizers, and was veiy siicce|sful in interrupt- 
ing tho little commerce which the enemy carried 
on* He returned to England in the latter partiof 
the year IflflO ; and James II., who then con- 
ducted the affaii’s of the navy without the assistance 
of a board of admiralty, thought so highly of his 
merit, that he hnuK^diately appointed him to the 
command of tho Dovor frigate. He continued in 
this ship till thn Hevolution, wlien he was ap- 


pointed to the Edgar, a third-rate, and signalized 
himself so much in the battle of iWtry Day, that 
King William conferred on him the honour of 
lau^thood Eemoving soon after into the Monk, 
of sixty ^Wns, he was ap|jl>mted commander of a 
small s^UadivxUi consisting of four ships of war, 
and five initvior vessels, which were directed to 
cruize up andjilown the channel, and off the coast 
of Ireland. On this service he met with consider- 
rtbbx sV 88,^^and mtei*cei)ted many of tlie French 
sutmliet 'li^ii.were intended for the use of King 
^ ca’aaiii.^ iif ' Inpd, ^ 

in the year he was commodore of the 

sqwlron w..icb '‘onveyod Wil]jam to Ireland, and 
gav such S‘' *'sfacti .m to his sovemgu, tliat he was 
immediately afterwards raised to the rank of Bear 
Admiral oi the Blue. Towards the close of th# 
same year he assisted General Kirk in the reduc- 
tion of Duncannon Castle, and in January follow- 
ing served as Bear Admiral of the fleet with which 
the king visited Holland. 

On his return ho joined Admiral Russel, and 
was ordered to look into Brest. Arrived off that 
harbour, he saw forty sail of merchant shij^s coming 
out, under the protection of three men of war. To 
deceive them he hoisted French colours ; and tliis 
stratagem had nearly proved successful, for tho 
enemy did not discover their danger until they 
were almost close to the English squadron. The 
.ships of war then took to fli^^t and escaped ; but 
seven or eight of tho convoy were taken, and seve- 
ral otliers destroyed. 

At the inemomble battle off Cape la Hogue, 
Shovel carried his flag, as Rc^ar Admiral of the 
Red, on board the Royal William, a uew ship of 
100 guns, and bad his full share of the danger and 
honour of that memorable day. In 1004 he was 
st'cond in command in tlm expedition to Camerot 
Bay ; and afterwards, by the expi*ess desire of the 
king, had the chief xaaiiagcment of an expedition 
againpt Duiijcirk. But the attempt did not succeed; 
a^ he tiKik care to demonstrate that no fault lay 
in him, for he went in a boat within the enemy’s 
works, and so became an eye-witness of tho- impos- 
sibility of doing 'what his o];derB had directed him 
to do. 

During ’ the following year he served in the 
luadrou commanded by Lord Bcrkely, which 
bombarded St. Maloes, and exposed himself to 
danger with remarkable intrepidity. He was' em- 
ployed also, under the same nobleman, in another 
exped’Moii against Dunkirk, which likewise failed, 
owing, as the dispatches asserted, to the mistakes 
of the engineer • During the remainder of the war 
be continued to serve in various parts, but without 
meeting with any opportunity of adding to the 
honours he had already acquu^d. 

On the«acceB6ion of Queen Anne, by whom Sir 
Cloudesly was held as highly in esteem as be had 
been by her predecessor, he was advanced to the 
rank of admiral of the white; and, in tho autumn of 
1702, was sent with a squadron of twenty sail, to 
reinforce Sir George Rooke, off Vigo. The * 
being taken before his arrival, and his services in 
that quarter thereby rendered unnecessary, he was 
charged to return to England with the disabled 
ships of the British fleet, and the captured vessels 
of tho enemy. In the following year he was ap- ^ 
pomted commander-in-chief on the Mediterranean 
station, and sailed from St. Helen’s with a fleet, 
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English snd twelve Dutch I 
alUps Object of this powerful 

the Cevenote, protestimt 
intuihitew Oi"l^ who, b^ng severely per- 

eecQted can Aoeoimt of their religion by Lewis XIV., 
Iifl4 revclte^ i&otnhis authority, and implored the 
;: aw B i et aaaoe of the maritime powers. Sir Cloudesly 
used every effort to afford them succour; W 
' jindhig his exertions ineffectual, was obliged to 
veturti to. England, Ho had the fortune to capture 
a ifteieh fifty gun ship on his passage homewards. 

la 1704, he served %nder Sir George Hooke, and 
was present at the taking of Gibraltar, in the action 
off l^aga, when ho commanded the van of the 
combined ffeets of England and Holland. January 
6, 1706, he was appointed rear-admiral of England; 
end in the nmnth of May following, sailed again as 
eommaoder-in-cliief on the Moditerrauean station. 
His ffeet eonsistod of twehty^^ine sail of the line, 
besides fr^tofh Ipre-shtps, to &c,; and, on his 
arrival off Lisbon, he was joined by a squadron 
under Sir John Leake, and putne Dutch ships of 
war, which made his wli^le mrce amount to forty- 
eight sail ff( the line. To prevent a j unction between 
the squadrons lying at Toulon and Brest, ho cruised 
awhile between Cape Spartel and Cadiz, and then 
returned to Lisbon. On the 22nd of July, the King 
of Spaia^ Charles embarked on board the fleet, 
which immediately proceeded to the Mediterra- 
nean. They auchox^ in the Bay of Attea on the 
llth of August, and the next day appeared befoi*e 
Barcelona. The land forces immediately debarked 
under the command of the Pi^ce of Hesse, and the 
Earl of Peterborough; and the ships of war being 
hauled on shore, to co-operate with the army, the 
bombarding commenced with vigour, and continued 
until the S^rd of September, when the governor 
capitulated. This service performed, Sir Cloudesly 
proceedejl to England with part of the fleet, and 
left the remainder in ^o, Mediterranean under the 
command ol Sir John Lea^e. • , 

During tho fulWwiug summe|r, Shovel resumed 
his comnmd Iho Mediterraliean, and became 
invoked in some disputes with the Portuguese 
minisky. The afl'air alluded to is involved in 
some obscurity. Whilst he was at Lbhon, Sir 
Cloudesly ordered some of his ships to season a 
cruize, which were flred dt, as they were passing 
^.wn Ihe Tagus, by the rotol cas^e ^ Belem. 
Highly incdiiaed at this ohtmle, he oompliined to 
tito mmlsto^ ^ (Ciiig of Portug^ who alleged, 

ht excuse, that kieisiattoronginatodm mistfdie 

of the govemur, who had m^rs to five and detain 
a had not disidiaiged the port 

dues. The totegy; however, was not admitted, 
f#»ded to was then in the har- 


bour, and Shovel had reason to smpect that one of 
the younger princes of the royal family of Portugal 
was coueemed in the insult He therefore gave 
public notice, tliat if such an insult was offered 
again to the British colours, he would not wait for 
instructions from^home now to proceed, but would 
take immediate satisfaction from the mouth of his 
cannon. 

^ Continuing to command on the Mediterranean 
station, ho sailed, to 1707, to Toulon, to assist the 
operations of the Duke of Savoy and Prince Eugene, 
who had invested the arsenal by land. But the 
success gf the military co-operations was partial. 
Had it been otherwise, Toulon would have been 
taken by the confederate forces, with upwards of 
forty sail of the line. The French made a most 
vigwrotts and successful sally on the 4th of August, 
the allies were compelled to raise the siege, and 
the British fleqjt. retired from before the port. 

Leaving Sir Tiiomas Dilkes in the Mediterranean, 
with a squadron of thirteen ships of the line, he 
I sailed homewards with the remainder of the fleet; 
and on the 22ud of October, struck soundings in 
IM) fathoms water : the wind tlieii blowing strong 
from the S.S.W. with hazy weather, he made the 
signal for the fleet to bring to. At six in the even- 
ing he set sail again under his courses, from which 
it was conjectured' that he believed he saw the 
Scilly light. Ere long be made the signals of dan- 
ger, as did several other ships; but the guns were 
discharged in vain, no ear heard the report. Soon 
after, the Association, of 90 guns (Sir Cloudesly’s 
ship), struck upon the rocks called the Bishop and 
his Clerks, or, as some accounts say, the Gilston 
rocks, and instantly went to pieces: the admiral, 
and every soul on hoard, pewshed. One ship of 
70 and another of 50 guns shared the same fate ; I 
and many others were in imminent danger, but 
escaped by great exertions of seamanship. 

The body of the admiral was found under the 
rocks of St, Mary, a few days after his shipwreck, 
whence it was conveyed, with every mark of public 
sorrow and respect, to Plymouth, and ultimately 
forwarded to Loudon. There a public funeral and 
a national monument were decreed to his memory ; 
of which the former was celebrated with consider- 
able pom[^ and the latter has been already de- 
scribed. ^He loft behind him two daughters and 
his wife, who was also the widow of his early friend 
and patron Sir Johh Narboroogh.^ As his private 
life was highly ostimablo, and his public services 
eminently great, so was the melan^oly nature of 
his death not only bewailed by his private IHends, 
but also lamented hv his countiy at large. He was 
a member of the Hobse of Commons^ having re- 
peatedly been Ktumed fonJlocheater. 


' JOHN PHILIPS. 

'A Vi ' ' ' ' , 

the Poets’ CtoieSllorof England, and has hto particularly 
lAA biistj in profile, commended by classical critics, for, the elegant 
Latinity in which it is expressed. This merit, 
however, is of tliat description in many places 
which of necessity is limited to the language in 
,, _ torn on V which it occurs : no translation can convey mere 

Shaon, Em Lm^lHgh felicity of idiom, and the epitaph on Philips will 
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on that account be less admired hi an English 
form than in the original Latin. It is the compo- 
sition of Bishop Atterbuiy, who» when dean of the 
Abbey^ reven^ the decision of his predecessor^ 
Bishop Sprat, a prelate who waa.Weak enough to 
deny a place to the inscriptioa/i»ecause it men- 
tioned the name of Milton 1 and seems to have 
been copied by Dr. Johnsoh in his insiniption for 
the monumental tablet to €k>Msimtii. The bor- 
rowed passage, like most originals, is remarkali^e* 
for its superiority over the imitation foom u. 
After mentioning that in his style of writing, 
Philips was second only to Milton, and nearly 
equal to him, the epita]^ goes on to stSte, that 
"whether he undm^k to adorn a subject, tri- 
fling, grand, or common, he never perceived or 
reached what did not become him ; and wherever 
he employed his pen, was cm utetAor of tpeedi, and 
fmtner of numiters alwayg exquisite Now John- 
son praises Goldsmith as one by whom " scarcely 
any style of writing was left untouched, and no one 
touched, unadorned,” Ac. — ^substantially the same 
idea. 

• 

Herefordies conduntur ossa, 

Hue in delubro statuitur imago, 

'' Britanniam omiiem pervagatur fama 
JoHANNis Puiiips; 

Qui viris bonis doctisque juxta charus, 
Immortale suum ingenium, 

Eruditione multiplici cxcultum, 

Mii'o aiiimi candoi*c, 

Eximia morum simpUcitate 
Honestavit. 

Litterarum amoeniarum sitim, 

Quam Wiritonise pucr sontire cceperat: 

Inter iEdis Christi alumnos jugiter explevit: 

In Ulo Musarum domicilio 
Pmclaris mmulorum studiis cxcitatus, 

Optimis scribendi magistris semper intentus, 
Carmina sennone patrlo composutt 
A Gruecis Latinisque fontibus feliciter deducta, 
Atticis Romanisque auribus omnino digna; 
Versuum quippe harmoniam 
Kythmo didicerat 
Antique illo'libero, multiformi, 

'tVd res ipsas apto prorsus et attemperato. 

Non numeris in eundem fere orbem redeuntibus, 
Noil clausularum similiter cadentiuna sono 
Metiri : « 

Uni in hoc Ikudis geiicre Miltono secundus, 
Primoqiie prone par, ,, 

Res seu tenues, sen gnuides, seu mediocres 
Omandas sumpserat 
Nusquam, non quod decuit, 

Et videt et assecutus est, 

Egregius, quocunque stylum verteret, 

Fandi author et modorum ariifcx. 

Fas sit huic, 

Auso licet a tua metrorum lege discederc, 

O Poests Anglicanro pater atque conditor, 
Chaucere, 

Alteram tibi latus ctaudere; 

Vatum certe cineres tuos uiidique stipan^iuip, 
Non dedecebit cliorum. 

Simon Harcourt miles, 

Viri bene de se, de litteris meriti 

Quoad viveret, fautor, 1 

Post obitum pie memor, 

Hoe illi saxum poni voluit. 


dd 


J. Philips, Stephaui, S. T. P. Archidiaeoni, 

Salop, filius, natus est Bamptoniro 
In agio Oxon. Dec. 30, 1076. 

Obiit Herefordiro, Feb. 15, 1708. 

# 

At Hereford are bthied the remains, 

In this temple is placed the likeness, 
Throughout all Britain has extended the fame 

John Philips, . 

Who equally dear to good and learned men, 
Adurae^ 

An immortal genius 
With varied erudition, 

A wonderful purity*of mind, 

And a choice simplicity of manner. 

That love of polite letters 

Which he began to feel when a boy at Winehestei^ 
He filled up amongst the scholars of Christ’s 
Church ; 

In that abode of the Muses, 

Excited by the brilliant studies of emulous 
associates, 

And ever intent upon*the best examples of 
composition, ' » 

He produced poet^ in his native tongue 
Felicitously imbibed from Greek and Latin sources, 
And fully worthy of Attic and Roman ears. 

For he had learned t» construct 
The harmony of his verse. 

In the antient, free, and evir Varied rhythm 
Exactly adapted and attuned to the subject; 
Without numbers always returning in similar 
periods, 

And without sentences uniformly falling with the 
same accent: 

In this respect second to Milton alone, 

And to him the first nearly equal. 

V/hatever. his theme 
Whether light, great, or familiar, 

His perception and executum of it 
^ * • Was invariably graceful ; 

As an author of language and framer of verso 
He never excjrclsed his pen without excelling. 
Chaucer, thou father and founder of English poetry, 
To him be it*^ermitted, 

Tboqgh he ventured to depart from thy form of verse, 
Here to support thy side : 

Assuredly he will not dishonour 
The choir of Bards whose ashes surround thee. 

Sir Simon Harcourt, 

His fosterer while be lived, 

Piously mindful of him now that he is dead, 
Placed this Jrtone to the memory 
Of a man who Reserved well of him and of letters. 

Edmimd Smith, the dassieal author of the 
tragedy gf " Phedras and Uippolita,” began, but 
failed to finish, >a diBC<iurso upon the life and 
writings of Philips, who was the son of Stephen 
Philips, Archdeacon of Salop, and was born 
December 30, 1070» Baraptoii, in Oxfordshire, 
of which place his father was cumte. After hav» 
ing begun his studies at Winchester schwl, where 
he was early distinguished by the assiduity of his 
application, and tlje superiority of his exercises, he 
went to Christ’s Church College, Oxford, under 
the care of Dr. Aldrich, a man whom he has grate- 
fully commemorated in his poems. Long before a 
this period, he is praised by bis biegraphen for his 
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intiittftte aomUkintiUQee with, and fine appreciation 
of Homer, TirgO, and Milton, to the latter of 
whom he Mve so deelded a preference, that he 
already todr hia "Faradiae Lost” both in etyle 
and manner for hia mmlel in verse. For years he 
made it hia delight to iftaoe by progressive steps, 
the art of Milton’s peculiar excellence ; and it is 
said, that there is not a passage in the latter bear* 
ing any resemblance to the Greek and Latin 
writers which he had not detected and exemplified. 
Such was the coarse of reading by whi6h he ob- 
tained the distinctive ap]iellation of the second 
Milton ; and though the re^r may not be inclined, 
with tile partiality of his early biographers, to 
admit him to rank«8o near to his immortal pro- 
totype, still the judgment displayed in hie admi- 
ration, and the time devoted to the cultivation of 
no impressive a style of composition, onght not to 
be passed over without a dunitiiare of praise. 

In the University he became associated with the 
greatest wits imd most learned students of the age, 
and soon held a high place aitnongst them. At that 
period social intercourse' vfus warmly cultivated 
both at Oxford and Cafbbridge; and the tavern, 
much ofmner than the College Hall, was the 
theatre for quick parts and accomplished informa- 
tion. Of this society Philips was particularly fond, 
and to the applause elicited over a pipe and glass, 
was the measure of his ambition mr the better 
part of his life confined. But it were unjust not to 
add, that he fumisMd a rare example of one who 
indulged in this kind of company for the quick and 
free pleasures it provoked, and was never found 
either loose in his manners or unmoral in his con- 
duct. By all who knew him he has been com- 
mended as one modest and diffident, and always 
rsither desirous to enjoy the talents of others than 
to display his own. A weak and sickly constitution 
unfitted him for the strp^gles of an active life ; 
and he lived poor and retired, but yet contented. 
To such a man it were indeed severe to deny the 
moderate indulgence of a pipe, a social friend, «and 
his glass of ale. * 

With his reputation thus confined to the circle 
of his periipnal acquaintances he composed the 

Splendid Shilling.’' k was designed for their 
entertainment, but the novelty of the idea, end 
excdlence of &e execution^ wore highly attractive; 
copies of it circulated beyond, the University, and 
the poem soon after appwedi in print without his 
knowledge. Tim impreinion, however, was full of 
blunders; and to make the act of piracy even more 
insolent, an assertion was hitroduo^ on the title- 
page, that thepoem was corrected for the press by 
the author: This eircnmstance fofeed a genuine 
e^^tion from him, whtcli immediately caught the ; 
puhlie regard. The project was certainly original : 
it Is a classical burlesque, and the pervew appU- 
eatioa of the sounding phrase, and stately modula- 
tion of MUfon to me commonest events, and most 
trivial thoughts, please4 because it sarprised, and 
wan grated' bemuse uninvidious. 

T& api^aim "Splendid Shil- j 

the poetiesd character of 
ti»e aiid^ so hig^, that when, < 


upon the victory of Blenheim, Lord Godolphin and 
the {lari of Halifax solicited Addison as the organ 
of the Whigs to celebrate the glory of the battle, 
in suitable verse. Viscount Bolingbroke, and Har- 
ley, Bari of Oxford, prevailed on Philips to sing 
the sentiments. of the Tories upon the same 
subject The honour it is said he endeavoured 
to snuD, but the importunities of his friends were 
not to be overcome; and his poem of "Blen- 
cheim” made its appenzance in Competition 

#lth Addison was^a formidable test of merit, by 
which no very decided honours were likely to be 
acquire^ while the reputation of the author of 
“ Cato”Vas so deservedly high. Addison’s " Cam- 
paign ” Wjos held to possess a more positive advan- 
tage over Philips’s ** Blenheim,” being composed in 
rhyme, while the latter is written in blank vei*se. 
Dr.^Jolmson distinguishes between the two per- 
formances by saving, that " Blenheim” is the work 
of one who fot'.ned his ideas of a field of battle 
from the lieroie poems of antiquity; whereas Addi- 
son displays the qualities and movements of a 
modem hero with great propriety. 

* In the following year he produced his longest 
composition, " Cyder,” a poem in two parts, which 
was written upon the plan of Virgil’s " Georgies,” 
and was hailed upon its appearance with unbi'oken 
applause. ‘ But it is not his most memorable work, 
though we are told tiiat it continued to be read 
with kindly feelings for a long period. That period, 
however, is now passed, and is not ever likely to 
return. The praise l)r. Johnson bestows upon it 
is too peculiar to bo omitted : he states, upon prac- 
tical authority, that the precepts it contains are 
exact and just, and that it is therefore at once a 
book of entertainment and of science. But then 
comes the summary character, that, although 
written with much art, it has few beauties. 

Secure of praise, and confident of power, Philips 
now directed his mind to a higher subject, and 
formed the design of a poem on the resurrection 
and day of judgment; but the state of his health 
precluded the execution of the work. Habitually 
consumptive, and oppressed by an acute asthma, 
his infimiity in the year 1707 grew so delicate, 
that his physicians advised a visit to Bath. Tliither 
he went, dmgging a slow disease along with him; 
and there he suffered many severe conflicts from 
it with a cheerfulness of spirit which did honour to 
the equanimity of his disposition, and the philo- 
sophy of his mind. The summer«pa88ed, but no 
alleviation of the distemper came with it, and be 
proceeded to Hereford to see his mother. Beneatii 
her roof the few hopes of recovery he brought with 
him soon vanished ; during the course of the winter 
the asthma selzied upon ^ lungs with increased 
force, and be expired February Ifi, 1706. His re- 
mains were interred in the cathedral church of 
Hereford, where a Latin epitaph is inscribed to his 
memory. For one who has done so little, he has 
enjoyed a very high reputation— a fortune which 
may be ascrib^ in a great measure to his personal 
qualities, and the didearment of those who, being 
mmous ^emselves, find it easy to confer ffime upon 
Gthdb. 
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Ou& earlioBt notices of the cultivation of music in 
the British islands are peculiarly mte^L The 
harp, indigenous to lirehtiid, Scotland, and Wales,! 
ill the remotest ages of antiqufty, superseded tl^ 
pipe and tabor in England, at the period of her 
first intimacy with the sister countries, and was im- 
mediately advanced to signal honours, ^cords^ 
are still in existence, which prove that Henry 111.* 
allowed forty marks and a pipe of wine a«year to 
his harper, and farther gave another pipe to the 
harper's wife. She must have been a buxom diftne, 
of most generous feelings, that harper’s housewife. 
Edward 1. took his harper in state ^'iHth him to the 
Holy Land; and we are assured, that when the 
prince was wounded by a poisoned dart at the siege 
of Ptolemais, his faithful minstrel was the first to 
i*u.sh upon the assassin, and kill him. The passjoif 
of the heroic Richard for the joyeuee soienoe, and 
the devotion of Blondel to his sovereign, are popu* 
larfy known; but the partiality of John of Gaunt 
for music has not been so fiuthfully celebrated. 
That formidable warrior associated the musicians 
of his time together in a chartered corporation, and 
gave them the privilege of electing a governor with 
the style of king of the minstrels. The grant was 
coTifivnied and continued by several monarchs: 
under this eniineut patronage, lua musical majesty 
was authorised to arrest offenders, summon juries, 
hear plaints, and award punisliments. 

This seems to have been the summit of the 
honours of minstrelsy. The harp soon after gra- 
dually gave place to the viol, which originally 
adopted for its portability, was afterwards retained 
as more suitable to chamber concerts. More fatal 
circumstances marked the degeneracy of the art: 
as tlie minstrels became more numerous they grew 
leas re.spectablc; they grossly abused tlie intmuni- 
ties grunted to the talents of their predecessors; 
and m a short time became notoriouidy profligate, 
andvwere scouted from modest society. To such a 
shameless pitch was their licentiousness carried, 
tlnit even the cultivation of music, as»aa accom- 
plishment, became disreputal)||e ; the organ was 
confined to iht» church, but in almost all other 
respects, the art lay dormant in England. 

The depreciation of musical talent *tliat now 
ensued was extreme. Holinshed tells us, that at 
a feast given in 1630, Cardinal Wolsey to 
Henry VIII., the greatest effort of harmony pro- 
duced for liis majesty’s entertainment, was a con- 
cert of fifes and drums. Nor was there any consi- 
derable improvement attained during the reign of 
Elizabeth; for, according to Hentzner, she was 
regaled at her state dinners by twelve trumpets, 
two ketUe-dmins, and a supplemental accompani- 
ment of fifes, comets, < and side*druins. The resto- 
ration of Charles II., however, produced a more 
favourable era, by introducing from the Continent 
a taste for the violin, which was then felicitously 
cultivated In Italy. From this period we may date 
the revival of harmony as a legitiinate art in Eng- 
land; concerted pieces became popular; music was 
infrodueed between the acts at our thsatre^^ operas 
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succeeded, and our singers and composers began 
to acquire a European reputation. 

John Blow, one of the most venerable of the 

S Borii thus called into reputation, was bom at 
Collingham, Nottinghamshire, during the 
year 1648. His masters wen^orthy of his t^ents, 
and tlie precocity of his attainments did honour to 
their instructions. He was ^t initiated in the 
study of music by Kingeston, domestic organist to 
Oliver Cromwell, and afterwards taught by Dr. 
Christopher Gibbons. At tlie Restoration, th# 
choir of the Chapel Royal was one of those liberal 
institutions peculiar to monarchy, wltich wras imme- 

voice procured him tlie advantage of ^eiug chosen 
into the first set of scholars who were educated 
upon the revived foundation. While yet in the 
humble capacity of a mere singing boy, gnd in all 
probability not more tlian fifteen or sixteen years 
old, he gave the earliest proof of his talents, by 
composing some anthems, which were greatly com- 
mended at the period of their appearance, and 
afterwards deemed worthy of preservation in the 
edition of Clifford’s “ Services and Anthems,” which 
was printed in 1664. 

The development of early talent has seldom 
smoothed an easier road to success, than did these 
juvenile productions of Blow. However uncom- 
mon the exercise of his genius may be deemed, the 
rapidity with which he now rose in professional 
honouis, roust also bo admitted to have been com- 
mensuratety furrimate. For, in point of fact, the 
summary of his life offefs scarcely any passage of 
interest beyond a plain cmmieratlon of the different 
posts to aJbich be was advanced. Those appoint- 
ments took place according to the following dates 
and Order. In 1673, he was made a ^ntleman of 
the Chapel Royal; upon the demise ot Humphrey 
in 1674, he was appointed master of the children 
belonging to the chapel; in 1685, he was nominated 
to t'Ae band of private music to James II. ; and iu 
1687, was created aldiouer and master of the 
choristers of St, Paul’s Cathedral, — a situation 
which he resigned during tlie year 1693, in favour 
of his scholar, Jeremiah Clarke. The interest of 
Archbishop Sancroft next procured him, tpeddi 
gratiay the ^degree of doctor of music, without re- 
quiring hint through the form of an exercise 
at eitlier university. In 1695, be succeeded to the 
seat of organist at Westminster Abbey, left vacant 
by tlie death of Purcell; and in 1699, was selected 
to be oobiposer to the chapel of William and Mary, 
at a salary first of 402. and afterwards of 732. a-year. 
In this latter situation, his labours were relieved 
by the appointment of Weldon as deputy, during 
the year 1705> when the conditions imposed upon 
the joint office were, the production of « iie^ 
anthem by each composer in the first month of his 
waiting. 

The only publication of his own music which 
Blow gave to the world, was the “ Am^ibioii Au» 
glious,” a volume of songs, in 1700. To this he was,^ 
m all probability, stimi^ted by the great success 
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whiejb, i^ttendad the sale of ihircell’s ** Orpheus Bri- 
iaimtoOB.” This imitation of a synenymons title 
afforded ground for chaining Blow with unbecoming 
jdvalehip* De excused himself, however, fkom the 
imputaAioa by asserting, that the publication was 
wrested from him by th^importunity of his friends; 
and the representation derives corroboration from 
the fbot m his edition being prefaced by no less 
Kithan sixteen copies of verse, ^1 equally eneomiastio 
on the author, and eulogistic of his works. Be this 
as it may, no great effect was produced^either by 
the merits of the volume, or its reoommendatoiy 
burthen; the **Ampmon AngUcus’^ received but 
little praise from the public at the time of its ap- 
pearance, and has*not since then been fortunate 
enough to attract any praise &om posterity. 

Dr. Blow expired at a mellow age, October 1, 
§706, and was honourably buried in the north aisle 
of Westminster Abbey, where the contiguity of his 
grave is commemorated by a marble tablet, enriched 
with cherubs iand flowers: Bpon the surface, now 
scarcely legible, may be •traced a canon in four 
parts, and an inscriptionin English, which recapi- 
tulates all his appointmebts, and, as a final honour, 
states that he was the master of the famous Purcell, 
and that . his excellences in his art are a far nobler 
monum^t to his memory than any other that can 
be raised for him. I 

Dr. Blow’s composrtions consist of choral services 
and ballads: throughout all his effhsions, in either 
style, many beautiesf but more deformities, are to 
be detected; and although his reputation has long 
rested chiefly upon the merits of the former, still 
the latter, by the few who may now have the curio- 
sity to search his works, must be admitted to stand 
aa the more engaging and least faulty. Of his church 
mime no publication was made during his life-time. 
Three of his services and ten of his anthems have 
been printed by Dr. Boyep; some twenty or thirty 
more are to be found in tlie collections of Dr. Tud- 
way and Dr. Aldriob ; and a far greater number are 
supposed to lie (h^miant in the choir b<9ok8 of«our 
cathedrals. In these compositions, the most pro- 
minent fefHurc is elaborateness, an aspiration after 
crude harmony, and a confused modulation, parti- 
cularly in his symphonies and accompaniments, 
suck os no rule or license can justify, and no modem 
ear endure. Hence he has been ebaracterizea as 
the lawless composer, and me most wanton of con- 
trapuntisiSi I'hat thes^ offences are liberally re- 
deemed by various passages of merit, is no more 
than a just inference from the high reputation the 
doctor has so long enjoyed. He will accordingly be 


found often bold, striking, gmd, and occasionally i 
patiietic; his greatest fault is inequality, and it must ! 
bo added, that few modem ears can patiently relirii 
a repetition of any 'of his pieces in the severe score 
to which he adapted them. 

Blow’s ballade^e of a more engaging description: 
the same affectation of counterpoint, and nearly as 
frequent a study of discord, will be noticed through- 
out them, as well as his religious productions; but 
I more of smoothness and nature occurs in the songs. 
They are not only superior to any thing else he 1^ 
attempted, but fully equal to any of tiie efforts of 
his conten.poiaries in the same class of composi- 
.tions. Ibr instance, the pastoral ''Since the Spring 
comes on,” enjoys the distinction of having formed 
the basis of the roost popular songs at Vauxhall for ; 
alt^ost a century, and may be still heard with nearly 
as much pleasure as the generality of occasional 
melodies. " Fill me a bowl,” and still more, '* Go, 
perjured man,” will also be found to possess merits 
which entitle them to equal eommendation ; while 
" Sabina has a thousand chaims,” "Orithea’s bright 
eyes,” and " Philander, do not think of arms,” are 
Remarkable for the felicity with which tlie charac- 
teristics of the Scotch and Irish airs are ingrafted 
upon the less ornamental gravity of the English 
style, a combination which Blow was the first to 
essay, and perhaps,, of all who copied the imitation, 
the best to accomplish. 

In conclusion, it is only an act of impartiality to 
allude to Die notices witli which Dr. Blow has been 
honoured by writers in bis own profession : tliey 
are numerous and highly panegyrical, and stand 
confirmed by authorities of no less repute than 
Boyce and Burney. Nor was his popularity exclu- 
sively confined to his own country; Caitiinal Howard 
introduced his music at Rome, and he is, perhaps, 
the only English Protestant who has enjoyed the 
honour of having a canon of his composing per- 
formed under the dome of St. Peter’s. Circum- 
stances concurred in a striking manner to render 
his name celebrated; his talents wore precocious; 
he was early advanced to the highest offices within 
the bounds of his profession; his career was long 
and prosperous; and the eminence of such pupils 
as Purcell, Croft, and Clarke, powerfully contri- 
buted to preserve his reputation long fresh Vith 
uninjured honoiur. As a man, Dr. Blow was person- 
able, purevn morals, grave in deportment, and kind 
in disposition. As a musician, he was confident in 
tlie exorcise of his talents, and sofhewhat vain in 
his estimqtioD of their excellence. 
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Tnoaua; Baamroifp actor and ahthor, and the 
Rosciiis of bto was the eoh of an under-cook in 
t|^6 hquAshoid^ of C%i«f)(es 1. and bora in Tothili- 
stmy dMag the year IG35. Early j 

instnidlied srudimenlis of polite letters, he | 

evinced # patoum fi^r reading, that his parents i 

fp edueate him tor one of the liberal 
USKfi bdtog xedueed in tortone by the 
< 1 ^ oonld not 

todiilge ambitton of thrir aim toriher 


than by apprantiohig him to Rhodes the bookseller, 
who kept his 8bo|p Cliaring Cross, and by pub- 
lishing for Sir William Davenant, obtained some- 
thing o( a dramatic connexion, and the place of 
warmrobe-keeper at the theatre in Blackfriass. To 
tiiis subsidiary employment of the bookseller, Bet- 
terton owed bis first acquaintance with the stage ; 
but we ore possessed of no particulars which show 
either the nse or the development of his histrionic 
talent ; though we are told, that while yet a boy 
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he was encouraged by the praises of Sir William 
Davenant 

When the spirit of the times changed with the 
government of the unfortunate Diaries, the glory 
which had encircled the stage during the i'eigns of 
Elizabeth and Jame^ set into a long^night of dark- 
ness and persecution. At the outset of the battie 
between the royalists and presbyteriaus, almost all 
the actors who were not disabled by the infimities 
of age, followed the buoyant impulse of tbeir pro- ^ 
fosaion, and, highly to their honour, took up arms^ 
fur the monarch, in whose service they had so 
often exercised the arts of mimic war. Of those 
who survived the slaughter of that terrible j^criod, 
the fortune was decided by tlie fate of the con- 
test. The morose Puritans shut up the play- 
houses, and denounced all scenic representations 
as so many deadly sins. One attempt, indeed, to 
preserve the drama, was made during the winter 
of 164tt, at the Cock-pit in Drury-lune ; but the 
performer was soon interrupted by the preacher, 
and the company marched off to jail by a file 
of soldiers. Some few actors also contrived to 
hang together under the connivance of the com- 
manding officer at Whitehall ; and now and again 
an^entertainment to divert the public was tolerated 
at 'the Red Bull, in St. Jolm’s-street, Smithficld ; 
but with these rare exceptious thg dramatic sisters 
sutfered deeply from fear and persecution, and 
languished in the last hectics of decline. 

At almost the last moment, however, those signs 
in the times which betokened the restoration of 
royalty, also served to inspire hopes of their re- 
covery ; so that when General Monk began to 
march for London, the retainers of the theatre 
ventured to gather together ; iuid in the year 1659, 
Rhodes, the bookseller already meutidued, revived 
the playhouse iu its [proper state at the Cock-pit in 
Drury-laiie. Foremost iu the list of his performers 
ranked Betterton and Kynaston, who were soon 
after invited to place themselves under a more 
promising management, when the crown patents 
for acting were once more regularly issued, and 
the performers foriiuilly sworn in as the king’s 
servants. Two comi)iiiiieB were thus established, 
the one styled the king’s, which removed fi’om the 
Red Hull to the Tennis Court, near Clare-market ; 
and the oilier distinguished as the Duke of York’s, 
which from the Coek-pit fixed itself iis a new 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields •during the year 
106*2. Kiliigrewf the notorious caterer for the 
folly and vices of his sovereign, had tlie ^former 
licence, and Sir William Davenant, by v&tue of 
an old promise, the latter ; Betterton’s talents in 
these changes became the knigflit’s property. 

The performances in Lincoln’s Inn Fields re- 
commenced witli Davenant’s comedy, in two parts, 
of the Siege of Rhodes,” in which Betterton ac- 
quitted himself with so much taJent and effect, that 
he grew rapidly in public favour, and was especi- 
ally noticed by the king. Such was the progress 
of his reputation, that he was soon after thought 
worthy of being selected by Charles as the fittest 
person to visit Paris, and after a judicious vjpw^of 
the French stage, to model such improvements on 
our own boards as the taste of the reign seemed to 
require* lu IO 7 O he married Mrs* Saunderson, 
whom he had kmg known as a sister actress, and 
with whom he is described as having lived until he 
died with tender fidelity, and reciprocal afiketion. 


In the following year, just before a now theati«, 
built upon a plan of greater magnificence, in Dor- 
set-gardens, Safisbury-court, was finished, Dave- 
nant died, and Betterton' succeeded to a share in 
the management. But notwithstanding the splen- 
dour of this house, and hil own excellence, the 
rivalsfaip of the king’s company, and the poverty 
of dramatic taste at that period, seriously affected 
the interests of the dnk^s company ; and it was 
determined for the sake of novelty to introduce, 
for the first time, music, singing, and dancmg into 
the pieces. This was the origij^ of our operas and 
spectacles. For these the theatre in Dorset-gardens 
.now obtained a considerable share of success, which 
was chiefly merited by the exertkms of Betterton, 
whose skill in soenic adaptations is praised as far 
superior to the knowledge of his time. The support 
thus ingeniously attracted, was soon after increased 
by an unforseen calamity. Killigiw’s house, which 
had been removed from Clare-market to Drory- 
l^e, was burnt down in Jamiai’y, 1072, and the 
undivided run of fashion turned to the rival specu- 
lation. This state of thiiigB lasted until 1074, when { 
*a new establishment, built* by Sir Christopher ! 
Wren, opened in Old Drury, with a prologue and 
epilogue by Drydeu, and tlie career of opposition 
was urged on with renewed ardour between the 
two companies. Still the Duke’s theatre main- 
tained its advantages, and continued to be the 
more frequented, although warmly re]>roached for 
abandoning the sense and beauty of the legitimate 
drama for tinsel show, and empty music. But the 
heavy expenses, consequent upon this competition, 
forc^ both parties to agree that the town could 
not support two houses. Ncgociatioua for a junc- 
tion therefore ensued, and after some ratting 
among the performers, in which, however, Bettor- 
ton’s side were still the gainers, the Duke’s com- 
pany merged into the King’s, and all performances 
were confined to Drury-lane. 

This event took place in 1084, and it was now 
I that Bi«ttertr/li started up to the climax of his fame, 
and fairly trod the stage supreme iu excellence. 
In this place, tlierefore, it may be most appropriate 
to say a few words upon the character of his act- 
ing. He distinguished himself principally in tragedy, 
and, lyce his successors, Ganrick and Kemble, he 
venerated Shakspeare, i];pm whom his favourite 
characters were Hamlet, Othello, Brutus, and Hot- 
spur. This walk embraces all that is striking in 
the range of peisonification, from the most philo- 
sophic dignity to the most fiery passiim. But in 
him the grave and forcible preponderated; his 
voice was mere for a^e than pleasure ; and his 
person, suited Ut his voice, was rather athletic 
than delicate in its proportions, while his aspect 
was serious and penetrating. This portraiture is 
drawn froxg Cibber in his ^ Apology,’’ who, on this 
subject, adds a most laudatory passage. " I never 
heard a line,” ho writes, in tngedy from Better- 
ton, wherein my judgment, my ears, and my ima- ; 
gination were not fi]®y satiwied.” With such 
eminent claims for pi^nage, it was but nati|y^ 
that Betterton should bo highly favoured by a 
(UKiwn which seldom held its dignity above its 
amusements, and occasionally relaxed its cares 
frcun the more important meters of state to the 
minor interests of ffio stage. ^ In the year 1675, 
when a rage for acting plays seized the court, and 
the pastoral of " Calisto, or the Chaste Nymjpb,** 
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written by John Crown, was ordered to be per- 
fiEarmod by tbe yoiteg nobility, at the instance of 
Queen ^therine, Betterton tutored tbe gentlemen, 
while his wife taught the ladies, among whom were 
the prineesses, and Anne, who subsequently 
suoe^ed to the Bceptfie. It was to a remembrance 
of this mstruction that the latter bestowed 100^. 
^ year on Mrs. Betterton, when in old age and bad 
h^th she lost her husband. 


Although many advantages were not unreaBon««| 
ably expected to attend the coalition of the two 
houses, yet much disappointment and considerable 
losses seem to have resulted from it These were, 
in a great degree, attributed to the introduction of 
Eich, a man originally a lawyer, but better Imown 
as the father of a harlequin, into the management, 
who, by purchasing the shsm of a large portion 
F of the patentees, engrossed more power into his 
own hands than any one person had lately held ; 
and what was worse, exercised it in a very oppres- 
sive manner. For pantomiiise and decorative pieces, 
his aptitude was peculiar ; but capacity failed him 
for the direction of a theatre, stocked as Drui^- 
lane then was willi a l^y of able and experienced 
actors. • Added to this is the more serious fact, 
that during the whole course of his career he had 
the art of drawing into his own purse the principal 
amount of the receipts, and disbursing narrowly 
aud reluctantly thuir well-earned dues to the com- 
pany. Betterton remonstrated against these pro- 
ce^ings, but wal abruptly silenced, and as a 
punishment for his interference, liad his principal 
parts allotted to young and inefficient performers. 
For all these reasons, Rich soon became so ob- 
noxious that an association was formed among the 
actors, with Betterton at their head, to emancipate 
themselves from his authority. By the interest of 
the Earl of Dorset their petition was laid before 
King William, and the^ complaint was considered 
serious enough to occasion a reference to the law 
officers of the crown, for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether any and what relief could be affiirded. 
The opinion returned upon the case by the lawyers 
affirmed, that tJn^re was nothing in the patents of 
Charles II, which precluded the king from grant- 
ing a fresh licence; antd in consequence, the proper 
authority was accorded to Betterton and a^ select 
number of the discontent actors, to perform in a 
separate estebliriiment. 

Of the steps which were taken to effect this deli- 
verance, certainly the most influential wore adopted 
by ^terton ; his friends were numerous, his ao- 
qqamtanoes among the great were considmble, his 
popularity was undivid^, and, exclusive of the in- 
' dij^ation he may be supposed to hkve felt at the con- 
duct of Eich, he had other powerful motives for ex- 
ertion. ^ In any change that ensued, his rank in the 
profession^ he flattered himself, must ob^n for him 
» cominai]^ interest, highly propitious to the ad- 
vaooaineiit cif w pmonal fortune. The latter was 
at ptefiod » oonsideratiim of much importance 
to hiaiy lor |te h^ but recently adventiued, and 

a sB his ^mounting to between 2000?. 

flOOOIL Bpecttlation to the East 

Indibs, hls.eapectations at all deceived ; 

^e new. In his name, and the late ill 

trmtment mm was taken up with so much 

c(ird!al% bjr ^ a subscriptian was 

soon raisad Ih a lte^ in Liacobi’s-inn- 

fletdfl^ whih i^ijiied,, ^ % 


most flattering circumstances. On this occasion 
Gonmve procteced his comedy of *^IiOve for Love,’’ 
whi^ was repeated to crowd^ audiences until the 
conclusion of the seasem; and the success thus esta- 
blisbed was preserved with no fluctuations of mo- 
ment for the ti}:o next seasons. In tbe third, how- 
ever, popular favour began to decline, and the two 
companies began once mere to feel nearly alike, 
that the town could not afford to give them both 
fortunes. Still the contest was persevered in until 
% fteah enemy suddenly started np, and for a time 
inflicted a severer blow upon the populari^ of the 
drama. t!ian it had for years received. This was 
the tn^orablo Jeremy Collier, who, in lfl97) pub- 
lished a book against the profligate lives of tbe 
actors, and the licentiousness of their performances; 
and excited, by the force of his statements, aud the 
rSigiouB energy of his appeal, a powerful impres- 
sion upon the public mind. He was answered under 
various forma with all the force of language and 
the brilliancy of wit; Congreve, Vanbrugh, and 
Dennis, entered the lists against him; but all was 
in vain. Truth and facts were on his side; and as 
there could be no denial of the indecencies of the 
stage, so was there no initiation of the odium 
which began to set in against it from all quarters. 
A series of prosecutions against several of the 
actors for utteripg pi*ofane and indecent words, 
were the consequence of this moral clamour; and 
among those who were found guilty, Betterton aud 
Mrs. Bracegirdle were actually flned. In connexion 
with this controversy it only mnaina to be added, 
that as much good was produced by it as was desir- 
able: some reformation had certainly long been 
wanted; it was now enforced; and a refinement, 
which was tbe only desideratum of the British 
theatre, dated its cultivation from this period. 

As soon as tranquillity was in some degree 
restored, a vigorous effort was made to improve 
the management, and inci'ease the splfjpdour of tbe 
stage. With this view, Congreve and Sir John 
Vanbrugh combined their interest, and a subscrip- 
tion was set on foot for the purpose of erecting a 
house in the Hi^market, which should do honour 
to tlie nation. In this speculation, Betterton de- 
clined to participate: he had now been upwards of 
forty years on the stage; he felt that his powers 
were declining, and was only influenced by a desire 
for relaxation and repose. In this disposition, he 
was easilv induced, in 1704, to resign his license to 
Vanbrugh. This, in the result,^roved no unfor- 
tunate decision; for although the Ilaymarket opened 
with the most encouraging prospects, the termina- 
tion of tlie first season proved that the undertaking 
a failure. The edifice was a sumptuous arclii- 
tectural construction,^ injudiciously planned for 
every purpose of convenience; so that after several 
expensive alterations, the proprietors were content 
to part with their patent at a loss. 

But though Betterton bad retired from the 
heavier fatigues of his profesrion, he was not suf- 
fered to live dead to the stage. Still mindful of the 
greaUiess of his tUents^ and sensible of the narrow- 
ness of his circumstances, the public, as a mark of 
thW esteem, gave hbn two benefits during the Bea> 
son of I7flE tJpbn the first of these occasions, 
though upwards if 70 yeaes of age, he played the 
youthful part of Valentine, in " Love for Love,” 
and upon the second, Hamlet, with a warmth and 
enexgy wifleh obtained the hemour of being made 
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the subject of a paper in the ^<Tatler/’ The strong 
feelings of partiality with which he continued to be 
reg^ed, are to be gathered from the many flat* 
tering circumstances that marked these perform^ 
ances. Rowe produced a poetical addrM; Mrs. 
Barry and Mrs. Bracegirdle, who boiii quitted 
the stage some years before, came forward again 
to support tlieir old leader, and the receipts of the 
last night amounted to 5001, a sum unprecedented 
in those days. Such was tiio popularity attached 
to the theatre in consequence of uiese representa- ^ 
tions, that during the course of the ensuing spring, 
M'Swiney, the manager, prevailed upon him to 
accept of another benefit; and the ^ Maided Tra- 
gedy,” the part of Melantius by Betterton, was an- 
nounced for April 26, 1710. That performance cost 
the veteran his life. During the preceding wee^, 
a fit of the gout, to which he had long been a 
martyr, seized ui)on his legs, and he was impatient 
enough, in order to avoid a public disappointment, 
to reduce the swelling by violent fomentations, 
wbiob, at the appointed night, enabled him to walk 
the stage in a slipper. He enacted the character 
with a briskness which drew down universal ap- 
plause; hut the gouty humour, retreating into his 
system, flew upwards through the stomach to the 
heaJ, and put a sudden termination to his life, on 
the 28th of the same month. On^he 2nd of May, 
he was publicly interred with every mark of con- 
dolence and regret, in the cloisters of Westminster 
Abbey; and Steele, in honour of his memoiy, 
devoted the 187th number of the ** Tatler ” to a 
pathetic record of the event. It was in this moment 
of distress, that Queen Anne settled the annuity of 
100/. upon Mrs. BettoHon, which has been already 
spoken of ; hut the gratuity a%'ailed little either for 
consolation or support. Her grief for a husband. 


with whom she had lived in untroubled affection 
for upwards of fort\ years, unsettled her reason, 
and in that state she died in less tlian half a year. 

Betterton was also an author: as a poet ho para- 
phrased some of the characters in Chaucer's "Can- 
teH)ury Tales;*’ and as a dramatist, wrote some 
pieces, and altered others, which though favourably 
received when he acted in them, have long sunk 
into neglect, and are now chiefly to he commended 
for the improvements in stage effect which he in- 
troduced into them. They are eight in number, 
namely, — “The Homan Virgin- or Unjust Judge,” 
published in 4to, 1679; “The Revenge, or a Match 
.in Newgate,” a comedy, in 4to, 1680 ; “ The Pro- 
phetess, or the History of DiocleiSian,” an opera, in 
4to, 1690 ; ” King Henry IV. and the Humours of 
Sir John Falstaff,” a tragi-comedy, in 4to, 1700 ; 
“The Amorous Widow, or the Wanton Wife,” a 
comedy, in 4to, 1706 ; “ Sequel of Heni’y IV,,” a 
dramatic novel, in 8vo, 1719; “The Bondman, or 
Love and Liberty,” a tragi-comedy, in 8vo, 1719 ; 
and “The Woman made Justice,” a comedy, which 
was never printed. As an ^actor, Betterton must 
*be admitted to have been not only the greatest of 
his own time, but also one of the greatest (^r stage 
has ever formed. As a man, his private character 
was decent, elevated, and beloved. He had many 
friends, and many patrons; the former embraced 
all the literary men of the day,»and tho latter in- 
cluded the most popular of the nobility. One in- 
stance of his gcnenmty deserves to he preserved 
in every account of his life. The frwmd with whom 
he adventured his little propei^y in the Indies, died 
soon after the loss, and left an orphan daughter. 
Betterton adopted her, and ever after treated her 
I as his own child. 
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A GOOD bust of this eminent siatosroan is placed 
over a plain tablet in the south aisle. It is the 
work df Bird, and represents the subject appro- 
priately in tho costume of his age. 

Sidney Earl of GodolpiAn, Lord 
High TrJksurer of Great Britain, 

And Chief Minister, during « 

The first Nine Glorious years 
Of the Reign of Queen Anne. 

He dyed iii the yeftr 1712. 

The 16th day of Sept., Aged 67, 

And was Buried near this 
Place, to whose Memory this 
la offered with the utmost 
Gratitude, Affection, and Honour, 

By his much obliged Daughter- 
in-Law ^ 

Henrietta Godolphin. 

• « 

The life of this statesman, however conspicuous 
in the public history of his time, and the conflicts 
of party, has, when viewed by itself, little in it that 
is interM^g. He poesessea veiy useful, but not 
very shining talents, an eminent aptitude for busi- 
nesii^ and is chiefly memorable as having been one 


who held office ^ith credit to himself during four 


such trying reigns as those of Charles II., James II 
William and Mary, and Queen Anne. He was 
educated at Oxford, and entered public life at an 


early age during the reign of Charles II. In 1680 
he voted fob excluding the Duke of York from the 
thrmio, and, notwithstanding, was retained in his 
situation when the duke ascended the throne. After 
Biat monarch fled, Godolphin voted in favour of a 
Regency, huf ths thfbne having been declared 
vacant, and settled upon William and Mary, he 
became commissiouejj^ of the treasury. He is said 
to have had no ambition to become the head of that 
department^ hut to have undertaken the office at 
the pressing desire of tlie Duke of Marlborough, 
who considered him the only person fitted to occupy 
it with the desired effe<^ during the wars which that 
great general earned on upon the continent. For 
his services in this respect he was created a knjgha^ 
of the garter in 1704, and in 1706 an earl. Pour 
years afterwards the influence of his political op- 
ponents drove Mm from power, which he never 
regiuned. Dean Swift and other writers of the 
opposite party wrote against him with considerable 
asperity, condemning not only his public measures, 
hut his personal conduct. On the other side he 
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htA warn admiren* Biitmet praises him highly, say- 
ing that he was the sUentest aud modestest man 
who Was perhaps ever bred in a court. He had a 
clear apprehension, and dispatched business with 

C t method, aud wMh so much temper that he 
no personal enemas. But his silence begot a 
jealousy which hung long upon him. His notions 
were for the court; but his incorrupt and sincere 
way of managing the concerns of the treasury 
created in all l^ple a veiy high esteem for him.* 
He had true prinmples of religion and virtue, and 
never heaped up wealth* So that all things being 
. laid together, he was one of the worthiest and 
wisest men who was em^iloyed in that age. After « 
having been thirt/years in the treasury, and during 
nine of those lord treasurer, as he was never once 
suspected of corruption, or of suffering his servants 
^to grow rich under him, so in all that time his 
estate was not increased by him 4000^.*' In another 
place he describes I'.i^n as ^ a man of a contemplative 
and penetrating turn of mind, slow but correct ap- 
prehension, and a very sound judgment, who spoke 
little, hut always to th® purpose.” ^ 

In the west walk of the cloisters is a marble 
tablet tb the memory of X<ord Godolphin’s brother, 
who is thus eulogised : — 

** Here rest, in ho^ie of a blessed resurrection, 
CnAALES Godolphin, Efiq., brother of the Right 
Honourable Sidnef, Earl of Godolphin, Lord High 
Treasurer of Gr^t Britain, who died July 16, 
1720 , aged 66, ana Mrs. Godolphin, his wife, who 
died Jmy 29, 1726, aged 63 ; whose excellent 
qualities and endowments can never be forgotten, 
particularly the public-spirited xeal with which he 
served his country in Parliament, and the indefa- 
tigable application, great skill, and nice integrity 
with which he discharged the trust of a Commis- 


sioner of the Customs for many vears. Nor was 
she less eminent for her ingenuity, ^th sincere 
love of her friends, and constancy in religious wor- 
ship. But, as charity and benevolence were the 
distinguishing pai*ts of their charaeters, so were 
they most conspicuously displayed by the last act 
of their lives ; a pious and charitable institution, 
by him designed and ordered, and by her com- 
pleted, to the glory of God, and for a bright ex- 
^nnple to mankuyl : the endowment whereof is a 
rent-charge of one hundr^ and eighty pounds a 
year, issumg out of lands in Somersetshire, and of 
which ^oiie hundi'ed and sixty pounds a year are to 
be ever applied, from tlie 24th of June, 1726, to 
the educating eight young gentlewomen, who are 
so bom, and whose parents are of the Church of 
England, whose fortunes do not exceed three hun- 
dred pounds, and whose parents or friends will 
undertake to provide them with decent apparel ; 
and after the death of the said Mrs. Godolphin, 
and William Godolphin, Esq., her nephew, such as 
have neither father nor mother ; which samo young 
gentlewomen are not to be admitted before they 
are eight years old, nor to be continued after the 
age of nineteen, aud are to bo brought up in the 
city of New Sorum, or some other town in the 
county of Wilts, under the care of some prudent 
governess or scheolmistress, a communicant of the 
Church of England; and the overplus, after an 
allowance of five pounds a-ycar for collecting the 
said rent-charge, is to be applied to binding out 
one or more poor children apprentices, whose 
parents are of the Church of England. In perpe- 
tual memory whereof, Mrs. Frances Hall, executrix 
to her aunt, Mrs. Godolphin, has, according to her 
will, aud by order, caused this insciiption to be 
engraven on their monument, 1772.’’ 
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In the south aisle is a tabular monument erected 
by Dr. Friend, the eminent ])Iiysician, to the me- 
mory of Dr. Thomas Sprat, Bishop of Rochester 
and Dean of Westminster, and also to his son, 
, Archdeacon Thomas Sprat. It is the work of 
F. Bird; and was originally placed in the chapel of 
St. Nidiolas, but removed to make way for the 
greater monument to the Duchess of Northumber- 
Uind. It is principally'reraarliable for tlie length 
and ladnity of the inscriptiohs, abovtf which are an 
um and the arms of the see of Rochester, and a 
number of books, typds of debper study and more 
leanung tlian the party cotxld fairly lay claim to. 

* H.S,E. 

Trohas Sphat, S.T.P. 

In ligvq Durptrigum patre clerico natus, 
WadlmmenBis Oxoxi. socius, 
htdohs ac doetrinte Spccunina 
adhiMs impubee edidit : 

. Mui!^ nteithque amieis, cito valedicens, 
Hm I0^1eio siio gloriam relinquere 
Bt sdtltie Veuustatem sequi maluit : 

Hoe «eee in Btudio exereens atque oblectans, 
Inter etm q^i twn Anglteanmn perpolire 


Fere primus emicuit ; 

Omnesque in sermonem patrium 
Grmese Romanu^que cloquenticc gratiaa traifkfudit : 
Merito itaque viris prioribuscum esset aceeptissimus, 
StatimiGeorgio illustrissinio Buckinghamite Duci, 
D6inde Regi Carolo, 

Subtili illi elegantiarum* arbitrio, 

• CommendatuB est : 

Et in Ecclesia Westmonasterii et Windsorise 
Prmbendam obtinuit : 

Mox hah in ^Ede Decanus, 

Deinde Episcopue Koffensis eonstitutus, 
Utramque provinciam summa cum dignitato 
administravit. 

Turn in scriptis ejus turn quotidiano sermone 
Ita cnitttit urbanitas 

Qufe ilium cum magnis fhisse versatum baud 
phsoure ostendit : 

Suaviter itoqite enm omnibus vixit ; 

Et tamen ea quam sibi arrogare minime videbatur 
Maxime semper valuit autboritate : 

In dubiis ^riter ae secundis temporibuB 
Conatanti in Ecclesiam et Reges 6de perstitit : 
!l^tamque in se perditonun hominum invidiam 
conflavit 

Ut folsis ipsorum erkninibns 
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In capitis diserimen adduceretur i \ 

Sed hisee angustlia felicifcer expedite, 
iEquabili deinceps temperaments defluxit vita, 
Nec ipsi nec amicis injucunda : 

Donee Senectutis maturitate seusixn coHapena 
Tranquille, uti vixerat, 

Maii xxe A. D. mdccxiii. A^ Mt hJLxnu 

Hie etiam 

Juxta pstria ctneres snos d^ni voluit 
Beatissimi antistitis miua 
Thomas Sprat, A.M. 

Archidiaconua Roffensis, 

Eccleaiarum RofTse, Wintoniee, Westmonastcrii 
Prmbendarius, 

Qui quicquid uspiam eat irel in literis vel in vita 
liberals 

A pueritia colero didicit ; j 

Et magni parentis virtutes semulatus 
Annas heu ! non attigit. 

Ob. Maii A. D. mdcgxx. A. M. xli. 

Qnod Imnc amoro summo, 

Summa illnm, qua decuit, obaervantia eoleret, 
Marmor hoe utriusque memorise Sacrum esse voluit 
Johannes Friend, M. D. 

Here is Buried i, 

Thomas Sprat, D.D. 

Born in Doraetshii^, 

The son of a Clergyman, and fellow of Wadham 
" College, Oxford, 

Who produced, while yet a young poet, 
Several specimens of choice talent and learning, 
^on bidding fai*ewell to the Muses, auspicious as 
they were, 

He resigned the honours of that species of com< 
position to his friend Cowley, 

And preferred the beauties of prose. 

In this study, alike accomplished and delighting, 
He shone amongst the first of those 
Who began to polish the English language, 

And transfused into it 

All the graces of the Greek and Latin Tongues. 
These services being most acceptable to men of 
the highest rank, 

* He was quicxly distinguished 
By the illustrious George, Duke of Buckingham, 
And that accomplished arbiter of all that ic^legant. 
King Charles. * 

Ho obtained t^ebends in Churches of 
Westminster and Windsor ; » 

Soon after was made Dean of this Abbey, 

And then appointed Bishop of Rochester. 

He administered both officed with the greatest 
dignity. 

Both in his writing and daily conversation 
That neatness always shone 
Which clearly showed his intimacy with the great 
His bearing accordingly was pleasing to all men. 
And yet he never faued to procure that respect 
Which he seemed least tq arrogate. 

Alike in times of difficulty and promerity 
He stood firm in his faith to the Church and tl^ 
King, 

And so inflamed the resentment of desperate 
characters, 

That his life was put in jeopardy 
By their false accusations. 

But being happily released from this danger. 
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His fife thenceforward flowed on in on even current. 

And not unpleasant to himself or his friends. 

Until, sinking by degrees into matm'c old age. 

He died as be had lived, calmly, 

May 20, 1713, ^ed 77. 

Here also 

Desired his own ashes to be placed near those 
Of his happy father, 

> Thomas Sprat, A. M. 

Archdeacon of Rochester, 

Prebendai^ 

Of Rochester, Winchester, and Westminster, 

. Who had learned from his childhood to cultivate 
All that is liberal in literatm^ and in fife. 
Emulating the virtues of his great lather. 

He lived not, alas ! to attain his years. 

He died May 10, A. D. 1720, aged 41. 

To mark his great love of the one 
And his great respect for the other, 

John Friend, M.D. 

Made this monument sacred to the memory of both. 

Reputations, it must be confessed, are oocaaion* 
ally matters of strange accident. At times it will 
happen, as with the subject of this notice, that an 
eminent author, either from caprice, the force of 
prejudice, or some other equally i]legitimp.te mo- 
tive, draws forth from the twilight natural to me- 
diocrity some well-educated bur not highly-gifted 
gentleman, places him broadly in the sunimine, 
passes a flourishing eulogy upon him, and stamps 
him with an ephemeral distinction by the force of 
his own authority, altogether distinct from, and 
irrespective of substantial and enduring merit. 
This was the ca45e with Dr. Sprat, Bishop of 
Rochestor. Dr. Johnson not only included him in 
his “ Lives of the Foete,*^ iRit declared that ho was 
one whose pregnajicy of imagination and elegance 
of language set him descTv^ly high in the ranks 
of |luilish Iftepatuiu, whose publications were all 
of a miferent kind, and each had its distinct and 
j characteristic excellence. Upon the strength of 
this encomium Br. Sprat, for an interval, enjoyed 
some reputation as a writer of prose as well as of 
poetry. In the present day his literal^ preten- 
sions will be placed in a. low raiik by those who 
have either the leisure oi^ the patience to read his 
works. For assuredly his poetiy is veiy bad, and 
his prose not particularly good. 

Bom in the year 1636, at Tallaton in Dorset- 
jdiire, of which place his lather was rector, Thomas 
Sprat, after receiving«the rudiments of education 
at a little school ny the churoh-^'ord side, became 
in 1651 a commoner of Wadham* College, Oxford, 
where he studied •mathematiofi under Dr, Wilkins, 
graduated |I.A., and successively obtained a scholar- 
ship and a fellowship. In 1659 he produced an 
ode to the happy memory of Cromwell, whom he 
soon ceased to hold uj^ as on object of praise or 
admiratieH. In his prefatory dedicaUon he con- 
fesses that he had tidc^ Cowley for his model^fu^lu 
is not too much to add, that of Cowley’s various 
imitators, Sprat is one of the worst. When the 
restoration was ."effected, Sprat took ord^ and 
being introduced by Cowley to Villiors, Duke of 
Buckingham, whom he is said to have helped in 
writing the Rehearial, he was by the lattw |»ro- 
sented to the king, who relished his wit, and made 
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him one of his 'Chapiahis. Of the several poets who 
now to obliterate their poems upon Crom- 

well by their lulttlation of Charies, not one fared 
better than Sprat. However moderate his merit 
as an anthor, he see^ to have possessed consider- 
able talent as a conrtrer. 

At the house of Br. Wilkins, who was the warden 
of bis college, Sprat, always a welcome visitor, had 
the advantage of enjoying the society of some of 
the most learned, the most accomplished, the purecS 
minded men of the day. There those memorable 
.meetings and conversations took place, out of which 
the l^yal S<»ciety arose. Sprat was one of the first 
fellows, and fur some time directed his attention Ui 
die studies it chieily sought to encourage. Much 
ridicule having been cast upon the new body by 
the wits of the day, amongst whom the author of 
Hudibras took the lead, Sprat was invited to recon- 
cile the public to its objects by writing its history. 
The hook appeared in 1^7» mid was highly ap- , 
proved the members. Div Johnson in praising 
it indulges in a strain of magniloquence that now 
only provokes a sniilA ^‘This,^* says the great 
I dictator, is one of the few books which selectioif 
of sentiment and elegance of diction have been able 
to preserve, though written upon a subject flux and 
transitory.’’ 

In the following year Dr. Sprat addressed a 
printed letter to Sir C. Wren, containing observa- 
tions on Sorbiere’s voyage into England, and in 
1668 published tlfh Latin poems of Cowley, with an 
account of the poet’s life in the same language, 
which he afterwards enlarged In English, and pre- 
fixed to an edition of those pieces which ^ the in- 
imitable Ovid, Anacreon^ Pindar, and Virgil of 
England,” as he hyperbimcslly styles him, had by 
will left to his guardianship. 

While these litmrary lahoiasi proceeded favourably, 
the king, as the court pliraae then was, continued 
to be pleased withjhis conversation, and ecclesiasti- 
cal preferments fell thick upon him. From pre- 
bendary of W^?8xmliistep Apbey, aud*rectoi*of^the 
adjoining church of St. Margaret in 1668 he became 
Canon of Windsor, Dean of Westminster, and hnally 
Bishop of Rochester in 1684. This last appoint- 
ment was considered the reward of his account of 
the " Rye House Plot,” written, as he informed the 
public, by the king’s oqmmand, and published in 
1685. Like most ex psJ^ productions, it was so 
paxiial 4nd .violent tot he deemed it prudent alter 
the Revolution to apologise for having been the 
autor of it. 

When James ascended the throne, Sprat for a 
toe. semed dispoi^ to atand neuter upon the 
, more trying qitoions of his shortliiot agitato reign. 
Bring appointed however an ecclesiastical commis- 
rimier, me hope ol succeetog to the Archbishopric 
of Yrirfe touto him to incline so decidedly to the ; 
views of the ctot in rellgmus matters, that a lond ! 
out^ was raised against him, and he was riti- j 
mah^y driven j&om m commission in 1688. Upon 
to eelriii^^ dedaring to throne 

^ tnanlnlly lor to fud- 
^ quiet auhmiflsion to the 
jrey|l^w^l wda Irft'tmmolesto by to auccesa- 

. DM,. however, a strange accusation ' 

has given his name 
4 ^ ^ totoy* it Wcotmtiy. Two con- 

nmed Yeirig to Btochto, laid 


a plot together and forged a paper, the intent of 
which was to prove tot a conspiracy had been 
formed for restoring James, and seizing up^ the 
person of King William, dead or alive. To this 
instrument they subscribed the names of Sprat, 
Marlborough^ and others ; and so well was the 
bishop’s hwd counterfeited, that he confessed he 
might have been deceived by it himself. With the 
view of obtaining proof of overt co-operation upon 
Sprat’s port, Mackhead feigned an excuse for 
calling at his house, where he concealed under 
some flower pots a letter addressed to him respect- 
ing the conspiracy. Young then laid information 
boforl the privy council, and the bishop having 
been arrested. May 7, 1692, was kept a close pri- 
soner for eleven days. An order was issued to 
search his house for letters, and seize all his papers, 
j^articular directions of course were given to exa- 
mine the flower pots, but the messengers were 
not keen enough, and Blackhead had to go and 
pick up the letter where he had himself placed it. 
Doubts how'ever were soon entertained, either of 
the reality of the plot, or the danger to be feared 
from it, and Sprat was liberated on bail. At a 
formal examination, which was continued for three 
days before the privy council, die evidence in the 
bleep’s favour proved minute and decisive. One 
of his accusers, Young, persisted in the charge with 
obdurate pertinacity, but the other broke down 
under the cross examination to which he was sub- 
jected, and no doubt was ultimately entertained of 
the infamous nature of the accusation. Sprat, not 
content with his discharge, tracked the informers 
with accurate diligence through various grades of 
crime, and published an account of their lives and 
the proceedings before the council, for the better 


satiriaction of die public at large. Being freed 
from this trouble, the anniversary of which he over 
after celebrated as a day of solemn thanksgiving, 
he continued to fulfil liis ecclesiastical duties until 
he reached the age of seventy-nine, at which he 
died quietly. May 20, 1713. The virtue of mode- 
ration is perhaps the highest to be awarded to 
Bishop Sprat; in politics, though not always con- 
sistent, he was always temperate; in religion mild; 
in literature studious and equable, but neither 
shining nor profound. No person over dbtaiued 
the honour of being called a poet for lighter suit 
and seiwice to the muses, both as to quantity and 
quality. He hae^only written three Pindarics, the 
first to Cromwell has already hAm mentioned; the | 
second^ " on the Plague of Athens,” is the coarsest ^ 
of the set; and the last, upon to "Poems of 
Cowley,” opens with some lines in which the blas- 
phemous and absurd ore strangely mixed together 
— as strangely as it seims posribk to exhibit them 
in print 

^ Cowley I what Ood did flU thy breast, 

And Uught thy baud' t’ indite f 
(For God 'a a poet, too, 

And doth create, and lo do yon)”. 

.Tfijs from a bishop is sufllcientiy startling ; but 
w^n we remember tot the writer was one whose 
I piety would not allow him to pennit Atterbury’s 
I epitaph npon Philips to be put up in the Abbey, 
hto.uBe H contained the name of Milton, we cannot 
but feel equal contempt for to poet and the 
churchman. 
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MONl'AGUE, EARL OF HALIFAX. 


Chabus Montague, Earl of Halifax, a poet and a 
statesman, who enjoyed the hon^r of being Addi- 
son’s patron, has a large pyramidal monument in 
the north aisle of the chapel of Henry Vll. A 
well-written Latin epitaph sums up the leading 
events of his life in the following lines • * 

H. S, E. 

Carolus Montague, 

Honorabilis Georgii Montague de Horton 
In agro Northantoniensi filius, 

Henrici Comitis de Manchester nepos; 

Qui Scholm Regim apud hanc Ecclesiam 
Alumnus, 

Collegii Trinitatis apud Cantabrigienses 
Socius. 

Literas humaniores tarn feliciter excoluit, 

Ut inter nostratium primes 
Turn Poetas, turn Oratores, 

Bispari licet in studion\)n genere, 

Pari tamcn cum laude florcret; 
Bonarumque Artium disciplinis instructua, 

Ex AcademioB UmbraeuHs 
In publicum prodiret 
Litcratorum jam turn Becus 
Et Pruisidiutn. 

Brevi etenim hmic virum 
Sua in Senatu Facundia, 

In Consilio providcntia, 

In utroque solertia, tides, authoritas, 

Ad gerendara ^rarii curam evixit, 

Ubi laboi*antibuB Fisci rebus 
Opportune subservicns, 

Monotam argenteam 

Magno reipublicm detrimento imminutam 
Valori pristino restituit; 

Et tantm mulis opus 
Cum tiagrante jam hello diutius, 

« Et aggrederetur et absolveret 
Ne Bubudia Regi Regnoque uecessaria 
Beessent interim, ^ 

Ne tides aut prlvata aut pubUca 
TacUlaret uspiam, 

Sapienter cavit. ^ 

His erga Patriam et Principem meritis, 
Utriusque Benevolentiam complexus 
Avitum stirpis sum splendorem 
Novis Titulis auxit: 

Baro ^scilicet, deinde et Comes Halifax 
Creatus 

Ad tree Montacutiani nominis Procures 
Quartos accessit; 

Summo denique Perisoeiidis honore 
Insimitus ^ 

Bum promovendm siuiiti et utilitati publicm 
Omni mente incumberet, , ^ 
Medios inter eonatus, 

(Proh lubricam rerum humanarum sortem) 
Cum bonorum omnium luctu 
Extinctus est 

XIX die Mail A^ B>^i mdgcxv. 

^tatifi Buaa Liv, 


Here is buried 

* Charles Montague, 

Son of the honourable George Montague of Horton 
In Northamptonshire, 

And nephew of Henry, Earl of Manchester, 
Who was a Scholar of the Royal College of this 
Church, • 

And a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

So felicitously did he cultivate polite letters, 

As to rank 

Equal with our first Poets and Orators, 
Notwithstanding the disparity of his and their 
pursuits. 

Accomplished in the liberal arts, 

He was an honour to Literary m^ 

When he entered from the Academic shade 
Into public life, • 

And soon after became their Patron. 

For within a short period 
His eloquence in Parliament, 

His prudence in the»Council 
In both his address, integrity and influence 
raised him to the AdministratiiUn of the Treasury. 
In this place opportunely relieving 
The difficulties of the Exchequer; 

He restored to its original value the silver coin 
Which bad been debased much to the public injury. 
This great and weighty labor 
He undertook and completed 
While war was constantly raging. 

And wisely.provided 

That the necessary sabBidies to the King and 


^ ^houlcf not in the meantime be wanting, 

Or that public or private credit 
Should once be shaken. 

By these services to his King and Country, 
Whose affections he enjoyed, 

, He added new titles 

To the splendour,of an antient race 
Being created, 

First Baron, and then Earl of Halifax, 

He was the fourth member of the family 
Who was a Peer. 

He was finally invested with the order of the Garter 
While tending with all the energies of his mind 
To promote the publie wolfare. 

He died 

(How slippery, Idas ! is the lot of humanity) 

^ In the midst of his efforts 
To the grief of all good men. 

An epitaph such as this is a biography in brief ; 
and being not unfairly dashed with praise, renders 
much further notice unnecessary on the 
occasion. The literary tastes adverted to on his 
monument, brought Montague into the wciety of 
the leading auiliors of his time early in life. He 
began his own career as a literaiy man, having 
been one of the multitude of poets who have sought 
distinction by lamenting the death of a sovereign. 
Montague’s venes, when Charles XI. died, attracted 
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WHM '1^ A iQ«c« ^AMta4 ««n.V'wa8 

tlie ^ To«nn^ima Coon^Mootfe/* oomointly 

by hin^mnd Oijrdan^e ^ Hitid and 

Pttkitbeir/ !E1ie dorntditn^ts j^d in hia epitaph 
te hm ' fm. bis abiUtir as a minister el finance 
appeav to be well deOcS^d. His administration of 
the eacbeqner was distingiudhed by a series of 
opMtioAS new at the ^^od^ and most important 
In tileir eoasequenees. . Ffnrbestdes ihe silver coinage 
already mentioned^ he sanctioned and supported# 


the establishment of the Bank of Hhgland, and by 
introducing the Ainding system^ began the national 
debt A whig in politics^ he was twice impeached 
before the House of Lords in Queen Annexe reign, 
but nothing eame of the proceedings. George 1. 
created him atvearh His poems and speeches have 
been published, bat he is now less thought of as an 
author, than as the patron of authors*. In j^litics, 
however, he holds a much more respectable rank 
than in literature^ 


ROBERT SOUTH, D.D. 


C Adjoining Dr. Busby^s monument, and in point of 
design very like it, is the monument of Dr. South, 
a prebendaiy of the Abbey. The deceased is re- 
. presented resting n> Ibll length on a cushion ; he 
wears his re|i>e8, a death’s head under the right 
hand, and a book in las left. No sculptor’s name 
appws upon it. Tho^useHptiou, which is long, is * 
in good^Latin : 

Ah hoc baud procul inarmore, 

Juxta Preceptoris Busbeii cineres, bugs 
oo^qitiescere voluit 
KoEEiiTUs South, S.T.P. 

Vir Erudittond, Pietate, Moribus antiquis, 
Sohtiiss Westmonasteriensis deindo ASdis Cfaristi 
Alumnus, 

Et post restauratum Caboj.um tnagno favente 
Clarbnpbno, 

Utriusque in quo sensim adoleverat Collegii 
Prebendarius. 

Eoclesim Anglicauee ot fiorenm ot afflictm Pro- 
pugnatof widuua, 

Fidei Chiistiaiue Vindex aoerrimus, 

Ih conciouibus novo quodam et plane suo 
Sed illustii aed admirabili dioendi gentire exsellens 
Ut hamm rorum peritis ^ubitandi sit locus ^ 

Utrum ingenii acumine aUi argunieutorum vi, 
Utrum docwnm ub^ftate an spleiidure vcrbonun 
et pondere preestaret, 

Hisee eerie omnibus iustruotus adjumentis 
Animos audientium qon tenuit tantum sed 
infianimavit. 

Erat ille humanarum ^iterarum et primmvfc 
Theol^m cum^paucis seiens, 
ih bchhlasticorum interim scriptis idem 
; versatis^mus^ . 

EquibusquodsanumesMt fuocul^tum expressit, 
Idque a rerum futilum diaquisitioilc et vocabulorum 
, mvolucris hberatum 
Lueulento Qra|:ione illustravit. 

Si quando vi4 in resnnq vel in homittam vitia 
aeeHiius est invectus^ 

hcto'fbut partium studio aut Naturm eoidam 

' " asperiiati tribuatur ; 

Hbm qnipFb Is.de rebus omnibus eententiam aperte 
‘ protttlit 

eatrlpitiivo aui juduiio amplexus est : 
uum esseti Ijifis snie integ^tis cmisdus 
QiildquM lit tifc quidqitid in. Religions 

IHud inmmtione oommotos 

■ pr^^vlt 


Aominum a consortio cum essct remotior, auxilio 
tamen non defuit ; 

Quam enim beniguum quam misericordem in 
calamitosos animum gesserit, 

Largis muneribus vivens moriensquo tcstatus est. 
Apud Islipam Ecclesiee sacrarium ot Rectoris 
domum deintegro extruxit; 

Ibidem scholam erudleudis pauperum liberis 
instituit, et dotavit Uteris et 
Hie loci, et apud iBdem Christi promovendis 
AEdificus ^tius collegii 

lustaurandis libras millenas in numeratis pecuniis, 
tor centenas 

Circiter aimi reditus, ex testamento reliquit, 
pietatie erga Deum, bene 

Volentim erga homines moniunenta in eetemum I 
mausura. I 

Obiit Jul. B Ann. Dorn. h.doc.xvi. M. lxxxii. 

^ot far from this marble. 

And near the ashes of his Master, Busby, 
Hobebt South, D.D. 

Desired that his own might repose. 

He was a Scholar of Westminster, a Student of 
Clirist Church, 

And a Prebendary of both foundations, 

Under the patronage of the great Clarendon 
after the Restoration of Charles ; 

An indefatigable champion of tlie Church both 
when fiourisbing and when afilicted.'- 
^ A stout assertor of Christian Faith ; 
Distinguished in his sermons by a new style of 
address wholly his own, 

But so excellent and admirable, 

That it ^became a question with those most skilled 
in such compositions 

Whether he deserved most praise for the fulness 
of his knowledge^ or the force and elegance 
of his language. . 

Accomplished tjpi^ and strengthened. 

He not only held but warmed the attention of his 
hearers.. 

He was equalled by few 
In polite letters and the Divinity of the early 
fathem. 

, He was equa&y conversant with scholastic 
^ literature, 

rrmn which he extracted all that was sound and 
nourishing, 

And set it forth in clear terms 
Freed ikom futile distinctions and confused 
expi^oits. 

If In denouncing th6 vices of the age or mdividuals 
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He at times appears severe, 

We should not condemn him for party prejudices 
or an unkind disposition ; 

For he was one who in all thing's plainly stated 
The deliberate conclusions fif his judgment. 
Being fully conscious of his own integrity, 

He warmed with a generous indignation 
Against anything base in life, or corrupt and false 
in religion. 

To such studies devoted, and always cherishing i 
in his mind such '^ews, * 

He failed not to help his fell<»w-inen when retired 
from their society. 

How generous ho was, and how compassi^ate to ^ 
the unfortunate. 

He proved by his munificont charities while living 
aii<l when dying. 

As rector of Islip Church, he rebuilt Uiat and the 
rector’s house ; 

Founded and endowed a school for the children of 
tiio pour : 

And to encourage education both here and at 
Christ Church, 

And restore the College buildings, • 

lie left by his will one thousand jxmnds, 

Three hundred of w'hich were to be paid wiihiu a 
year after his death : 

Enduring monuments those of his pioty to God, ' 
and good-will to men. 

He died July 8, a. i>. aged 82 years. 

Robert South, a divine of the ICslablishod Church 
of England, eminent for wit, olo<pionoo, mid in- 
tolerance, was born at Hacknov, in He was 

the son of a London mcrcliaut, wlio educated him, 
as liis epitaph suites, at We.stmiiistor Sehool and 
Christ Church College, 0\for<l, whore his oureer 
was brilliant. He started as a poet, in 1854, with 
a copy of Latin verses to Cromwell on the conclu- 
sion of the war with the Dutch. The foliovving 
year he produced “ Musica liicaiitans,” and in 
1880 was chosen public orator of his university. 
The political patron from whom he first courted 
notice having paid the debt of nature, and the old 
dynasty having been restored, South sought out a 
n(?w object for his homage, which he very judici- 
ously laid at the feet of Lord Clarendon, who made 
him his private chaplain, and added several pre- 
ferments, amongst which were a prebendal stall hi 
Westminster Abbey, and a livipg in Wales. CJa- 


ixmdon being disgraced, South was declared private 
chaplain to the Duke of York, and installed canon 
of Christchurch. In 1676 ho went to Poland as 
chaplain to the Englisli Ambassador, and, upon Ins 
return home, [)ubijhhcd an ^count of his journey : 
soon after, he received the rectory of Islip, in Ox- 
fordshire. In this cure ' his liberality was con- 
spicuous, and fully deserves the praise bestowed 
upoh it in his epitaph he allowed his curate 100/. 
a year, a sum then c(»nsidcred princely fur that 
station. He was no less judicious than liberal, ex- 
pending a large portion of his means in rebuilding 
the church parsonage, and tfdueating the children 
of the poor. In 1803 he began his violent and 
indecent controversy with Bishup Sherlock, by pub- 
lishing animadversions upon that pi flute’s “Vindi- 
cation of the Tj'iiiity.” Both divines professed to 
be .sincere Trinitarians and devoted suns of t\M 
Established Church, but they differed widely in 
their explanation of this doctrine, and disputed 
respecting it with so much heat and scurrilous per- 
sonality, that the bench of bislio])s h.ad to solicit 
the king to put a stop to it. South’s acquiescence 
in the Church policy of Jaihes II. was remarkable ; 
we cannot say that ho approved, but he«certa.inly 
neither coiidcmned nor resisted it. His health, 
had for some years, gave way in 1716, when ho 
died, having hehind him, as the chief memorials of 
his e<'<5h hia,Htical labours, a numerous set of ser- 
mons. Th{‘.s(‘ liav^* betm more than once reprinted, 
and mil to eJoviii vols. 8vo.* In them we find 
many things to commend, .and many to condomn. 
If he frequently speaks with a. pious and snbmifesivo 
spirit, and inculcates those virtiu's which are tlic 
distinctive ornament of Christian litc, he also shows, 
in not a few passages, that his own j^ractico of 
them was not imitorm. llis intempto’atc invectives 
against ])apists, (luakors, and puritans, are ofiensive 
to good taste uud clnirit; , while his ideas of passivt‘ 
ohodieiice, diviiu right, and absolute subjection to 
iN»yaity, place l,im In a false and almost contempt- 
ibie hght. •What are we to tliink of a scholar and 
aluun of sense, whg could ])reteud, whi'ii preacli- 
ing before Charles II., that “ God dispt>sed the 
hearts of kings to \irtuou8 courses,” that king him- 
self being one 6f the most immoral persons of any 
age or country ; and who could proclaim from the 
pulpit on another occasion, that “ Charles 1. was 
the father to Iiif, country, if but for this only, that 
he was the father of such a sou” as Charles II. ! 


NICHOLAS ROWE. 


Adjoining the tomb of Shakspeare, in the south 
transept, is a largo monument, commemorative of 
Rowe the poet, and Charlotte, his only ilaughter, 
wife of Henry Fane, Esq. The poet’s bust is depo- 
sited upon an elevated altar, and is wept over by a 
female figure, large as life : the*background is re- 
lieved by a pyramid, from which hangs a medallion 
of Mrs. Fane. Altogether it is a heavy pMcfrin- 
ance, with little that is either original in the design, 
or delicate in the execution of it. The bust is suf- 
ficiently expressive, but the figure of Sorrow is not 
far removed from caricature. And yet the artist 
was llysbrack. Upon the front of the monu- 


ment is Pope’s epitaph, so celebrated for th(‘ 
toucliing *beauty of tlie last lines, which the lady 
spoiled by drying her tears and maiTyiug a 
colonel. 

Thy relics, Rowe, to this f, d shrine we trust, 

And near thy Shakspeare place thy honour’d 'dQhtl 
, Ohl next him skill*d to draw tho tender tear. 

Fur never heart felt passion mt)re sincere ; 

To nobler sentiments to fire the brave. 

For never Briton moi’c disdain’d a slave. 

Peace to tliy gimtle shade and endless rest, 
Bless’d in tliy genius, in thy love too bless’d I 
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And falesa’d that timely from oar scene removed, 
Thy floul enjoys that liberty it loved ! 

To these so in death, so loved in life. 

The childless parent, and the widow’d wife, 

With tears inBcribes tins monumental stone. 

That hf>lds their ashes, Xi^d expects her own. 

Nicholas Rowe was an author who enjoyed no 
mean share of public praise while he lived, and has 
received a quiet meed of reputation since his death. 
He was descended from an estated family at Lam- 
bertown, or Lamerton^, in Devonshire, who acquuH)d 
their coat of arms for the bravery shown by an 
ancestor during the war of the crusades. Nicholas 
was born at Little Beckford, in Bedfordshire, during 
the year 1 (173. His father, John, is said to have 
been the hrst of the family who abandoned the 
busy pursuits of a country life, to bustle with the 
world, and make money by a profession. He studied 
the law, rose to the dignity of a sergeant’s coif, and 
distinguished himseif by the publication of some 
volumes of Reports, in which he fearlessly pointed 
out the mea^e authority there existed in favour of 
that dispensing power whidh James 11. so vainly 
wished to enforce, and bis subjects so spiritedly 
overcame. Sergeant Rowe lies buried in the Round 
Church of the Inner Temple. His son, the subject 
of this sketch, was first sent to an academy at High- 
gate, and afterwardsfentered at Westminster school, 
under the ** Great ” Busby, where the ripeness of 
his talents was so rlipidly developed, that he was 
named fur a king’s scholarship at the age of twelve, 
though not elected u|ftil fifteen. Even then, how- 
ever, the distincti^^PRbrouglit no collegiate advan- 
tage ; for his father was so well pleased with his 
learning, that he entered him a student at the 
Temple without any more loss of time. 

During the three next years he is said to have 
still further satisfied the expectations of his family, 
by the aasiduity with which he read the statutes, 
and the ability with which he apprehended their 
application; but when only nineteen, hii^ather^icd, 
he became hi;* own master, Und abandoned tfie 
severities of the legal profeiKion for the lighter 
laurels of poetry. 

His hist production was the Ambitious Step- 
mother,” a play written at the age of tw^enty-five. 
Though described by his, biographers as having 
been received with great applause, it has long been 
forgotten, and does not sessm to merit any other 
fate. To this succeeded the tragedy of “ Tamer- 
lane,” in 1702: composed at a period when political 
feelings were at an extreme height, it was in every 
line nerved to strengthen state and paaty- prejudice 
and fbrestal popularity. Under the character of 
.Tamerlane, he dedgiied to personify the virtues of 
William III. ; and under the crimes of Bajazet to 
depict the tyranny of Louis XIV, Th&hit took, 
as hits generally do take, when the innucnce of 
government and the passions of the people com- 
bine to give them effect; but the two leading por- 
traitures were as ab^d on the one hand as unjust 
on th e other* The Tamerlane of history is no such 
an^&eelleAt^ personage as the Tamerlane of the 
I stage, imd William, III. ean never be identified with 
I eith^* of them: no pinee of patient perfection such 
as Rowe's hm* over drew the breath of life. The 
eompariaon betweeit Bajaset and Louis is still less 
reokimd, because the more uncharitable, is a less 
aamable licence. With this play, however, Rowe 


is reported to have been &r better pleased than 
with any one of his other performances. The pre- 
^reuce, however ill founded, is to be accounted for: 
the vehemence with which Tamerlane was at first 
applauded was much greater than the juster praise 
bestowed on some of his other plays; and, as it laid 
the basis of his political distinctions, it may be 
easily conceived to have been always agreeable to 
his memory. 

Flushed with tips success, the poet relaxed no- 
tning in diligence. “ The Fair Penitent,” founded 
upon Massinger’s “ Fatal Dowry,” and represented 
for the^ first time during the following year, was 
•held to possess more appropriate beauties, and has 
received the reward of more lasting fame. The 
story of this tragedy is simply domestic, and deeply 
engaging; the versificatiou is equable and harmo- 
nious; the moral striking, and the incidents well 
wrought. The character of Lothario was original 
to the stage, and has supplied Richardson, the 
novelist, with a companion in ** Clarissa,” which has 
been often commended as an improvement upon the 
first idea. One prominent fault has been found 
‘with the machinery of the piece : the fourth act 
concludes the story, and, consequently, the interest 
of the play. With this exception, “ The Fair Peni- 
tent ” is still generally appi*oveil of, and often per- 
formed. « 

In I 7 O 6 he gave the public a drama upon the 
story of “ Ulysses,” which was damned at the onset. 
*‘The Royal Convert” amieared in 1708, and, with 
better claims to favour, shared a similar fate. These 
were both tragedies, and a diversion in comedy 
only deepened the disgrace of their failure. ** The 
Biter” in tei*veiied between the performances just 
mentioned, under such circumstances of discontent, 
that the manager was afraid to hazard a second 
representation of it. Rowe, however, is reported 
to have differed with the audience, and to have 
thought extremely well of the composition. It is 
even asserted, that he sat in the theatre chuckling { 
with laughter at what he conceived the wit of the 
dialo^e, while the whole house resounded with 
hooting and hissing. | 

This succession of adversity damped his efforts 
for some years, but his next attempt was amply : 
rew^arded. Jane Shore,” which was first brbuglit ; 
out in 1714, is the tragedy by which Rowe is now 
known, affd it may be justly considered a standard 
piece upon the British stage. In the preface to it, 
he states that it is written in infitation of Shak- 
speare, tliough his commentators have all been at a 
loss to discover where the resemblance lies, unless 
it be in the bare fact, that the subject is a stoxyr of 
English history. Authors, however, may be allowed 
to deceive themselves, while they iViifil the main 
business of their lives, and gratify the public taste. 
“Jane Shore” is often played, and always pleases: 
the distress is probable, and seizes upon our sym- . 
pathies— wo forgive the wife out of pity for her 
sufferings, and approbation of her repentance, and 
regard the husban^ because he feels as we do our- 
selves, and also forgives her. 

!l|^he^ is yet another of Rowe’s tragedies to be 
mentioned, though it <iiever succeeded ; this was 
“Jane Grey.” The story had been long in the 
hands of Smith, the elegant author of “ Pheedrus 
and Hippolita;” and upon his death was transmitted 
with his papers to l^we. But what Smith died 
before he could finish/ died of itself when finished 
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by Rowe, who thenceforward wrote no more for 
j the stage. As an author, however, he still conti- 
nued active and successful. He translated "Quil- 
let’s CalHpsedia,” and the " Ooldeii Verses of Pytha- 
goras,” and edited an edition of Shaksiware, which 
Doctor Johnson, who perfonned# the same task, 
thinks was better than the world supposed, or the 
author himself had promised. His translation of 
Lucan’s " Pharsalia ” was executed in a far higher 
degree of merit. The characbg* of the original hjs* 
been declared more declamatory than poetical, and 
more philosophical than entertaining. Howe’s poem 
preserves this style with singular fidelity;^ the ver- 
sification introduces no great improvements into 
our language; but, if never superior to his contem- 
poraries, ho is also never inferior to them. 

Rowe lived to finish this work with the care and 
steadiness observable in all his productions, but not 
to enjoy the satisfaction of witnessing the favour- 
able reception it met w'itli from the public. He 
died ill the year n\9, the forty-fifth of his age; 
and bequeathed the publication of his manuscripts 
to the care of liis friend Dr. Welwood, who is the 
principal writer of his life. He married twice, and^ 
in worldly phrase, on both occasions married well, 
that is to say, the two ladies belonged to good 
Japiilies. 


I Rowe was the friend of Addison and Pope, and 
f was distinguislred by the heads of the political party 
to which he always remained firmly attached. 
Devoted to the pursuits of literature during his 
lifetime, he was esteemed a successful man of busi- 
ness. While the Duke of Queeusbury was Secre- 
tary of State during the reign of Queen Anne, 
Rowe as his under-secretary acquired considerable 
reputation. When other ministers took office, he 
was obliged to retire with the whigs in discontent : 
butabrigliter period supervened ; bis political friends 
resumed their sway, he si^cecded Tate as poet- 
laureate to George 1., which added considerably to 
his fortune, for he obtained various other appoint- 
ments soon after ; amongst Ibeso are mentioned 
by his biographers, a surveyorship of the customs 
of the port of London, a clerkship of the council of 
the Prince of Wales, and a secretaryship of tlfe 
presentations in the Court of Chancery: thus he 
lived amongst the great respocb*d, and amongst his 
equals regarded. His character is praised by Pope, 
but fault was found with his heart by Addison. 
With the world the formqp testimony should alone 
prevail; for the author of "Cato,” though appa- 
rently sincere in his professions of religion, was a 
captious friend and a jealous competitor. 
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Though buried so long ago as the year I 7 IO 1 and 
imder a combination of cireuniHiances wliich one 
would suppose the most likely to Insure posthumous 
honours; yet, by some strange neglect, the memory 
of Addison was left without any tribute of public 
regard in Westminster Abbey until the year HIOQ, 
when his statue in the Roman costume wss placed 
in the Poets* (Corner on a circular ])edeslal, which 
is ornamented with the nine Muses in alto relievo. 
It is by Sir R. Westmacott, R.A., and has been 
the subject of some sharp criticism: it certainly is 
a stiff" figure, and wants character. The Roman 
costumq has also been objected to, but the toga, 
however qensurable in the majority of cases, cannot 
be said to hang without any propriety from the 
shoulders of the author of “ Cato.” W^e give the 
Latin inscription, and a transition :• 

Quisquis*es, qui hoc Marmor intneris, 
Venerare memoriam Josepui Addison ; 

Queni ffdes Christiana, 

Quern virtus, bonique mores, 

Assiduum sibi vindheant pati'onum. 

Cujns ingenium, 

Carminibus, scriptisque in omni genere exquisitis, 
Quibus purl sermonis excniplum postc^ritati tradidit; 

Recteque vivendi disciplinam scite exposuit, 
Sacratum raanet et manebit. 

Sic enim argumeiiti gravitatem lcp(»re, 
Judicii soveritatem urbanitate temi>eravit, 

Ut bonus erigeret, impro^dos excitaret, 
ImproboB etiain delectati<mo quadam ad vjpt\^em 
ffecteret. 

Naths erat a.d. mdglxxix. 

Auctisque paulatim fortunis 
Ad Bumma reipublicse munera pervenit. 
Exoeasit octavo et quadragesimo anno; 

Britannorum decus et deliciee. 


Whoever thou art who lookeKfc upon this marble. 
Respect the memory of Joseph Addison ; 
Whom Christian piety, 

Whom Virtue and good manners, 

Have ever found their indefatigable patron. 

His !jenius 

In poetry a*! well as m every other kind of 
Exquisite writing, 

«By wkicli be has bequeathed to posterity 
• The finest example of 

A pure style of composition, 

And learnedly developed the discipline of an 
Upright life — 

Stands sacred, and sacred must remain. 
In*argument he so happily blended gravity with 
mildness, 

And in judgment so tempered severity with 
urbanity: 

As to uphold tlie good, and rouse the imprudent, 
And, by a peculiar charm, turn even the 
' • round to virtue. 

He wasborti in ftie year of our Lord 1672, 
And, augmenting his fortune by moderate degrees, 
At length arrived at the highest honours of the 
State. 

He died, in the 48th year of his age, 

The charm and ornament of Britain. 

Joseph Addison was a native of Alilston, near 
Ambrosbury in Wilts, of which place, his father, 
Dr. Launcelot Addison, uas rector. At his J^irth, 
which took place on Mayday, he was so weak 
and delicate, that he was not expected to live. 
Addison, the father, enjoyed other preferments 
in the church; he was one of the chaplains to 
Charles II., a prebendary in Salisbury Cathedral, 
and dean of Lichfield : as an author he was also 
known by a " History of the Jews,” and " A Life 
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of Mahomet.*’ Romoved, after tho common course 
of domestic tuition, firat to a school at Ambros- 
bury*, then to one at Salisbury, and lastly, to the 
Charter-House in London, Addison tliere began to 
form that friendship with »Sir Richard Steele, which 
was to conduce so shortly after, and so highly, to 
the improvement of English literature. Entering 
Queen’s C!olIege, Oxford, in his fifteenth year, he 
took the degree of A.M. in 1693, and distinguished 
himself particularly while at this university by his 
compositions in Jjatin verso, of which tho happiest 
efforts are to be foum^ in the “ Miism Anglicanie.*’ 
1 1 was about his twenty-second year that he became 
I acquainted with Dryden, and made liis maiden 
effort in English pdetry, in the form of a copy of 
verses addressed to that immortal bard. Soon 
after, he prefixed nn anonymous discourse on Vir- 
^’s “ Georgies ” to Dryden’s translation. This was 
his first critical publication. lie was next intro- 
duced, by Congreve, to Montague, Earl of Halifax, 
at that tin\e Cliance!loi of the Exchequer; and was 
patronized, iu consequence of a poetical tribute, by 
the celebrated Lord Sonjers^ Through that peer’s 
influence he obtained a pension of 300^. a-year, 
which enabled him to sot out on his travels through 
Franco and Italy. In the latter country, according 
to his hiognipher, Tickoll, ho wrote his “ Dialogue 
upon Meilals,” a treatise at once classical, pleasing, 
and instructive, and Hie four first acts of his tragedy 
of Cat<>.” 

Returning from abroad in 1703, he dedicated a 
classical account of his tmvela to Lord Somers, 
though that nobleman and his party were then out 
of power, aud the pension granted under them had 
ceased; circiiinstanccs wliich, though they left him 
without any immediate prospect of advancing his 
fortune, gave him full leisure, which ho does not 
seem to have neglected, of still further prosecuting 
his studi<3s. Addison, Ik^wovc^, had the singular 
fell city 'of always turning his poetical talents to a 
valuable account, and of having never been long 
neglected by men of merit and power. Cord GfidoJ- 
phiii now inviu i him to CLlcbrate tho victory of 
Blenheim ; and immediately appointed him, as a 
reward his |oem upou that subject, to be a 
Commissioner of Appeals, vacant by tlie death of 
Mr. Locko. He continued to rise in minis^'Hal 
favour, and was chosen, two years afterwards, under- 
aecretary of state for the home department. From 
this post he was soon afterwards advanced to that 
of secretJir\ of state for Irtdand, when the Marquis 
of Wharton was viceroy, where he was made keeper 
of the records in Biriniiigham’s Tower at aQ in- 
creased salary of 309^. a-year.* * 

It may ho as well to mention hei’e, before resii- 
mmg tho story of his literai-y productions, that the 
last and higliest situation he filled under govoni- 
ment, wa.s in 1717, when, after having b<^n a 1017 ! 

trade, he was create<i 0110 of the principal secre- 
taries ef state. This appointment, however, ho held ! 
but for a short time, as he neither gave that satis- 
faction to his politibal friends, or his own conscience, 

* wh^ was naturally expected from a man, who, 
like Addiaun, itad rWn with all the gradual expe- 

* hit recent bta^apher, rolatei, that while at 

•ehool hejrs,%e' cemmittedl tome fault, and wat to afraid of 
the paofthnient or ditsrsce be thought must follow it, that 
^ lie Bway into the woodt, and tuhtitted on fruits imtil 
dieaovered in a hallow tree, attd hrotikht back to hie fiuher. 


rience of state business, and who was, unquestion- 
ably, a man of the highest mental powers aud 
acquirements. His personal admirers vindicated 
this failure, by claiming for him a purer honour, 
asseiting that the refinement of classical study had 
so delicately tcm{>ered his mind, that it could not 
be broken to those rude and undigested labours, 
which the hurry and complexity of public business 
render unavoidable. A stronger reason for liis 
Retirement, upon a pension of 1500/. a-year, perhaps 
W'as, that being shy and unpractised in public B]>cak- 
ing, he was unable to hai'angue the House of Com- 
mons, — gii admirable talent, without wliicli no mi- 
nister can over be held of popular value in a repre- 
sentative govoinmeiit. 

Of Addison’s ]>oems, none have ofti'ner been 
refeiTed to than the “Campaign,” inscribed in 1704, 
to the first duke of Marlborough, upon the victory 
of Blenheim. One passage in it, the comparison of 
his Grace to a descending angel, is well known, and 
hiis been as highly praised as it is elaborately 
strained; for the rest, though certainly not deserv- 
ing Warton’s caustic di'fiidtion of a “ Gazette in 
*llhyme,” tlie “ Camj>aign ” is assuredly but a poor 
performance, entitled to little ciunmtmdatiou, and 
less reward. The poeni most favoured by the critics, 
is the “ Epistle,” equable and correct, addressed 
from Italy to Mont|\gue, Earl of Halifax, in I 7 OI; 
but pcritfaps the one best liked by the few who now 
read Addison’s venses, is tho letter written, about 
the year 1710, to Sir Godfrey Kneller, upon his 
portmit of George 1. There is an case in the ver- 
stficiiiioii of this poem, a liajqdncss in the incidents, 
an art iu tho illustrations, and a classical propriety 
in the compliments, wliich are not to bo found in 
any other of his lucubrations in rhyme, I’ho fol- 
lowing ])assage, in which ho so ingouiously adapts 
the mythology of the ancients to KucIUt’s pictures 
of the Uritish sovereigns, from Charles 1 1, down to 
Geoi’go 1. may well exemplify these remarks: — 

“ Wise Phidias thus, his skill to prove, 

Tlirough many a god advanced to Jove, 

And taught the polish'd rocks to shine 
With airs and lineaments divine, 

Till Greece amazed and half-alraid 
Th’ assembled deities surveyed. 

Gieat Pan •, who wont to chase the fal^, ‘ 

And loved the spreading oak, was there ; 

Old Skitnrn t, too, with upcast eyes, 

Beheld his abdiofited skies ; 

And mighty Mars t, for 'war renowa'd, 

In iulamantine armour frown’d; 

By Ifiin § the childless goddess rose, 

Minerva, studious to compose 

Her twisted threads : the web she strung, 

And o’er a loom of i^arbfc hung. 

Thetis II the troubled ocean’s queen, 

Matched with a mortdf, next was seen 
Reclining on a funeral urn, 

Her short-lived darling son to mourn ; 

* Charles IL, his amours and 'concealment in the oak 
after the battle of Worcester. 

t The exiled James fl. 

t King William. 

§ His flueen Mary, who died childldss. 

II Queen Anne, whose husband, Prlnoe George of Den- 
mark, being never admitted to the crown, was her inferior, 
somewhat in the same manner as was Peleus, a'mortal, to 
the goddess Thetis. Again, as the latter had to mourn Ibr 
Achilles, so had Anne for her son George, who died pre- 
maturely, and left her without heir, * 
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The last • was he whose thunaar slew 
The Titan race, a rebel crew, 

That nrom a hundred hlUs, allied 
In impious leagues, their king dodcd. 

This wonder of the scnlptnr's hand 
Produced, his art was at a etand ; 

For who could hope new fame to iliise. 

Or risk his well-establrsh’d praise, 

That, his liigh genius to approve, 

Tfad drawn a George, or carved a Jove f 

It was duriii" Addison’s f?wt employment fli 
Ireland, that Sir lliehard Steele had the merit of 
projecting and publishing, without any other coun- 
sel, and alntost without assistance, the m^iorable^ 
ai^ries of essays upon the popular manners and 
feelings of the day, its decencies and duties, printed 
separately, under the title of the “ Tatlor.” In this 
labour, so congenial to his habits and studies, Addi- 
son quiclvly jtdiied, aud soon after the cessation of 
the “ Tilth*!*,** took a prominent jiart in conducting 
the ** Spectator,’* which was the happiest by far of 
the chm'iniiig little periodicals produced by the 
same talents. Few publications could have sur- 
])asHed them in popularity or merit ; they improvciP 
the mortils of eocicty, and the literary character of 
the period; there was lU! rank that was not likely to 
alerive instruction and amuhcmeiit from them; they 
wore in a word so universally opposite aud useful, 
that every polite nation in Europe was proud to ’ 
oittaiii a translation of them. 

The year 1713 completed Addison’s literary fame, 
upon the pertormance of Cato,*'’ a tragedy which 
he liad thought of for some V‘jirs before he began 
to write it, and which remained unfinished for a 
still longt3r lone after it had been coiiinicuced. 
’i’liese circuiustances were ]mblicly known and often 
regretted, until at length, importunitk^i came so 
thick upon him from difft'rcnt quarters, iliat he 
was forced to conclude the undertaking, aud give 
“t’ato” to the stage. ItsKiicccss was lomplete; 
it w’jis acted night after night, for thirty-k\c times, 
a longer jicriod tlian e\er was known before on 
an English stage. The public admiration burned 
with the fury of a flame. All this, liowcver, was 
too vivid for duration; the populai’ity of ‘*Ca|o” 
gradually declined, and has long ceased to exist: 
it w:^ mainly brought about by powerful friends, 

I and fortunate circumsUiiices ; and, iiatuirally 
I <*nougli, when these wcitj withdrawn /he effect 
was lost. Notwithstanding tlic« polish of the versi- 
fication, and tint dignity of the seutiineuts, the coii- 
strueliou of the pk>t is too strictly founded on the 
rules of the ancient drama, the thoughts induction 
of the clianicU'i’s too formal and cold, to excite the 
unprejudiced approbatimi uf % w'lio have 

been trained to a love of the theatre, by the free 
energies of Shakspeare’s genius, licnee it Is, that 
the tragedy of “ Cato,” though read with pleasure 
in the study, is heard without emotion on the stage. 
The ])oetical beauties of “ Cato ” have long been 
in current repute; the senate scene is a piece of 
fine declamation, spouted by every school-lioy; the 
contentious vigour of Juba anfl Syphax, and the 
pompous sustainment of sententious retort between 
Cato and Dccius, are eqiuilly well-know'n; hut* the 
Soliloquy of Cato is the grand quotation. 

To the. works of Addison alre^y mentioned, the 

• George I. who had recently overthrown the Scotch re- 

iKfJlIon in favour of the Pretender. 


following are to be added as deserving particular 
notice. Rosamond,” an opera, and his first dra- 
matic essay, exhibited in 1707, and written w'ith a 
laudable view of naturalising amongst us the musical 
drama of Italy, and gratifying at the same time the 
judgment and the ear. It fiuled of success, liow'ever, 
principally in consequence of the misei'ifblc assist- 
ance it derived from the music of Clayton, the 
composer. “The Drummer,” a comedy, though 
played and pnnted an()ijymou.sly, is now univer- 
sally ascribed to Addison, and with sufficient reason; 
it was also a failure, and on that account, in all 
probability, never owned by*tlie author. Of other 
projects which, tlioiigh he did not live to complete, 
he iieverthtdcss left an iiitcrestiitg portion executed, 
the following appeared after his deaih : “ Tlie Evi- 
dences of tile Christian Religion,” “ Translations 
from Ovid’s Metamorphoses,” and a few rhythiuJl 
versions of the Psalms. 

Hitherto honour and hapiiiness had growm upon 
Addison, as liis days increased ; but thciv* remain, 
unfortunately, some circumstances to be told, which 
detmeted nut a little from both those enjoyments. 
The first was, his marriage, in 171(i, with the 
Countess Dowager of Warwick, by whon^he left a 
daughter. This lady he is said to liave fii’st known 
as tutor to her son, and to have long courted with 
singular modesty ; yet when gained, to havo found 
I no very pleasing acquisition, fthe was too i)roud to 
consider him as her equal, and loo cold to return 
his love; the consequence was*lhat Addison, in this 
respect verily a poet, sought refuge from llic aspe- 
rities of home in the amenities of a bottle at the 
tavern. >* 

The breach of his friendship with Steele is still 
more to be rcgretteil. The latter, who, like a true 
Irishman, sanguine and generous to profusion, was 
almost always in the greatest want of mouf’iy, had 
the misfortune 1»> boiTo,v money from bis f^i'iond. 
and, what vvas worse, to neglect to rejiay it. For this 
some authorities assert, while oUkts deny, that 
Addison sued him at law*. This may not have been 
tile casi.; but It is certain that he sharply dunned 
not only Steele, but his wife also, for money lent. 
Such conduct naturally (lamped the warmth of an 
intimacy, which continued, however, under promis- 
ing appearances, until a pamphlet controvei'sy, enr- 
ried*on with great vi(/ience, severed a friendship 
memorable for its length J and still more for the fruits 
it brought forth. ' Tlie origin of the final difterence 
w'as, the piiblical ion, by Steele, of the “Plebeimi,” 
a pamphlet in support of a bill brought into the 
House of Lords by the Earl of Suiiderlund, for the 
purpose of preventing the crown from creating any 
now* poors, unless upon the demise of an old title. 
This production was followed by an answer from 
Adilison, under the title of the Old Wliig. Steele, 
in his rm)!y, was geiulemanly enough to confine 
himself to his subject, while Addison, in Iiis rejoin- 
der, was so unmannerly as to reproacli liis oppcnicnt 
with trading in pamjdiiets from poverty. The only 
notice taken of that rudenobs was by a happy 
quotation from “ Cato,” v’;ich was the nqiroof of a 
friend and a scholar. The bill was dropped b^par- 
liament, and the controversy ceased: but the friends 
never met again. Steele all along preserved an 
honourable feeling of respect and tenderacss fitr 
Addison, and bis talents; but the latter was jealous 
and proud; he knew he bad offered the wrong, ami, 
naturally euough, could not bring himself to ask hia 
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frjVn4 to pardon what his own consciouce was not 
likely to excuse. 

The quarrel between Addison and Pope suggests 
a still more unfavourable idea. In this case, it is 
hard to conceive what could have actuated Addison, 
unless it was some ascetidjealousy naturally iiiflic^ 
on his character. Pope certainly had done nothing 
to offend him ; on the contrary, he had written the 
prologue to ** Cato,” and a pamphlet against that 
common snarler, the critic Dennis, who liad impo- 
tently abased the tragedy. Notwithstanding, Addi- 
son felt dislike, and shunned his young friend; 
Several exertions vvere*made to reconcile them, but 
Pope would not become abject, and tlieir meetings, 
when they took place, only increased former bitter- 
ness. But a weightier charge deept'ns the regret of 
every liberal reader over this difference ; for it 
QUnnot now be doubted, that, if Addison did not 
actually compose the greater part of Tickell’s book 
of the “Iliad,” heat hast started the idea of it, 
and, by diri..*t patronage, endeavoured to inin down 
Pope’s translation into a failure. This was a con- 
duct not likely to be forgotten or defended: it was 
a conspiracy against a Aian’s fortune, through his 
reputation, and has deservedly subjected Addison 
to more censure than any other act of his life. 

Such were the circuinstauces under which Addi- 
son began to feel a gradual decay of nature, which 
turned into a dropsy, and terminated his life at 
Bidiaiid House, June 17. 1719. His memory was 
honoured with a public funeral. His body Jay in 
state ill the Jerusalem Chamber, and was removed 
at midnight to the north aisle of the chapel of 
Henry VII. The scene is described with appro- 
priate solemnity and feeling in Tickell’s monody. — 

“ Can 1 forget the dismal night that gave 
My soul’s best part for ever to the grave ! 


How silent did his old oompanions tread 
By midnighr lamps the mansions of the dead ; 

Through breathing atstues, then unheeded things, 
Through rows of warriors, and through walks of kings ! 
What awe did the slow solemn knell inspire, 

The pealing organ, and the pausing choir, 

The duties by lawn-robed prelate paid. 

And the last word that dust to dust conveyed.” 

One scene of his death-bed is often described 
•with the ostentation that characterised it. When 
^•IVeii over by the iloctors, he sent for his step-son 
the Karl of Warwick, a dissolute young nobleman, 
and while he grasped his hands with fervour, em- 
phatically exclaimed, ‘‘See how a Christian can 
die!” 6ut in the impressiveness of this display, 
the counterpart to it is generally overlooked; for, 
at the same time, he sent for Gay the poet, from 
whom he had lately estranged himself, confessed 
that he had injured him, and promised to make 
amends, if he lived. Now it is hard to conceive 
how a man, sensibly religious, could thus abandon 
justice, to hang upon chances; and it is in^iossible 
to give him the pmise ot Christian charity who 
^ived at warm enmity with his oldest friends, and 
in death persisted in hostility. 

If the character of Addison is to be estimated 
by his writings, few men possessed more kindly 
feelings, or more C(j|f rect principles; in this respect, 
he was eminently happy, for the world gave him 
credit for all lie 'wrote, and held but a partial heed 
of his actions. Few men can be said to have done 
more good to the English language than he did : if 
in poetry he has many superiors, he can only be 
said to have equals in prose ; and if Drydeii was 
our first critic in point of time, Addison was our 
first in point of merit. 
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In one o^* the recesses of Henry Vll.’s chapel is 
the Inrgt' and costly monument of John Sheftield, 
Duke of Buckingham. The figure of his grace ap- 
pears half raised upon an altar of fine marbld ; at 
his feet is his duchess weeping. He is clad as a 
Roman warrior, she attired, with the exceptiou of 
a pair of sandals, in the proper dress of the period. 
It is unneC'^ssary to point out the absurdity of this 
an*angcment. Above is a personification of Time 
hurrying away with several nu dallion ^msts, which 
are meant to represent children* who died pre- 
maturely. The statue of Time is by Delvaux, the 
rest by Scheeraakers. There are two Latiu in- 
scriptions ; the one on the altar is a particular 
enumeratiQiL of the dihei'cnt titles borne by the 
deceased, and the various ofhees of trust and emo- 
lument, civil as well as military, discharged by 
him. The other, written by himself, engraved in 
letters of gold, is to this sceptical purport : 

Dubins sed non Imprubus vixi ; 

Incertus murior, non perturbatus ; 

Humamun est ueseire et errare. 

Deo confido 

Omnipotent! benevolentissimo ! 

Eos Entinm, miserere mei. 


^ Pro Rt'ge smpe, pro Republic^ semper. 

Cathcrina Buckinghamiee Ducissa mcerens extnii 
curavit, auuo mdccxxii. * 

•1 lived doubtful, not dissolute ; 

I die unrceolved, not unresigned ; 
Ignorance and error arc incident tli human nature. 

, 111 God, 

Omnipotent and most benevolent, 1 confide ; 

Being of Bei^s, have mercy on me ! 

On the altar-picf^e itsejf are two more lines ; — 
For my king often, for my country ever. 

Catherine, Duchess of Buckingham, in sorrow 
erected this, mdccxxii. 

John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, has been 
favourably miticed^y many biographers, but is not 
now held iu high estimation. His panegyrists de- 
scribe him as a good soldier, and an honest states- 
man ; as generous as rich, and remarkable for 
integrity both in public and private life, during an 
age iu which that virtue was in many instances 
fla^aiitly disregarded. Other merits entitle him 
to honourable record ; he was a scholar and a poet, 
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the patron of Dryden, and the friend of Pope. To 
the former ho erected the monument in the Poets* 
Comer ; and to the care of the latter, he, at his 
death, entrusted the publication of his manuscripts. 

Sheffield was the son of EdiiKind, EM'l of Mul- 
gravc, and was born in lliu year lt>49. He lost his 
ibther at a tender age, and bo^an^iis education at 
lioine, where, becoming dissatisfied at the age of 
twelve witli the course of study proposed for him, he 
dismissed his tutor, and set upon instructing himself 
on a plan of his own. The proflcrfency he acquired U 
]Mditc literature will he considered surprising, when 
it is known that he was upon active service, as an 
officer in the navy, in his seventeenth year. This 
was on the expedition against the Dutch, commanded" 
by the Duke of Albemarle and Prince Rupert, in 
tlie same vessel with whom he sailed. He next com- 
manded a body of independent cavalry, raised for 
the purpose of protecting the coast against invasion, 
and was returned to Parliament, but did not take 
his seat in consequence of his minority. In 1672 
he went to the Dutch war as a volunteer, and was 
reported in terms of such high praise by the gal- 
lant Earl of Ossory, that he was appointed captain^ 
of the Royal Catherine, at that time the best 
second-rate vessel in the navy. 

^ y'he next assistance we find him rendering to 
royalty is, by raising a regiment of infantry at his 
own expense, with which, pursd^iit to the directions 
of Prince Rupert, he proceeded to the relief of 
Marshal Scliomberg. Jleing honoured with the 
command of a second I’egiment, styled the Old 
Holland, his conduct again received the approba- 
tion of hi.s general. Meantime ho was complimented 
with the ordiir of the garter, and the post of a Lord 
of the Ijedchamher ; and was enabled to recom- 
mend Dryden to the laureate. Passing into France 
to perfect his knowledge in war under Turomio, he 
became a competitor with the Duke of Monmouth 
for the captaincy of a troop of horse guards, and 
the latter succeeding, Slieifield returned to Eng- 
land. He now attached himself to the Duke of 
York, and was considered the most zealous of his 
party in representing the dangers to be dreaded 
from the pix^sumptioii of Monmouth. Upon the 
subsequent disgrace of Moiimoutli, Sheffield Vas 
named his successor as Lord Lieutenant of York- 
shire, and military governor of Hull. 

Amidst the gaiety of the court, the activity of 
office, and the dangers of wnr, jBuckin*^ham paid 
constant suit t(^ the Muses, l^ic first poem of any 
note which he is known to have produced is the 
Vision,*’ written in 1680, during a voyag(i to relieve 
Tangiers from an attack of the Moors, who tlireat- 
ened to wrest the place fro|U oui* hands**. The 

* Connected with this expedition is a monument in the 
south aisle, firom which a copy of the inscription will sullice 
for the interest of these pa^es : 

Sacred to the immortal memory of Sir Palmes Fair* 
BORNE, Knight, Governor of Tangier, in the execution of 
which command he was mortally wounded by a shot from 
the Moors, then besieging the town, in the 46th year of his 
age, October the 24th, 1680.” 

After this is an epitaph, the composition of Dryden. 

• » 

** Ye sacred relics, which your marble keep 
Here, undisturbed by wars, in quiet sleep; 

Discharge the trust which, when it was below, 
Fairborne’s undaunted soul did undergo, 

And be the town's palladium firom the foe. 
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expedition landed without accident, and was pro- 
secuted with success. Sheffield was more foTtunaie 
in war than in p.)eti7, for “ The Vision ’* has but 
little merit, and much licentiousness. A less faulty 
specimen of his versification will be found iu his 
“ Temple of Doa#!.*’ 

Johnson, who gave him a place in his ** Lives of 
the Poets,** says of him correctly enough, “He 
sometimes glimmers, but rarely shines; is laborious, 
yet feeble : to be gre^t is seldom iu his pivwer, and 
at best he can only be considered as pretty at 
times.” 

The accession of James IL to the throne, whose 
natural daughter he married, warmed liis expecta- 
tions of advancomeiit, and he was not disappointed 
in tliem. He w'as created Lord Chamberlain, ad- 
mitted to tbe privy council, and put upon the ill- 
judged high commission. A constant attendant at 
court, he now countenanced every change, evem to 
attending the king at mass, and outwardly conform- 
ing to the rites of tlie Catliolic Cliurch. Being 
expostulated with upon this subserviency, ho as- 
sorted the independence of his belief, iu u pointed 
answer, which, like many, sallies of the sort, has 
been attributed to various persons. He told Bishop 
Burnet that he had been at some pains th confirm 
his belief that God had made the world, and created 
the men in it; but, that though he was wdlling to 
receive instruction, he could not easily be pei'suadod 
that man was quil^ of the ohH^tUion, and had- made 
God at/ain, ^ 

The’ reign of Jjimes was soon overcast by clouds. 
Sheffield had no share in the revolution, tliough 
like many others he ac(puesced in the cJjange, when 
there seemed no chance of success for any different 
policy. This course was (jrodiUible; he was not 
guilty of the baseness, than which there is no 
great<’r, of sucking all the sweets of royal patronage, 
while tbe sun of prosperity is shining upon the 
indulgent beneiaetor, and abandoning him at the 
first ebb which -ho tide of fortune takes in receding 
from his throne. It should also be mentioned, that 
Ijis integrify made him feared by those who intro- 
duced King William, and that, when the latter 
j prince afterwards challenged him with the suspi- 
cion ontortainhd by liis i)arty, that if known to him, 
he would certainly have betrayed their designs ; he 
had,the spirit to answ^'r, that he certainly should 
have discovered ev(‘ry, thing to the king he then 
served.** 

Under these circiimstancos little confidence or 
employment w'as to be hoped for by him under tlic 

Alive and dead these walls he will defend : 

Great actions great examples must attend. 

The Canihn^icgp fiis early valour knew, 
tVliere Turkish blood did his young hands imbrue, 
From thence returning with deserv'd applause, 

Against the Moors his weJl-flesh’d sword lie draws ; 

The )Bme the courage, and the same the cause. 

His youth and age, his life and death, conibinc, 

As in some great and regular design, 

All of a piece throughout, and all divine. 

Still nearer Heaven his virtues shone more bright, 

Like rising fiames expaiiuing in their height, 

The martyr's glory crown'd the soldier’s fight. 

More bravely British gener.d ne’er fell, 

Nor general’s death was e’er reveng’d so well ; 

This his pleas’d eyes beheld before their close, 

Follow’d by thousand victims of his foes. 

To his lamented loss, for times to come, 

His pious widow consecrates this tomb. 
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new order of things. In parliament, he supported 
the ministry on many important questions, and 
opposed them in others. By this conduct he at 
length secured no inconsiderable honours: he was 
created Marquis of Normanby, with a pension of 
3000^. a>year. The rei|;n of Queen Anne, whose 
hand he is said to have once sought, consummated 
his political distinction. With the prosperity of 
her government the oldest associations of his heart 
accorded, and he was highly favoured by her. She 
entrusted him with the privy seal ; reinstated him 
in the lord lieutenancy of Yorksliirc; made him 
one of the coramiasionors for arranging the union 
with Scotland; ;ind evinced her sense of the manner 
in which he dtscliarged these ofhdes, by raising him 
in 1703 to the dukedom, first of Normanby, and 
afterwards of Buckingham. 

^Favourites have many enemies, but often none 
greater than themselves. Of this fault Bucking- 
ham is an instance: he ;jrew jealous of the rapidity 
with which the Duke o( Marlhorough prosjHired, 
and threw up his appointments in a pique. 

This hastiness proved the value attached to his 
Buppoii/f for tho queen Courted him hack with an 
offer of |he cliaiieellorship; but he declined the 
honour, and retired from public life. Thencefor- 
ward literature hecame the occupation of his life, 
and he enjoyed the fortune he bad acquired in case 
ai^d dignity. He bqilt the palace long known by 
his name in St. James’s Park, ami .amused himself 
with writing two “Julius Cicsar,” and 

Marcus Brutus,” whicli, though never acted, were 
intended for the stage. They are unworthily founded 
upon or I'ather altered from Shakspeare, with musical 
ohorusses between the acts, after the ancient style; 
but, however conspicuous in the catalogue of works 
by royal and nolile aiftliors, are to he road with 
little interest, and remoml»erod for little praise. 

Before the Queen’s death he again appeared at 
court in^iis old oflice of Idrd chamberlain, and Avas 
president of the council in Harley's a diuimstratioii: 
after the ascent of ^'Icorgo J. lived uneiMployed, in 
; constant opposition to the mmistry, until Fob. 24, 
1721 , on which day he quietly cxj»ired in the ai-ms 
of his wif Though thrice married, and blessed 
with several children, he left only one son, who 
dying soon after, the honours of a long line of 
ancestry became extinct in his person. • 

Shoftuild’s works are buPfew, and their merit is 
small. They are di\idcHJ principally into songs, 
light pieciJS, essays, and satires, and ai*e composed, 
almost without an exception, in a style m»\v obsolete 
and uninteresting. His “ Esssy on Satire,” in which 
he was helped by Drydeii, h^ been uiuch com- 


mended, but that on poetry deserves to be most 
read. This is the peiformance he himself valued 
the highest, and finished with the greatest care. 
It is noticed in terms of approbation, both by 
Drydeu and by Pope, and cannot be denied the 
praise of being^ constructed with judgment, and 
expressed with melody. A volume of memoirs by 
liim is written in so lively and pex'spicuous a style, 
that many who have been disappointed with him 

a piict, have willingly awarded him the praise of 
i^cgance in prose. 

An edition of his poems was published after his 
death, with tho following enthusiastic advertise- 
ment:—* 

i 

To the memory of 

John Sheffield, Duke of Buckinghamshire. 
These, his more lasting remains, the monuments of 
his mind, and more perfect image of him- 
self, are hei'c collected, by the 
direction of 

Catherine, his Duchess, 

Desirous that his ashes may be honoured, and his 
Fame and Merit committed to the test of 
Time, Truth, aaid Posterity. 

An edition of liis works, comprising poems, his- 
torical memoirs, speoclies, characters, critical ob- 
servations, and essay's, was printed, in two volumes, 
4to, by Alderman Bai-ber, during the year ] 723. A 
reprint in two volumes, 8vo, took place in 1727, 
in which, however, some passages were sillily sup- 
pressed, because the scrupulosity of the editors 
detuned them dangerous, and oficusive to the prin- 
ciples of the revolution. 

Pope wi'ote some lines, which are hold to consti- 
tute the best of his epitaphs, for Buckingham’s son 
Edmund, who died a minor at Rome during the 
year 17^15, and they are printed here, because that 
young nol>leman is also coiumemoriited on his 
fath er’s mon u rnciit. 

** If modest youth, with cool reflection crowned, 

And every opening virtue blooming round, 

Could KBve a i)arcnt'R jnstest pride from fate, 

Or add one patriot to a sinking State — 

This weeping marble had not asked a tear, 

Or sadly told how many hopes lie here. ^ 

Thy living virtue now had shone approved, 

The senate heard him, and his countiy loved. 

Yet sofft^r honours, and less noisy fame, 

Attend the shade o# gentle Buckingham — 

In whom, a rare for courage famed, diid art, 

Ends in the milder merit of the heart ; 

And ciriefs and sfigcs, long to Britain given, 

Pay the last tribute, of a saint, to Heaven !” 




JAMES, *EARL OF STANHOPE. 


James, first Earl uf Stmthope, has a lofty monu- 
ment adjoining the principal eiiirance into the choir 
of W^estmiuater Ahltey, It is an elaborate and 
costly production, designed with no fertile iinagina' 
tion by Willkun Kcnt^ painh*r and architect, and 
executed witli much fi'eedom and skill by Michael 
Ryhbrack. Tlie Earl, clad as an ancient warrior, 
is introduced in a recumbent post^, clasping a 
* truncheon in hiq right, and a scroll in his left Jjand; 


at his feet stands an urchin leaning against a shield; 
a state tent protect»his person, upon tho crown of 
which is seated an armed Pallas, with a javelin in 
one 4iui4d, and a scroll in the other: a pyramid 
conceals the background; and thus the perform- 
ance is in evei’y respect a couiiterpiece to the 
monuraenl; of Newton, on the other side of the 
door. The first inscription is a Latin one, to tliis 
etTect : — 


JAMES, EARL 


M. S. 

Viri Pwenobilis Jacobi Comitis Stanhope, quern, 
pro multifaria Ingenii Prasstaulia, Splendida Hono- 
inim varietas gradatim illustravlfc. Castris ab ineunte 
Adolescentia innutrituB, perpetua Tituloihim Sorie 
ad militaris Fastigii Gloriam, sine iixi’idia viam sibi 
mmiivit. Quid Exercituft Imperator gossit, Tefttis 
ost Hispania, et aflixa veraci V^reeconio loquentur 
Numismata. 

Ncc ill CivilibuR Rebus dip|geudis minorem 
adcptus est Celebritatein: cum nullum fere esset 
OiKcium lllustrius in quo 1 psum non excrciiit For- 
tuiia Patriaj, in <juo Ipse non cmicuit Adjutor 
I^atriie Fidus et Sagax Itegi a Secrctis. Fotiflerura 
gravLssimorum Auctor fuit Perfectorque in Airarii 
Adniiiiistratioiie caste versatua delicatam Publiea- 
ruin Pecuuiaruin Fidem toniperato solcrter Ftt)noi*e, 
conservavit integram. In utraque Sciiatus Curia 
vivida di(5('ndi Faculiate prajpolleim, arroctos audi- 
torum auim<is inflammavit, Ips(^ interna in medio 
ardniitis Eloquii wstu, iminuta Judicii Tranqnilli- 
ta.te sibi constans. 

Has Relli Pacisque Artes Suavlssimic Indolia 
Humanitate condientem, politiorisque Doctrinse 
Dcliciia Intcrvalla Negotionim elngautissime dis- 
tingueiitoin, Patrim diutiiis jirodesse, nisi per super- 
stitl^iii oj»timie spni progenicni, vetuit Morsprieina- 
tura, Quinto Die Feb. a. d. 1720,,A«jtatis Sum 47. 

Sacred to the Memory of 

James, Earl of Stanhope, a man supremely 
noble, and for bis many excellent qiuilities of mind, 
step after step adorned by a siiloiubd variety of 
bonoui*9. Bred in tbe camp from his earliest youth, 
he opeiu'd for himst'If, without envy, a path to the 
gltu’y of military jjre-emim'nee by an unbroken 
series of d is ti net ions. What he achieved as the 
commander of an army, Spain is a witness, and our 
medals stainije’d with veracious eulogy, proclaim. 

Nor did he acciuire less celebrity in the manage- 
ment of civil affairs; for there was no illustrious 
ollict* ill wliicli the fortune of his country did not 
exercise bis talents, and in which he did not shine 
as the faithful servant of that country, and the wise 
counsclh»r of his king. He negotiated treaties the 
most weighty; and, when connected with the adini- 
nistmti^m of the treasury, preserved the credit of a 
delicate currency undepreciated, by adjusting the 
coinage with perfect ingenuity and chastj! diain- 
tcreslcdncsa. In cither aeiiato-li^use ho prevailed 
with vivid power* of speech, iiiHanied tlie erect 
spirits of liis audience, and meanwhile stood in the 
midmost heats of ardent eloquence, true to bimsejf 
in iiuinoved tranquillity of judgment. 

Tempering these arts of pqace and war by a 
humanity of disposition the most sweet, and ele- 
gantly distinguishing the intervals of business by 
the delights of more than polished learning, he was 
forbidden any longer to benefit his country, save 
through a surviving offspring of the best promise, 
by a premature death, on the fifth day of February, 
in the year of our Lord 1720, and of his age 47. 

James, first Earl of Stanhope, was the grandson 
of IMiilip first Earl of Chesterfield, by his sdboifd 
wife, Ann, daughter of Sir Jolm Packington. He 
was born in Herefordshire in 167^. Visiting Spain, 
at a very early age. with his father, who was envoy 
extraordinary from William 111., he acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the language of the counti'y, 
i 
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and there adopted the profession of arms. He made 
a tour of France and Italy, and by his gallantry at 
the siege of Namur attracted the attention of Iving 
William, who gave him a company on the field, 
and soon after m%de him Cj)loncl of the 3Hd f^uot. 
Stanhope was only in his twenty- second year, at 
this time : before the accession of Queen Anne he 
entered parliament as member for Cockemiouth, 
and attracted notice, but his military soon eclipsed 
his civil reputation. In 1704, he w^as taken prisoner 
at Porta- la-Grai-a, in Portugal ; but, being speedily 
exchanged, obtained the rank of brigadier-general, 
and greatly distinguished himself at the ensuing 
^siegc of Barcelona, under the Earl of Peterborough. 
The reduction of Minorca was the m(»st important 
and dexterous achievement of his career. In 1707> 
he was commissioned to negotiate a treaty with 
Spain; and, after discharging his trust advaiita-^ 
geously, was appointed ambassador at the court of 
Charles 111. When a fresh rupture took place, ho 
again figured at the head of an army, and reduced 
Port Mahon in 1708. In 1710 he commanded the 
allied troops in Si)ain; and, after killing the Spanish 
•gonei’al with his own han(& before the gatqp of 
Madrid, planted the colours of England 4n that 
subjugated capital. Before the yeoi* closed, how- 
ever, he met with a reverse, and had th(j mortifi- 
cation to be taken prisoner, with 3000 chosen t^’oojjs, 
at Brihenza. For this act he w'as censured by the 
House of Lords. The reign of Georgia I., with whom 
he was a confidential favourite^ brought him his 
highest acquisition of honours. In i714 he im- 
peached the Duke of Ormond; in 1715 was nomi- 
nated a immiher of the privy council, andffecretary 
at war; and in 1710 made one of the principal 
secvekirjiis of slate. During the following year lie 
became first cominissitmcr of tbe treasury, and 
chancellor of tbe o\ chequer, and was raised to the 
peerage with the utles of J^ord Mahon, and Earl 
Stanhope, In 1718 he resigr.ed his post at tho 
Treasury, exchanging the seals of that offiee with 
Lord Sundertaiid for those of principal secretary 
of ktate. This was his last ofificial situation, 
and lie did honour to it, by bringing in a hill 
for the modification of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, which, after an animated opposition, was 
doelai’ed part and parcel of the law. The circum- 
stanced oi his death weiv of a marked and distress- 
ing character. Many of his colleagues being deeply 
implicated in tlie South Sea Scheme, and amongst 
them his cousin, Mr. C. Stanhope, the secretary of 
the treasury, he exerted himself with great zeal and 
assiduity to prevent the commons from passing votes 
agaiiitot them, ivhile their separate cases were under 
discussion by that’body. Ills cousin was acquitted, 
and so was the Earl of Sunderland, but Mr. Aislabic, 
the chancellor of the exchequer, was found guilty. 
During one of the many debates upon these trails- 
actions in flie lords, the Duke of Wharton made 
a speech strongly refiecting upon the Earl of Stan- 
hope, in replying to which the latter vindicated 
himself with so much excitement, and so warm a 
degree of violence, as to cause a sudden detenniiia- 
tion of blood to theliead. He felt so ill on rcsumilig 
his seat as t«> he obliged to leave tlie house. Upon 
reaching liishousq lie was cupped immediately, and 
again in tho morning, hut with slight relief. No 
fatal result was then dreaded: towards evening 
however he felt drowsy, and lui’ning himself on his 
face expired. II is death was deplored as a public 
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calamity, and George 1., who was strongly attached 
to him, was so nmen affected by the occurrence as 
to shut himself up in his closet and remain inconsol- 
able for some time. 

Earl Stanhope was a man of decided talents and 
clear reputation in tHb various offices with which 
his name is associated. His public zeal was strong 
aud well directed; his services were highly advan- 
tageous to his country, and his character accord- 
ingly has been most favourably appreciated by oum 
historians. He was a sincere friend to the princi- 
ples of the revolution, civil and religiods, and unlike 


many of his contemporaries, was always prepared to 
reduce them to practice. The liberality of his sen- 
timents, and his political sagacity, were eminently 
display^ in tlie desire he entertained, and the 
endeavours he made while minister, to procure the 
abolition of tl^e Penal Laws against the C/atholics. 
In this just and noble aspiration he did not succeed; 
but it is not the less certain that the statesman, who 
in his mind’s eye, and his sense of what was just 
and politic, anticipated the legislation of his country 
•by more than a bentury, must have possessed no 
common penetration and ability. 


JAMES CRAGGS. 


% Amongst the members of Lord Stanhope’s minis- 
try who were compromised by the South Sea bub- 
ble, was one who a monument against the wall 
of the Consistory Court, at the west end of the 
south aisle. Here may be seen dressed in antique 
costume, a figure, large as life, of the Right 
Honourable James Crilggs, seci'etary of state, and* 
the friend of Pope. The poet has lavished praise 
upon his memory, of which he does not appear to 
have been clearly worthy. There are two inscrip- 
tions. the first in Latin appears in gilt letters upon 
an wm, which aripports the figure of tlie de- 
ceased. — 

a 

Jacobus Craoos, 

Regi Magnae Britannia) a Secretis 
•jf Et Consiliis Sanctioribus: 

Principis pariter ac Populi Amor et Delicim 
Vixit TituUs et Invidia Major 
Annos heu 

PaucoB XXXV. Ob. Feb. xvi., mdccxx. 
Sorores Mocreutes P. A. Knight, £. Eliot, M. Collins. 


On the base are Pope’s panegyrical lines, — 
Statesman, yet friend to truth ! of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, yet in honour clear ! 

Who bi'oke no Promise, served no private end. 
Who gained no Title, aud who lost no Friend; 
Ennobled by Himself, by all approv’d, 

Praised, wept, and honour’d by the Muse he lov’d. 

Of the person thus eloquently commended, the 
love and delight of prince and jieople, a somewhat 
different character might he given to that which 
friendship and |>oetry have draMvii. His father, 
who is said to have been originally a shoemaker, 
amassed coiisidenible wealth in the city, with the 
vain liope of making this his only son a great and 
wealthy man. The Report of tlie Committee of the 
House of Commons on the South Sea Company 
fixed Graggs, senior, with 300,000/., and his son 
with 30,000/. But the latter was spared the ex- 
treme proof of having thus "served his private 
ends ” by an attack of the small-pox, which pyoved 
fatal just before the bubble burst. 


SIR GODFREY KNELLER, BART. 


Sin OouPREY KNisLLEn was one of those vainest of 
mortals who are so weak and conceited as to pro- 
vide tlieir tombs before they die. He left 300/. 
for die purpose of erecting a monument* to his 
name, furnishing himself a design for it, which he 
entrusted to Rysbrnck, the statuary, with par- 
ticular directions concerning the style in which it 
ought to he finished. The labour thus solicitously 
instituted, is honoured wdth a place at the ex- 
tremity of the north aisle *,^and consists of his own 

* Hit intention, libwover, was not to have the monument 
put up in 'lArestmlnater Ab^y, but In Twickenham Church, 
and there it would in all probability have been erected, but 
that the spot chosen for tt had been pre-oecupied by a tablet 
to Pope's .father. When Sir Godfrey died, toe poet would 
not consent to give the painter the place held by liis fistherf 
and after a Jong and angry correspondence, and tlie pointing 
of sundry smart epigrams, Sir Godfrey, though buried near 
Twickenhsmt has his monument here. Sir Godfrey, says 
Pope, writing to Lord Stratford, sent to me Just before he 
died. Ke begaa by telling me he was now convinced he 
coutd not live, and fell into a passion of tears. 1 said, 1 
hoped he might; but that if not, he knew it was the will of 
God. He answered, " No, no ; it is Om evil spirit.” The next 
word he said was this ; "By God X will not be buried in 
Weatminstar Abbey." X asked bhn whyf He answered, 
“They do iMky there." Then he said to me, "My 


bust Htanding under a rich canopy, which is con- 
fined by gilt cords, trimmed with gilt fringe, and 
support!^ by a high pedestal of fine worknpinship. 
One cherub, in tears, points to the bust, and an- 
other Iptngs over a medallion of Lady Kneller. 
There are tw'o iii|[criptions upon the pedestal ; the 
one in Latin, which merely reqapitulates that ho 
was a knight of the Roman empire, an English 
harond;, and painter to five successive sovereigns ; 
the other in English, by Pope, who has here spun 
an eulogistic paraphrase of the. elegiac couplet 
written by Cardinal Jlembo under the bust of 
Raphael in the Pantheon at Rome. The lines are: — 
" llle est hie Raphael, timult, quo sospite, vinci 
Rerum magua parens, et moriente mori.” 

The inscriptions are engraved in the following 
order : — 

GoDisriiBDT Knesler Equitis Rom. Imp. et Anglise 
Baronetti Pictoris Regibus Carolo 11. Jacobi II. 
GuUjslmo HI. Annse Reginse, Georgio I. Qui Obiit 
XXVI. Oct. An. MDCCXXIil. MtAt lxxvii. 

good ft|end, where will you be buried ?" I said, « Wherever 
I drbp : very likely in Twitnam.” He replied, " So will I 
then proceeded to derire I would writs his epitaph, which I 
promised him. 
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Knellbb, Heav’n, and not a Master taught, 
Whose Art was Natui*e,and whose Pictures Thought, 
When now two Ages he had snatcli*d fix>in Fate, 
Whate’er was Beauteous, or wluite'er was Great ; 
Rests crown’d with Princes’ Honouvs, Podts' Lays, 
Due to his Merit and hi*ave Thirst Praise ; 
Living, great Nature fear’d he uiiglit outvie 
Her works ; and dying, fears herself may die. 

Godfrey Kneller was l>oni at Lubeck in 1646, to 
the mines of which city his fatheF, an architect by 
profession, wiis surveyor. Ho was intended for 
the army, and sent to study mathematics and the 
science of fortification at the University of Lsyden. 
Tlierc, however, a natural pi*odilection for the fine 
arts impelled him to make some efforts in painting, 
wliich were so well approved, that liis father con- 
sented to change the intended course of his life, 
atid pei*mittcd him to receive instructions from 
Bol, at Amsterdam. At a subsequent period he 
liad also the honour of taking some lessons from 
Rembrandt. 

Acquiring means to visit Italy in his twenty- 
second yesar, he became a disciple of Carlo Maratti 
and Bernini, made a considerable stay at Venice, 
and, after devoting some time to study the w'orks 
of 'Titian and Annibal Caracci, became an histori- 
ChiI ]>anitor on his own account. As his productions 
were striking, he rose into imni^dinte notice, and 
acquired the patronage of the wealthier families in 
the city with enviable rapidity. He did not, how- 
ever, continue long attached to the higher branches 
of the profession ; but, iustigated by a thirst for 
emolument, wdiicb ever after infected him, soon 
descended into the more lucrative employment of 
portrait painting. This comtie once adopted, he 
adhered to with constancy, and was accustomed to 
excuse, by observing, that historical painters made 
the dead live, hut only began to live themselves 
after they were dead in their turn ; whereas, he i 
w'ho painted the living was kept alive by his sub- 
jects. This sentiment, so mercenary, and unworthy 
of the nobility of genius, has boeu severely cen- 
sured. Portrait painting, nevertheless, is honour- 
ably deserving of great rewards, for it is the hand- 
maid of history, and renders services the most 
valuable, by preserving the faithful image of the 
oliaractera who impart interest and dignity to thel 
records of national afiuirs. 

Kneller’s first visit to England took place in 
1674 ; and his fir^t introduction of note was to the 
Duke of Monmouth. So flattering were his recom- 
mendations, that the duke sat to him for a portrait, 
which gave complete satisfaction, and induced his 
grace to prevail upon Chai'les 11. t<» follow liis ex- 
ample. It so happened that* Sir Peter Lely was 
just then busy upon a similar work, and the indo- 
lent monarch, to save himself ti-ouble, sat to both 
artists at tlie same time. Lely, ns the court painter, 
had the advantage of choosmg his light and position; 
while Kneller was obliged to catch his traits as ho 
could, and yet succeeded best ; for even his com- 
petitor acknowledged that he drew with happier 
despatch, and coloured a. more faithful likeness. 
The king received the perforniancc with unqualifiied 
applause, and his reputation was forthwith estab- 
lished : orders and sittings multiplied incessantly 
upon him, and he quickly determined to fix his 
residence in England. 

In 1680 Sir Peter Lely died, and JCneller was 


promoted to the rank thus vacated, of portrait 
painter to his majesty, who, four years after, sent 
him to Paris to take a pictui'e of Louis XIV. 
During this interval, the death of Charles occurred; 
but Kneller lost nothing by the event, for he was 
distinguished with great favAurs by his successor, 
who also sat for a portrait. The revolution tended 
still more to augment his prosperity : he was com- 
missioned by William to paint the plenipotentiu'ies 

Ryswick ; and upon his return to England in 
H>92, was knighted, presented with a gold medal 
and chain, valued at three hundred guineas, and 
nuinmated a gentleman of Itie Privy Chamber. 
Tliis was the climax of his career : for William, or 
rather for William’s Queen Mary, he painted his 
portraits of the British admirals, his beauties of 
llampton Court. During the reign of William, he 
also made his celebrated likenesses of the Kit-Cat j 
Club. His official employments and state patron- 
age were continued under equal circuinstauceB of 
regard during the reign of Anne, who employed 
him to paint her a picture of Charles, then Arch- 
duke, but afterwards Emperor of Austria, an occu- 
q)ation for which he was recompensed by the title of 
Hereditary Knight of the Roman Empire. Equally 
prized by both the great contending parties in the 
nation, no vicissitudes in tho order of state pr<}- 
ceeduigs could affect liis popularity : by George 1. 
he was caressed as signally as ^y any of Ikis pre- 
decessors, and created a Baronet. George, too, 
was the last of five British sovertngns who sat to 
him for their portraits, and were all outlived by 
him. 

Employment thus protracted, and popularity so 
constant, of course begot a circle of acquaintances 
equally extensive, and a fortune comparatively 
ample, which was enhanced by the particular 
friendship of some of the first men of the age. 
Though eager in the acquibUtun of money, Kneller 
was not altogether illibei'arin the use he made of 
his gains, and led a lite of hospitality and tasteful 
magnificence^ He lost 20,000/. by the Soutli Sea 
bul^lo, but recovered his means so carefully as to 
leave behind him an estate of 2000/. a year at his 
death. It was somewhat burthenod, however; and 
was realized by charging twenty guineas mr a 
head ; twenty-five for a head with one hand intro- 
duced bn the canvass ; thirty fur a half, and sixty 
guineas for a whole length picture, lie kept a 
country-house at Whitton, near Hampton Court, 
and was there accustomed to entertain the fii'st 
wits and best authors of his day. By these he was 
valued, not solely as a painter, but also as a 
huTuourist, a^man of lively conversational talent, 
and eminent foi repartee. As a member of the Kit- 
Cat Club, he was tlie intimate associate of noblemen 
and sUitesmen of the highest rank and merit, from 
whom he derived no mean portion of his celebrity. 
A liccntioiA man, particularly in matters concern- 
ing religion, he was also a very free liver, and yet 
enjoyed capital health, almost to the very last 
stage of an advanced old age. lie never once 
ceased to cultivate his art, and died in consequence 
of the enervation produced by a fever, from which 
he was partially recovered by the skill of Dr. 
Mead, in October, 1723. His obsequies were cele- 
brated with flattering pomp : the body lay in state 
in London, and was then removed to a vault ex- 
pressly prepared for its i-eception at Whitton. 

It is to Kneller we must trace the dawning of a 
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Rt^yal Academy, for we are told that an asaocia- 
tiou of artists, for the purpose of exhibiting paint- 
ings, was instituted in 1711. They held their 
* meetings at the private residence of some one 
member or another, and chose Sir Godfrey head 
of their body ; but no Wount of their proceedings 
has been preserved. Kiieller’s i>rmcipjil perform- 
ances have already been mentioned ; they comprise 
the pieces at Hampton Court Palace ; the series of 
Admirals, originally dispersed amongst the Uoyah 
I^alaces, but latterly allocated at Greenwich Hos- 
l»ital, by George IV. ; the heads of the Kit-Cat 
Club ; and poi'traits hf almost every cliaractcr who 
figi:red with distinction during the long jieriod of^ 
his lifetime. Of sil his productions, he is said to 
have set the highest value upon “The Cliinese Con- 
verted,” in Windsor Castle ; and certainly it is 
t'^minently entitled to all the honours of his pre- 
ference. But if it lisplays how much he could 
effect, it aiso inspij’es a regret that ho should have 
so rarely exerted the fulness of his powers. Upon 
a par with this, in the portrait line, may be placed 
a head of Sir Isaac Newton, which it would not 
disparage the pencil of any master to own. Nearly* 
all his •pieces have been engraved. His drawing 
is free and lively, but often loose ; his attitudes are 
striking, but in the subordiriaio parts generally ill- 
proportioned ; his colouring is frequently true, and 
hiiely blended, bubJiis imagination was poor. The 
air of his lieads, though cliaracteris<'d f)y a same- 
ness wliich almoiA approaches to physiogimmieul 
identity, is tasteful : the hair is made to iall with 
marked ease and nature, and the drapery which lie 
iuvcntc‘d for liis females is fanciful and engaging. 
To judge, however, by the majority of his works, 
lu! was a mere portrait painter ; ho bestowed all 
his care upon the head, and aband<*ned the rest of 
the body to dulness and defecth. This obserx ation 
applies to his boat perfoniiaiiccs ; but of llie re- 
maining multitude, which were evidently executed 
for money ak in the blemishes are so many, and 
so egregious, iluit it were vain to criticise tlicir 


faults : they lowered the art, and would sully the 
brightest talents. 

Amongst other preferments, Sir Godfrey en- 
joyed the honour of acting in the cominissioii of 
the peace for the county of Middlesex, a trust in 
which he acqiyred more credit for humanity than 
legal judgment. Of his proceedings with this bias, 
one anecdote has been preserved, which is so nota- 
ble, that it deserves a place in every sketch of his 
worehip*8 life. A gentleman once charged his ser- 
•vaiit before Sir (/odfrey with stealing some money, 
wliich, as it appeared during the course of tiie in- 
quiry, bad been ex]>osed in a certain place for 
the c"^resfl purpose of tempting the poor fellow’s 
honesty. Wlioveiqion the good-natured but indig- 
nant artist dismissed tlie servant, and committed 
the master to prison as the greater rogue. Pope 
alludes to tliis peculiar principle of jurisprudence 
in Ills “ Imitations of Horace,” book 2, epistle 2, 
whore he xvrites : — 

“ *Paith, in sucli case if you should prosecute, 

I think Sir Godfrey should decide the suit, 

Who sent the thief who stole the cash away, 

And punished him that put it in his way.” 

Kneller was as fond of flattery as of money, and 
his x^anity was viably gratified ; for, to sny 
iiothiug of till* coinjilinieiitary treatment he alxxays 
received from the great, poets, not fexver or less 
eminent than Drydeii, Pojie, Addison, Prior, and 
Tickle, concurred in versifying his praises. Of 
these various tributes, i>crhaps, Addison’s Epistle 
on his series of Jinglish sovoridgns, jiays the liighest 
coniplimont both ujion the nuibor and ibe artist. 
At jircsent gntce and lively colouring are the chief 
merits ascribed to Knidler ; while jiovcrty of ima- 
gination and insipidity of action are the faults for 
which lie is most severely eondemned. In his 
heads alone ho showed distinctive talent ; in liis 
figures, their attitudes, and drapery, he was coin- 
mon-pluco, dull, and inexpressive. 
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The principal entrance into the choir is decointed 
xx'ith a stately monument on the left hand to the 
illustrious’ Ncxvtoii, — 

“ wlioi^ sacred dust 

Sleeps here' with kliigs, and hignifics the scene.” 

Upon an elevated sarcophagus is a reclining statue, 
wHh the right arm supported by four thick volumes, 
which arc iusoribed Divinity, Chronol^y, Oimcs, 
PilXL. PttiN. Math. ; and with the left arm iminting 
to a aerull, which is uphold at his feet by winged 
cheruba. The back gromid is occupied by a lofty 
pyi*amid, near the apex of which projects a large 
globe, traced with the course of the comet, which 
apf^eared in I6ffl. Upon this globe is a figure of 
Astronomy; and along die front of the siu'cophagus 
below^* appears a basso-relievo, emblematical of the 
varioaa diSaooverkis for which Newton has become 
celebrated. Among these, a representation of the 
, sun weighe^/ina steelyax^ has been commended 
for ixigoimiity bjr the admirers of a curious idea. 


The whole was e»?cutcd by Rysbrack after a design 
by Kent, and cost 500/., which wfts contributed, not 
by the public, but by the great philosopher’s family. 
A Latin <*pitaph is cut upon tlie pedestal, of xxhieh 
Dr. JoluiMoii made tliis observation : “ Had only 
tho iiaine of Sir Isaac Nexvton been subjoined- to 
the design of this montflnunt, instx>ad of a long detail 
of his discoveries, which no philosopher can want, 
and which none but a philosopher can understand, 
those by whose direction it xvas raised had done 
more honour both to him ahd to themselves.” 

H. S. E. 

ISAACUS Nevs^ton, Eques Auratus, 

Qul aniini vi prope divina 
* * Planetarum Motus, Figures, 
Cometarura Semitas, Ocoaniqiie iEstuft, 

SuA Mathesi faciem prseferente, 
Kadioniin lucis dissimilitudineH, 
Colorumque hide nascontium proprietates 
Q,uas nemo antca vel suspicatus erat, pervestigavit. 
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Naturas, Antiquitatis, S. ScriiHiim) 
Sodulus, sagax^ fidiis Interpres 
Dei 0. M. Majestatem Pliiloaophia asseruit. 

Evangelii simplicitatem inorilms) expresbit. 
Sibi gratuleu tur M ort^ loa 
Tale taiitumquc exKtitibb^ 

IIUtfANI aBNKEIS DECUS ! 

Nat. XXV. Dec. a.d. mdcxlii. Obiit xx, Nov. 

A.D. MDCCXXVif. 

Here is buficd ^ 

Isaac Newton, Ivnight, 

Who, by a strength of mind almost divine. 

And Mathematical principles peculiarly hisfiwn. 
Explored — the Course and Figures of the Planets, 
The Paths of Comc'ts, the tides of the Sea, 

The dissimilarities in Rays of light, 

And, what no other scholar had previously 
imagined, 

The properties of tlie colours thus produced. 

Diligent, sagacious, and faithful, 

In his expositions of Nature, Antiquity, and the 
Holy Scriptures, 

He vindicated by his Pliilosophy the Majesty of 
God mighty and good, 
expressed the simplicity of the Evangelist 
in his manners. 

Mortals rejoice* 

That there has existed such and so great 
AN ORNAMENT OF THE HUMAN RACE! 
He was born on the 2 rith of Deecinlu r, 1642, and 
dic<l oil the 20th of November, 1726. 

The manor of Woolstliorpe, in the parish of Col- 
sterworth, Lincolnshire, was the birth-place of 
Newton. He wiis an only child: his mother had 
be<Mi left a widow about three months before he 
was born, and subso([uenlly entered into a second 
marriage; but seems under all cu’cunistances to 
have discharged her duty to him with exemplary 
care. Jieiiig sent to tlie gminTnar-school of Graii- 
tbain, the pregnancy of his mind and particular 
bent of his genius soon became conspicuous. Ho 
furnished liiinself with a sot of carpenter’s tools, 
and was continually occupied in making little 
knick-lttiacks, wliich were much prized by his com- 
panions for neatness and ingenuity. He was fond 
of dmwiiig, and used to amuse himself bjj taking 
portraits of the scholars: but 4 I 10 most curious 
anecdote of his boyhood is one which describes him 
in the act of determining the force of the wind, by 
comparing how much farther he could leapVith it 
than against it. 

After ])assing through the cc^iree of study taught 
at Grantham, his mother took him homo, and pro- 
posed that, as his father had doiu , and the ances- 
tors of his family befoi*e him for nearly three cen- 
turies, so he too should live upon liis estate, which 
was then valued at about 120 L a-year, and cultivate 
it himself. To this plan he acceded, but, in all 
probability, with very little ardour; for we are 
told, that liaving occasion to go to a neighbouring 
market soon after he became a farmer, lie left liis 
business undone, and for a wliile could no whd!k?e be 
found. At lost some one happened to go into a 
liayloft, aii<l there young Newton was discovered, 
abstracted in a mathematical problem, which he 
was working on the wall. This incident satistied 
his friends that he was fit for something higher 


than sowing and reaping, and accordingly, at the 
suggestion of a maternal uncle, who was a clergy- 
man in the vicinity, he was s^iit to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in his eighteenth year. 

Newton was now in his *j)roper sphere, and the 
rapidity with wliich ho develd^ed the extraordinary 
powei'B of his mind, far exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations. From Euclid, whom he quickly 
comprehended, but did not minutely analyze, he 
vas impelled by the fashion of the day to investi- 
^ gate “ Des Cartes,” Kepler’s " Optics,” and Dr. 
Wallis’s Arithmetica Infinitomm.” Upon this 
latter work it has been conjecthred that ho already 
began to found the “ New Method of Infinite Series 
and Fluxions,” which originally appeared in Latin, 
but subsequently became better known by the trans- 
lation of Mr. Colson, in 1736. Taking up his degree 
of B.A. in 1664, he turned his thoughts to the im- 
proveinont of telescopes. From the expcu'iracnts 
which he was induced to make for this purpose, 
resulted his “ New I’hoory of Light and Colours,” 
proving that light was not, as Des Cartes supposed, 
homogeneous, but hctei’ogeneous, being ci'eated by 
^ union of rays difierently reAangible. 

He was still immersed in this subject, apd the 
telescope, when the plague broke out, mul compelled 
him to take refuge in tlie country, where he spent 
two yeara removed from all congenial associations, 
and sevci'ely devoted to his b^ks. But it was 
coinpamtivoly c»f little moment where Newton 
hap{)ened to be priced, for his •mind was always 
on the alert for discoveries. In this rustic reti'eat» 
an event, simple and fortuitous as it is possible to 
conceive, prompted him into a speculation upon 
which he ftMindcd the great law of gravitation, and 
established his theory of the universe. Sitting one 
day by himself in a garden, he saw an apple fall 
from a tret*, and by this trivial circumstance was 
led to s\ipj>ose, thai as the power with which this 
and all bodies fall i uniform', and not sensibly dimi- 
nished at the farthest distance from the centre of 
the earth to which we can rise, so it must be rea- 
sonAbk^ to conelade that the principle governs all 
matter. As an apple fulls from a tree, thmight the 
philosopher, so wbiilcl it fall from the moon. Pur- 
suing this train of reflexion, and coinparmg the 
periods of the various planets witli their distances 
from tlie sun, ho ascertained that if any power like 
gravity retained them in their courses, the strtmgth 
of that power must decrease in a duplicate propor- 
tion to the distance of its action. Such, in the 
issue, w-as the foundation of his celebrated theory; 
but at the beginning lie was not satisfied with his 
experiments, |ind for {in interval laid aside the 
idea. 

Returning to Cambridge, in 1667, he proceeded 
M.A. and soon after had his attention somewhat 
diverted from all his late enquiries by the friendly 
care of Dr.'^Ban-ow, who resigned in his favour the 
University Professoi'slup of Mathematics during the 
year 1669. And here it may not prove uninter- 
esting to observe, that the intimacy between these 
two distinguished men commenced, as if by a 
fijinpathy of genius, almost at the first mom^t of 
Newton’s entrance at Cambridge, and continued 
close and propitious as long as they were permitted 
to enjoy a common sphere of existence. After a 
little hesitation, Newton made his discoveries^ in 
Optics the subject of a course of lectures, during 
which he brought his doctrine of light and colours 
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to a Btato so perfectly satisfaetory, that he commu- 
nicated it to the Royal Society, of which he had for 
srmie time been a member. It was accordingly 
inserted in their “Transactions” for 1672, but 
gave rise to a controversy so violent and so painful 
to the inventor, that*he suppressed the publication 
of his lectures, which were at that time in the 
press ; abandoned the completion of his “ Infinite 
Series,” and drew bock his ambition to the con- 
' struction of an improved telescope. There remaint, 
however, a distinct publication to be mentioned,* 
which he gave the world during the course of the 
same year. It wfo entitled “Bemardi Varenii. 
Geographia Goneralis, in qua affectiones generaleg 
Telluris explicautur, aucta et illustrata ab I. New- 
ton — The General Geography of Bernard Varenius, 
in which the general affections of the Earth arc 
, explained, augmented and illustrated by 1. New- 
ton.” 

By this time Newton was engaged in an extensive 
correspondence with the best pbilosopbical scholars 
of the age, both at home and abroad, amongst whom 
Leibnitz, perhaps, held the first rank. To liim he 
was induced to comdiunicatc his invention of th<¥ 
“ Infinite Series,” a civility which led to painful 
altercations. After making several observations 
respecting a comet which appeared in 1680, he 
occupied himself in drawing up several propositions 
resptacting the motion and orbit of the moon; these 
afterwards embodied in the “ Philosophical 
Transactions ” fbl’ 1688. He now devoted himself 
exclusively to the composition of his “ Principia,” 
which were sent from the press in 1687, under the 
title of “ Philosophise Naturalis Principia Mathe- 
matica — The Mathematical Principles of Natural 
Philosophy.” This was indeed a work mighty and 
profound, but one, at first, neither well received 
nor understood. It was an abstruse labour, re- 
quiring the deepest study from the most scientific, 
and even now that it has been ably exj)1ained and 
in a manner amply paraphrased, it is far from intel- 
ligible to ordinary understandings. The argumen- 
tation is by no means perspicuous and conseculive, 
the scholar is aided % nothing like that simple 
order which so much delights in Euclid; the Prin- 
cipia are not. arranged according to the logical pre- 
ciseness of definition, theorem, and corollary, but 
are to be comprehended and ihastercd by study, 
intense and long, patiWit comparison, and the 
application of origt^ talent. To possess himself 
fully of the genius of Newton is an enterprise for 
which a man must bring with him no mean acquire- 
ments of his own. Of the opinions which were 
provoked by such a mass o( profound thought and 
immense penetration, one anecdote may supply an 
idea«"^the Marquis do PHopital, himself a clever 
matbematioian, is said, in speaking of the work, to 
have asked an Englisluuan, “ Does Monsieur New- 
ton eat, drink, and sleep, like other mortals I To 
me be appears a celesti^ genius, entirely disen- 
gage firom matter.” 

During the eonrae of the same year, Newton 
further poj^iariaed his name, by taking a forward 
pai^ in the proceedings through which the Univer- 
sity ^ Cambridge re^efted the mandamus by which 
James IL hodeavotmed to procure a degree of M.A. 
for thh Benedictine Rather Francis. He was soon 
aftsT Mnraed to the Hoose of Commems for the 
Uatvermty, nnd retahied his iseat until the conven- 
tien^par&iineiit ,wae dIsiBolved. Ls 1006 he was 


patronised by Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, 
who procured for him the appointment of wjirden 
in the Mint, of which establishment he rose to be 
master in the course of three years. Upon first 
undertalcing this new avocation he resigned his 
professorshif^ of mathematics, in favour of the 
eccentric Whiston, and established himself in a 
house in Leicester Street, Leicester Fields, where 
the emoluments or his office, which amounted to 
a-yeai*, enabled him to live with ease and 
dignity. In 1702 he was elected president of the 
Royal Society, and during the course of the follow- 
ing year published his “ Optics, a Treatise of the 
ReflJkioiis, Refractions, Inflexions, and Coloura of 
Light.” This was his favourite work; he had 
allotted the occasional labours of^no less than thirty 
3 oars to verify the experiments upon which it was 
fomided, and it was fully entitled to all the honours 
of his partiality: for in this science it has been 
justly remarked that he long stood solitary and 
pre-eminent. In his “ Fluxi»)ns,” which formed a 
compendium to the “ Treatise on Optica,” and also 
in the principle of gravity by which he resolved the 
solar system, hints were borrowed, and facts adopted 
from others; but in dissecting the particles which 
compose a ray of light, in showing that they ad- 
mitted of no farther distinction, and in discovering 
the peculiar refipngibility into which the particles 
thus separated diverged; be revealed most of the 
mysteries in the science of light, and nearly com- 
pleted all the knowledge to be attained of its beau- 
ties, It should not however be concealed, that the 
theory of light had previously been illustrated by 
Grimaldi the Jesuit, who, dying a-t Bologna in 1663, 
left behind him “ Physico-Mathesis de Lumine, 
ColoribuSy et Iride, aliisque annexis, Lib. II.” This 
work was printed in 1665. The experiments upon 
which it was founded principally I'egarded the in- 
flexions of the rays in reachuig a substance, and 
their dilation on the prism. So far Newton was 
preceded,' but his discovery of their refrangibility 
was original. Here too it is observable that Leibnitz 
divides with Newton the honour of discovering the 
differential calculus. As this event led to a long 
and angry controversy, and at one time waxed so 
warm as to be considered a matter of national 
jealousy, we shall add a few words explanatory of 
the position in which the circumstances have been 
placed by Dr. Guhriuer, the author of “ The Life 
of Leibnitz,” published at Breslau in 1843. The 
doctor does equal justice to tht Englishman and 
German, contending for an independent disco- 
very by each, oit the ground that the “ Fiuxional 
Method,” and “ Differential Calculus,” are not 
identical inventions^ but different discoveries, origi- 
nating in separate sources and occupying different 
spheres of application. Philosophy came to Leibnitz 
and Newton by two very different routes. The 
former received it from the scholastic writers first, 
and afterwards from Des Cartes. Newton’s mind 
was educated in strictly mathematical exercises, 
aided by optical experiments and developed by the 
studjr of astronejiuy. Copemiens, Tycho Bnthe, 
Kepler, and Galileo were his masters This origi- 
nal d^rer8ity in tlie character of their studies induced 
a like diversity in the results at which they respec- 
tively arrived. “ Not by the fluxions of lines,” sap 
Leibnitz, “ but by the differences of number, did 
I come to fliat result — and this way I think the 
most analytic.” Leibnitz communicated clear traces 
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of this discovery in Au^st 1670, and as Biot ob< 
serves, ** went farther than was necessary to show 
Newton that he [Leibnitz] was already at least on 
the way to a calculus similar to Huxions, and tliat he 
was already close on the same, if ho did not already 
possess it.” Thereupon Newton, who ]^ad discovered 
fluxions in 166 «'y, hastens to relate that he possessed 
certain methods of universal application, but instead 
of communicating them, he wrapped them up in 
two anagrams of transposed lette^, and so founded 
his title to a priority of the invention deposited in' 
Leibnitz own hands. This disposition to conceal- 
ment,” well observes Pr. Guhraucr, “ this envy at 
discoveries in the kingdom of spirits, in the Sbpire 
of truth, Newton shares with the greatest geometers 
and natural philosophers of his age,” which Goethe, 
with particidar reference to Newton, seemed dis- 
posed even to justify from human nature, when he 
observes, “ Viewed very closely, the contests on the 
priority of a discovery, are contests for exbtence 
itself. Galileo, to preserve himself, deposited his 
discoveries in anagrams, with dates attached to 
them, with his friends, and so secured himself the 
honour of possession. As soon as academies and 
societies formed themselves, they were the proper 
courts of justice which had to receive and keep 
them. A mail mentioned his discovery, a protocol 
was made of it, preserved in the a^, and the author 
could thereby prove his claim. Thus Newton in 
1671 brings forward his newly found catopti-ic 
telescope, he lays it before the academy and requests 
them to preserve his claim to it. And so he depo- 
sited after six years his discovciy of his Fluxions 
ILickoniiig in Anagrams, in the hands of his rival 
— this time not without danger of his imputation, 
and even of his honour.” 

The profound labours by which Newton earned 
his fame have here been faintly recapitulated, and 
the honours with which it was crowned are now to 
be noticed. Queen Anne distinguished him by 
particular notice, and gave him his knighthood in 
1705. During the following reign favours more 
gracious awaited him; for Caroline, Princess of 
Wales, having a taste for philosophical pursuits, 
frequently courted his society, and used to make a 
boast of being born in the same age with him. It 
was to^his princess that he communic&ted the ma- 
nuscript of a chronological work, which he had 
composed for his private satisfaction, bnti^did not 
intend to publish. Her royal highness, however, 
thinking highly sf the performance, and being 
anxious to extend his reputation, obtained a copy, 
which was soon after surreptitiously printed in 
Paris, with animadversions by another author. This 
y^s the Abbe Conti, and he hq4 Ihe confidence to 
justify his conduct, by pretending that his altera- 
tions had materially improved the volume. A 
literary dispute was thus excited, which raged with 
some passion, and though it greatly mortified New- 
ton, established his right to the work. 

From the time of his appointment to the Mint, 
Newton devoted himself so assiduously to the 
duties of his office, and to those (Jf member of par- 
liament for his own University, which he long re- 
presented, that philosophy became almost a 
dary object with him. Fortunately, however, for 
the woHd, he seems to have pi*evioiisly developed 
in full every discovery that occurred to his corapre- 
hewive and penetrating ge^jus. His manner of 
living was regular^ temperate, and frugal to a 


nicely ; he enjoyed a capital state of health up to 
the period of his eightieth year, but at that date a 
calculous disease began to affect him, which was 
soon found to be incurable. This disorder occa- 
sioned the most poignant sufferings, and ultimately 
put an end to his days, in die .eighty-fifth year of 
his age. His obsequies were solemnised with con- 
siderable pomp ; the body lay in state at the Jeru- 
salem Chamber, and was escorted into Westminster 
Abbey by a long train of admirers of exalted rank, 
amongst whom two dukes and three earls supported 
the pall. His stature was moderate, thin in youth, 
but rather corpulent in old agi&. The expression of 
^his countenance was pleasing and venerable, but 
indicative in no marked degree^of that profound 
sagacity which enhanced his works. Old as he 
lived to be, he never was obliged to wear spectacles, 
and, as is said, only lost one tooffi. 0 

Newt(in*s private character has been painted in 
very different colours by succeeding writers; for 
many years he was described as the perfect model 
of a philosopher; patience, modesty, disinterested- 
ness, and indefatigability distinguished his thoughts, 
*his writings, and his actions^ according to one set 
of authorities, with peculiar charms and the hap- 
piest success. These delight to tell us how, in the 
decline of his life, he was subjected to fits of pain 
so intense, that large drops of perspiration would 
run down his face while they lasted. Yet he never 
complainod, never stopped the study, or broke up 
the company with which ho might happen to be 
engaged at the moment, but as soon as the paroxysm 
ceased, talked or read on with alacrity. He had a 
favourite dog, which he used to call Diamond, and 
one evening as the animal was wantoning about his 
study, it knocked down a candle, and set fire to a 
heap of manuscript calculations, upon which he 
had been employed for years. The loss was irre- 
trievable, but the resigned philosopher only ex- 
claimed with simplicity, Ah, Diamond, Diamond, 
you little know whnt mischief youVe been doing,” 
Of his meutol abstraction, and indifference to the 
common course of things, anecdotes the most amus- 
ing arc recited. He would sometimes rise at his 
usual hour, but dt thinking for half the day, on the 
side of his bed, with his clothes half on. Superior 
in a manner to the wants of nature, he has been 
known” when occupied with a subject, to go for a 
day without food, and at other times, when he did 
obey the summons to a meal, he would sit down to 
the table, but forgetting what lie came for, leave 
the dishes untouched before him for hours toge- 
ther. 

Biogi’aphers however are no longer unanimous in 
representing the author of the “Prineipia” as so 
saintly in temper, so meek, and so detached from 
worldly interests, that by the mere strength of 
colouring his portrait appears something more than 
human. T!ie great man’s life now furnishes poste- 
rity with the usual topics for sympathy, which 
arise from the fact that it participated iu no small 
degree in the weaknesses f‘f our common nature. 
True we are thus shocked and perplexed, but never- 
theless the odious truth has come, exhibiting Sir 
Isaac New’ton with all his grand conceptions and 
profound disooveries, a fretful, peevish, and some- 
times even a malicious intriguer; jealous of a 
generous rival, and stealthily contriving to deprive 
him of his legitimate honour. For these mean 
traits we might have prepared ourselves by tracing 
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the sort of chicanery he was ]{m»wii to liave prac- 
tised in eaboming managers in* the Leibnitz con- 
troyersjr, and the pubUcation of the ** Commercium 
Kpistoheum ” on his behalf by the Royal Society. 
But these spots on the purity and moral rectitude 
of the philosopher’s character, however dark and 
disagreeable, leave the quality and order of his 
mind and its products as original, vigorous, and 
pre-eminent as ever. England still hails him as 
one of her greatest philosophers, and the civilise^ 
world admits, that amongst tlie few minds of undis- < 
puted pre-eminence by which the sphere of human 
knowledge has been«elovated and enlarged, Newton 
ranks upon an equality with the highest and most 
powerful. To tilip praise so finely passed upon hint 
by Hume no exception can be taken. Newton,” 
says that elegant historiiin and most accurate rea- 
soner, this isla^ may boast of having produced 
the greatest and rarest genius that ever arose for 
the ornament and instruction of the species in phi- 
losophical, astronomtcal, *ntd mathematical know- 
ledge.” Having led a lire or celibacy, his fortune. 


amounting to 32,000/., was inherited by the family 
of his sister, Mrs. Conduit. 

He left a mass of manuscripts, amongst which 
were many to show that he was in the habit of 
I devoting much of his attention to theological ques- 
I tiuns, and that amongst .these the more mystical 
were those ii/whicli ho took most interest. Amongst 
I them, by way of specimen, may be mentioned the 
1 “ Prophetic Style,” “ The Host of Heaven,” “ The 
Revelations,” “ The S^ctuary,” " The Working of 
the Mystery of Iniquity,” “ The Contest between 
the Host of Heaven,” and “ The Traiisgressors of 
the Covenant.” The whole were submitted by his 
execsitoi's to Dr. Pellet, and a committee of the Royal 
Society, who rei)orto(l as lit for publication only one 
work, “Cii th« Chronology of the Kingdoms of 
Antiquity,” which accordingly api)eared. Two other 
tracts were afterwards jmhlished, one on the “ l*ro- 
phecior ot Daniel, and the Apocalypse,” and the 
other, “On Two Notable Corruptions of Scrip- 
tui*e.” 


WILLIAM CROFT. 


Directly contiguAis to the monument of Dr. Blow, 
in the north ais|p, is a quarter body bust, well 
wrought in the a<*ademic ivibes of a Doctor in 
Music, representing Wiilwun Croft, one of the 
organists of the Abbey. It stands upon a large 
entablature of white marble, beneath which an 
organ is introduced in relievo. The epitaph is 
couched in classical Latin, and may be thus ren- 
dered 

Hie juxta sepultus est 
Gulielmus Croet, Musicie Doctor, 
Regiique'sacelli et hujusce Ecclesim Collegia) 

Harmoniam a pru^el.'.rissimo modulandi artifice, 
Cui alteruin jam glaadit latus, 

Feliciter derivavit : 

S<'Isquc cclebratis opeilbuB, 

Quse Deo conseeravit plurima, 

Studiose provexit ; t 

Nec Rolemnitate ton turn mmicrcmm, 

Sed et iugenii ct morum et vultus quidem suavitate, 
commexidavit. 

Inter mortalia 

Per quinquaginta fere anno& , 

Cum summo versg,tiis canchir#; 

Nec ullo humanitatis officio conspexior 
Onion erga sues quotquot instituei'it alumnos, 
Amicitill et charitate v-ere paternd, 

^ xiv die Augusti A. D. mdgcxxyii. 

Ad cmlitum demigravit chorufn, 
Proesentior concentibus Angclorum, 

Suum additurus Hallelujah. 

Hereby lies interred, 

William Croft, Doeh»r in Music, 

And Organist 

Of the King’s Chapel, and this Collegiate Church. 
His art in Harmony 

Was happily deiived from that great master of 
modulation, 

Whose side ho now pi^tects ; 


He studiously advanc(‘d himself 
By his own celebrated compositions, 

Of whieJi not a few were consecrated to Heaven ; 
And was not more exquisitely commendable 
For the solemnity of his itumberH 
Than the amenity of his manners, his talents, and 
even his features. 

With mankind. 

During a space of nearly fifty years, 

He was spotlessly cunvcrsuut, 

Nor in a duty of humanity more admirable 
Than the friendliness and truly paternal charity 
With which he educated his pupils. 

On the fourteenth day of August, iu the year 

MDCCXXVll. 

He emigrated to iho Heavenly Choir, 

With that concert ^)f AngoJs, for which he was 
better fitte«l, ^ 

Adding his Hallelujah. 

Thei% is no department of BritLsh Biogi'aphy 
whicli has been less attended to,,tlian that of musi- 
cal composei*B. No iiKiuiry, however patient, into* 
the causes of this neglect can retrieve the informa- 
tion thus lost ; and no such piu:suit, therefore, is 
instituted here. In this predicament, so discredit- 
able to his country, stands the suhjeqt of this 
article, a man of unquestionable talents, whose 
monument and epitaph are '^suilicicnt to indicate 
that he deserved a better fate. Nor is he the only 
member of the same profession, whose life and 
actions have been sunk into insignificance, after 
receiving the honour of being commemorated in 
Westminster Abbey : his succebsor, Dr. Cooke, and 
Bartlcman, Cooke’s pupil, have been similarly 
tz^attd : it is with tlie simple intention of dismiss- 
ing at one effort so many painful because defective 
themes, that tiie few matters of fact which have 
been preserved of all three are given under this 
one head. 

William Croft was t)orn at Nether Eatington, in 
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Warwickshire, during the year 1677. Originally j 
a singing boy at the Chapel Iloyal, ho received his | 
musical education under Doctor Blow ; and the j 
first preferment we know him to have attained was 
that of organist at St. Anne's Church, Westminster. 
In 1707 he was associated with Ms master, Dr. 
Blow, as joint organist of the i'hapel Royal ; and 
upon the death of that professor, in the conrse of 
Uie following year, was appointed to the seats left 
vacant by him both in thcChapOl Royal and West-# 
minster Abbey. In 1712 he selected, and ]mb- 
lished, under the title of “Divine Harmony,” a 
collection of the anthems introduced into tlic ser- 
vice of the Chapel Royal, Westminster Abbey, 
and St. Paul’s — ii coiiinion-place work, comprising 
words, but no music ; which, as it was in no par- 
ticular respect wanted by tlie public, never at- 
tracted either praise or pati'onage. Prefixed to 
it was a dissertation on church music, which, 
though somewhat misplaced in a volume contain^ 
ing no music at all, was estimable for some judici- 
ous remarks. In I 7 IS he was admitted to his 
degree of Doctor in Music, by the University of 
Oxford, and for his exercise upon the occasion set 
to music two odes, written by Dr. Trappe, the one 
in Latin and the other in Koglish. 

Jn 1724 , Dr. Croft published the work, upon the 
merits of which his reputation* has chiefly been 
founded. That was his Musica Sacra,” splen- 
didly edited by subscription^ in two volumes, folio, 
and consisting of clioral pieces, and a burial ser- 
vice of bis own composition, with a supplement of 
select anthems. This being the first work of the 
kind engraved in 8C(ji*e on pewter plates, is prized, 
independently of its beauties, as a curiosity in Eng- 
lish art. By the privilege of his situation he set 
to music many odes, and composed several thanks- 
giving anthems, which were written to celebrate 
the victories of Marlborough, and performed when- 
ever Queen Anno went in state to return thanks to 
heaven for the national success in arms — a bar- 
barous oblation, which mau in his vanity is always 
prompt to ofler, but which it is by no means reason- 
able to suppose the Deity can be pleased to re- 
ceive. 

Exclusive of his compositions for the Church, 
Dr. Clbft is also known as the author of several 
instrumental solos, sonatas, and many popular 
songs, among which, that to Byron’s words, “ My 
time, O, ye Muses,” Ate. has prin^ifially beeu com- 
mended. He dibd, as is particularised in his 
epitaph, in consequence of a cold, which wag either 
caught or fatally aggravated by bis professional 
attendance at the coronation of George II. He 
has been placed in the first rank of English musi- 
cians, and is characterized by Dr. Burney as one 
who sometimes succeeds in being grand, though 
he never rises to sublimity, and is always feeblest 
in his quicker movements. 

This is a succinct memoir : — ^Imt of Dr. Cooke, 
who was buried, and has a memorial tablet with a 
coat of arms above and a music Jbook below it, in 
the cloisters, tliere is less to bo told ; even the bare 
matter of his epitaph is his biography. The^or^i- 
nary sources of iufi)rmation only add that he was 
chiefly happy in the composition of glees, among 
which “ How sleep the Brave,” ‘‘ Hark, hark, the 
Lark,” and “ In the merry month of May,” have 
beeu especial favourites. Besides the preferments 
mentioned in the following inscription, he also held 


the i^t of on^ist to the parish church of St. 
Martin in the Fields, and retained all Ids honours 
to the period of his death, which took pUce at his 
residence in Dorset Court, Parliament Street. 

The notice upon the marUe tablet runs thus 

• 

Near this place ore deposited 
The remains of Benjamin Cooke, 

Doctor of Music in the universities of 

* Oxford and Cambridge, and Organist and 
Master of the Choristers of this Collegiate 

Church, for above tj^irty years, 
llis profession^ knowledge, talents, and skill, 

, Wei-c j>rofound, various, and pleasing ; 

In bis works they are rcdlirded, and 
Within these walls their power has been felt and 
understood. 

The simplicity of his ihanners, * 

The integrity of Ids heart, and the innocence of 
his life. 

Have numbered him among those 
Who kept the commandments of God, and 
The faith of the Saviour Jesus Christ. 

* He departed this life on the 14th of September, 

171)3, and in the 5Dth year of his age*. 

Almost touching the marble from winch these 
lines are copied, is another and nearly a similar 
tablet, with the following meiftorlal, written by 

Dr. Ireland, late Dean of Westminster. 

• 

To the memory of James Babtleman, 
Formerly a chorister and lay clerk of Westminster 
Abbey, and Gentleman of his Majesty’s 
Royal Chapel ; 

Educated by Dr. Cooke, 

He caught all the taste and science of iliat great 
master, 

Which ho augmented and adorned with the peculiar 
powers of his native genius. 

He possessed qualities which are seldom united — 
A lively eiAhusiasm, with an exact judgment, 
And established a perfect model of a correct style 
in singing, 

And a commanding voice, simple and powerful. 
Tender and ^dignified, solemn, chaste, and 
purely English. 

His Bo&al and domestic virtues coiTcsponded with 
these rare endowments ; 

Affectionate, liberal, sincere, and open-hearted, 
He was not less beloved by his family and friends. 
Than admired by all for his pre-eminence in his 
profession. 

He was bom l^th Scpt.»1769» died 15th April, 1821, 
And was buried in this cloister near his beloved 
master. 

Had it ^een specified in this commemoration, 
that Bartleman’s voice was a bass, the epitaph 
would have comprised almost all that can bt! re- 
lated of the subject of it. He was brought up as a 
chorister of the Chapel Hoyal, and made liis first ap- 
pearance before the public r.r a singer at some con- 
certs in the Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where tho great compass and 
singular sweetness of his tones attracted immediate 
applause. Being soon after engaged at the con- 
certs of Antient Music, he rose with rapidity to the 
head of his profession, and eventually became a 
proprietor of tlie rooms in Hanover Square, and a 
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oonductor of the concerted entertainments given at publication of the songs he used sii*^ ^ 
them. No En^ish singer^ during his lifetime, greatest effect was undertak wh^n he war rc 

equalled him either in taste or capacity, and he mo^ed from them, ^iis funeral, w)..cii ^as public, 
not been surpassed since his death. Ho was the was honoured with ^lie attendance of a long train 
only support of two «sisters, for whose benefit a of professional \r ^hren and eminent 'ner Is 


WILLIAM CK)NGRr\u:, 

“ Great Jonson did by strengl jf judgment please, 

Ybt doubling Fletcher’s force, he #antB his ease ; 

In diiferitig talents bothhdorned their age, 

One for the study, t’other r the stage. 

But both to Congreve Justly sual. suomit. 

One matched in judgment I: ’’'“matched in wit.” 

D YDKK. 


At the e:;treTnity of the south aisle, adjoining tne 
principal entrance, is the monument of William 
Congreve, wrought in fine marble. It consists of a 
good half-body bust, ijt profile, resting on a pedes- 
tal, whicli is enrichbd* with dramatic and poetical* 
emblems. It is the^ work of F. Bird. The inscrip- 
tion, written by the Duchess of Marlborough, rmis 
thus : — 

Mr. William Congreve died Jan. y® i9th, 1728, 
and was fiuried near this place ; to whose 
mtNnl vd^bts mcpiory this moiniiueiit is sett up 
Dutchess of MARUiOROunii, ss 
mm bdw dearly she remembers the happiness she 
enjoyed m the sincere firiendshipp of so worthy and 
honest a man, whose virtue, candour, and witt 
gained him the love and esteem of the present age, 
and whose writings will be the admiration of the 
future. 

The time of Congreve’s birth is not precisely 
known, and the place of it is disputed. Upon his 
own assertion, which, it is to be observod, 1ms been 
sharply called in question, he was bofti in the year 
1872, at Bardsa, near Leeds, in Yorkshire. His 
family be!oi!:; 5 e(l to StafFurdsliire, and was able to 
trace a descent beyonrl the Norman conquest. 
Tlicir seats in the county were at Congreve and 
Stratton, but thpir estates, though anciently nume- 
rous and valuable, had been considerably dimfiiished 
before the time of the poet, llis father was an 
officer, quartered, about the period of the poet’s 
birth, ill Ireland, where he was also agent of the Earl 
of Burlington’s cstOites, upon which, according to iJse 
impression of many contemporaries, the poet was 
bom. Be this true or iioL it, is oqrtaiii that his 
education was exclusively Trisib ; for lie received 
the first rudiments of leai’ning at the college of Kil- 
kekmy,-— whei^e be gave early instances of poetical 
talent, particularly by acopy of verses on the death 
ol^hls master’s magpie — and he completed his studies 
at the University of Dublin. 

As ConMve^ |he father, lived by a profession, 
he naturally desfi^ to see his son gain something 
by one tuo; aand aeeordingly had him entered a 
Btudent-aidaW in the Middle Temple, during his 
sixleenth year. He fivpd for several years in cham- 
.bjK but iosiead of learning profession, divert- 
ej^Mmaelf with ^^compositions, and made 

IfisSkst (^saay as an aufiiihr by publisliing, in his 
jf^aeteentbjw^ a novel entitled the ^Xnco^ita,or 
liove and Duty Reconciled.” As the volume has 


long been ^ut of print, it is not easy to deRcribe or 
to criticise it, but by hearsay: his biographers B(>em 
to ha e praised it without having read it ; and the 
greatest merits they attribute to it are, that it was 
uncummou for such a time of life, and was both 
projected and executed according to the rules of 
poetic art. ^ 

That Congreve binisclf was little satisfied with it 
is most likely, f#r he immediately directed his 
mill to another species of composition. Before he 
had comple*'‘d his ouo-and-tweut'eth year, he gaie 
to the stage “The Old Ba>-helor,” a brilliant 

iji . dy, of which, tin a subsequent occasion, he 
’ .*es*‘ ited the world with this vapid history : — “ It 
was written some ycai’s before it was acted. When 
I wrot'* it, 1 had little thoughts of the stage, but did 
it to an . ) myself in a slow recovery from a fit of 
sickiies >^terwards, through my indiscretion, it 
was sec ; and in some little time acted ; and 1, 
through remainder of iny indiscretion, sutferwi 
myself to be drawn into the lu’osecutiun of a diffi- 
cult and thankless study, and to be involved in a 
perpetual war with knaves and fools.” All this is 
affected and commonplace: to return to sense ai d 
facts; the play, after receiving sonic corrections, 
was introduced to the theatre, with high compli- 
ments, by Drydon and Southern, and was repre- 
sented, with flattering effect, by the united toinpa- | 
nica in Drury Lane. The prol(.j,je was spoken by I 
Ml’S, '^mcegirdlo, the epilogue by Mi’S. Barry; and 
its su» was raade the subject of a paper in tlic I 
“Tatler” by 'Vddisnn Dr. JoliAsun has criticised 
it so fairly as to leave further coimnent a task of 
supercAigation. It will be found,” he says, “ to 
be fine of these comedies which may be made by a 
mind vigorous and acute, and furnished with comic 
charactei*s by the perusal of other poets, without 
much actual commerce with monUind. The dialogue 
18 one constant recipic^cation of conceits, or clash of 
wii, in which nothing flows necessarily from tlie 
occasion, or is dictated by nature. The characters, 
both of men and women, are either fictitious and 
artificial ; as those of lleartwell, and the Ladies : 
or easy and ooifimon, as Wiitol, a tame idiot; 
Bluff, a swaggering coward ; Fondlewife, a jealous 
pifiitifti; and me catastrophe arises from a mistake, 
not very probably produced, — by marrying a woman 
in a mask.” 

Notwithstanding its merits, “The Old Bachelor” 
has for years lost Its place on the stage, and is now 
only read by the scholar, who is bound by the 
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t mdih'onf hm r^^jjutntiou to b< cnjjversfiiit with 
th ^ ’ 9 been praised in the Jiteratnrc of his 
CO <tr: It brought t^e ntl*or n ar>ple siutre of 
j'opuia , and subst ' nth 'ewara: he was mom* 
mended by ‘ts success U' le notice of *i© fcarl of 
Ilaliiax, who dcMgliting to he rauhul tthe' Mfeceuas 
of the age, promoted < Joiigreve to offi<*e at the first 
opportunity. He wa^ firs*^ made a fommlasioncr 
for licensing hackney-coaches; afterw^nis appointed 
I to a place in the Pipe-nffice, and oyrain advai. ^ tf‘ 
a situation in the Custom House. Prom those ^ ts 
I he quickly derived a handsome cvc’^ue of f <)/. 
a-year, and had the satisfaction o. trea^ y 

his patron as a iriend. He was ini <*d t ^lie 

leading members the admiuistratio Seccime 
a welcome associate in their hours 0 'xation. 
Nor did he neglect the means hy wiiieh he so 
happily rose; he composed with ease, and produced 
new works with coinmendahlc regularity. 

In the very next year, 1694, he brought fors»ard 
the “ Double Dealer,** a comedy, n’hich was received 
with the same partiality as its pi'edecessor by the 
poets, but with loss favour by the people. It was 
dedicated, with elaborate flattery, to the Earl of 
Halifax; was acted with the best strength of the 
company, but failed, and gave the author no passing 
discontent/ The loason, however, was not without 
its* benefit, for in “Love for Lovq|** which he had 
r(‘ady for the ensuing sea ^o' , be has exhibited a 
better portraiture of tin oiiitiers and conduct of 
life than in any other of his pieces. The circum- 
stances under which this i>lay aj)peared wore highly 
propitious : the best actors, with Betterton at their 
head, had just emancipated thcinsol vos from the des- 
potism of old Hich, and settled in u theatre built for 
them by public subscription in Portugal -street, 
Portugal-row, Lincolu*8 Inn Fields; wheu ^.ongi 
presented “ Love for Love,” as an op^iring play, 
B( tterton delivered the prologue, and Mrs, Brace- 
girdle the epilogue, wliich w;is written by Ituwe. 
The lious< was crowded to suffocation ; and eveji 
the stage was thronged with beaus, courtiers, and 
w its. Every one seemed anxious to see the new 
establishment thrive, and all therefore were dis- 
posed to applaud the perfoi*manee, and by a strik- 
ing coincidence of fortune it was iKuestly desojrved. 
Tliis ptipularity induced the proprietors to give the 
author a share in the interest of patent, upon 
the condition of receiving a new pj. from him for 
each season. That he never fulfilled the concract 
it is perhaps needless to obF ve, for ;>oets like 
lovers are proverbially incons^it ; and es for the 
share, he sold it when Sir Jo. n Vanbrugh built th*» 
new house in the Haymar* 't. 

Having thus secured his lanli c dv, ho re- 
solved to try his powers in -mg dy after a 
preparation of two years, finished the ‘ Mourning 
Bride.** This was the most successful of his dramas: 
at the period of its first appearance, it wiis act ' %r 
oftener tlian any of his others, and hw b(;en m 
frequently revived, that it still retains its place in 
the catalogue of acting plays. It is a good specimen 
of our second tragic school : sonoftus, regular, and 
correct, it never penetrates into the recesses of 
human feeling, nor extends to the excess of li^mln 
passion; it rouses neither surprise nor terror, and 
almost wearies with even pleasure. It wm dedicated 
to the Princess Anne of Denmark, and was a particu- 
lar favourite with the author. He not only gave more 
time to the composition of it than to his former 


plays, but took a pride in revising it after it was 
printed. One description in it has been quoted 
among the happiest passages in the wide range of 
English poetry,^ 

'* Almsaia. It was a fancied noise, tor all is hushed. 

Lsoxora. It bore the accent of a human voice. 

Almxbia. It was thy fear, or else some transient wind 
IVhistling through hollows of this vaulted aisle : 

» We'JJ listen— 

• liHoxoKA. Hark! 

Almxhia Xo, all is hushed and still as death.— 'Tis 
dreadAill m 

How n>verend is the face of this tall pile, 

• Whose pillars raise their marble heads 

To bear alolt the arched add ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made stedfast and im- 
moveable, 

Looking tranquillity 1 It strikes an awe t P 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 

And shoot a cbilness to my trembling heart. 

(live me thy hand, and let me liear thy voice ; 
Kay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
, Thy voice— my owi^ affrights me with its 

echoes.*' 

• 

Another year revolved, and Congreve prepared 
a new comedy — “ The Way of the World it was 
damned ; and he forthwith took leave of the stage 
in high dudgeon. Notwithstaiidirilr this niisforiune, 
ho dedicated the }day to the Karl of Montague, with 
a fawning paiieg}Tic, and took ocdksioii to insinuate, 
that 'he public bad been both inconsiderate and 
rugntteful to him; as he had expended much labour 
and thought iiimii the coinpomtion. At this point 
his literary life may be said to terminate ; for, 
although there remain one or two othin* perform- 
ances of Ins to be noticed, they are both trifling in 
their nature, and inferior in merit. He had not yf;t 
completed his six-and-twentieth year; and it is a 
fact as admimble es unusmu, that he had established 
his reputation at an age when other men begin to 
lay tlic foundAtions of it. It is always painful to 
think rf talents languishing in poverty; but when, 
as in the ju'esent case, they are rewarded with 
promptitude and generosity, it is provoking to find 
the author tuiiiing a coxcomb, and renouncing the 
pursuits by which he gained profit and pleasure, 
and despising the means by which he became dis- 
tiiij^ished. 

Tliis was about the time at w'hich Collier began 
that battle with the tlieatros, which has been aln^y 
noticed in tlie life of Hettorton. By him Congreve’s 
' ays were attacked seriatim; and after some hesi- 
tation, the lattor publislii^d a defence, in eight letters 
addressed to his friend Walter Moyle, 'SS»q* In 
these he protests at the very outset against ^ling 
names, but uses language quite as offensive as that 
he complains of ; fur be talks of removing passages 
from bis a&ver8ary*8 dunghill, which were only 
tainted by his breath ; “ and when,** he adds, “ 1 
nave washed *em of that filth which they have 
contracted in passing through his dirty hands, let 
their own innocence protect *ein. Mr. Collier in 
the high vigour of his obscejuty first commits a rajie 
upon my wori, and then charges *em with obsce- 
nity.” This extract is from tlie first letter: the 
second gives a schoolboy’s definition of comedy from 
Aristotle, which is neither ajitly introduced, nor 
well applied ; but in the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh, he enters upon his own defence, and 
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prospers ss he proceeds. He is pertinent, and 
impressive ; he admits some improprieties, and 
thus gives ah air of candour to his reasoning, which 
his opponent greatly wants. Had the issue of the 
contest rested solely Ibetween Collier and Congreve, 
the former had never triumphed as he did ; for the 
latter has frequently the best of the tilt as far as 
regards himself. But unfortunately, he is by no 
means so forcible or happy, in justiT^ng the stagg 
nt large, as in excusing his own contributions to it; 
and, therefore, it is to be acknnwle<iged that Collier’s 
case has much reasop with many faults. 

Upon this subject, it may not he amiss to add, 
tliat Collier’s attack on the stage has few claims to# 
that virtuous determination which has generally 
been ascribed to it. He would have us believe that 
lie writes like a scholar, and thinks like a moralist; 
but be is as gross in style, unfair in argument, and 
scandalous in address, as many of the authors whom 
he reviles. That tlie atage ueoded reformation is 
undeniable, and the oidy pity is, that the labour 
was not effected by ^ |mrer advocate. It is absurd 
to find a man quarremng with the profaneness of, 
his contemporaries, while he himself uses such rank 
cuarschess as this: — These are comedies reeking 
from Pandemonium — they also smell of fire and 
brimstone ! Eruptions of hell with a witness !” He 
wonders the smoke of them has not darkened the 
suu, and turned the air to pestilence and poison, 
for they are provocations enough to arm all nature 
in revenge, and exhaust the vehemence of Heaven. 
To such rhapsody the beat answer were by a sen- 
teuce of his own: ** This litter of epithets makes 
the poem look like a bitch overstocked with puppies, 
and sucks the sense to skin and bone.” There,” 
as Congreve has it, is his own confession, and so 
1 leave him to lick himself whole with one of his 
own ablutions.” 

Congreve’s name appears to two other dramatic 
productions, “ The Judgment of Paris,” a masque, 
and' “ Semele,” an opera : they were printed and 
set to music by Eccles, but never ac(!bd; the stage 
lost nothing in them. 

Congreve was patronised by the Whigs, and he 
always remained attached to their party, while in 
powe? . When (he Tories superseded them, under 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, he made Interccssiqn that 
he might not be ejected from his posts, and suc- 
ceeded ill the prayer. This conduct was, in ail 
probability, recommended by his friends ; for upon 
their return to office, far from showing displeasure, 
they made him secretary fnr the island of Jamaica, 
a place of Utile care and no trust, though it doubled 
his fonher income. As his oircumstaiices were now 
affluent, so was his life fashionable; he was distin- 

g nished by ^he compliments of the best writers, and 
onomrad with the iutimacy of the highest states- 
To him Steele inscribed his “ Ijiscellany,” 
ojptd Pope dedicated the Iliad,” a matchless honour, 
of wbira the booksellers liavc, in some degree, 
stran^y robbed him of the fame, by not printing 
I the ^gant notice in which the tribute is con- 
j veyed! ,/ 


justice ^to Homer; and one who, I am sure, sincerely 
rejoices with me at the period of my labours. To 
him, therefore, having brought this long work to a 
conclusion, I desire to dedicate it; and to have the 
honour and satisfaction of placing together in this 
manner, the ifames of Mr. Comoreve and 

A. POPE.” 

Notwithstanding all this consideration, he was 
I still ungrateful ti the Muses, and affected to be 
considered nither as a man of fashion than of wit 
and study. This miserable vanity he confessed to 
Voltaire, who honoured him with a visit during his 
residence in England, and told him with proper 
spirit, that, if he had been only a gentleman, he 
should not have called to see him. In 1710, he 
collected his works in 3 vols. 8vo ; of which the 
only portion not already reviewed in this sketch, 
is the miscellaneous poetry dedicated to the Earl of 
Halifax. It consists of odes, songs, translations, 
and occasional poems ; amongst which there is 
scarcely one that docs not derogate from his repu- 
tation. Amongst the first in order of composition 
is a Pastoral on the death of Queen Mary, who had 
complimented the performance of bis “ Old Bache- 
lor,” and ‘‘Double Dealer,” with her presence. 
These are the verses upon which Johnson observes, 
that every thingsin them is unnatural, and yet 
nothing new — a saying which must have been 
uttered more for the sake of point than any thing 
else; for the contrast exhibited between speh matter 
and versification, and the numbei*s of the “Mourn- 
ing Bride,” is beyond parallel surprising and new. 

The summary of Congreve’s Uterary character 
may be mode with ease and brevity. In all that he 
has left behind him, his five plays excepted, he is 
singularly injudicious, uuhappy, and incorrect. In 
comedy he has a gaiety and imaginativeness pecu- 
liar and original ; but upon every other subject ho 
is meagre and in.significant. The charm of his 
comedies lies exclusively in the dialogue; in plot, 
character, and dramatic effect, tlicy are deficient: 
they may be read, but con never more be acted. 
His odes are Pindaric, and have been commended 
for their regularity — a praise which it were hard 
to withhold from compositions which stand so much 
in need of it. Those to Mrs. Arabella Huilt, and 
on “ St. Cecilia’s Day,” are the best specimens of 
what lie has done in this way; his “Hymn to 
Venus,” fi*om Homer (the translation alluded to by 
Pope, in the dedication of the “Iliad ”), is not so 
badly executed ; and his Doris, which has been so 
profusely lauded by Steele, cannot be denied the 
merit of sprightliness and character. 

The decline of Covgreve’s life was rendered pecu- 
liarly distressing by accumulated disorders. After 
some years of extrep^ sufferings from a cataract 
in the eyes, his sight became totally obstructed, and 
ended in confirmed blindness. Such was the deplo- 
rable extremity under which he was seized by the 
gout, and was obliged to Remove to Bath for the 
benefit of the waters. There he was overturned in 
hie chariot, and laooured under a severe pain in the 
side until his return to London, where he died 
uflerly exhausted in constitution at his house in 
Sujry-street, Strand, January 29, 1728. The vanity 
which made him contemptible during life remained 
strong in death, and though his own ancient family 
was greatly embarrassed, he left the “accumulation 
of attentive parsirntmy,” amounting to 10,000/., to 


“ Instead nt endeavmtrmg te raise a vain mo- 
nnment tel me leave behind me a me- 

&de)Bwip;wM oiie of the most valu- 
able as weU as writers, of my age and 
« ‘ fitaintry: one who has tried, and knows by his own 
e^tpertence, how hard an undertaking it is to do 
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Henrietta, Duchewi of j^farlboruu^li, a lady, who, 
w'hatevcr might be her clainm to his regarti, could 
be but little flattered by a bequeat she did not 
want. His body, after lying in state in the Jeru> 
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Salem chamber, was removed with great pomp, the 
pall being borne by lords, to Henry Vll/» chapel, 
wliere it was deposited ©lose by the coffin of Sydney, 
Earl of Godolpliiu. 


Nearly facing the visitor as enters the Poetsi 
Corner stands tlie monument ^ Matthew Prior, 
who, to repeat the remark of Dr. Johnson, as the 
“ last piece of human vanity,” left 5002.^or the 
ei*ection ol* this tribute to his own merits *. It is an 
emblematical performance well executed by Gibbs, 
the architect, and exhibits a good bust, supported, 
on an altar-piece of flne marble, by Thalia, on the 
one hand, and History on the other. These figures 
ai*© ably wrought, and may be distinguished, the 
former by a flute, and the latter by a closed boetk. 
The design is crowned by a pediment, on which 
are introduced two boys, the one to the left holding 
nu hour glass empty, and the other to the right an 
inverted torch: the apex is topped with an urn. 
The air of tliis monument is stately aud correct; 
but tlie sense of the design insipid and unnatural, 
as every mythological subject in a Oiristian Church 
must by its very nature be. Thtsinscriptioii, a long 
aud laboured composition in Latin, by Dr. Robert 
l<>eind, flatteringly recapitulates the political events 
of his life, and characterises his writings, with all 
the uiidiscriminating pai'tiality usual in such com- 
l>ositious f : — 

* Prior vindicated this piece of vanity and his public 
career in some verses, which will serve as a short specimen 
of his style. 

“ As doctors give physic by way of prevention, 

Matt alive and in health, of hU tombstone took care ; 

For delays are unsafe, and his pious intention 
May haply be never fulfilled by his heir. 

Then take Matt's word for it tlie sculptor is paid ; 

That the figure is fine pray believe your own eye ; 

Yet credit but lightly what more may be said, 

For we flatter ourselves, and teach marble to lie. 

Yet counting as far as to fifty bis years, 

His virtues and vices are as other men’s ore ; 

Higbniopcs he conceiv’d, and he smother’d great fears, 

In a life party-coloured, half pleasure, half care. 

Nor to business a drudge, nor to faction a slave, * 

He strove to make int’rest and fircedSm agree ; 

In public employifients, industrious and grave, 

And alone with his ftiends, Lord 1 how merry wi^ he. 

Now in equipage stately, now humbly on foot, 

Both fortunes he tried, but to neither would trust ; 

And whirl'd in the round as the wheel turn'd about, 

He found riches had wings, and knew man was but dust 
This verse, little polished, though mighty sincere, 

Sets neither his titles nor merit to view ; 

It says that his relics collected lie here, 

And no mortal yet knows if this may be true. 

Fierce robbers there are that infest the highway, 

So Matt may be killed, and hla bones never found ; 

False witness at court, and fierce teifljpests at sea, 

So Matt may yet chance to be bang'd or be drown'd. 

If his bones lie in earth, roll in sea, fly In air, * * 

To fate we must yield, and the thing is the same ; 

And if passing thou giv'at him a smile or a tear. 

He cares not— yet prithee be kind to his fame." 
f Prior wrote km English epitaph for himaeir, which he 
showed to Bishtip Atterbury, who is said to have assured 


Sui teraporis hiatoriam meditaiiti, 
Paulatim obrepens febria 
Operi .aimul et vitm Slum abrupit, 

Sept. IB, An. Doin. 1721, iEtat. 57* 
H.S.E. . 

Vir eximiua 
Sci'eniaaimis 

Kogi Gulielmo llegiiujeqne Marioo ^ 
lu congreBsioiie Fooderatorum 
Hagt© anno 1090 cclobrata, 

Deinde Magiiee Kritannitc legatia. 

Turn iis 

Qui anno 1097 Pacem Ryswicki confccemnt, 
Turn i» 

Qui apud Gallos aimis proximis legatiopem 
obierunt; 

Eodem etiam anno 1997 in Hibeniia 
Secretaauus; 

Ncc non in utroque linnoi^bili cousea^u 
Eoruin 

Qui anno 1700 oHiiiaiidis Coggmercii negotiin, 
Quique anno 1711 dirigendis Portorii rebus, 
Pi’a^sidobant, 

CoiuniiHsioiiurius; 

Postreino 
Ab Anna 

Felluissimw Memorim Regina 
Ad Ludovicum xiv. Oallim Hegem 
Missus aimo 1711 
Df Pace Hinbilienda, 

(Pace etiamuimi durauto 
Diuque 11 ^ bun i jam omnes sperant duratura) 
Cum Bumma potestate Legatus: 
Mattha^us Paiuk, Armiger: 

Qui 

Hos onines, quibns ciimulatus eBt, tituloH 
Humanitafis, ingenii, eruditiouiB laude 
• Superavit: 

Cui enini nascenti fat'Ues arriserant Musee, 
liunc pueruiu Scbola bio regia perpolivit, 
Juveiiem in Collegio Jubaniiis 
Caiitabrigia optimis scientiia instruxit; 

Virumque'denique auxit et perfecit 
Multa cum viris principibus consuetudo. 

ita natus^ ita iiistitutus ' 

A vatum chore avelli nunquain potuit, 

Sed solcbat Bsepc reinim civUium gmvitatem 
Amocnanim literarum Btudiis condire, 

£t cum omne adco Poetices genus 
Haud iiifeliciter tentaret. 

Turn in fabelU» concinne lepideque texcudis 
Mirus artifex 
Neminem habuit parent. 

him, upon reading it, that wliilc be was Dean, it never 
should appear in Westminster Abbey. It was short, and as 
follows: 

To me 'tia given to Die, to you 'tis given 
To Live : alas ! one moment sets us even. 

Mark how impartial is tlie will of Heaven I - 


MATTHEW PR' 
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ligoc Ubetralis animi oblcctamenta« 

^ Q,ueB nuHo iUi iabore cotistiterint^ 

Facile ii pempexere, ^uibue txaus est amici; 

A pud quos urbanitatum et leporum plenus 
Cum ad rem, qum^umque forte incideiat^ 
Apte, varies copioseque alluderet, 

Interea ziihil qaocBitum, nihil vi expressum 
Videbatur, 

Sed omnia ultro effluere^ ,, 

Et quasi jiigi e foiite aifatim cxuberare, 

Jta Buos tandem dubios reliquit, 

Essetne in scriptis pocta elegantior, 

An in convictu comes jucuudior. 

While preparing a History of his own Times^ 

A fever gradually stealing on him 
Broke the thread of his work and life together 
<9ept. 18, in the year of our Lord 1721, and of his 
afje 67. 

Here is buried 
Art eminent man; 

One of the representativee of their Serene 
Majesties 

King William and Queen Mary, 

• At the Congress of Allies 
Held at the Hague in 1697» 

One of the Ambassadors of Great Britain, 
Who, in 1697, conclud&d the peace of Ryswick ; 
^ne of those 

Who the year after filled an embassy to France; 
During the yc8r 1697» already mentioneil, 
Secretai*y hi Ireland ; 

A member of the two honourable Commissions, 
Which sat, thb one in I 7 OO, for the settlement of 
commercial affairs. 

And the other in I 7 II) to arrange 
The Customs Duties ; 

And last of all dispatched, in 1711, 

By Queen Anne of Happy Memory, 

, To Louis XIV. King of France 
To establish peace 
(A peace still enduring, « 

And, as ail good men hope, long to endure): 
Matthew Pbio^ Esq. 

Who 

Exceeded 

AH the titles with which he was honoured 
By tile credit he enjoyed Jor humanity, taleift, and 
learning : 

Tlie Muses smiled on him at his birth, 

The royal College here polished his youth, 

St. Joiii/s College, Cambridge, instructed his 
youth in the Sciences, 

And a close intimacy with leading characters 
of the day 

Strengthened ahd confirmed his manhood. 
Thus bom and educated. 

He never could be tom from the Poetic Choir, 
But was often wont to sofkm the gravity of State 
affairs by the study of Polite Letters. 

He thus touched, not infelicitously. 

Almost every style of Verse ; 

But in his Ibhles, adimirable for contrivance and 
neat brevity. 

He had no equal. 

^ , / ^ These of a liberal mind, 

in him were ^dqbed without effort, 
Wex^ easily diseemedhy ^ friends with whom 
he assodated : 

Amongst them teeming witii: urbanity imd wit. 


He illustrated each incidental topic 
Aptly, variously, richly ; 

While nothing appeared prepared or farced, 

But all seemed to flow spontaneously 
And to exuberate abundantly as if from a perpetual 
^ spring; 

So that he at length left his circle doubtful 
Whether he was to be preferred in his writings as 
an elegant poet, 

^ Or in Society ^ an agreeable companion. 

That the biography of one so particularly eulo- 
gised, should, in any respect, be subjected tomicer- 
^ tainty ignorance, is to be regretted; yet such is 
' the case respecting the birth and parentage of 
Matthew Prior, who has been differently repre- 
sented as having been bom at Wimbome, in Dor- 
setshire, and at Charmg Cross, Westminster; £nd 
as having had a farmer, or a joiner, for his father. 
Be these circumstances as they may, and they are 
all alike dubious, he was certainly left an orplian 
at a very early age, and then domesticated with an 
uncle, who kept the Rummer tavern, in Cockspur- 
* Streep Westminster. By the interposition of this 
relation, be was sent to Westminster School, and 
had the honour of receiving the light of knowledge 
through the friction of Dr. Busby’s birch. As soon 
as he had mastered that portion of literature inci- 
dental to the school course, he was taken back to 
his uncle’s house, where the Karl of Dorset, cele- 
brated as a patron of literature, one day found him 
poring over an old copy of Horace. A conversa- 
tion ensued, and the nobleman was so well pleased 
with young Prior’s knowledge, that he undertook 
the cost of hifi academical studies on tlie spot. En- 
tering his name in the hooks of St. Jolm’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1682, when he was eighteen years 
old, he became a bachelor of arts, within the term 
of four years, but did not attain a master’s degree 
until 1700 , when it was confeiTed by mandamus. 
What bis success or reputation was during his 
collogo course, has not been particularized; but it 
is highly probable that they must have been res- 
pectable, as he was made a fellow soon after he 
took Ills last degree. 

According to an established custom of St. John’s 
I College, Cambridge, some ^ems on sacred si^jects 
were annually sent to the Earl of Essex, as an ac- 
knowledgment of the bounty shown by one of his 
ancestors to the foundation. Such was the occasion 
on which, in 1688, Prior’s maidqp verses entitled 
the " Deity,” were composed, and forwarded to the 
Earl, who, in all probability, was thus led to favour 
the writer. The context of tho piece suffices to 
evince that he must Jiave had not only a pci'sonal ' 
acquaintance with the Earl’s establishment, but an 
intimacy with the family. How else could the 
author criticise a famons picture, or applaud a 
lady’s music 1 In the following. year, 1689, he joined 
Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, in ridiculing 
Dryden’s *^Hind and Panther,” by the *^Gity Mouse 
and tho Countxy' Mouse,” a p^ormance which 
attracted considerable applause, and laid a founda- 
tion for the political p^ermout to which both 
writeA» subsequently rose. It cannot, however, be 
regarded as a very clever burlesque, and could 
only have done substantial good by exploding the 
unnatural extravagance of moral fables, — deside- 
ratum, which, to this day, has not been effected. 
Montaipie was the first of the two ii^ho waa re- 
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warded by a place, and aa be also rose to higher 
dignity and fortune, in said on this account to have 
constantly filled his coadjutor' with chagrin. 

Prior made his first appeamnce in a political 
capacity during the year 1691, when he was at- 
tached, at the instance of his earjy patron Lord 
Dorset, who had introdiuied him at court, to tho 
congress at the Hague, as secretary of tlie British 
eml^Bsy. In this assemhly he conducted himself 
80 much to the satisfaction of li^p associates, and of 
King William in particular, that he was made I 
gentleman of tlie bedchamber upon his return to 
England. For some time he was enabled to bend 
with ease over those literary exercises whi^h were 
so congenial to his taste; and when, in 1695, Queen * 
Mary died, he came forward in concert with all 
th(^G who could write verse to offer his tribute to 
her memory. As he had a double call to sorrow, for 
he was not only a poet but a coui’tier, his ode was 
immensely long, and had the honour of being pre- 
sented to the king. Thus favourably assiduous, 
his interests do not seem to have been forgotten, 
whenever an opportunity presented Itself for em- 
ploying him in that ca{>acity for which he had* 
already displayed an aptitude. In two years after- 
wards he acted as secretary at the treaty of Ryswick, 
and when that was concluded became secretary to 
the Tiord Lieutenant of Ireland. In tlie year fol- 
lowing he was employed in the Same manner at the 
court of France, where ho was received with great 
distinction by Lewis XIV. The king attending at 
Loo, during the course of tho next year, ho was 
made the bearer of despatches to the government 
at home; and there*, after succeeding Locke as 
commissioner of the hoard of trade, was nominated 
under 8ecn*tary of state, in the Earl of Jciwcy’s 
office a post, however, which ho did not long 
retain, because the earl himself was soon after 
ojcctei 

In tho year 1700 he eulogised the hcx'oism of 
King William, and the glories of his reign, in the 
longest and most showy of his poems, the *^Cia*men 
Seculare.” During tlie following year lie was re- 
turned to the House of Commons for the borough 
of East Grinstead, and gave the first indication of 
having changed pailiee, by voting for an impeach- 
mcnt|, of those lords who had advised tho king to 
sign the partition treaty. This conduct, on his 
part, was the more inconsistent, because he had 
been officially employed upon^the negociation of 
the contract. After celebrating tho battle of Blen- 
heim, in a ]>oetical epistle to BoUeau, he collected 
his pieces into a volume, then sung the victory of 
Ramilies; and in 1710, resumed his political lalxmrs 
in adjusting the peace of ytrecht. This Wiis an 
event which elevated him to his highest rank as a 
statesman, for he spent some time in Finance, with 
all the trust and dignity of an ambassador, though 
he was never formally invested with the title ; but 
so precarious is fortune, that it also involved the 


greatest misfortune of his life. In 1714, the Tories 
were degraded, and the Wliigs instituted severe 
proceedings against their adversaries. Prior was 
recalled from Paris by a warrant, was lodged in 
the custody of the scrgeaiit-at-arms, impeached by 
Walpole; and after a close cAnffiienient of two years, 
was excepted from the Act of Grace, which passed 
ill ]717> For all this suffering it is melancholy to 
state, that no better grounds have appeared than 
I the rancour of party spirit. The treaty of Utrecht 
was made tho foundation of Priors persecution ; 
but nothing criminal was ever discovered against 
him, and at last he was penhitted to go at large in 
silence. 

Being thus loft in his fifty-^ird year with no 
other means of fortune than the revenue of his fel- 
lowship at college, he produced in succession the 
poems "Alma” and "Solomon,” the latter in [|^ 
own opinion, which lias been echoed by Cowper, 
the best of his eoropositiuns. His friends now 
proposed a subscription for a complete edition of 
his poems; and the sum of four thousaiul guineas 
was i»ealized by tho pniject. Harley, Earl of Ox- 
ford, added another thousitnd for the purcliasc of 
Down Hall, in which he spent the renijkiuder of 
his days in undisturbed quiet, though, like most 
men who have over enjoyed a busy grt^atness, Honie- 
what dissatished with the humility of retirement. 
He died at Wimpolc, a scat j^f his steady friemd 
and patron, the E:irl of Oxford, and was honoiir- 
.ahly buried in the Poets* Comer of Westiniimter 
Abbey. 

Of Prior’s private life but little is known, and of 
his poems but little need he said, for the era of their 
popularity seems to have piissttd away. His habits 
are said to have been iiTegular, Ins relaxations im- 
moral, and his tastes so very gro.ss, that to the lust 
days of his life he would smoke a pipe and drink 
alo in a public-house with soldiers and loose women. 
As is commonly the case, when he turned liiw coat 
in politics he became remarkuble for the acrimony 
with which* he encountered his old friends. The 
great praise of his jiootry is, that be writes with 
plain sense, and unaffected ease. From this (diarac- 
tcr, however, his love pieces are to he excepted, 
for they aboundrwith Uceutiousness, and all the insi- 
pidity of mythological illustmtion. Wit w'as his 
ibrte^ it gave a charm to his conversation, and has 
more than any other qudlity preserved hi» writings 
from oblivion. Except in point of style, be has 
little that is commendable ; he is never original ; 
the higher attributes of jmetry, intense feeding, and 
rich iniagiiuition, are not to he found in his pages; 
his numbers are Ktiiooth without being sweet, his 
moaning is always perspicuous, but seldom orna- 
mental, his is a clear flowing stream through which 
you can sec tho sandH beneath. Like Swift, lie is 
the poet of the common-places of life, wliich bo 
invariably treats with pleasant humour, making all 
things gay. 


JOm Jh^REIND, M.D. 


John Freind, eminent as a physician and a modicsil 
writer, has a bust and pedestal tablet in the Kouth 
aisle, designed by Kent, and executed by Rysbrack, 
with a Latin epitaph. 


JoHANMcs Fkbind, M. D. 

Archiuter 

Serenihsinm^ Rogiiit« Caroliiitt* : 

Cujus perspicaci Judicib euro «e approhasset, 
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QuantA priud apud omnes MedioUuB Famd, 
Tant& apud Regiam FamUiam gratid floruit 
Ingenio erat beiiovolo ot admodum liberali, ' 
Societatis et Coniriotuum amuji^j 
Amicitiarum 

(Etiam fiuf^alflsubi cum periculo) 
Tenaoissunus. 

Nemo beneficia 
Aut in alios alacrius contulit^ 

Ant in se collata libentius meminit. 
Juvenis adhuc scriptis ccBpitinclarcscere; 

Et assiduo turn jLatini turn Patrii sermonis usu, 
Orationf m perpolivit. 

Quam vero in iimbraculis excoliierat facundiam^ 
Earn in Solem a^que Acieni Senator protulit 
Humaiiioribus literia 
Domi peregregieq ; operam dedit ; 

^ Omnes autem, ut decuii, nervus intendit, 

Sud in arte ut esset versfUtissimuH : 

Quo snccefasu, orbis Britannici C^as et Proceres, 
Quam multipUei scieiitii, viri oibnium gentium 
erudui 

Quam indefesso studio atq; industrid 
Id quidein, non ertue lachi’yynis, Amici 
, loquentur. 

Mijiri quiddam fuit, 

Quod m tain continu4 occupatione, 

Inter tot circuitiones, 
Scribendo^tiam vacare posset ; 

Quod tan to oneri diutius suatineiido impar esset 
^ihil miri. 

Obiit siquidem vigenie adhue mtate 
Annum agens quinquagesiinum secundum 
Christ. iEr. 1728, Jul. 26. 

John Fbeind, M. D. 

Chief Physician 

To her Serene Majesty Queen Caroline : 

By her clear judgment once approved, 

He flourished with aa much grace among the Royal 
# Family, 

As he had before enjoyed medical fame with tlie 
world. 

His character was l»eii ''volent and most liberal : 
Attached to social and hospitable intercourse. 
And most tenacious of 
Friendship, 

Even when its duties were attended with daitger ; 
No man conveyed with greater alacrity 
A benelit to others, 

Or more willingly remembered one conferred upon 
himself. 

While yet a youth he began to attract celebrity by 
his writing. 

And polishing ms style 

By a sedulous familiari^ with the Latin as well as 
his native tongue, 

Re brought forward, as a senator, in bright 
maturity, 

The elocution be had lung cultivated in private life. 
At home 

Ho signally devoted bis studies to polite lettera, 
But applied all his powers with honourable 
propriety, 

To’ make himself the most accomplished in his art, 
With what success, the |>ubUc and nobility of 
Great Britain, 

With what varied knowledge, fhe learned of all 
natiohis, 

With wjbat inde&tigable appliootion and industry, 


His flriends, not without tears, 
Commemorate. 

It was surprising 
That, amidst such a circle of 
Continual occupation. 

He fpund leisure for writing, 

But that he was no longer able to sustain such 
labours 

Is by no means strange. 

> He die^ flonrishing in age, 

• While spending his fifty-second year, 

July 26, 1728. 

The Ihbiect of this elegant eulogy was bom in 
*1676, at Croton, in Nort&in^^mMi^, wiiore his 
father, the Reverend Cp^neo Frein^F enjoyed a 
rectory. Educated undeir’ Br. Busby at West- 
mtiister School, he entered Christ Church College, 
Oxford, in 1666 ; and there distinguMied ^himself 
by a published version into Latin of tMl i Greek ora* 
tioiis, Demosthenes ^4o Coronk,*’ Snof^ .^EUbhines 
in Ctesiphon.*’ In this work he was amted by Mr. 
Foulkes. During the following year he edited an 
•edition of Ovid’s Metamorphoses,” and composed 
a Latin ode upon the death of the Dnke of Glouces* 
ter, which found a place in the Musee Angiicanse.” 

These were flattering earnests of a literary life, 
but Freind had already adopted physic as a pro- 
fession, and addresled some practical papers to Ihe 
Royal Society, which were printed in the memoirs 
of that ]abori<»us body. Amongst these w'as his 
letter to Sir Hans Sloano on Hydroccplialus. In 
1701 he graduated M. A. The first work which 
brought him into fixed repute as a piiysician and a 
physiologist, appeared in 1703 ; and was entitled 
Eminenologia, in qud Fluxfis Muliebrts Meiistrui 
Phmuomeua, Periodi, Yitia, cum Medendi Methodo 
ad Rationes Mechanicas exiguntur,” 8vu. The 
doctrine of this performance was then impugned 
and approved with warmth. It was soon exploded, 
but, upon the whole, seems to have added to the 
reputation of the writer ; for in the following year 
he was appointed to read chemical lectures before 
the University of Oxford. These discourses he 
collected together, and printed in 1707, with a 
dedication to Sir Isaac Newton, after which he 
was created Doctor of Physic by diploma^ and 
receiv ed into the Royal Society. 

A Tur]^ in politics, he was patronized by minis- 
ters in the reign Queen Anne, and attached to 
the Spanish expedition of 1705, nnder the gallant 
Earl of Peterborough, with the rank of JPbysician- 
general to the English forces. When bis attend- 
ance ceased to be demanded by the army, he passed 
into Italy, paid a visit to Rome, and, upon his re- 
turn home in 1707i pnnlished a pamphlet in defence 
of bis commander. Some years afterwards, the 
Duke of Ormond led an expedition into Flanders, 
and Dr. Freind again attended as physician to the 
forces. These were his appointments under the 
ministers of Queen Anne. 

He now settled in London, 'became a fellow of 
the College of Pli5'sician8, and steadily devoted 
himself to the practice of his profession, in which 
he acquired Iroth distinction and fortune. In 17 16 
he produced in Greek and Latin the first and third 
books of ** Hippocrates de M orbis Popularibus,” a 
rformance of considerable erudition ; to which 
subjoined a “ Commentary on Fevers.” Sonic 
I doctrines in this latter treatise, relating to the pro- 
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I prhty of purgatives in the secondary fever of the 
confluent ata&lhpox, were sharply attacked by Dr* 
Woodward in bis “ Present State of Physic.” This 
cimlleuge Frotnd answered at flrst ludicrously, 
under the name of Byfleld, a couteiiipoi*ary ^uaek 
of some notoriety ; but afterwards jin the serious 
form of a Latin letter addressed to Dr. Mead, en- 
titled “De PurgantibuB in Secunda Variolorum 
Gonfluentium Febre.” Of this coiitroveruy it must 
here suffice to state, that Woq^ward was angry, 
and Freind temperate. • 

Such was the success attending upon his pro- 
fessional career, when in 1722 Dr, Freind entered 
upon political life, and procured a seat in^arlia- 
inent for the borough of Launceston. Associating 
with the opposition, he soon made himself ob- 
noxious to the govcrimiGiit by the earnestness of 
his conduct ; and upon tlie suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, in consequence of Bishop 
Atterhury’s impeachment, was thrown into the 
Tower. His party publicly ascribed this arrest to 
the warmth with which he had spoken in favour of 
the bishop ; hut Sir Robert Walpole was heard to 
declare in private, that there were positive proofs 
of black treason against him. A humorous story 
is told of the way in which he was restored to 
liberty. Walpole fell ill, and sent for Dr. Mead 
to cure him ; but the latter refused to prescribe, 
unless bis brother doctor in ^nraiico vile was 
let out ; and the premier, whether from fear or 


( favourj yieliiod. Di\ Freind was bailed out after 
aij imprisonment of three mouths, and was djs- 
cliarged fi'om hia recognizances soon after. So 
little credit was given to the idea of his disaffection, 
that he was ere long appointed physician to the 
Prince of Wales, and when lie became George 11., 
Physician to his Queen. 

It was during his imprisonment that Dr. Freind 
I digested the plan of the work upon which his rejiu- 
lotion is now principally founded. That was a 
History of Physic, from the time of Galen down l(» 
the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, chiefly 
with regard to practice ; of^ which the first part 
appeared in 1725, and the second in 1726. It is 
' ari'anged under heads, which tpeat of the Greek 
physicians after Galen, of the Arabians, and of the 
Modems. The reception of this performance, in 
which, as the title imports, the practice of the art,, 
among the nations just mentioned is chiefly eluci- 
dated, was highly favourable ; the contents ro- 
I voaled elaborate reseai'ch and classical knowledge ; 

I nothing of the kind had previously been under- 
{ taken hi the language ; it was immediately adopted 
t as a standard work, and stiM enjoys a fair reputa- 
I tion. 

Dr. Freind died of fever, at his seat near Hltcham, 
Bucks, where he was bm*icd. Perhaps this sketch 
of his life, cursory as it is, may suffice to show that 
he deserved the panegyrics of .^his epitaph as W'cll 
as most men have done. 


JOHN W^OODWARD. 


John Woodwa^ud, eminent for the practice of 
physic, and atudiiiioiit to philosophy, is comme- 
morated by a iiaridsome moiiument in the north 
aisle. A female, seated on a pedestal, holds a me- 
dallion in her lap, on which appears the doctor's 
j jirofile. The posture of this figure is graceful, and 
; the whole highly creditoble to the execution of 
I Sclieemakers, the artist who produced it. The in- 
I scriptioii is in Latin 

I 

M. S. 

! JoHANNis Woodward, 

Medici cclebon’i^i, 

Pbilosophi iiobilissirai, 

Cujns 

Ingenium et doctrinam 
Scripta per terrarum fere orbein 
Pervulgat^ 

Liberalitatem voro et patrim chavitateiu 
Academia Caiitabrigiensis, 

Miuiifieesiti^ ejus aucta, 

Opibus oniata. 

In porpetuiiiu declarat. 

Mortuus Kal. Mail, A. D. mdccxxviu. 
Richardus King, Tribunus Militum Fabricuinque 
Priefcctus, « 

Amico optime de se merito 
D. S. P. 

Sacred to the memoiy of 
John Woodward, 

One of oiu* most celebrated Doctors, | 

And exalted Fliilusophers, | 


Whose 

Ability and leari.ing 

Ills writings diffused over the face nearly of the 
wholo Globe : 

But whosti Hbei-ahty and affection for his country 
The University of Cambridge, 

Eitriched by his inunificerice, and 
Embellished by his wealth, 

Declares in perjietuity. 

He died on the kalends of May, 1728. 

Coloilel Richard King, a Commissioner of Public 
Wofks, 

To a friend the most deserving, 

Decreed this sepulchre. 

John Woodward was bom in Derbyshire in 
166*5, and apprenticed at an early age to a linen- 
draper ill Ldndon. A partiality for reading and 
scientific pursuits soon disgusted him with the 
shop, and in 1687 he w^ admitted into the fsimily 
of Dr. Borwick, a physician of eminence. With 
that gentleman he resided four years, acquiring 
such a proficiency in the study of medicine and 
anatomy, that in 1682 he was voted into tho 
medical professorship of Gj^sham College, lu 
1693 he was chosen a Fellow of the Royal Society; 
in 1695 created M.D. by mandate of Ai'cb- 
bishop Tenison ; in the following year was honoured 
with the same degree by the University of Cam- 
bridge; and in 1702, as the climax of his profes- 
sional distinctions, was received into the College of 
Physicians. 

Woodward was a natui'alist and an antiquary, as 
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well as a doctor. Iti 1695 he published in 8vo. 

Essay towards a Natural Histtiry of the 
Earth and Tetrestrlal Bodies, particularly Mine- 
nds; as also of the Sea, Rivers, and Springs; 
with an Account of the Universal Deluge, and of 
the Efifeets which ^ liad upon the EarUi.*’ Tliis 
was a very crude and defective work, as far as the 
philosophy of the subject was involved ; but it was 
tllustrated by many curious facts and observations 
collected by the author during some patient jour-e 
neys he made into different ]jartB of the island, 
previous to the composition of his book. It was 
criticised and canvatoM with asperity, but obtained, 
nevertheless, some reputation in letters. It was 
followed in 1696 by Brief Instructions for making 
Obseiwations in ml Parts of tlie World.’* Soon 
after he purchased an antique shield, which was 
cut in the concave with an engraving supposed to 
represent Camillus and the Gauls at Rome. This 
curiosity excited great disquiiltion amongst the 
profound in such matters. It Was honoured with 
a Latin dissertation by Dodwell, and handled as a 
fertile instrumeut of satire by the vdts. But Wood- 
ward was not to be deterred llhsm' Such researches * 
by ridicfile or doubts ; for he afterwards printed a 
** Letter to Sir Christopher Wren, containing an 
Account of some Roman Urns and other Antiqui- 
ties digged up near BiBh<q>sgate ; with brief Re- 
dexions upon thec,pre8cnt and antient State of 
London.” Finding the objections to his ^ Hlstoiy 
of the Earth” stil enforced by Camerarius and 
others, he next sent forth a Latin volume, in 8vo. 
entitled ** Naturalis Historia Telluris, illustnita et 
aucta; accedit Methodica Fossilium in classes Dis- 
tributio.” This was translated in 1726 by Bon. 

S * a Holloway — “ The Natural History of the 
h, illustrated and enlarged ; to which is added, 
a Methodical Distribution of Fossils into classes.” 
In 1718 he returned to medical subjects, and pub- 
lished ** The State of Physic and Diseases, with an 
Enquiry into the cause of the late Increase of 
them, but more particularly of tbes Small-pox ; 
with Considerations ufxin the now Practice of 
Purging for that Dihoasc. To the whole is pre- 
mised an idea of the Nature and Mechanism of 
Man, and the Disorders to which it is obnoxious, 
and of the Method of rectifying them.” It was in 
this work that those censures upon Dr, Freind’s 
practice, with regard to the small-pox, were con- 


tained, which led to the controversy noticed in the 
sketch of the latter. With him and Dr. Mead 
Woodward fought duels, one of which was cele- 
brated by a bon mot. The doctors engaged with 
swords under the dome of the old College of Phy- 
sicians in Warwick Lane. At the first assault 
Woodward’s foot slipped, and he stumbled. Take 
your life,” said his antagonist. "Anything but 
your physic,” retorted the vanquislied doctor ; and 
the affair concluded. 

* Woodward was speculative and opiniative iu the 
extreme, and his “State of Physic” may be taken 
as a criterion of his peculiarities. In it he advanced 
a notimi that the bile and its salts re-absorbed into 
the blood, were the true causes of animal life, and 
that their fermentations In the stomach bred alb 
diseases. From this he deduced two universal 
remedies — emetics to dislodge the morbid bile, and 
oiJv medicines to correct it. Another of his notions 
was, that life is inherent not in the nerves, but in 
tbe blood, an hypothesis in favour of which he 
laboured through many experiments. ^ 

Dr. Woodward died of a decline in his apart- 
' ments at Gresham College, in the 63r(l year of his 
age. Though rather unhappy in his medical opin- 
ions, he enjoyed a considerable reputation as a 
naturalist. His cabinet of fossils was so highly 
valued, that a catalogue of its contents was pub- 
lished in two vouunes, 8vo. after his death, to- 
gether with another octavo entitled, “ Fossils of all 
kinds digested into a Method suitable to their 
mutual relation and affinity.” His collectiou he 
bequeathed to the University of Cambridge, with all 
his personal property, valued at 160f. a-year, for 
the purpose of establishing a lectureship upon any 
subject which could be derived from his own 
works. Whatever degree of geucrosity there was 
in tliis legacy, it was perliaps outset by the vanity 
of the conditions upon which it was granted. 
Nevertheless Woodward must be admitted to have 
contributed in no mean degree to the knowledge of 
geology which has been attained since he devoted 
his attention to He is entitled te the pinise of 
having been amongst the first Englishmen who led 
the way to make it a science ; for his views upon 
tbe subject were based strictl}^ upon actual obser- 
vation and natural data, and will be found^much 
superior to those entertained by his contemporaries 
Burnet qud Whiston. 


HUGH CHAMBERLEN, M.D. 


H06H CuAMBEatTCN, doctor in mediciiic, has a large 
monoment of striking effect, executed in marble of 
diffet*!^ eolouipi by P. A. Scheemakers* and Laur. 
Delvaux. His Btetue is introduced recumbent upon 
an elevated sareojdiaguB, the head resting upon his 
right baud, aud a* iK^k hold by the left, a posture 
remarkable both for ease and grace. At either 
end stand female figures, the one perscoiifying me- 
dicine, die odmr lo^vityj while from above a 
cherub Fame is deac^ding with a trumpet and 
wreath. The figum are naturally placed, and 
neatly developed ; dte'genersJ effect of the design 
is tliereforo good. a ^aoions pedestal is a 

Latin epitaph eompoiM by Bii^p Atterbury, at 


present obscurely legible, wjh^ch may be thus 
expressed : — o' 

Hugo Chambgrlbn, 

Hugonis ae Petri utriu8<pie medici 
Filius ac Nepos, 

Medicinam Ipsfi excoiuit fieliciter, et egregie 
honestavit : 

* Ad Bumroam quippe Artis snee peritiam, 
Snmmam etiam iu Dictis et Factis Fidcni, 
Insignem Mentis Candorem, 

Moruinque Suavitatem adjunxit ; 

Ut an Languentibus an Sanis acceptior, 

An Medicus an Vir melior esset, 
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Certatuni sit inter eos 

Qui in utroque htuflw geiiere Priuiariuin fuisse 
Uuo ore ooneentiunt 

Nullam Ille medendi ratiuncm non aASCCutus ; 
Depellendis tanien Puerperarmn poriculiB, 

Et avertendls Infantiiim ni^rbis, 

Operam prtecipue impeiidit : 

Eaquo multotioB cavit, ^ ^ . 

Ne lllustribuB Familiis eMt>erentur IlieredcB unici, 
Ne Patriae chariBBiinu) Ci^ea egregii; 
UiuverBiB c«jrte prodesse, quantum potuit, voluit. 
Adeoque distracta in Purten Jiepubliea, 

Cum iis a quorum aeutontia diBcessilii 
Amicitiam luhilomimis sanctc culuit, 
Artifique sum prmsidia lubens communicavit. 

Fuit illo 

Tanta Yitm elegantia ac nitorc, 

Animo tarn forti tamque execlso, 

Indole tarn propensa ad Miinilicentiam, 

Specie ipsa tarn ingeniia atque libcrali, 

Ut facile crederca 

ProsapioB ejiis nobilem aliqiiem exatitisse Auctorem, 
Utcumquc ex procclara stirpe Veterum Comitumde 
Tan kerv ille 

Jam a quadringcntia Ilhnn annia ortum nescires. 

1 ff diveraa quam expertua Fortimse Roi-tc, 

Quod 8uum erat, quod decuit, semper tennit: 
Cum Magnis vivens baud demisse se g(*hsit; 

Cum Minimis non aspere, non inhunjanc: 
Utrosqno codem bene moi’ondi Studio c'omplcxus, 
Utrisque idem mquc utilis ac cliarus. 

Filins erat inir4 in Patrcm pietate, 

Pai(‘r Fxliarum arnaiitiKsinnis, 

Quas quidom tres liabuit, 

Unam c prima conjugo, dmm ex altera^ 

Castas, bonsis, Matrum siinillimas. 

Cum iis omnibus usque ad mortem coujunctissime 
vixit : 

Tertiam Uxorem sibi supcrstitem I'eliquit. 

Ad liumaniores ilbis ac Domosticas Virtutes 

Tanquam Cumulus aecessit i 

Rcnira Divinarum Amor non fictus, 

Sumnia Nwinis ipsius Revci’cntia, 

• (j^uiouB iinbuta meiiB 

Exuvias jam Corporia dcpositura, 

Ad Superiora se erexit: , 

Morbi diutini langiioribus inf^^cta pomiansit, 

Et vitam tandem lianc minimc vitiileiu. 

Non dissolute, noil infructuose actain, 

Morte vore Christiana claudons, ' 

Ad patriam cfielestem inigmvit, 

Obiit 17 ® Junii, S.u. 172(1, 

Annis Sexagiiita qiiatuor explctis : 
Provectiori setate sane diguus, 

Ciijus ope effectum cst, ut multi 
Non inter primes pene Vagitus extincti 
Ad oxtremam nunc Seuectutein possint pcrveitire. 

Viro Integcrrimo, Amicissimo 
Ob servatam in parfb vitam, 

Ob restitutam smpiua 
Et confirmatam tandem * ** 
Valetudinem, 

Monumentum hoc Scpulchralo 
Ejus EflSgie insignitum posuit, 

EDMUMDUS mrx 0in:KiMaHAMiBNSiS ; 
Appositis inde statuis 


Ad exemplum Mannoris antiqui cxpressis, 

Qum quid ab illo prsestitum sit, 

Et quid illi, rodditum licet I adlmc debetur, 
Posteris testatum faciant. 

Hugh CiiAMfiERtEN, 

The son and graddsou 

Of Hugh and Peter, ivho were botli physicians, 
Cultivated nxedicine happily, and peculiarly 
, adorned the study; 

For to the highest skill in the* art 
He joined the highest honour in word and deed, 
Singular integrity of mind, 

And amenity of manners; 

So that, whether he was more welcome to the sick 
or the healthy, 

Better as a man or a doctor, 

Remains undetermined amongst those ^ 
Who agree with one voice 
That he stood foremost on either grtmud of praise. 
There was no method of cure whiidi ho had not 
acquired; 

Although he principally exerted his labours 
In repelling the daftgers of fever, 

And averting the diseases of iiitaiicy, 

Thus lie repeatedly saved 
Their only heirs from being snatched away from 
illuBtrious families, 

And her eminent subjects fi*om bis dearest country. 
To benefit all as far as ♦le was able was certiiinly 
his desire. ® 

Thus too, w'liilo the commonweal was distracted by 
parties. 

He nevortliolessciiltivated a sacred friendship with 
those from wiiose opinions he (lissiuited, 

And cheerfully imparted to them tlie protection 
of Ins art. 

He was a man 
So elegant and p(»iushed, 

Of a spirit so bravo and exalted, 

Of a t'haiucter so prone to munificence, 

And iwiature so ingenuous and liberal, 

That it had easily been supposed 
His race had sprung from some noble founder, 
Although/it were not known 
That he descended fi'om the illustrious family of 
4 the Karls of Taukerviile, 

Four hundi'sd years old. 

Amidst the vicissitudes which he experienced in life, 
What belonged to him, and became him, he always 
retained: 

Living with the greatest, he never bore bimself 
, meanly; 

With the lowest never severely^, never inhumanely: 
But embracing both with the same desire to 
merit well, 

He was to both alike serviceable and dear. 

As a son, his piety was admirable ; 

As a father, he was most loving to his duuglitcrs. 
Of whom he had three; 

One by his first, and two by liis second wife, 
Chaste, good, and most like ♦heir niothoi’s. 
With all Biese, he lived unto deatli in tlie closest 
union: 

He left a third wife his survivor. 

To those more humane and domestic virtues 
Ho added 

No feigned love of all that is divine, 

I And the deepest reverence of the Deity: 
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^ Imbued with which, 

Hts,flpirit rose to higher things, 

While 4iv»tmg itself of the slough of humsnity. 
And remaiited unbroken throughout the languor 
of long sickness. 

Closing at last, a truly Christian death, 

A life the least mortal, 

< And spent neither dissolutely nor fruitlessly, 
He emigrated to his heavenly country. 

He died on the 17th of June, 1728, 

Having completed his sixty fourth year; 

Surely meriting a more mature existence, 

^ As by his aid it was effected, 

That many, preserved even in their first infancy, 

I May yet attdin the extreme of old age. 

In return for a life saved at his birth. 

For health restored. 

And at last confirmed, 

KDMUND DUKB 07 BUCKINGHAM 

^ HPlaced ihh> sepulchral monument, 

* Ornamented with bis effigy. 

To a man the ramt spotless and friendly. 

\ Attached are statues. 

Expressed in tho style of ancient sculpture. 

To attest to posterity, 

How much he benefited mankind, 

And how much — would that it could be rendered 
back 1 reipains duo to him. 

Hugh Chamberlwi, thus eloquently panegyrised, 
was bom in London, during tlie year 1084. He 
studied at Cambridge, and from that uuiversity 
obtained his diploma of M.B. in 1080. Settling in 
busing at Loudon, he chiefiy devoted himself to 
midwifery; and soon enjoyed the reputation of being 
amoi^ the first of our physicians who snatched 
that important branch of practice from the hands 
of the ignomnt and vulgar, and relieved its dan- 
gers by judicious treatment .md experimental eluci- 
dation. He invented the obstetrical forceps, one 
of the most valuable instruments in furgery, and 
repaired with it to Paris ial072, anticipating great 
honour and r-^ward, but unfortunately, at the first 
accouchement he was called to, a malformation in 
the woman brought on immediate death, and the 
French doctors exulted so much over him — ^observ- 
ing that he was much mistaken if he thought ft was 
as easy to deliver a Frenchwoman as an English- 


woman— that he hurried away from them over- 
powered widi shame. In Holland, however, he was 
more successful: he imparted his secret to some 
medical men at Amsterdam, and received several 
handsome presents in return. At last, he settled in 
London, and qbtained great practice and a large 
fortune. 

When Mary of Modena, the second wife of 
James II., wlaa taken with the pains of labour, 
c Chamberlcn was galled in to her assistance, and 
^brought the future Pretender into the world. Of 
thhi birth he addressed an account to tlie Princess 
Sophia of Hanover, with the view of discrediting 
the ruAours which represented the pregnancy as 
' simulated, and the child by consequence supposi- 
titious. In 1095, he displayed the versatility of 
his talents, by proposing some plans for a national 
land bank, which, though patronised by some, were 
never approved of by the public. As an author. 
Dr. Cbambeideu is known by the translation of a 
“ Treatise on Midwifery,” from the French of Mau- 
riceau, which was well received by the faculty, and 
has run through several editions since the period 
‘ of his death. 

Upon the face of this rapid summary it is appa- 
rent, that the sumptuary honours of Dr. Chamber- 
leu's tomb have been deserved by no other memo- 
rials than one surgical invention and one translation. 
With respect to his forceps, which has been much 
simplified and improved by Smellie and others, it 
should be remembered, that he attributed its dis- 
covery conjointly to his father, his bi'others, and 
himself— an honourable admission, from which, 
however, the former parties have derived no repu- 
tation, inasmuch as the father, by making no men- 
tion of it in his “ Midwives' Guide,” a miserable 
performance, published in 1005, has been adjudged 
ignorant of the resource; and his sons, by being 
remembered fur no merit whatever, have been 
considered incapable of the production. In con- 
clusion^ as to the version of Mauriceau’s “Obser- 
vations siir la Grossesse,” — the book is geiieially 
TOputed the best at that time extant upon the sub- 
ject in English; but that merit is principally ascri- 
bable to tlie original — a truth of which the French- 
man, who was not a little jeak^us, seems to have 
been thoroughly sensible, for he asserted witlvinde- 
licate vanity, tliat Chamberlen learned all he knew 
of his profession from those pages. 


FRANCIS ATTERBURY, D.D. 


Feancis Awerbury, a prelate equally conspicuous 
in the hi^iy of iwlitics, literature, and religion, 
was bom in 1882, at Milton Keyes, near Newport 
Pa^ei^ Rucks, of wliich parish his father, a Doctor 
in Divinity, lyas rector. From Westminster School, 
where he l^n his education, he was elected a 
student of C£rist’s Church Oollegc, Oxford, and 
there raidd^y disUn^ished himself for dassicaJ at- 
tainments and j^hoal taste. In 1687 he graduated 
as M.A., and wring 'the course of the same year, 
made h» first essay in cKmU^versial writing, which 
he subsequently tda^eonsiderable extent, 

and with no ineiin/|iBiy^, jpro^ "Considera- 
tioits on tlie)^ritnf but neither 


this nor the answer Jo it were thought worthy of 
much notice. Some credit, however, attached itself 
to his name, soon after, in consequence of a conjec- 
ture that ho assisted in the popular controversy, 
which his pupil, the Hon, Charles Boyle, afterwards 
Earl of Orrery, maintained with Dr.' Bentley, upon 
the subj^t of the epistles of Phalaris. 

By this time, that quick restlessness of character 
fortwhCch his career became afterwards so remark- 
able, began to develope itself, and he complained 
rather vehemently to his father of the state of dis- 
content in which he lived. To tliese remonstrances 
the old gentleman keenly replied, by recommending 
a marriage into a family of interest, some bishop's 

— j 
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or courtierVi, Adding that it ivas a goixi step to be 
fankeii with acooraplishments, an4 a portion too. 
This profitable counsel was duly attended to; Francis 
soon after solicited and obtained the hand of Miss 
Osborne, a lady related to the Duke of Leeds, and 
possessed of beauty and JOdOl, The death of his 
father gave him an opportmiit^ of soliciting pre- 
ferment to the vacant living ; but his applica- 
I tion being refused he removed to London in 1603, 
and sought for distinction and fortune in that^ 
great mart for talents of every description. His* 
aptitude for public eloquence soon attracted at- 
tention, and he was successively gazettec^ chap- 
lain in ordinary to tlie king, preacher at Briaewell, 
and lecturer of St. Bride’s Church, in Fleet Street. 
These appointments were not likely to damp his 
ardour. His sermons began to be noticed for the 
boldness of iiis sentiments, and the energy of his lan- 
guage. The first of bis sermons that was attacked 
was one “ On tlie Power of Charity to cover Sin 
for his doctrines in which he found Hoadly at the 
head of his antagonists. A second and more violent 
controversy was occasioned by a discourse, on the 
"Character of the Sconier.” This, however, was 
far fwmi uncongenial to Atterbury; constitutionally 
opposed to every thing trite or tame, and delighting 
in novelty and vividness, his answers wei*e prompt 
'and pointed, and as if emboldened by the excite- 
meii^ he entered upon another disputation, con- 
cerning the " Rights, Powers, and Privileges of 
Convocations,” which lasted for four years, and in 
which the most prominent writer against him was 
Dr. Wake. Upon all religious argumentations there 
seems to have been hitherto inflicted a melancholy 
fatality, by the perverseness of which, each suc- 
c(H'ding dispute haa only been marked by an uncha- 
ritablenoss and a vindictivoness, farther mid far- 
ther removed from the first principles of that rcjli- 
gion, for the benefit of which every altercation has 
been justified. From the lamentable spirit of this 
example, nothing was in the pi’esent instance de- 
tracU^; the same fierceness of Zealand fury of con- 
tention are to be traced throughout this altercation, 
in which Atterbury espoused the side of the high 
ecclesiastics, and was rewarded for his labours by 
the thanks of the lQ|^er house of convocation, and a 
degrei* of doctor of divinity from the University of 
Oxford, 

Atterbury, as a strong and active To]gy, came 
an for no stinted share of wealth and promotions, 
during the reign of <^ueen Anne. After being con- 
firmed in his appointment of chaplain in ordinary, 
he was made Dean of Carlisle in 1704 ; a (anon of 
Kxeter in 1707; and in 1709, ho engaged in a fresh 
disquisition with Hoadly, concerning the doctrine of 
passive obedience. An active part in the defence 
of Sachoveroll, and the duties of prolocutor to the 
lower house of convocation, next occupied a portion 
of his time ; and he also found leiitmiH) to compose 
a pamphlet entitled a ** Representation of the pre- 
sent state of Religion,” which, though considered 
too violent for presentation to the Queen, was not- 
withstanding dispersed without dPname into private 
circulation. His fortune now ran to its climax ; in 
1712 he became Dean of Christ Church, OHifo'M; 
and in 1713, at tlie recommendation of the Earl of 
Oxford, attained his highest dignity, the Bishopric 
of Rochester, to which was superadded tlie no less 
valuable promotion, of Dean of Westminster. 

Such WHS the rank of Atterbury in the year 171 4, 


f when the death of Anne unhinged his prosperity. 
The new nienarch was no sexmer seated on the 
throne, than a report was circulated, affirming that, 
upon the queen’s death, Atterbury had waited upon 
the lords Bolingbroke and Hjtrcourt, and had urged 
them to proclaim the Pretender, boldly offering to 
head the procession in his lawn sleeves. This story 
was promptly whispered to the eawi of George, and 
it was not likely that one who joined a sound spint 
^or hating with German sullenness, would be at any 
trouble to disguise his feelings. ^ Accordingly, the 
king soon evinced a marked dislike to the bishop, 
and the latter acknowledgeiT the manifestation by 
^ opposing the government to the utmost of* his 
power. He harangued upon every occasion against 
the ministry with vehemence; set h's name to every 
protest against their acts in the House of Lords; 
and upon the explosion of the Scotch rebellion 
1715, stamped a seal upon the character of his dis- 
affiection, by refusing to concur in the loyal address 
of the bishops. The inflammable temper of Atter- 
bury now rioted in hostility; he even suspended a 
curate at Gravesend, for allowing the use of his 
* churcli to one of the chaplaihs to the Dutch troops, 
who had been brought over t^i assist in queUing the 
disaffection. This conduct, in the natural routine 
of things, soon led to moro dangerous consequences; 
after being for a time suspected, the bishop w'as at 
length ant'Sted, and after an ^examination before 
the council upO!j a charge of conspiracy, was com- 
mitted to the ’Tower. Ihis odcurred in August, 
1722; after a fortnight he took advantage of the 
sessions at tho Old Bailey to move the judges upon 
the plea of bad health, for one of three tiiiiigH--a 
speedy trial, leave to put in bail, or an immediate 
discharge. The a]>plication was overruled. 

The next meeting of parliament took place in 
Octf>ber following, and the public business was 
opened by a speech fr»'m the king in pei*8on, which 
mainly consisted of a peremptory denunciation of 
the couspii’acy. Although among the people some 
sympathies Wad been expressed, and among the 
clergy stroitg indignation had been vented at the 
bishop’s confinement; and although jirayers had 
been offered up for bis health in almost all the 
churches m the metropolis, still this decision of 
the ministry seemed to augur but ill for his cause. 
A piafl of the couspiiucy was laid before the House 
of Commons, by the poAiculars of which it was 
made to appear, that an invasion of the kingdom 
under the Duke of Ormond had been designed; that 
a popish Pretender was to have been forced on the 
throne; that the plot had been defeated by the vigi- 
lance of the .ministry j but that, notwithstanding, 
many agents had since then been employed to cor- 
rupt and seduge the army and navy; and finally, 
that the Dukes of Norfolk and Ormond, tlie Earl 
of Orrery, Lords North and Groy, and the Bishop 
of Rochester, appeared by several letters and cir- 
cumstances, to have been therein concerned. A I 
bill of pains and penalties was introduced into the I 
House of Common^ against which Atterbury de- I 
clined to offer any opp<j*'.ition, importing in a letter 
to the spekker, that conscious of innocence he would 
content himself with one defence, and that before 
the house of which he had the honour to be a mem- 
ber. The bill being sent up to the lords, the busi- 
ness assumed more of the form of a trial. In the' 
lower house the Tories had declined vtding, but in 
the upper one, the party vehemently conUisted the 
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aeouButUm. mfttn point was supported by the 
evidence of some clerks in the Post Office, who, 
though unii^uaiiited with the bishop's wiiting, yet 
swore to asiinil^ty of penmanship imder his name 
for four BUoceei^ve months. The opposition to the 
bill Was signaliMd \|y I. great display of argument 
and eloquence, and was closed by a defence from 
Atterbuiy, in which he unequivocally denied the 
identity of the writing, and fully maintahied the 
reputation of his cbaracler by the firmness withe 
which be behaved, and the ability with which ho 
spoke. But the ministerial majority was m no 
degree shaken by these circumstances; the hill 
passed into law, and ho was deprived of all offices 
and benefits, and condemned to perpetual exile, or 
death in cose ho infringed upon the sentence. The 
latter penalty was extended to all who should eor> 
ir^pond with or abet him; while no subject was 
permitted to visit him, without an expresti authority 
under the sign manual. 

Atterbury left Ihigland for France in June 1723, 
and, aftw a sojourn at Brussels, fixed his residence, 
and spent tlie remainder JOt his life at Paris. There 
he professed a resignaSloii to his fate, and an abne- ‘ 
gation of worldly cares, the sincerity of wliicli was 
doubted while yet he lived, and disproved after his 
death, when a scries of letters, written about the 
year 1726, to foment an insurrection in the High- 
lands, was published at Edinburgh jiroductions, 

. the authenticity of which, it is to be remarked, has 
never been calledsin question. These were the 
importunities of a waning ambition, and were, in 
some measure, honourably softened by efficient 
study and literary correspondence. His favourite 
daughter, Mrs. Morice, the sole companion of his 
banishment (for he lost his wife the year before bis 
imprisonment), expired in his arras in 1729, and 
his strength underwent a severe shock at the event. 
He recovered a becoming degree of composure, 
howpvor, and conducted liimself in peaceful reputa- 
bility until the month of February 1731, when a 
violent fit of illness put a period to hisidegra^tion. 
The interest of his friends was powerfully exerted 
to obtain sprae distinction for his remains, and they 
succeeded so far as to procure a private interment 
of the body in the Poets' Corner. His own desire 
while dean was to have been buried near the west 
door, — "as far,” he observed in a letter to* Pope, 
from "kings and ktesars as space will admit of.’* 

Upon the character of Bishop Atterbury, no dis- 
quisitiim need be required from his biographer, 
ioasmush as the whole tenor of his fife incontesta- 
bly shows that be was one of those proud and daring 
chapters, whom no fotiomtl peraon .can desire to 
see invested with the exemj>lary offices of religion. 
Ever restless in zeal, and vaulting in ambition, 
he had as little charify for an opponent in contro- 
versy, as for a foe inpoHlaes. But if his resentment 
was fierce, it must also be stated that*his attach- 
ment wab vivid; thus however strong the censure 


of his enemies, it is met by as high praises from 
his friends, who ranked ampn^ the most gifted 
contemporaries of his day. His views were bold 
and commanding, his address dextrous, and his I 
dupUcHy refined; he always professed nobly, but | 
occasionally diyngned badly ; on the whole his repu- 
tation exceeded his merits* 

With regard to his impeachment, two points seem 
to be now established beyond dispute; the first, that j 
he certainly was fulpably leagued against the go- j 
\emment; and the second, &at the proceedings I 
against him were arbitrary and unconstitutional in 
the ex^cme. This statement may at first refiec- 
tion afSpear inconsequential; but the facts are these: 
the sources of our conviction of his guilt are of 
posthumous origin, while the grounds upon which 
he was condemned were little better than obnoxi- 
ousiiess and hearsay. As to his literary preten- 
sions, they were undoubtedly respectable; bis mind 
w^ highly endowed and well polished. The cele- 
brity which his friends deservedly possessed, cast 
some rays of greater brightness upon his name than 
his own deserts could have attracted, but time 
always deadens such reflections, and Bishop Atter- 
bury is now to be chiefly respected as an engaging 
preacher, and on elegant letter- writer. In criticism, 
ho was ohener tasteful than profound; and in con- 
troversy, ofeener ^inted than learned ; in both, 
consequently, he nas so many superiors, tliat his 
essays in them must, at this period, be considered 
rather as aids to popularity than pi*op8 of fame. 
To one matter more it may be proper to allude, and 
to tliat, only because it has been noticed by foniier 
biogi'aphers. Pope asserts that, at one period of 
his life, Atterbury was sceptical in that belief of 
which he was so impassioned an advocate, but that 
lie was afterwards conflimed in its principles, and 
derived his only consolation from them in adveirity. 
His pathetic gift of a bible to Pope, ujion the occa- 
sion of their parting at the Tower, is well known, 
and supplies a satisfactory proof of a matured at- 
tachment to its doctrine. Other writers have affected 
to question the solidity of his Protestantism, be- 
cause he conspired to restore a Catholic sovei-cign ; 
but there is not much force in the remark, and it 
may be fui'ther affirmed, that i|; were well for man- 
kind if less connexion were admitted between poli- 
tics and religion than usually subsists, for in nine 
cases 014. of ten the one debauches the other. This 
sketch of the life qf Atterbury affords some reasons 
for their disunion; for, had that prelate confined 
his abilities to the concerns of his ministry, or 
rather Had he not been mixed up by its Very duties 
with secular interests, the benefits rendered by him 
to bis church and bis country, would have been 
influential and uncontaminated, 'whereas, in the 
alloy of two conflicting pursuits, he can only be 
ranked as on eminent man, with mnjiy deductions 
from the pure standard of honorable efficiency. 


JOHN gay: 


'Gay’s mottnmerit, elcaetttod by Adams, and erected 
hy hk patrons the Ditke and Duchess of Queens- 
wry» stands in the soutbam extremity of the Poets’ 
Comer. The derign, simple, iii the extreme, pre- 


sents a medallion portrait, supported by a cherub 
on an elevated pedestal of fine marble, which is 
decorated with emblematical devices of music, co- 
medy, and poetry. Altogether, it is rather a heavy 
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performance. Hia own brief epitaph, m often oon- 
demiied for ita levity, And bo little to be rrilabed 
for its point, is engraved upon the ledgo : — 

Life is a jest, and all things show it ; 

I thought BO once, but now I Jtiiow it. 

Underneath are the lines in whioh Pope affec- 
tionately describes his merits as an author, and 
his character as a man. . 

* f 

Of manners gentle, and affections mild, 

In wit a mao, simplicity a child ; 

With native humour tempting virtuous ngc, 
Form’d to delight at once, and lash the age. 

Above temptation in a low estate. 

And uncorrupted even among the great; 

A safe companion, and an easy friend, 

Uublamed through life, lamented in thy end: 
These are thy honours ! not that here thy bust 
Ts mix’d with heroes, or with kings thy dust, 

But that the worthy and the good shall say. 
Striking their pensive bosoms — Hero lies Gay ! 

He died December the 4th, 1732, aged 45. 

John Gay was bom at Barnstaple about the year 
^ 1^88, and educated at the free school there, under 
a master named Luck, who sube^quently published 
a volume of Latin and English poetry. His family, 
though ancient and once estated, was so reduced 
at this period, that no higher prospects of settling 
him in the world oocured to them than an a])pren- 
tieeship to a London ailk-mereer, in the Strand. Of 
the time he spent in this employment, or the manner 
in which he occupied his leisure, no account has 
been given. His own entreaties are said to have 
prevailed upon his master to cancel his indentures. 

In 1712 , ho obtained, by some influence unknown, 
the post of secretiiry in the household of the Duchess 
of Monmouth ; this was after he had started as an 
author, by publishing “ Rural Sports,” an eclogue, 
in two cantos, inscribed to Pope. The friendship 
of the latter was the only advantage which this 
effort produced, or deserved to produce. It is a 
mere outline, neither judiciously planned, nor neatly 
sketched; the verses are separately smooth, and 
the tlmughts plain, but the diction is not always 
correct, and there is no imagination in the ideas 
expressed. , 

His next performance was ^Tyivia; or, llie Art 
of Walking the Streets of London,” perhaps the 
best oi his miscellaneous poems: the subject is 
peculiarly fitted to the nature of his talentA, and it 
is pleasantly executed. The “ Shepherd’s Week,” 
a poem in six pastorals, dedicated to Lord Boling- 
broke, followed in 1714. It has been suggested, 
that he was incited to this composition by Pope, 
who, disrelishing the praises awarded to Ambrose 
Philips for his productions in Uie same style, 
sought to establish the absurdity of making pas- 
torals so many strict copies of nature. For tliis 
purpiMe he fixed upon Gay, an author by tliis time 
associated with the proniinent wits of the day, and 
rapidly advicing into public estimation. The 
effect of this literary scheme was euriou^ Qay 
fulfilled the project so closely as to border upon 

f rossness and degradation; the literati were satis- 
ed that to he tasteful a pastoral must not be natu- 
ral; but the public seized upon the poems with 
delight, and read them with avidity, as truthful 


descriptions of the real manners and occupations of 
mml lifa 

We are now to consider him as a dramatist; 

I after printing tlie ** Mohocks,” a tragi-comical farce, 

I without his name, he brou^^t fonjprd the ^ Wife 
of Bath,” a comedy borrow’gd from Chaucer’s 
Tales. It was acted at Drury Jane Theatre in 17 I 8 , 
but obtained neither honour nor profit. Y et he seems 
to have regarded it with tenderness; for, seventeen 
^cars afterwards, when the town was flushed with 
the success of the “Beggar’s Opera,” he reproduced 
it, with alterations, and had the mortification of 
seeing it again despised. * 

, This misfortune, however, was compensated by 
better things, for his amiable manners had now so 
strongly attached to him severa? of those great 
men with w'hom litci'ary merit had first associati'd 
him, that in tlie last year of Queen Aime’s reign 
was appointed secretary to the Earl of Clarendon 
in an embassy to the court of France. Ho cherislied 
high hopes on this preferment: his temperament 
being sanguine, he looked forward to a speedy pos- 
session of all those offices and emoluments to which 
I litei-ary men had occa8ionall5' been advanced. But 
the anticipation was soon blasted: Queen Anne 
died, the House of Hanover succeeded to the 
throne; and, as Gny had chosen his friends from 
among the followers of the Stuarts, there appeared 
at first no prospect of success for his ambition 
under the new' order of things. 

Poets, however, have iinm(»ntorially been noted 
f<»r ineonstanoy in the exercise of their noble art: 
Gay resumed courage, and adopted the prudent 
resolution of making ttiose flowers which had preved 
acceptable to one family, equally pleasing to another. 
With this view he produced, and dedicated tp the 
Princess of Wales, the “What d’ye call it!” a 
tragi-comi-pastoral farce, acted at Drury-lane in 
1715 . This vagary wjis meant to ridicule the domi- 
nant passion for tragedies, but the conception l>ciiig 
ludicrous and the action grave, the audience were 
at first perplexed, and some laughed while others 
cried. Prom tlie beginning it was highly extolled 
by the wits, and as soon as the gist was taken, 
became sufficiently popular. Two years after he 
sought to improve his mredit in this stylo of writing 
by entertaining the town with “ Three Hours after 
Maniage,” a corned) , in three acts. The title-page 
i gave only his own name as the author, but it was 
generally understood to have been produced con- 
jointly by him, Pope, and Arbuthnot. The associ- 
ation of intellect tlius employed was certainly con- 
siderable, yet the effect was by no means powerful. 
The play stood for sevqp nights with great difficulty, 
and was thou positively driven off the stage. One ob- 
ject it proposed, was the ridicule of Dr. Woodward, 
who had then begun to direct his attention to fossil 
antiquities,^a pursuit as little open to contempt as 
the cliaracter of the man wasunobnoxiousto satire. 
It cannot be regretted that the comedy ivhich 
wantonly tampered with private life should be 
exploded with disgust. 

Gay was truly, as Popo observed, a simple mortal : 
up to this period he had lived on full of ardour, 
fancying every day that he shoidd rise to fame and 
independence, but finding himself at the close of 
each succe^ing year as poor and unprovided as he 
had been at the beginning of it. The mind that is 
easily roused to the enthusiasm of hope is at inter- 
vals sure to fall into the opposite extreme of dejec- I 
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tion. Such waa now the case with Gay; his spirits 
Bunk^ and although no claim of merit availed to 
procure a eubstantial remedy for liis distress, yet 
the regard which his manners had excited from 
his aequamtanpes, induced many attentions which 
soothed and diveilqd Sis melancholy. During the 
yw 1716 the Earl of Burlington sent him into 
Devonshire; during the next year Mr, Pulteney took 
him on an excursion to Aix la Chapclle; and in 
I 7 I 6 Lord Harcourt invited him down to hta 
country seat, where the two lovers wei*e killed by 
lightning, as related by Pope in his letters. 

These proofs of kiifdness were in time extended 
to acts of substantial benefit, for with the advice of ^ 
his friends, ho published his poems by subscription * 
in 1720. and realised 1000/. by the undertaking. 
How he disposed of this sum does not exactly 
t'^ppear: of those whom he called in to confer with 
him on the subject, Lewis, who was steward to the 
Earl of Oxford, advised him to intrust it to the 
funds, and live upon the interest; Arbuthiiot cx> 
horted him to entrust it to' Providence, and live 
upon the principal; and Pope desired him to pur- 
chase an annuity. ItUeems probable that he fol- ^ 
lowed Qo one of these courses, but invested the 
major part upon South Sea Stock, in which Mr. 
Secretary Craggs had made him a present during 
the same year. At least we find him, befoi*o a 
twelvemonth elapspd, calculating that his interest 
in this gamble would sell for 20,000/. and resisting 
the importunities cf his friends, who eagerly coun- 
selled him to seize the favourable moment and 
secure enormous gain. But he was not to be affected 
by prudential motives: as the price of tho stock 
had risen, he imagined it would still continue to 
rise, and so prognosticated that he would shortly 
roll in riches. Nay, so intensely was he captivated 
by this golden prospect, that he refused to sell out 
fUK much as would buy liim an annuity of a hundi'ed 
a-year, although reminded by Fenton that he would 
thus “ make sure of a clean shirt and a shoulder 
of mutton for life.’* How this bubble burst it is 
needless to describe; but it is distressing to have 
to mention , that Gay fell into such a state of des- 
pondency in consequence of it, that his life was 
despaired of. 

Time, however, and the tenderness of his friends, 
amongst whom Pope was particularly active, brought 
his mind back to its former tone, and being again 
necessitated to write fot a subsistence, he resumed 
his studies, and produced the “Captives,” a tragedy, 
which he read before the Princess of Wales, with 
all the awkwardness of an author. It was acted at 
Drury-lano Theatre,, and played seven nights, of 
whbh the third, commando^ by the Princess, was 
for the authoria benefit. His profit from the per- 
formaheo has not b^n specified. Standing thus 
well placed for court favour, he availed himself of 
some hints to write his Fables for thh improve- 
ment of the Duke of Cumberland, and as promises 
of rewiHrd foi*,the trouble were hold out, again gave 
way to idl the exaggerations of an ardent mind. 
Tliey wegee pnbltshea m 1726, and in the very next 
year the,|^oe,aiMi princess ascended tlio throne. 
Onue.inor^ did to imw vomly imagine that tlie 
his fSortune hgd supervened. But he only 
oS&ed in the multiplM apangements of the new 
howsehoid the place 0$ g^tleman usher to the 
Princess Amelia. This, in the first heat of disap- 
pointment^ „ he conceived an inimlt, and sent the 


queen word that he was too old for the duties it 
required. ^ Nothing better, however, was offered, 
though solicitations seem not to have been spared 
by his friends: according to Dr. Johnson, verses 
and flattery were alike thrown away for his interest; 
every thing b^ing heard, and nothing done. 

Of the Fables, by which he mainly hoped in this 
instance to improve his fortune, Dr. Johnson ob- 
serves that he seems to have always thought favour- 
ably himself, for .lie left a second volume finished 
*at his death. In this respect the public and the 
author have for once been of the same mind. That 
these Doeros are as well written as any thing of the 
sort ill our language, is admitted on all nands ; 
neither can it be denied that, as long as it shall not 
be deemed amiss for children to be instructed by 
finding birds and beasts talking and acting like 
human beings, the allegories of Gay may bo use- 
fully read; and no one can fail to perceive, that tho 
tales of whicti these fables arc in part compounded 
are really good. Tho language is sprightly, the 
versification easy, and the thoughts oftener just 
and pertinent than might have been expected. The 
“ Hare with many Friends,” was read with general 
sympathy, as an expressive detail of the many dis- 
appointments to which expectations from the great 
had subjected the author. 

Being again dri^pu to the theatres for a resource, 
he was most successful. “ The Beggar’s Opera,” 
for tlie first idea of which he is said to have stood 
hidehted to Swift, was refused at Drury-lane, but 
acted in Lincoln’s-inn Fields, during the season of 
1727 f for a series of sixty-threo nights; and, per- 
haps, upon no other drama, if we except the works 
of Shaksf>earc, has so much criticism been expend- 
ed. Condemned in the closet for its utter violation 
of all the rules of dramatic propriety, and denounced 
from the pulpit for a direct excitement to immora- 
lity, it has risen superior to all objection, and ranked 
eminently po])ular through every fluctuation of taste 
and fashion. Nor ought any reader to be indignant 
at the triumph; for however the classical may dis- 
ivlish the licenses it takes with all established rules, 
they must, nevertheless, admit that happy wit and 
just satire deserve applause, even though the mode 
or fonn in which they are delivered may vary from 
prescribed dogmas; and perhaps the most vhtuous 
may concede, that as we cannot turn into any path 
of life, og retreat into a corner of the earth without 
seeing vice advaiiciiig, and crimes unpunished, 
there is even a moral to he drawn from the por- 
traiture, which sUips deception of its false colours, 
and exposes depravity in its natural offensiveness. 
That this was the purpose for which Gay wrote the 
piece, and that it excises corresponding impressions, 
it were, if not hypocritical, at leait hypercritical to 
deny, llie strongest claim it liad upon public favour 
was the levelling tact with which it laid bare tho 
sins of men in office, but it' had other charms in 
the exquisite music which )>reathed through its 
scenes. It was the parent of the ballad or comic 
operas of the English stage. 

The profits of the “ Beggar’s Opera ” amounted 
to 400/., and the author forthwith set to work upon 
a to it, which he called “ Polly:” but, hemre 
tho latter was completed, the former was cried up 
to the honours of a political satire, and the Lord 
Chamborlain refused to sanction the performance 
of a counteipart. From any loss consequent upon 
this new discomfiture, however, the attention of 
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Gay's friends secured his purse. They cS.nid.for- 
wara with a pn^posal foTprintiiig tlie i^erS.h>r sub- 
soription, which was so well received that he real- 
ised 1200^. by it. Before dismissanu ** Bolly/^ it is 
only fair to state, tliat she deserved ho patronage 
^ whatever, and would never have reaped honours in 
her destined sphere. George (^j!diniin,*th« younger, 
attempted to revive it at the hUy^rhet Theatre, 
but the audience refused tb hear it. The luch, 
therefore, by which Gay made so much money by 
a bad piece, may be treated as a dit-off agaiust the 
disappointments to which he had been previously 
subjected. Mor did his prosperity close here ; the 
Duko and Duchess of (^ueensberry received him into 
their liouso, and were even kind enough to superin- 
tend his pecuniaiy interests. But it was with him 
os with many others; when his good fortune soemed 
to be established, his health declined. He relapsed 
i into a depression of spirits, the result of Imbitual 
; indolence, and a want of mental energy, and died 
' at QiUeensberry House, in Burlington Garden, aged 
I 45. His funeral was honourably attended. 

A short time previous to his demise, he produced 
I ** Acis and Galatea,” a sonata, which was set to 


BARTON BOOTH. [ 

Diiirctly to the right of the entrance into the and very properly encouraged by the niawters, wo 
I’oets^ Corner is a neat inonuincnt, erected by his find him taking a ]>romineiil share in ilio jjatiii 
widow, t<j Barton Booth, an e\o<;llont tragic actor, plays, which it is still the custom to make the 
and a scholar of considerable merit. The design Westminster students represent once in the ytfaiv 
comprises a well-executed bust, placed betw'een two Boothes performance of i^amphilus in the Andria of 
chei’ubs, t»f which the one, a chubby urchin, stands Tercoice on one of those ocwisioiiH, has been fondly 
ill the act of crowiimg the brows trf the <ieceased commemorated by all bis biugraphors, as a part in 
with laurel, while the other poutingly iuclmcs over which his delivery was so musical, and his dc- 
a scroll, on which are modestly recounted the ordi- portraent so •judicious, that the audience were 
nary circumstances of parentage, <^ualifications,’&c. surprised into a vehemence of ajiplause, which 
It is the w(u’k of W. Tyler. aroused the first aspiration of theatrical fame in 

Barhm Booth, the popular successor to the dra- his bosom, 
matic characters and fame of Betterton, was de- According to the common representation, it was 
sceiided^rom an cstated family anciently located in his father’s wish to educate him for tlio cliurcli; 
Lancashire, in which county he was bom during but so mtensely did this new passion mot itself in 
tho year 1681. His father, John Booth, wasjieaidy his afiections, that as the time approached wlienhis 
related to the Earl of Warrington^ and, though not removal to college must take place, he became 
over affluent in his circumstances, is entitled to seriously occupied with tho thought of giving free 
particular praise for the piety with w^hich he un- vent to tho vivacious impulse of his chai'acter, and 
sparingly devoted both his care and his fur&ne to soon resolved rather to run any risk than fomko 
the education of his children. Barton, the third the stage for the pulpit* ‘ Thus impelled, he began 
son, was originally intended for«, liberal profession, to associate vith the f/ondon actors, amongst whom 
and with that view entered Westminster School at he soon fell upon one Ashbuiy, then manager of 
the tender age of nine years. There his tuition was the Dublin theatre, who was glad enough to flattor 
first superintended by the celebrated Dr. Busby, the expectations of a handsome fellow of seventeen, 
and afterwards by his worthy successor Dr. Knipe, full of talent, and accomplished in elocution. Bo- 
under both of whom he had the honour of being tween parties so well predisposed to coincide an 
distinguished. His capacity w'as originally quick agreement was readily made, by the terins of which 
and sprightly ; a predilection for ,poetry and red- young Booth stole away from Westminster, and 
tation seized his mind almost as soon as he could joined tho Irish company in June 1698. His firat 
read with fluency; audit was his earliest de1ig)il^ tP appearance was in tiie part of Oi^noko, on the 
learn the favourite passages in the Latin authors Dublin stage, and the essay was deeidedW suceeseh . 
by heart, and spout them forth tp his admiring ful. Ho became a favourite with the audience, aha 
school-fellows. Natural qualities favoured this habit continued to iftiprovo himself for three seasons,, 

— a voice round and melodious, an appropriate when he turned his thoughts to his native cimntry^ 
energy of diction, and a grace of dl^on strikingly and determined to push the fortune of fa is abiUtiea • 
superior to his years. This talent being noticed, in London. With this view his first care wSS to 


I nnisjc by Handel, and represented at the Hayma^ 
I kist Theatre. He left behind him S060/., which Was 
I divided between his sisters ; and three plays in 
! manuscript, The Distressed Wife*” “ Achilles,” 
a burlesque opera, acted for eighteen nights at 
I Goveiit-garden Theatre, and the “Kehearsal of 
Gotham,” a farce. Tho virtudi of his dispositiftn 
are recorded on his epitaph, and have never suffered 
from detraction. His litemry character has also 
l^on estimated with unanimity. Ho possessed 
» moderate, but pleasing talents, was a minor versi- 
fier, and in comedy was rather ludicrous than witty. 
His poems are incorporated in all the editions of i 
the British Poets, but are seldom read, and never 
quoted. The ballads, however, ^ All in ihe Downs,” 
.and “ ’Tw'as when the Seas were*roai’ing,” are not 
to be included in this remark; they are spirited, 
happy, and still popular; and ** Acis and Gimi.teaj|^ 
which for tlie sake of Maudel’s music, has lately 
been revived. As for his dramas, with the excep- i 
tion of tho " Beggar’s Opera,” they have long been i 
out of print, and off the stage, and, in all probabi^ 
lity, will never bo republislied or reproduced. 
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abtain a ivith his family, and to pro^ 

vi4e himaelf ^ fnfinontial introduction to tlie. 
dfsamatic in town. Both these points were 

happily realised: his family not only forgave him, 
hut assented to his prosecuting the profession of an 
actor, and Lord IPitsharding. wlio happened to be 
in Ireland at the ^me, gave him a letter of recom- 
mendation to Betterton, and facilitated the conolu- 
sioh of an engagement by several acts of good* 
natured attention. 

This step was taken in 1701 , a year marked oy^ 
more than one auspicious circumstance. BettertOn 
now declining into ihe autumn of his fame, had 
just weathered the storm excited by the reformer 
Collier, and ovinced an inclination to lighten the 
fatigues of his J^rotracted career. He not only 
received the new candulate with pleasure, but even 
took him under his special patronage, and gene- 
rously afforded him all the assistance in his power. 
Til us happily encouraged, Booth presented himself 
before a London audience in the part of Maximus, 
in " Valentinian/' Hid reception surpassed his most 
sanguine expectatiems. Corresponding applause at- 
tended his succeedui^efForts, and upon the product 
tion Rowe*s tragedy of the "Ambitious Step- 
mother,** he was entrusted with the part of 
Artaban, in which the felicity of his conception, 
sti*engthciied by the talents he displayed about the 
same tirno as Pyrijluis, in the "Distressed Mother,*’ 
procured him a smooAi admission to tlie rank of 
second actor on Che hoards. Having thus esta- 
blished his pretensions in the principal concern of 
his life, he enlarged the happiness of his prospects 
by the subsidiary interests of marriage, and, in 1704, 
sued a wife in the person of a daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Barkham, a Norfolk bai’onet. Within the 
term of another year, Betterton, upon resigning his 
patent to Sir John Vanbrugh and Congreve, relin- 
quiKhed all regular engagement with tlie theatres, 
and' by consequence Booth was left without an 
active rival in his course. 

The changes of mana|^ei^eutaud ffttlures of thea- 
trical property after this 4vent, presented but few 
opportunities for personal distinction; and there is 
nothi.ig of peiMitiar interest to be related of Booth 
for an interval of some years. The splendid house 
opened in the Haymarket, upon the abani^nment 
of the small theatre ii^ Linooln’s-inn Fiel^, was 
dis|K>sed of by the promieturs in less than a year, 
and after the death of Betterton, fell into so low a 
I condition of distress, that an agreement was rati- 
fied, witli the consent bf all parties, before the Lord 
diambcrlain, by which this cmicem was restricted, 
in iTpiii to the use of Italiait Operas, while Drnry- 
appropriated to English plays. l*he company 
at the latter establishment was eminently benefited 

this dUvision of interests; the corps was uuusn- 
jally effective, including Booth, Wilks, Dogget, Cib- 
W, and for sometime all its affairs proceeded 
ill a satis^tery state of profit and popularity. The 
tid^, however, soon oe^d to How smoothly; IBch 
once mo^ succeeded in getting the management 
exekisividly inter his 0 wn hands, and either forgetful 
mrfeavless of the mitohief which had resulted from 
h|i| fermer acii^istration, repeated the oppression 
virhich had oc^toned foldable revolt of the 
aiHtoru ipider Betterton^ in 109SI. Another combi- 
1 was now feqnned to resist his tyranny, and 
thfi eohaent of the lord Chamber- 
Iflpim m a seoond time obtained, permitting 


aggrieved members to perfhfm legitimate dramas 
at the Opera House, mch made several remon- 
strances ngainst this proceeding, and was punished 
by an arbitrary su^nsion of his licence; the 
theatre in Drury-lane was shut up, and the unfor- 
tunate patentees were left to address vain appeals 
to the queeif*s mercy during two seasons. At length 
a lawyer, named Collier, obtained a fresh licence at 
court; and because Rich very naturally retained 
possession of bis premises, though forbidden to turn 
them to any amount, attacked the house in the 
night time, at the head of a hired rabble, and ejected 
the manager by armed force. This outrage put a 
poriiAl to the obnoxious proprietorship; hut how- 
ever censurable, or even culpable, the conduct of 
tho man may have been, he was certainly put down 
by the government in a most unjustifiable manner, 
and ruined in direct violation of tlie commonest 
principles of honesty and law. 

While these altercations were at their height, | 
Booth was left a widower without issue, and soon 
after essayed to console himself by an amour with 
Mrs. Mouiitford, which proved as unsatisfactory 
as it was indefensible. One honourable circum- 
stance, however, marked the abrupt close of tho 
intimacy, and, upon his part at least, in some degree 
redeemed the immorality; for, discovering the lady 
in an intrigue with another, he replaced in her 
hands her fortuiie, amounting to 80002., which she 
had fondly presented to him upon their first iuter- 
coui^se, and never visited her more. 

Much suffering and many keen manoeuvres en- 
sued; but a theatrical peace was at length agi^ecd 
upon and a compact made, by which the public 
were ultimately secured in a good company, and 
the company itself enabled to reap a fruitful har- 
vest in fame and money. By this prudent aiTange- 
meiit the offended actors returned to Drury-lanc, 
invested wdth the sole licence for performing the 
legitimate drama; while the Haymarket, under the 
direction of Collier, was restricted to the represen- 
tation of Italian operas. The terms of this regu- 
lation were no sooner put into force, than the 
affairs of Drury-lane began to flourish with unpre- 
cedented rapidity; Wilks, Dogget, and Cibber su- 
perintended the 7 )roperty with an industry and 
talent which raised the house far beyond its former 
popularity, and converted it into a source of inde- 
pendence to all the patentees during their lives. 

Booth stood at the head of the company, and in 
a prominent degree contributed to the prosperity 
of thejestablishmeut; his talents wore now in their 
mellow prime, and his entlmsiasm undamped; for 
in his profession he had no rival: tliis consequently 
was the period of Kis public life at which he made 
the fullest developnn^iit of his powers, and entitled 
himself to that rank amongst his cotemporaries, 
which places him among the principal ornaments 
of the stage. His celebrity was in a striking maimer 
advanced by the production of Addison’s long- 
laboured tmgedy of " Cato.” Few plays have ever 
appeared under i^ircumstances of more fortunate 
excitement, and no actor seems to have turned tiie 
ti^e^ popular favour to a better account than 
Booth now did. Two political factions agitated the 
empire: the Whigs, who had long been exclaiming 
that the cause of liberty was endangered by tho 
machinations of the Tories, apiilaud^ every line 
of the play as dh echo of their principles; while the 
Tories reviarherated peal for peal, in order to show 
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that they too could Empathise with liberty; and 
repudiated the idea of being its enemiefl. Amidst 
this contention, the play was repeatetJ for tliirty- 
hve successive nights, and Booth, in the character 
of Cato, triumphed over the turnult as the direct 
object of the common applause. But his reward 
was more substantial; for uptui the hih of the cur- 
tain, upon the first night’s peidtinnance, Lord 
Bolingbroke, who headed the Tories, calM him 
into the boxes, and presented liim with fifty guineas, 
as a slight acknowledgment for hla honest opposi- 
tion to a perpetual dictator, and his dying so bravely 
ill the cause of liberty. This unusual compliment 
produced another to the same amount, froA the 
managers, who were happy to ascribe the extraor- 
dinary success of the piece to the su^ierior merit of 
their own actor, praise which will not appear so 
extravagant, when it is added, that according to 
dramatic writers, no performer has since then either 
equalled or surpassed the excellence of Booth’s 
delineation of the character. His praises and his 
profits were both extraordinary; but they did not 
end here. Lord Bolingbroke, who at the time was 
one of the principal secretaries of state, continued 
to be so pleased with the actor and the man, that 
he obtained the queen’s authority for recalling tlie 
outstanding patents; upon which he issued a new 
one to the former managers, witl^ the single addi- 
tion of Booth’s name to their number. The old 
proprietoi’S manifested great indignation at this act 
of ministerial patronage. Dogget in particular sold 
his sliare in the house, and played but once nfter- 
1 wards — for the pai’ting benefit of Mrs. Porter; but 
Booth’s popularity and talents prevented any loss 
being sufiered from the secession, and the fortune 
of the house underwent no immediate altemtion. 

Being thus firmly placed at the head of his pro- 
fession, and at the head of the theatre, he once 
more turned his thoughts on matrimony, and in the 
year 1719 united his worldly interests with Hester 
SantJow, an actress, who has been commended 
for many favourable qualities. Of an affectionate 
disposition, engaging manners, and commanding 
talents, she had the good fortune to be enabled to 
gain, and the ])rudence to succeed in retaining, a 
very handsome portion of wealth, so that the con- 
nexion proved by no means unacceptable to a man 
like Booth, who though just in his dealings and 
honourable in his debts, yet appears to have «al ways 
wanted either art or inclination for the saving of 
money. After this event, his life, public and do- 
mestic, endured with equal enjoyments fo? eight 
years; and with the exception of a temporary sus- 
pension of the patent, in consequence of a dispute 
between Sir Richard Steele, whd had been admitted 
into the management upon the death of Queen 
I Anne, and the Duke of Newcastle, who filled the 
I office of lord chamberlain, in 1720, there is nothing 
I to relate of him save an even tenour of prosjie- 
! rity. fn tlie year 1727, however, he was seized 
I with a fever, which continued witli unintermitted 
I violence for six-and-forty dayB;«and though the 
I skill of his physicians and the strength of his con- 
I stitution overcame the attack, yet his health ^rovi 
: that time to the day of his death was never re- 
' established. 

I The infirmities thus entailed upon him so con- 
I stantly^ enforced a suspension of his professional 
; exertions, that henceforward we only find him ap- 
pearing on the stage for seven nights. Those were 


upon tfie ocoasiqn of the ^reat ruu obtained by the 
** Double Falsehood,” which Theobald impudently 
aasei’ted to be the production of Shakspeare, and 
in which Bootli was prevailed upon to take a pai*t 
from the fifth to the twelfth representation. Steele 
died in 1729, and three years £^ter the Drury-lanc 
patent expired ; hut the surviving managers suc- 
ceeded in gaining a renewal of it for twenty-one 
years. Soon after this acquisition Wilks died, and 
Booth, finding his indisposition becoming still more 
, iftstressing, was obliged to think of retiring also. 
With this intention he looked about him for a pur- 
chaser of his interest, and sopu after concluded a 
bargain with a Mr. Highmore, by the terms of 
which he sold one half of his share, and all his 
right as manager, for 2500^. Sfime mention may 
be here allowed of the only remaining partner in 
the most successful, as well as the most able, adm^ 
iiistration that hud as yet conducted the aflaii's m 
this ancient theatre. This was Cibber, who was so 
discontented with the stiaugcrs now associated with 
him, that after a season or two, he sold his pro- 
perty in the patent for three thousand guineas. 
Booth continued to linger on with infirmities gra- 
dually accumulating, until at last his energms were 
exhausted, and he expired May 10, 17fi3. He had 
no children: to his wife, who survived him for forty 
years, ho bequeathed the whole of his property in 
an honourable will, the content^ of which express 
ail afiectiomite regret that his means are so inferior 
to his esteem, and that the suyai of all he has to 
leave is by twi-thirds less than the fortune lie 
rweived with her in marriage. She lies buried 
with her husband in the Abbey cloisters. 

Of the accounts extant which describe the dra- 
matic powers of Boolli, those of Cibber and Aaron 
Hill ai*e tlie best and most particular. From them 
it appears that he was the last of the solemn schord 
of sectors who were displaced immediately after his 
death by Gan’iek, and among whom the chief 
points of exccllenco were dignity of deportment, 
rotundity of xleclamation, and a classical distinc- 
tion of tho cadences and melody of versification. 
Hie genius lay wholly in tragedy, in which, though 
he had too fine a taste for nature to neglect the 
expression of the passions, yet lie alw'ays prefen'od 
the sejitimeiitality which constitutes tho chief 
merit of Cato, and tlie productions of How'e, to 
the more powerful delineations of tho ancient dra- 
matists. From the same feelings, he appeared to 
a better effect as the monarch, sustaining reverses 
with dignity, than the rcliol stniggling at terrible 
odds to supplant him ; described the injured hus- 
band more faithfully tlxui tho seductive lover ; and 
in every ponraiture of character was rather tender 
and cxpi*es8ive than impassioned or profound. In 
Shakspeare, his favourite part was Othello, which 
must certainly be taken as some qualification C)f 
this chai’acter, for tho Moor has many bursts of 
deep and noble feeling, and is both elevated by 
vivid energy and moving in pathetic grief. For 
this cast of parts Booth was farther adajitod by a 
good figui'o, a gentlemanly address, and the educa- 
tion of a scholar. In this latter capacity he ap- 
peared in a respectable light, tfiough a constitu- 
tional indolence prevented him from making any 
considerable exertions : he translated some odes of • 
Horace, and wrote several songs and light pieces 
of poetry, which became popular. He also com- 
posed a mask for the stage, entitled the ^ Death of 
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Dido,** wliich was performed wiUi iw mean success 
in 171^* Boolk*# private character lias been praised 
for many viriues ; his disposition was extremely 
affeoUoiiate^ and his integrity highly estimable. In 
the society of his friemk he was all gaiety, laughter, 
and wit; but in the ^oompany of strangers some- 
what proud in hiee bearing and abrupt in his ad^ 
dress ; traits which those who deem them faulty 
may perhaps somewhat excuse on tlie score of his 
birth and education, for professional distinction 
was a subject upon which his modesty never pel-i 


mitted him to presume. So greatly was he caressed, 
that, according to Chetwood, in his History of the 
Stage,” there was not a man In the kingdom had 
more sets of horses at his comnnmd than Booth, 
althoup;h he never kept an equipage ; and so fondly 
u as his company sought, that when the court re- 
sided at Windsor, the coach and tax of some noble- 
man or other was sure to be in waiting for him 
every night at tl^ theatre, to hurry him off to a 
convivial supper as soon os the performances were 
over. • 


« 
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SAVILE, MARQUIS OF HALIFAX. 


Geoboe SxvuJ^, Marquis of Halifax, distinguished 
as a statoainan and a writer during the reigns of 
Charles II., Janu^s II.; and William HI., was de- 
scended from tho aheient family of Savile, long 
settled at Bradley, near Halifax, in Yorkshirci 
He was^the son of Sir William Savile, baronet, and 
was born about the year 1633. Upon the death 
of Cvomwell he exerted himself strenuously for the 
restoration of the exiled family, and when that 
event was accomplfshod, received the titles of Baron 
Eland, Viscount Halifax, and a seat at the cmincil 
board, as the reward of his loyalty. In 1672 he 
was one of three commissioners who went to the 
Hague, and attempted, but failed to negotiate a 
peace with France. Two years after he lost his 
place in consequence of his exposure of the Earl of 
Danby’s corruption, and' repugnance to the Duko 
of York’s proceedings. Nevertheless, when the bill 
for excluding that prince fi*om the throne was 
agitated, his opposition to it facilitated his restora- 
tion to office, and in a measure dissevered him 
from tlie political Mends with whom he had been 
in the habit of acting. Sc oifended were they with 
his conduct, that they carried an address to the 
throne calling for his dismissal. The parliament 
was soon after dissolved, it is said, at his instance, 
and he was made an earl. In 1682 he was created 
a marquis, and appointed keeper of the priyy seal, 
and president of the council; but though animated 
by strong and generous feelings of attachment to 
the he was decidedly opposed to the new 

king’s measures in favour of tlio Roman Catholic 
religion, and resisting the proposed repeal of tho 
Test and Corporation Acts, incurred the royal dis- 
pleasure, imd was abruptly dismissed from his em- 
ployments. On tlie flight of that monarch he was 
chosen speato of the Convention Parliament, and 
in that espamty contributed in an eminent degree 
to the jgsreat revolution that followed. William 111. 

him to his old post of president of tlie 
eotmeii, ^whioli he threw up in dlsgiut before a year 
was past, and during the rest of his life voted and 
sp<dce strongly agaiftst the oonrt He died and 
was buried in north aide of the chapel of 


Henry VII., in 1696, with a well-merited reputa- 
tion for power and talent as a statesman, an orator, 
and an author. In these two latter characters ho 
has excited particular notice by the difference ex- 
hibited in his style aS a writer and a speaker; in 
the one case being remarkably delicate and refined, 
in the other strong and coarse. Our reports of his 
speeches are very jni)>eriect, but deciding according 
to tho judgment^pf his cotemporaries, we are war- 
1*80 tod ill describing him ns one of the first and most 
effective of our p^liamentary orators. His works 
were collected after hts death, and have been re- 
printed. Those most esteemed were, ^'The Charac- 
ter of Charles II.,” and a “ Letter to a Dissenter.” 
While he lived the Marquis of Halifax was gene- 
rally considered a sceptic, but Bisliop Burnet denies 
that the opinions entertained of him in this r^pect 
were well founded, and asserts that he died a 
sincere Christian from conviction. Neither the 
tomb erected to his memory, nor the epitaph 
engraved upon it, call for a minute description. 
The former is a lofty but uninventive structure, 
with a bust in medallion; and the latter a meagre 
enumemtion of his titles and offices. We shall 
nevertheless quote it as a soi’t of curiosity in its 
way. It is somewhat provoking to meet with so 
tasteless a literary commemoration of a nobleman 
who wns distinguished in no common exteflt by his 
taste and acquirements in literature. 


f rcatcU by King 
Cliarles y® 2nd 


SiB GE0BO£*SAyiLE, bom 1 1th Nov. 1633, 

/ Baron of Eland 
first < and 

t Viscount Halifax, 

He was Lord Keepbr of the Privy / Cliaries 2, 
Seal for some time in the reigns James 2, 
of three kings I William 3. 

And at the beginxdug of the reign of King James 2, 
He was for a few liionths Lord President 
of the Council. 

He dyedi»on y® 6th of April, 1695. 
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The tomb of Hugh BouUcr, Archbishop of Armagh, 
is in the west aisle of the north transept, and oon> 
sists of a sarcophagus of white marble profusely 
embellished with types and symbols of his ofhcef 
such as the mitre, crosier, Ac., many of which, 
however, are greatly defaced. Upon this sarco- 
phagus is placed a cliaracteristic bust of the^isliop. 
The whole was designed and executed by H. 
Cheere.. Inscription : 

To the memory of 
Dr. Hugh Boulter, 

Late Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of all 
Ireland: 

A Prelate so eminent 
For the Accomplishments of his Mind, 

The Purity of his Heart, 

And the Excellency of his Life ; 

That it may be thought superfluous 
To specify his Titles, 

Recount his Virtues, 

Or even erect a Monumeuft to his Fame. 

His Titles be not onlv deserved but adorned : 

His Virtues he manifested in his good Works, 
Which had never dazzled the Public Eye, 

If they had not bceu too bright to be conceal’d ; 
And, as to his Fame, 

W’hosoever has my sense of Merit, 

Any Reverence for Piety, 

Any Passion for his Country, 

Or any Charity for Mankind, 

Will assist in preserving it fair and spotless ; 
That when Brass and Marble shall mix with 
The Dust they cover, 

Every succeeding age 
May still have the benefit of his illustrious 
example. 

He was bom Jauuai’y the 4ih, 1071 ’• 

He was consecrated Bishop of Bristol, 1718 *. He 
was translated to the Archbishopric of Annagb, 
1723, and from thence to Heaven, September 
the 27th, 1742*. 

» 

The place of Archbishop Beulter’s birth was 
London, and that of his education Merchant Tai- 
lors* School first, and then Christ Church College, 
Oxford. He was a Fellow of Mag^len College, iu«d 
remaiued at Uie University until the year 1700, 
when, becoming .Chaplain successively to Sir C. 
Hedges, Secretary of State, and to Archbishop 
Tenison, he appeared frequently at court, and 
soon obtained the parsonage of St. Clave, South- 
wark, together witli the archdeaconry of Surrey. 
After serving as chaplain to George I., upon the 
royal visit to Hanover in Boulter was em- 
ployed to teach Prince Frederick English. It was 
while he was abroad that the mshopric of Bmtol 
and deanery of Cl^tst Church, Oxford, fell vac^t, 
and the king gave him both. When, some time 
after, the archbishopric of Armagh was offered 
him, he at first refused tlie preferment, conceiving, 

* According to the ^flfogrsphia Brltannlea, the dstei of 
bis consecration and translatiofi shonld be 1710 and 1724. 


in all probability, that as he stood well witli the 
king, he should obtain what would have been more 
nagreealde to his tastes and habits — as high and 
as profitable an appointment in England. But 
the minister was determined not to change his 
arrangements, and the prelftte was fain to yield. 
Upon entering this now office^ Boulter evinced a 
more than common and liighly^laudable desire to 
improve the state of the Establislied Church in 
Ireland. He invited tho biKhops and clergy to 
join him in raising a voluntary fund for the pmb 
pose of rendering the Board of First Fruits effec- 
tive for its original purposes, those namely of 
repairing and rebuilding dilapidated chm*che8, pro- 
viding glebes, Ac. To this fund he proposed that 
the ar^bishops, bishops, and clergy, should pay 
an annual per centage on ^heir incomes, deductis 
onerihus; but the project proved a failure, tho 
bisho|>s and priests showing as little relish for 
voluntary taxation as othei* people. Boulter was 
distinguished by a love for improvements, and an 
active charity, which was exjbmsive and uncom- 
mon. As a proof of his merits in these respects, it 
will be enough to mention herepthat in 1741 thei'e 
was a severe iatnine in Ireland, during which he 
fed the casual poor of a lai^^e workhouse in Dublin 
twice a day, trom Jatiuai*y to August It was 
estimated tliat 2,d00 persons received food in this 
way, and the most of them at the primate’s charge. 
The Irish House of Commons passed him a vote of 
thanks for his munificence on this occasion. He 
erected and endowed with an estate some houses for 
the reception of clergymen’s widows at Drogheda ; 
built a market-house at Armagh ; was a liberal 
benefactor te Steven’s Hospital in Dublin, and is 
particuhurly distinguishable for the zeal with which 
he supported and carried into effect Bishop Maude’s 
plan of the Pi^Dtestant Chai*tcr Schools— ^a well-meant 
but mistaken scheme fur pi’oselytising the ehildren 
of poor Catholics, which in the course of time 
becanfe a complete failure. He was one of the 
chief promoters of the Ne^ry navigation and canal, 
a public work of considerable usefulness and im- 
portance, which lie aided with his characteristic 
spirit, giving wood from his estate for its construc- 
tion, and not only generously buying up the fee of 
a colliery lease which a tenant of his held, who 
was exorbitant in his* charges to the public, but 
advancing funds without interest when the pay- 
ment of the company’s subscriptions to the under- 
taking fell into arrear. A man so good and gene- 
rous woulff naturally be supposed to be one who, 
when possessed of eminent political power, could 
hardly fiiU to prove an extensive benefactor to a 
oountey standing so^^hch in need as Ireland then 
did, and still does, of h liberal and judicious itp* 
prover. Truth, however, compels us to state, that the 
Irish administrations of which Archbishop Boulter 
formed a leading member, were for from beneficial 
to that couniry. This however was less the fault 
of individnals than of the system they were made* 
parts of. There were, moreover, peculiar eircutn- 
stances at the period of Boulteris first connexion 
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With liiidt politi€8, which rendered the task o£ ad- 
minieterii^ them inoiw ihui usually diffio^^ Bean 
Swifts whe though a Tory, should ever be dear to 
his feUow^^eountKymen on aceonnt of the views, no 
less sound' thAn ^irited, which he promulgated 
for raising the peopl^rom their abject misexy, 
enoouraging trade,, ^d developing the various re- 
sovvces of me country— Dean Swift was already at 
the height of his well-merited popularity, compel- 
jing government to abandon the obnoxious^ 

e t held by Wood, the Birmingham manufoe- 
for coining copper coin in Ireland* The 
arehbisbop reached Irelaad when the ferment was 
at its height, and u|X>n taking his seat at the Privy 
Council he had the good sense to, advise the Eng- 
lish minister not In add to the popular indignation 
and sense of injury by upholding me patent. Prom 
Ijhis period until his death he took constantly a 
Eminent part in Irish politics, and they who are 
curious to learn wbsijt his leaning and recommen- 
dations were, will a key to ^ftem in his letters 

written between the years 1724 and 1)38 to several 
mimsters of state in England^ These were col- 
lected by his secretaryf Ambrose Philips, and pub- 
lished ^t the Clarendon Pre^ Oxford, in two 
volumes, 8vo, 1789. The originals are deposited 
in the Library of Christ’s Churtdi College. They 


are plain compositions, telling nothing either of 
persons or events that is strilung, and are mainly 
noticeable for the frequent, or rauier the incessant, 
advice they give the government in London to fill 
up every place as it foil vacant in Ireland with 
natives of England; thus Mveming the sister 
country not for and through tier own people, but 
an English oligarchy, whose interests were always 
peculiarly their own, and necessarily opposed to 
every other in the country. Of that mistaken and 
extravagant system, ever fertile in wrongs. Arch- 
bishop Poulter was throughout an earnest, and an 
able, but also aii unsuocemul supportei^, for he left 
Irelan<f as all others before and after him did who 
upheld the same injurious policy, discontented, 
distracted, impoverished, and ignorant. How little 
the Irish viceroy of that peri6# ilttended to the 
duties of his station may be infomeo: frppi.the fact, 
that Archbishop Boulter filled m^qflice of Lord 
Justice, which was only oreiM|l!l duiili^e abseneo 
of the Lord Lieutenant from 4he ^bunti^, no less 
than thirteen times. died during a temporary 
visit to Loudon, and if w48kgempi;^a that his con- 
I tributions in tho way of charity to ihs Irish Church 
had amounted during his lifetime to He 

also left by his will handsome legdmer to the 
colleges wi& which he was oonnectod in England. 
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JOHN, DUKE OF ARGYLE, K.T.^ 


w, the Btate’i whole thunder bom to wields 
And Shake alike the lenate and the field."— Poes. 


The monument erected to this nobleman in the 
Poets’ Coimet is one of the most stately and effec- 
tive in the edifice. The duke is represented in a 
recumbent posture, upon a mwive altar, which is 
elevated upon a fine pedestal Upon the one side 
Eloquence appears in the act qf deploi^g the pub- 
lic loss sustained by hw death ; and upon the other, 
Minerva looks contemplatively up to the figure of 
History on the pyramid, who, with her annals in 
one himd, inscribes with the other the titles of the 
deceased. The final letters 0r, stand for Oreen- 
wieb ; and tiie style or pen of the goddess is«therc 
broken, to indicate tfiat that dukedqm became ex- 
tinct in his perspn. ]Upon the wMe, this com- 
position is pmhaps an interesting and atriMng as 
any allegorical desi^ can well b<h Roubilliac was 
im ariist seldom unhappy eithm* in the attitudes or 
OOtthtenances of his ligurm ; that of Eloquence in 
monument cannot fail impM^ed as a very 
"^^'idperformance. It was ^mghly praised by 
plfiifoaie, and pmnounoed % Umova one 
oC $10 nebfmt utatuen seen in England by that 
' ^ ardcL In the eUgy of the Duke 

pbwer and hcldness of execution 
bsex^tlons ei^lam the 


oeeasfohji^'iti: 
poet 

Asfohe 



whirii 

, one in^poetiy is 
by Jnnl White&eaa, the 

'' , 

woM be dW, 

amibntaryteairt 
. . " ^heard. 


Nor less, O Campbell, thine the power to please. 
And give to grandeur all the grace of ease. 

Long from thy life let kindred heroes trace 
Arts which ennoble still the noblest race : 

Others may owe their fiiture fame to me, 

I borrow immortality from thee. 

Such are the lines upon the pyramid under 
which History subscribes the titles of the deceased. 
The statement upon the base below is this : — 

In memory of an Honest Man, 

And a Constant Friend, * 

The Great Duke of Argyle and Greenwich, 

• A General and Orator, 

Exceeded by none in the age he lived. 

Sir Henry Fanner, baronet, by his last will, left 
the sunr of dOW. towards erecting this monument, 
and recommended the above insenption. 

Two noblemen, begring the title of Argylb, and 
sprung from the same ancient family, have ranked 
with distincUon in the military history of Greatt 
Britain during the course of the last two centuries. 
Of these, the ntst and least successful in fais career, 
was Archibald Campbell, Earl of Aigyle, who, in 
conjunction with the Duke of Mnnmouth, head^ 
the first rebellion against the obstinate and unfor- 
tunate James II. dlie attempt misearried. Ai^yle 
was captured, tried, and executed as a traitor, 
undercircumstanees of marked serenity and fwti- 
tude, at bidinburgh, in 1686 ; and his co-partner, 
after as vain a diversion in the Soulh of England, 
was also takmi prisoner, and, bating some unsoldier- 
Uke humility while his date remained undecided, 
sulfr^d death with rerignation before the Tower 
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of London. Of Earl Archibald much has boen 
recorded that is intereatine, but does not properiy 
fall tinder the title of this work. Some verses, 
however, written by him on the night before bis 
execution, are too touching and too t^od to be sup- 
pressed wherever his name is mentioned. They 
are these 

** Thou putcngeff who shalt have |o much time 
As view my grave, and ash whst ^vos my crime ; • 

No stain of error, no Mack vice's brand, 

Did me compel to leave my native land : 

Love to my country— truth foredoom'd to die, p 
Did force these hands forgotten arms to try. 

More fVom friends' fraud my fall proceeded hath 
Than foes, though thrice they did attempt my death. 

On my design tho* Providence doth frown. 

Yet God at last will surely raise his own. 

Another hand with more successful speed 
Slmll raise the remnant—lmiise the serpent's head. 

Born October IQ, 1678, John Campbell, grand- 
son of this Archibald, had the good fortune of 
finding the honours of his family restored, before 
he eomd be well sensible of their forfeiture. This 
aot, .whether of grace or consistency, was one of 
the first accorded by king William upon his acces- 
sion to the British crown. The subject of this 
sketch received a domestic eifhcation, and such 
was his proficiency in his studies, that at the early 
age of sixteen ho was thought qualified to enter 
life. Professing a partiality for the array, he re- 
ceived a commission, was present at the battle of 
the Boyne, and soon after, upon a private introduc- 
tion to the king, was made a colonel. 

During this reign he does not appear to have 
enjoyed any decided opportunities for distinction; 
but in the long and glorious wars by which, under 
the reign of Queen Anne, the crown Cf Austna was 
preserved, and the indef^Ddeiice of Europe secured 
from the disastrous ambition of Louis XlV., Argyle 
accompanied tho celebrated Mariborough to the 
continent, and there proved himself, in active ser- 
vice, a skilful general, and a brave soldier. At the 
battle of Oudenarde, he served as Brigadier-gene- 
ral, with Prince Eugene, and the young Prince of 
Hanover, afterwards G^rge 1., and particularly 
distin|;uished himself. The contending troops had 
been manoeuvring and skirmishing until evening 
had set in, and the French, wh^ under tfio Duke 
de Vendome, had not only the Advantage of num- 
bers, but of situation also, had been vainly chal- 
leu^d to a general engagement, wh^, at about five 
in the evening, Argyle led his battalions across the 
Scheldt, directly in face of ^e strongest fire the 
enemy could discharge; and, in a short time, forced 
them into a reluctant battle. Pursuing the i^van- 
tages of this victory, he’was ordered to the siege of 
Ghent; and upon the probable reduction of that 
city, was charged with the honours of its invest- 
ment. In the last brilliant affair over which the 
fortune and talents of Marlboroi^h prevailed, 
Argyle also performed a conspinuous part, though 
strongly opposed to the policy of a battle in which 
the loss of lives was iimnense, and the consequent 
advantages neither prcqiortionatoly desirable, nor 
easily to be attained. 

While Marlborough was triumphantly employed 
in forcing the French lines, and reducing Bouimaine, 
Argyle, now ^werf^ supported by toe ministry, 
<m account of bis disagreement with toe Captain 


General, was recalled, and invested with the com- 
mand of the queen’s forces in Spain. Hero he was 
opposed to the celebrated Vendome; but, unfortu- 
nately, although toe highest hopes were eutertaiued 
of toe success of toe campai^|. nothing was effected 
during it which reflected partteular honour on him 
as general, or rendered material benefit to his 
country. For this the minist^ were blamed. 

«],500,000^. bad been voted by toe commons fur 
eliat particular service ; but notwithstanding that, 
Argyle, upon landing at Barcelona, in themoiitii of 
May, found his troops destitate of victuals. In this 
imtched condition he waited for some time, vainly 
expecting tlie promised reinit<|mees, and at last 
borrowed money on his personal credit, and took 
the field. An action immediately took place, at 
the pass of Prato del Key, where toe enemy wqjjjp 
repulsed; but all further advantages were, in a 
great degree, impeded by the ill h^th of Argyle, 
who was conveyed back to Barcelona in a state of 
high fever. Still he pressed the ministers, and com- 
plained of the way in whieh he was abandoned; 
imt his remonstrances were ineffectual ; and, 
although Vendome was again repulsed the 
investment of Cordova, Ai^yle, unable to follow 
him, was obliged to return disappointed to England. 

The allusion alrea^ made to the differences 
between Argyle and Marlboro^h is to be fuHher 
illustrated by the fact, that although associated 
together in the field of battioiaabroad, and in the 
cabinet at homo, still they were lar from according 
in strategic opinions, or concurring in political mea- 
sures. Whether this personal opposition took its 
rise from jealousy in Argyle, or whether it was 
dictated by a sense of the impropriety of that 
secret influence generally ancribed to Marlborough, 
or whether again it lirteoceeded from a perception of 
the colour which some of the peculatory charges 
against tho comroander-in-chief assumed, it were 
now difticnlt to determine precisely. It is probable 
that each of f.toese causes had an influence, and it 
is certain tha.b he was not only among the firat to 
speak against MaiAborough, but that he also caused 
tile rejection of the last vote proposed, as an ac- 
knowledgment of the lustre which the achievements 
of the former had, for so many years, shed over 
toe histoiy of England. Thus, after having acquzrod 
a high reputation, titles atid places, for toe effective 
gallantry and military talents he had displayed in 
assisting to gain Marlborough’s battles, Argyle 
became the impugner of the gr^t general, and 
siding in parliament with his political opponents, 
was removed by miuisters from all his offices. 
Those ministers howeW being ^fophmed in their 
turn, Argyle not only resumed his former employ- 
ments, but obtained other and hitoer appointments. 
Before his parliamentary votes led to his disgrace 
at court hetoad been a member of the privy coun- 
cil, captain of the Scotch Uone Guards, an extra- 
ordinary lord of the Scotch sessions, and, upon the 
revival toe order, a kn%ht of tho thistle. He 
was also oommander-in-chim in Scotland, and high 
commissioner of toe Scotch parliament in which 
capacity be was entrusted with toe principal ma- 
nagement of thecel^brated union of the legislatures 
of the two countries* The prudence, talent, |uid 
Bueoees with which he carried this difficult measiVto, 
into effect, were rewarded upon his return to Lon- 
don wito toe English titles of Baron Chatoam^ end 
Earl it Greenwich. Such were his services and 
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di 0 tinc 1 »Hi 8 , durjli:^ the reign of Queen Anne. On 
the Boeeeeion of Ge<»ge 1. he enjoyed his full share 
of the patronage and ptomotions bestowed upon the 
Whiga by the itouse of Hanover* Fresh opportn- 
nltiea for aerving Hy^t fSunily now presented tiiem- 
salves, and added tb his eelehrity. When the 
reheUion of 1716 broke out under the Eiud of Mar, i 
Argyle was again nude oommander-in-chief in I 
l^tland, and was expected to defeat the rebelta 
and pacify the country with vigour and dispatch. 
But the measure of his success was &r from keep- 
ing pace with the d^res of the government m 
London: his militafy skill was arhiclsed ; even his 
loyalty was aspen^d; and when Lieutenant-colmiel * 
Cadogan, late in the stn^gle, arrived with rein- : 
foreements, he found the instructions of the latter 
comprehensive, as in his Judgment to imply 
censure upon his conduct; Onended at the slight 
thus put upon him, be hastened up to London to 
remonstrate. What little remained to he executed 
in the way of war was, in the mdan time, easily con- 
cluded by Cadogan, who after pursuing Mar to 
Aberdeen, (where th# rebels dispersed as soon as * 
the dight of the Pretender and the lords in his con- 
ddence to France took place) at length reduced the 
stubborn clans, and established the authority of 
government thimughout the country. Ere this end 
had been gained, drgyle reached London, and in 
spite of remonstrances and reclamations boldly and 
indignantly put fowrard, was, with his brother, the 
Earl of Hay, dismissed from all employment. 

About the year 1719 the connexion which he 
had hitherto preserved with Lord Townshettd 
and his poHtioal adherents, faeilitated his return to 
power, and he as well as the Earl of Hay ag^iii 
engroiwed various posts of honour and profit. The 
* theatre of his greatest employment was in his native 
land, where the principal <brectioii of affairs was 
entrusted to his cave anew; and though the appre- 
bearion of some disturbanoes in consequence of the 
Pretender’s indueuce, was made a iwoa for sub- 
jecting the people th the maintenance of a large 
military force, still many acts were cmnpleted highly 
serviceable to their interests. Laudable efforts were 
made to conciliate the disaffected; the improvement I 
of the Highlands was sensibly attended to, and I 
much benefit was derived from various roads^ which 
were now for fJis dmt ifine ponstgimted to develop 
the, commercial resources of the country* In 171 6 
he was created Duke of Oreenwiefa, as a token of 
IJm approbation with which h% exertions were esti- 
malea, and after serving as steward of the ho^e- 
mtd master-generu o( the nrthiaaee, he was 
riristed fieMomairikal. In 1739, he, rescued his 
Into oppori^eh agrinst Sir E* 
mhiisfx!y* resigned 

ifli^rmirds^ wap once more em* 

in £lb;«phapll^1b W43w %hispm(mrii^eiids,a^^ 

conduct 


steady character ; keen, selfish, self-opinionated and 
pompous, and neither patriotic as a statesman, nor 
feithful as a party man. He was twice married : 

I his first wife was tlie exquisite beauty, daughter of 
; Lord Ballendcm, who was so amorously pursued by 
George 11., ana distinguished herself by the spirit 
I with which she resist^ bis uncouth addresses. He 
had five daughters, but uo son. His English titles 
consequently became extinct ; but those of Scotch 
Origin were inhented by his brother, the Earl of 
Hay. 

Twe^ther generals, contemporaries of the Duke 
of Argyle, are commemorated in tlie Abbey : short 
notices, therefore, may be not inappropriately added 
here of their monuments* 

Field-Marshal Wade has been honoured over 
I the door leading into the cloisters with a stately 
I column or trophy of arms, raised upon a sarcopha- 
gus, which Time appears advancing to destroy, 
while Fame repels the aggressor. These figures 
evince spirit and grace; but much of the effect 
they are calculated to pr^uce is lost by the height 
at which, contrary to the oarnest remonstrances of 
the artist, Roubiliac, they are placed. The in- 
scription seems to have been funiished by some 
I book-keeper in th^War-Office. 

To the memory of Gxouge Wade, Field-Mar- 
shal of his Majesty’s Forces, Lieuteiiant-Geneial 
of the Ordnance, Colonel of his Majesty’s Third 
Regiment of Foot Guards, Governor of Fort Wil- 
liam, Fort Augustus, and Fort George, and one of 
His Majesty’s Most Honorable Privy Council. He 
died 14 Mar. 1748, aged 75. 

To Field-Marshal John, Earl Ligonier, the com- 
panion and successor in arms of the great Marl- 
borough, a monument has been erected in the area 
near the North Cross aisle. The Muse of History 
leaning upon an um with one arm, unfolds in the 
other a Scroll inscribed with the names of tlie priii- 
cij^l engagements in which the deceased distin- 

f |uisbed himself-— ScheUenberg, Blenheim, Ramil- 
ies, Oudenarde, Tanierc, Malplaquet, Dcttingen, 
Fontenoy, Roucoux, and Laffeldt. Under the uni 
a good medallion of the Earl is placed, in aground 
band, adorned with military' emblems. On a pyra- 
mid behind the principal figure, Histoiy, Britannia 
is seen in relief, dltting on a bale of cotton, emble- 
matical of commerce, while around, connected by a 
cordon^ are medallions .of the sovereigns under 
whom the general served ; namely, Queen Anne, 
and George 1., 11. and 111. The design, not a very 
meritorious one, ontl the exCaRition, Which is not 
much better, are by J. F. Moore. The inscriptiou 
is as common-place and clerk-like as that of Field- 
Marshal Wade. 

In memoxy of j 








kH" i^fleximyrnttariied 
[ iwt, compro- 
bteds, or si^y^ 

have 
as one 


Viscount of luhiriidl] 
Field Marshal and 


John Eiurl Ligonier, 
airidllhuE and Ylscou 


and Viscount of Clonmel!, 
sntjDuuider^in-Chief of his 


Majeafy’s Forced Master General of the Ordnance, 
Cricnei of the flmt Regiment of Foot Guards, one 
of hia Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council, 
and knight of the most honourable Military Order 
cl the Ba^. 

Died xmu April, xdoglxx, aged xcii. 
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ENTERiNa the Abbey from the great weBtem door, 
the eye is struck by a towering monument, sU-and- 
thirty feet in height, which records the name and 
achievements of James CometiaU, a captain in the i 
royal navy. It was the first erected in the Abb<^ 
by a parliamentary vote. Above the basement 
rises a rock, within a recess of which app^gars the 
sea-fight which took place before Toulon, in 1743,^ 
represented in relief. Underneath is a Latin epitaph.* 
Out of the rock spring a laurel and a palm tree, 
with a medallion of the captain suspended from 
them: at either side stand female figures; the one 
attended by the lion, personifying Britannia in the 
habit of Minerva, and the other Fame. In the 
allegory of this design there is nothing superior to 
the insipidity natuim to every subject of the sort: 
the execution, however, is able, and the effect im- 
posing. Sir R. Taylor, the architect, was the artisiP 
employed to erect it. — 

Inter wistinse virtutis monumenta 
Hac in iEde sacra, consgrvetur nomen 
Jacobi Counewall, 

Heurici Comewall, de Castro Bradwardino, 

In Agro Herefordieusi, Armigerl, 

E filiis natu tertii; 

Qui de pervetusta et illustri Plantagemstarnm stirpe 
Animum vore prisoum ducens, 

Rcrum Na valium Dux evasit facile peritissimus, 
Britonum seque lachrymis et applausu merito 
docoratus; 

Qnippo qui Patrim causam 
la Navali illo Telouem juxta certamino streiiue 
propugnans, 

Plumbi jugalis ictu utroque pariter truncatus crure, 
Ardorem suum commilitonibus supremum munus 
morientis legans, 

Occuhuit invictus, 

iii Id. Feb. a.d. mdccxlih. .^tat sum xlv. 
Cujus eximia virtue 

Ampliori clogio ad Posteritatis incitationem 
commendari nequiit 

Quam Honoris exemplo plane singujan; 

Quuin unanimi suffragio, Ppblicis expensis, 

Hoc Monumentum, viri fortissimi memorise, 

Senatus Britannicus Consecrart voluit 

• 

Amongst the examples of pristine valour 
In this sacred building, be^there preserved the 
name of 

James Cobnbwall, 

Third son of * 

Henry Comewall, of Bradwardine Castle, 

In the comity of Hereford, Esquire, 

Who, deriving a spirit truly primitive 
From the ancient and illustrious race ctf the 
Plantagenetli, 

Sprang forth, with ease, a commander in naval 
tactics, the most skilfr], * ** 
Alike and deservedly adorned by the tears and 
praises of Britons; 

For vigorously combating, in the sea-fight off 
Toulon, 

The cause of his country. 


A chain-shot at one blow l^ke both his legs. 

Bequeathing to his comrades that last gift of a 
dying sailor, his enthusiasm. 

He expired unconquerod, 

On the 11th of February, in the year of our Lord 
1743, and of his age 45. 

His eminent i^our 

Could not be recommended to the emulation of 
posterity by any more aniple eulogy 
Than that truW sinmlar proof of honour 
By which the British parliament desire to 

consecrate ^ 

With one voice, kt the public charge, 

This monument, to the memory of a brave man. 

A very imperfect accoimt is preserved of this 
distinguished officer: of his early career little is 
known, but that he was maHe captain of the Sheer- 
ness frigate, April 3, 1724. Of his seitvices, or 
manner of life for nine years, no fact has l>een 
recorded. Being after this invested, March 3, 1783, 
with the command of a small armament, ho pro- 
ceeded intb the Mediterraneaia to exact reparation 
for some injuries inflicted upon our merchant 
vessels by the pirates infestin^that sea. Upon this 
trust he sailed on board of the Greyhound sloop, in 
which he safely reached liis point of destination, 
the harbour of Yatuan, which is not far distant 
from the strong fort of Sallee, upon the mouth of 
the river Guero in the kingdom of Fez. The 
demands which he was commissioned to make 
would have been amicably conceded ; but disco- 
vering that a Portuguese crew had been recently 
captu^ and carried into slavery by the infidels, 
he avalli d himself of the opportunity to insist upon 
their liberation. Finding this requisition refused, 
he blocked up ^he |>ort completely, and cut the 
eorsairs from the sea. This prompt moVement in 
a short time produced the desired effect: the cap- 
tives were released; the British merchants com- 
pensated; and the squadron returned to England 
without loss or bloodied. 

In 1741 the Bedford, of 71 guns, attached to the 
fleet under Admiral Sir John Morris, in the Atlan- 
tic, was commanded by Captain Comewall. From 
that ship and station, which afforded him no oppor- 
tunities of distinction, he was removed into tiie 
Marlborough, serving in the Mediterranean, with 
Admiral Matthews, a brave but unfortunate officer, 
who was dismissed from his rank, on account of the 
events which subsequently occurred off Toulon, 
where Comewall fell with so much gallantry. The 
battle which led to these contrary results of dis- 
grace and glory, began to be fought at about half- 
past one o^ook, April 11, 1743. Comewall was 
nominated one of the seconds to the commander- 
in-chief, who ordered him to abandon the usual 
line of action, and encounter the Real, a Spanitili 
ship, which was soon reinforced by another, 
mounting 74 guns. The conflict between Como* s 
wall and these vessels lasted for tliree hours and 
thirty-five minutes, under unusual cir^mstances of 
resolution and bravexy. So desperate was tlie on* ' 
counter, that at times the yard-arms of the Mari- 
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bopi^h and Raal^ ton^had together; nor were the 
shiTO at any time d! the aetion more distant from 
eaeh other than ^le reach of piatol-ahot. Opposed 
^ a double force, the Engliah Buffered severely: 
ComewaU’a tegs were isdiot the main and minen 
masts were soon af^ ^carried away, and, as they 
fell, cru^ied his mmilated body into pieces. In 


this emei^eney, his nephew earned on the engage- 
ment nntil the Real was silenced, and drew off 
with her companion, abandoning the Marlborough, 
in a condition far too distressed to pursue a victory 
which, thoi^ nobly gained, afforded neither satis- 
faction to tne government, nor credit to the sur- 
vivors. 


SIR CHARLES WAGER. 

e 


This admiral has % large monument in the north 
transept. Upon a neatly-wrought double pedestal 
sits a figure of Fame, holding a portrait of the 
deceased, which is supported on the other side by 
an infant Hercules. So far the design, being alle- 
gorical, is spiritless and bad; hut the statues are 
well wrough^ and hear a xialmral) though far 
' from a " divine ” expression.. ^ The back-ground 
is sheltered by a pyramid, under the apex of 
which is placed a coat of arms. The lower {^destal 
is occulted by a piece of relievo, descriptive of 
the capture of the Spamsh galleons in 17ff8, and 
the upper is filled with the inscription. The mo- 
nument was erected **by Francis Gasbury, Esq. 
in gratitude to his great patron,** and It was exe- 
cute by Scheemakers. 

<i 

To the memory of Sir Cbarlbs Wager, Knt. 
Admiral of the White, First Commissioner of the 
Admiralty, and Privy CouncillOT : 

A man of neat naturri talents, 

Who bore to highest eommauds. 

And paa^ through to greatest employments, 
With credit to himself^ and honour to hie country. 

He was in private life 
Humane, temperate, just, aud bouutol : 

In public idation 

Valiant, prudent, wise, and honsst ; 

E^y ol access^ all : 

Plain and unaffected in his manners, 

Steady and resolute in his conduct ; 

So remarkably happy in his presence of npind, that 
no danger ever discomposed himl 
Esteemed and fevoured by his King^ *■ 
Beloved aud honoufed by bia country. 

He died Hay 174$, a^ 77- 

We know nothing of to Iffe of Wager vuttil to 
year 1092, when he impeani to have become Cap- 
tain of to Rom, F)rain t^s date he continued 
eoilistacrtiy in active but nuhitereptmg employment: 

' he c ommand ed to Woolwich, of fifty-four 

a hi to Channel, under Sir Cloudesly Shovel, 
d hfe eomiliMoa to a guard-ship in 1699, 
aii4% I70ilnbfeiitsd to HamptOB-Oonrt, of seventy 
and was sent to eniise aloiig to coast of 
Itoee wim atomodore’a flag. 

AmdllBf toed from Plymouth at to 

headot^ toiaito wideh were destmed to 

bseort to to protect, our 

West Indto jtototo to ensroaehments 
of to hla siatof After a 

IwospercwB rliw^ mpUred /my hi^^ credit 
for to atotoit he^!|to of to 

eolotos, to to adamed to our 

.ttoe under, to A« to vriiriar 


* approached, two formidable reports were circu- 
lated; the one, that De Grasse intended to attack 
the Island of Jamaica; and to other, that his ob- 
ject was solely to convoy a rich fleet of Spanish 
galleons, which was about to rendezvous at the 
Havannali. For either of these movements Wager 
disposed himself with happy skill. Dividing his 
force into two squadrons, he sent the one half to 
watch the advance of the enemy, and retained 
c himself a force which he deemed sufiicient to 
master the galleons before any succour could reach 
them. The undertaking was subjected to all the 
vicissitudes incidental to the element upon which 
it was formed. In the mouth of January he set 
sail from Port Royal ; but had the mortification to 
discover that his intended prizes would lie safe in 
the harbour of Porto Bello until May. Returning, 
therefore, to his station, with a hope of lulling 
them into a belief that he was deterred from any 
enterprize by to consciousness of inferior strength, 
he remained inactive until the middle of May, 
when he weighed anchor again, and bad the mis- 
fortune to encounter a severe storm, in which his 
squadron, which consisted of only three sail of the 
line, and a to-ship, was much damaged. The 
predicament in which he now lay was extreme : if 
he returned to port, he ran to risk of missing 
his object, and if he remained at sea, his shat- 
tered state, and the superior numbers of the 
enemy, rendered his success highly problematical. 
With the usual inti-epidity of the profession, he 
determined upon to braver course, and carried 
himself through every obstacle with exemplary 
spirit. 

The epemy, to to number of seventeen sail, 
were discovered at^^daybreak on the 28th of May, 
off Carthagena, and seemed indifferent to any 
movement which the small body of English could 
offer. They bore on boldly in their course, as if 
the superiority of their means must deter jm at- 
tack; but, findii^ thamselves pursued, sought to 
weather the ishmd of Baru;%id failiug ui to 
effort, formed in line, and evinced a determination 
to come to a decisive engagement. Wager got 
alongside of their centre ana largest ship about 
sunset, and immediately began the* fight. But^ 
notwi&standing to gallantry of this act, his com- 
panions, the Kmgston and Portland, failed in their 
dnly, and both kepf to windward, out of their sta- 
tions, tough repeatedly hailed by to commodore, i 
and*chllleiiged by his boats. Undejeoted by this i 
defection, Wagmr*s ship, the Expedition, continued 
hotly engaged with the Span^ admiral for an ^ 
hour and a half; when to tatter blew up by acci- i 
dent, and only eleven of to crew were aaved ficom 
to wreck. About ten o^clock he came up with i 
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the irear*4tdiniral, and firing iipon him at haaard in nated to command in the Mediterranean, Thm 
the dark, had the fortune to lodge a hroadeide so remains, however, uotlung more to relate of his 
efifectualiy in his stem, that he was disabled from career, but a list of honourable appointineiitB, and 
making any farther way, Sbon after this second frequent promotions ; for, though frequently called 
conquest, the Kingston and Fortlaod came up, and out on duty, he met with no opportunities for dis* 
after a short fight the enemy surrendered, aro the tinction. June 16, 1716, floras advanced to the 
prizes, which proved highly valuable, were safely flag of Vice* Admiral of the Blue ; February 1, 
captured. ]717i he became Vice-Admiral of the White ; and 

This affair had no sooner been completed, than March 16, 1716, rose to be Vice-Admiral of the 
Wager received dispatches fiann England, which < > Red. From the year 1722 to 1760 he was vested 
acquainted him with his prom^>tion to the flag of with several important commissums, and upheld 
Rear-Admiral of tlie Blue squadmn. December 2, his popularity by constant ability. His last voyage 
I 7 O 6 , he roM to be Rear-Admiral of tlm White, was made in 1731, when % French invasion was 
and continuing in the command of the West In-^ menaced, and a large flotillif was reported to bo 
dian station until the ensuing autumn, let slip no* collecting at Calais and Dunkirii. Wager, who 
opportunity of nutiutainiug the superiority of his was gazetted Admiral of the Blue, in the month of 
country upon the seas over which he commanded. July, repaired to Cadiz, with twenty ships of the 
Returned to England, he enjoyed the satisfaction line, for the purpose of seeing a treaty rati^, 
of receiving the most flattering proofs of public which was brought about between the Emperor of 
approbation. The queen treated him with great Germany and the King of Spain, through tiie me- 
respect : he was knighted, and made Rear-Admiral diation of his Britannic Majesty. Age now in 
of the Red: addresses and votes of thanks poured some degree disinclined him from active employ- 
in npon him from all quarters, and bis character ment, but he filled several civil oiflees with an 
for judgment, vigilance, and integrity stood univer-* increased reputation for talent, being First Lord of 
sally acknowledged. An interval of relaxation the Admiralty from 1733 to 1741, when be under- 
flow occurred, and Wager led a private life until took the less fatiguing post of Tr^urer of the 
George I. ascended the throne, when he was nomi- Navy, in which he died. 


JAMES THOMSON. 


Thomson’s monument, designed by Adam the archi- 
tect, and executed by Span^ the sculptor, adjoins 
the statue of Sbakspeare, m the Poets’ Comer. 
He is introduced resting one hand upon a book, 
and holding the cap of Uberty in the other. The 
seasons are personified in relief on the pedestal, to 
which an urchin with a crown of laurel points 
attention. The epitaph ia thus engraved : — 

Jamus Thomson, 

^tatia 48 obUt: 27 Aug. 1746. 

Tutor’d by thee, sweet Poetry exalts 
Her voice to Ages, and informs the page 
Witli Music, Image, Sentiment, and Thought, 
Never to die ! • 

This Monument was brectep mdoclxu. 

James Thomson, son of the minister <ff Ednam, 
in Roxbur^shire, was bom at his fatiier’s rectory, 
September 7 , 1700. The fiupily was numerous, and 
appears to have been iu narrow eircarostances, 
though mention is made by the biographers eff a 
little property, inherited by his mother, which 
Scotch vanity dignified with the name of . an estate. 
The young poet owed the benefit of his education 
to the generosity of a neighbouring clergyman, 
named Riccarton, who sent him to the public 
school of Jedhurg, and aftefwards to the hlgb- 
scbool at Edinburgh. While yet a sehooLboy 
Thomson was a vergifimr, though not much his 
own satisfaction; for it is reported that he used to 
bum every New*-yoar’s day all the productions of 
the preceding twelve months. After residing two 
years in the Scottish capital, where he was Lord 
Binning’a tutor, he lost his father, and was 


joined by his mother. He now directed his studies 
to qualify himself for the ministry, until the poetical 
splendour with which he *‘loihed some of his pro- 
bationary exereistis drew down upon him the cen- 
sures of the professor of divinity, and damped his 
ardour for a course of life, which thus seemed only 
likely to enslave the energies of his genius. 

Under this distress, he again turned his thoughts 
to the muses, and, as is usually the case, found the 
first judges, to' whom ho ventured to submit his 
si^isations, acrimonious sod unfavourable. There 
was a lady, however, an acquaintance of his mother, 
who. as she possessed money, was referred to as 
an authority, and fortunately for the timid bard, 
she not only approved of bis produotion^ but even 
went BO far as to countenance a desi^ he had 
formed of seeking emolument and fame in Loudon; 
and promised the aid of her purse; but that solid help 
was never conferred; and the riiief assistance which 
Thomson received from his friends, on his journey 
to London, was a bundle of recommendatory letters. 
These he carried prudently tied np in a pocket 
kerchief ; but he had no sooner reached London, 
than they were atolen from him as he loitered 
gapinffly 'along the streets. His finances were 
almdy so reduced, that he could not afford to 
replace the pair of shoes which he had worn out 
in his journey; and thus he stood, amidst the con- 
fusion of a strange metropolis, without either means 
or prospect of money, except from the sale of his 
“ Winter,” which, though the last in order, was the 
first of hia " Seasons ” which he completed. ^ I 

He was fortunate enough, however, to makpbim* 
srif known to his countryman. Mallet the poet, who 
was then tutor to tlie sons of the Duke ef Moai- r 
trose; and by his assistance, after many refnaals, ' 
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Bl^eeeeded in ge4;t^ HiUar^ the bookselier, to pur- 
<^itse hlB, 4^pyri|^ fbr a amall «am. The sale at 
ihrst wato.hjr^lie.meat^ and celebrity 

seemed far |p6m likely toreward the maiden author^ 
i^hen a gK^iUeman named Whatley, well-known in 
the lltmi^ dhdes^the day, perceived the merits 
of tlio attempt^ andnelighted himself with praising 
ilheimw poem on “Winter,” wherever he called, 
^ whoever he talked to. It was dedicated to Sir 
^enoer Compton, with those expectations of pecu-< 
I niary ,admowledgment which were at that time the 
usual returns for such compliments; but on this 
oesaiimi Thomson was again disappointed, until 
Aaron Hill, the udsucoessful writer of tmgedy, 
inserted some versps in the newspapers, which }ed 
the baronet to excuse himself for not having re- 
warded the poet, upon the plea that the latter had 
im^er waited upon him. This ]|pnt was of course 
t&en, and Thomson received a.present of twenty 
guineas. Po|»e mtd Bishop Ruddle made his ac- 
quaintance about the same ttuie, and tlie latter 
introduced him to tod Talbot.* 

Daring the next year, 1727» Thomson distin- 
guished himself by three publications, another 
Season, “ Summer,” a poem on the “ Death of 
Sir Isaac Newton;” and one entitled “Britan- 
nia.” “Summer” lie originally wished to dedi- 
cate to his former pupil, Mrd Binning; but it was 
eventually inscribed^ Mr. Dodington, because the 
kindness which had at first introduced the lord 
to notioo the poet, irjw led him to decline an act of 
gratitude, which another person had more power 
to recompense. “ Britannia ” decried the ministry, 
and therefore identified the author with the poU- 
tical views of the parliamentary opposition. Thom- 
son's reputation was now high, and the announce- 
ment of a tragedy from his pen was received with 
considerable iiiterest. To sueh a pitch was the 
expectation of<the public wrought, that the rehear- 
sals were attended by a fashionable audience, and 
it was universally anticipated that the tragedy of 
“ Sqihonisba,” would boBi enrich tlsemuthor and 
exalt the stage, in an unprecedented manner. But 
the issue poorly accorded with so fiattering a pre- 
hide. ^ “ Sophonisba ” had no unusual success. 
Though well attended at the first repz^sentations, 
there was little in it to aifect the feelings; and 
however the audience m^y have admired tho^dig- 
nity of deolamat^, or the moratiiy of sentiment 
contamed in tlie they schii agreed that inei- 
dentjs more moving, and characters more vivid, are 
neoessaiy to imcure either intercut or applause mi 
the itotre. 

Of die remaming Seasons, “Spring” was pub* 
fished in, 1728; and “Autumn^' in 1730: when the 
Works were first ooUocted and published 
Respecting the dedication of “ Spring ” 
io, the (ikmiltem of itotford, it has been told, that 
it was an ackhowiedgment for the honour ^hieh her 
ladyi^ip had 4om me author, in inviting him one 
samnker to bier asat in the country, in order to hear 
to oWti verses riMid, and assist in the direction of 
her stiidto It Wan at fimt koggested that the 
.c<wptoent.#pitdd^ha but it k added, 

that iisT%daiim Wtgr f^eaaed, to spend mure time 
:m carmiring wSith friend, 

tiiaii in hrij^n 'to vuu die muses, he 

was never ami% |#|id the criehrity of the 

dedication was putmiMfl ft a cheaper rate than 
was:{iroiiML : , ' r 


Solid consequences of the favourable position in 
which Thomson now stood began to appear, in his 
appointment to situations at once lucrative and 
creditable. The Lord Chancellor Talbot sent him, 
at the suggestion of Bishop Rundle, to travel with 
his eldest son. < The journey was undertaken with 
tlie prospect of great enjoyment, and prosecuted 
witli a succession of delights. He lived in the first 
style of fortune; bad no expense of his own; com- 
manded all the iDjtnictive novelties of art and 
hterature, both ancient and modem; embellished 
his taste, And strengthened his mind ; and, above 
all, half, the certainty of a competence upon his 
return home. That event was occasioned much 
"sooner than he imagined: his charge died; he came 
back to England, and was made secretaiyr of briefs 
in the Court of Chancery. Another fruit of this 
continental excursion was “Liberty,” a poem, in 
five parts. The protracted administmtion of Sir 
Robert Walpole bad given rise to many warm re- 
elamatioiiB as to the damage done to freedom by 
the course and policy of his government, in all of 
which Thomson and his party fearlessly participated, 
'^'he iinpi’essions tlms made upon the mind of the 
poet being forcibly confirmed hy the lamentable 
state to which he found the continental states re- 
duced by the arbitrary measures of uncontrolled 
ministers, he resolvpd to give vent to his feelings 
in a poem worthy of the greatness of the subject. 
Two years were spent upon the undertaking, which, 
when completed, be esteemed his noblest periorm- 
ance. It is not, however, the one for which the 
public has most approved, or remembered him. He 
was a writer who could do nothing ill, and his 
I poem of “ Liberty” will therefore be found ample 
I in design, unblemished in execution, and classical 
in style; and if it is not more read, and oftener 
quoted, the reason plainly is, that in England the 
theme of it is too fully understood, to leave much 
interest for the general illustration he has given of 
all the henefits it has procured, and the praises it 
deserves. 

I Thomson was now at ease in his fortune, and, as 
I is too commonly the case, hie Muse participated in 
I tile relaxation which plenty occasioned. But this 
I happiness was brief; his patron died; Lord Hard- 
wicke became chancellor, and, after some delay, 

I superseded him in his office, because the chancellor 
I would nob the poet would not solicit. 

I The excuse was mefgi, and the act deserves repro- 
; bation. If merit is only to be rewarded when it 
courts power, the [lage which commemorates the 
life of gerfius must continue to be always what it 
has too often been, the miserahle record of subser- 
viency and injustiee, • Thomso|^ was now saved 
from a relapse into bis original state of poverty by 
a pension of 1001. a-year from the I'rinceof Wales. 
Being thus eompOlled to write, he produced, in 
1788, his tragedy of “ Agamemnon.” Pope, who 
always evinced a sincere regard for him, took a 
warm interest in the success of the piece, and 
attended the theatre upon the first night of its 
representation, whexh he was no sooner recognized, 
than a general rounds of applause was given by the 
com^f. But ho personal influence, nor private 
interest can pervert popular taste; a mere my- 
thologieal stoty has rarely succeeded upon the 
English stage; and in future, instead of wondering 
at the failure of such attempts, we should rather 
expxhm avtoniriiment that they ^ould be made. 
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It was about this time that Sir ^bevt Walpole 
got the first act of ParlianiGnt passed which required 
a license from the Lord Chamberiain for the per* 
formance of every play intended for representation 
at either of the great houses. This’ legislative 
measure was said to have been ocmslonea by the 
conduct of a body of French comedians^ who, not 
content with mimicking the leading men of the 
day, went the length of ridiculing the sovereign 
himself in the broadest maiineT*.e The provocation^ 
was certainly scandalous ; but the law is notwith- 
standing a disgrace to any people who pretend to 
be either free, rational, or literary. The fix^gt play 
that was forbidden under this new rule, was the 
** Gustavus Vasa *’ of Brooke ; and the second, the 
“Edward and Eleonora” of Thomson. What 
reason tliere was for these interdictions, except in 
the spirit of (larty, no man could even then divine : 
both tragedies have since been performed, and 
found quite harmless; the murmuring public, as in 
all oases of the arbiti*ary exercise of power, sym- 
pathized with the injured authors, and rewarded 
them with liberal subscriptions. The mask of 
“Alfred,” jointly composed by Thomson and his 
old friend Mallet, followed, containing the cele- 
brated “ Rule Britannia,” which has divided the 
honour of being the national song of England with 
“ God save the King.” • 

“ Tancred and Sigismunda,” the most successful 
of Thomson’s tragedies, was first played in 1 745 ; 
and for some time afterwards enjoyed its turn of 
revival. That fortune, however, is not likely soon 
to recur ; and the fact may be token as decisive of 
the author’s ability as a dramatist. His plays^ are 
good poems, but they fail to excite those feelings, 
whether of tenderness or terror, which the bolder 
incidents and higher characters of older authors 
awaken. Thomson is diffuse in his stories and 
narrations ; whereas tr^edy, to earn its due meed 
and command acclamation, should be brief in its 
action, and always demonstrate rather than recount 
events. 

Once more Thomson’s friends resumed the seats 
of power, and again was he restored to fortune. 
His friend, Mr, Lyttleton, made him Surveyor- 
general of the Leeward Islands, a post which, after 
paying a deputy, left the principal a clear 300^. 
a year. It was in this state of enjoyment that he 
sent into the world the “ Castle of Iiidolei)ce,” the 
last poem he lived to finish : fiiir a final labonr it 
was most studiously laboured, and accurately po- 
lished. It is a rich picture of luxury, finely ima- 
gined and fioridly related ; but has neither been 
read as extensively, nor praiiwd as fully, as the 
splendour of its stylo, the variety of its imagery, 
and the beauty of its exuberant charms deserve. 


Thomson was in the full enjoyment of fortune 
and reputation, when, passing on the Thames from 
London to Kew, in the summer of 1748, he caught 
a cold, which turned to a fever, and put an end to 
his life August 27, in the wme year. He was 
buried at Richmond, withoA; ai^ther monument or 
insoripuoD, but his memory has been honourably 
dealt with in other places, and by various means. 
The tribute which entitles him to rank in these 
pages, supplies one proof of these, and the classical 
elegy of Collins may be gratefiilly referred to as 
evidence of another. After his death, his works 
Were edited by his Mend add patron, Sir George 
Lyttleton, to defrav the expSise ot his monu- 
*ment, and a tragedy, entitled “Ooriolanus,” was 
acted for the benefit of his family. The latter met 
the fate, not undeserved by every presumptuous 
effort to emulate Shakspeare, whether the hoj|gi 
be to rise where he soared, or to escape a fall 
where he so rarely failed. The “ Coriolanus"” of 
Thomson is utterly forgotten. More agreeable ob- 
servations are to l)e made, not only upon bis 
writings but upon bis actions also. He was a fond 
•relation, and a faithful friend ; his heart was gene- 
rous and his hand open, and he never refused to 
give when he had the power. He has been cen- 
sured for being infirm of purjiose, and so unsys- 
tematic, that even in his most prosperous days, 
his affairs were generally denmi^ed ; and we are 
also told, that his conviction of this weakness was 
so strong as to lead him to deri^^n an eastern talc 
exemplary of his o^vn character, the title of which 
was to have been “ The Man who Loved to be in 
Distress.” As a poet, he is entitled to the highest 
rank, and tlie greatest praise. The “ Seasons ” 
still enjoj a most popular celebrity, and eminently 
merit all tlie eulorry tliat lias been lavished upon 
them. The style of vei'se, thought, and expression, 
are all distinctive of the author, and each peculiarly 
felicitous somewhat elaborate it is true, but always 
energetic, and if not most musical throughout, still 
never harsh rude. He sees everything that can 
interest and cxcitp in nature, and sets his sense of 
each before the reader, with the addition of every 
charm which the fancy of genius con pour on them. 
His descriptions of scenery are admirably appro- 
priate and effective: when nature varies, he changes 
sympathetically with her j^is always light when she 
is lively, splendid when she is magnificent, and 
majestic when she is sublime. Tlie “ Seasons” dis- 
play at every tuni and in every vicissitude, a mind 
the most accomplished, and an eloquence the most 
florid. Jn fine, i eXt to Milton, as the poet of blank 
vei’se, Thomson, of all the poets of the eighteenth 
centur)^ may justly take rank. 


ISAAC WATTS. 


Dr. Watts has been honoured with a small 
tabular monument of white marble, in th^ sobth 
aisle. It is divided into two parts by a fascia, over 
which appears a bfrit, supported by cherubs, and 
underneath, in relief, a represratation of the doctor, 
seated in the act of composition, with a descending 
angel by his side, who opens to him the mysteries 


of the globe. The inscription is confined to tlie 
dates of his birth and death. 

Of Isaac Watts, who has been pronounced by 
Dr. dfofanson, perhaps somewhat hastily, “ the first 
of the dissenters who courted attention by the 
graces of kn^ge,” there is but a meagre ac- 
count to be given. In his case that dearth of ad- 
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ventiure and Twted itit6Te«t> whiefa proverbially 
ooeora in the biography of literary men, was m- 
cpeaaed a akdcly eonetitution, and a life of bodOy 

indrmitiea. .The delivery of a sermon, the oom* 
poBiti<m of a hymn, the publication of a volume, 
uniformly Inatruoth^,^ but never dazzling ; such 
were the peaceful Pupations of his time, and to 
Ida printed #ovka chiefly, therefore, can a reference 
bo made for the records of his i^est existence. 
He was bom at Southampton, July 17, 1674, and waa 
flbe oldest of nine childi^* His father is reported 
to have bem originally a shoemaker, but he subse- 
quently kept a boardiiig-school, and acquired station 
iy his money, reputation by his knowlmge, and oon- 
sideration amongs^ his sect by the ^rsecutions he* 
endured fbr his religious opinions in the reign of 
Charles II. The pmcodous aptitude for learning 
^ich young Isaac is said to have displayed, was 
extraordinary : it is affixtned that he began to study 
Latin in his fourth year. Being afterwards sent to 
tlie gramniar-schooi of ^iMliampton, he was taught 
Latin, G^k, and Hebreibihy the Rev. Mr. Pinhom, 
and attained so consplcnous a proflcieney, that it was 
proposed to raise a snbseription for the purpose of" 
entering him at the univemity. Bred a dissenter, 
however, and conscientiously attached to his reh^- | 
ous creed, he honestly declined the advantages which ! 
Budi a course opened to his views, and repaired in 
1690, to an acadeniy established for students of his | 
own persuasion, by the Rev. Mr. Rowe. There he j 
had Hughes the paet, and Horte, afterwards Arch- | 
bishop of Tuam, for companions, above whom he | 
was remarkable fbr the vivacity of liis wit, which, i 
however, was always as decorous as his conduct was I 
exemplary. In his manners he was a pattern to his 
BChQQi-feUowB ; he also wrote his exerciaes, par- 
Ucttlarly in Latin, with a degree of judgment and 
extent of attainments which reflected equal honour 
on hjs talents and application. 

In his nineteenth year he communicated with 
the congregation of his tutor, Mr. Rowe, and left 
his academy after the lapse of another twelve- 
month. TwK» years were now spent in study and 
the practice of religion at his hither’s residence, 
alter which he bem^ tutor to the son of Sir 
Jc^n Hartopp, at Stoke Newington. This ofiice 
occupied his cares for five years, fi^osn whic^ how- 
ever, soma intmvals of relaxattou were snatched, 
and eamqstlly applied to b thorough comprehension 
of the Holy St^lptores. ' His flrst minmrial ap- 
pbtntnieii^ was the place of sssistaiit to Dr. Chaun- 
cey, and he preached his maaden semum on the 
bufihday which concluded his lour-and-twentieth 
year. In three years m^re he succeeded Dr. 
C^auncey in the charge of the congregation, but 
m soon after attacked by a fit of illness, which 
reduced hhn to such a state of weakness, that Mr, 
Brice was called on to aid him in the discharge of 
hll pastoral duties. As his health became ^adu- 
aJjty xehkvj^goratod be resumed his functions, and 
remainbd aeaiously qnployed at his post until the 
year I7i% when he was seized with a fever, which 
lasted so tohg and ritdently, that his whole fitame 
was ensrvsM i^r of his life. 

was^ w sildbtmd c<s|diti 0 n that he attracted 
^ hototo uf Ahnsyi gave him a 

jipdenee in pa poke Newington, which 

M cuntimisd to vim toe hour of ps death. 
Theinierr^l ineludM ataita of i4x^d-thirty years, 
\ and cons^tmim hcmcusahlei example of dirintor- 


ested generosii^i ahd firilendly dependence, wpeh it 
wm by no means easy to maton. From the date 
of his admission into this family, the more active 
hustness of the, ministry was dkeharged by bis 
assistant, and Jiis time was simply engaged in occa- 
sionally preaqhing to his eongrmtion, and in writ- 
ing and pnblishti^ his worlua His salary amounted 
to 1061. a-year, one third of which he always ex- 
pended in acts of charity. To this quiet state of 
existence he only fcdded the relief of mmiliar visits, 
‘and private instruction. While any strength re- 
mained to him the cure of souls appears’ to have 
been his only occupation: religion was always the 
topic of his conversation, ana wherever it rives 
phme to another subject in his writings, moral and 
philosophical instruction is conveyed in its stead. 
Thus uscfiiily employed, his strength wore gradually 
away, until November 2, 1748, when, after being 
for some time confined to his bed, he expired of 
mere bodily exhaustion. 

Dr. Watts received his degree of D.D. from the 
Universities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen, in 1728. 
The honour was unsolicited, either by him or bis 
friends, and must he admitted to have been re- 
spectably merited. His works, wPch extend to six 
volumes, were edited after his death, with a prefa- 
tory account of his life, by Dr. Gibbms. Volumes 
L ii. and iii. contain “Sermons, Religious Dis- 
courses, and Essays,” &c. Vol. iv., includes his 
“ Poems, a metrical version of the Psalms of David ; 
three hocks of Hymns and Spiritual Songs; and 
Horae Lyrl<^,” also in three hooks. This last is 
the pubficalion which induced Dr. Johnson to 
enrol him among the British poets. Vol. v. com- 
prises “ Logic, or the Right Use of Reason, in the 
Enquiry after Truth ; The Improvement of the 
Mind ; The Knowledge of the Heaven and Earth 
made easy, or the First Principles of Astronomy 
and Geomphy, by the Use of the Globes and 
Maps ; Philosophical Essays; and a Brief Scheme 
of Ontology.” The 6th volume is solely devoted to 
subjects of “ Religious Controversy.” 

That the man who wrote on all these various sub- 
jects must have possessed considerable industry, 
power of mind, and information, will he easily cre- 
dited. The controversial pieces are now seldom to 
be met with, though Dr. Johnson commends “their 
meekness of opposition, and mildness of censure.” 
The only point in them which has provoked recent 
interest, has beeii founded upon some apparent 
vacillation in the doctor’s belief of the Trinity. His 
“ Logic,” in which he borrowed from Le Clerc, has 
long been admitted into the Universities ; and his 
“ Improvement of t^e Mind,” attained aii extraor- 
dinai^ circulation ; hut neither of them are good 
hooks. The gmatestopraise to be pronounced on 
them is, that 3iey set on foot a simpfificatiou of the 
science ; while, *on the contrary, the greatest fault 
to he found with them is, that they retained still 
mndh of the facUtioas mystifications of the Aristo- 
telian system. Every man learns from his own 
thoughts that the operattons of the human mind are 
sinqde in the exftmme. There can be no course 
therefore more opposed to nature and sense than to 
coAltoSe the brain of a scholar with an immense 
series of emde distinctions, heavy rules, and ab- 
struse dogmas, whtoh prove little or nothing beyond 
the unprofitable ingi^ity of the writer. Such 
works ought to be expired from every sound 
scheme of education, for the substance of all that 
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m be fluifely affirmed or vaefttlly incolcatod respeet- 
ing the mind of man and the proceae of thought, 
may be satisfactorily explained in a score of pages. 

Nevertheless, the fact is not to-be concealed, mat 
Watts has been a very popular au^ori there are 
few books in the Enghsh language wl^oh have been 
oftener printed, or more widely circulated, thsa his 
^ Logie,’’ his ^ Improvements the Mind,” md his 
^ Hymns,” Indeed, this last volume, as a reli|ious 
work, may almost be said toxankgiext to the ^'Book 
of Common Prayer;” ami yet, pshaps, there is^ 
more spirit in the similar devotional poetry of 
Wesley. Nor was Watts’s reputation as a num and 
a pastor loss favourable than as a writer: j^ntle 
and modest, tender to children, and compassionate 
to tile poor. He has been highly complimented 
for his preaching: his enunciation was grave and 
distinct, his delivery emphatic, and his manner, 
though never enforced by gesticulation, always 
deeply impressive. In fluency of language and fer« 
tility of ideas, he was rarely exceeded. Towards 
the close of his career he used to pronounce his 
discourses extemporaneously, a fact more creditable 
to the character of his abilities than could be con- 
jectured, for he appears to have possessed but little 
originality. 

Of his poetry Dr. Johnson has given, upon tho 


whole, a contradictory account, commencing, by 
awarding him credit for several qualities of the 
purest ^er, and concluding with an enumeration 
of positive faults, which far outbalance the opposite 
statement The truth is, he had few of the attri- 
butes of a poet, and wherevC^^ happened to com- 
mand attention, or excite appSbation, hgs success 
proceeds rather from a familiarity with the classics 
than hia own natural powers. He is never rugged, 
^d seldom loose, forced; but feeling, fancy, and 
invention are qu^ities with which he was sparingly 
imbued: his boldest passages are illxsustained loans 
from sacred writ ; nor aoe9 he attract bv that 
polished style for which a scbblar is usually re* 

I ’markable. It is curious to observe, that tiiough bis 
j private character aboundcsd with f iety, benevolence, 
I and charitable acts, his poems dwell on few of the 
mercies by which one would suppose such a man to 
have been must affected. On tho contrary, his ver£ 
are darkened with terrors; heaven with him is in 
general avenging, and the Deity formidable; im- 
precation ana punishment overload his cadences, 
and leave the page barren of those gentle breath- 
•ings of toleration by which a Christian pastor and 
an enlightened philosopher ought chiefly t(^ delight 
to move the hearts of his readers. 
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The monument to the memory of Sir Peter War- 
ren is placed in the south transept. It is a costly 
and imposing structure, by Roubiliac, remarkable 
for the spirit and finish characteristic of the artist, 
and all the figurative mystery for which the sculp- 
ture of the couutiy' down to the pi'esent day has 
almost invariably been reproved. The back-g:rouLtd 
is gracefully occupied by a falling flag, in front of 
which is a figure of Neptune placing a half-body 
bust of the admiral upon a pedestal. An effective 
personification of Navigation regarding the bust 
with intense expression fills the other extremity. 
This is the inscription : — 

Sacred to the memory of « 

Sib Peteb Warben, 

Knight of the Bath, and Vice-Admiral of the Red 
Squadron of the British Fleet, and 
Member of Parliament 
For the City and Liberty of Westminster. 

He derived his descent irom an ancient 
fqmily of Ireland: 

His fame and honours from his virtues and abilities. 

How eminently these were displayed. 

With what vigilance and spirit they were exerted 
In the various services wherein he had the honour 
to command, 

And the happiness to conquer, 

Will be more properly reoorddh in the annals of 
Great Britam. 

On this tablet, Affeetion with Truth mustfsaf, 
That deservedly esteemed in private life, 

And universally renowned for his {mblic conduct, 
The judioioos and gaUani officer 
Possessed all the amiable qualities of the friend, 
The gentleman, and the Christian: 


But the Almighty, 

Whom alone he feared, and whose gracious pro- 
tection he had often experienced, 

Was pleaded to remove him from a place of honour 
To an etennty of happiness, 

On the 29th day of July, 1762*, 

In the 46th year of his age. 

Susannah, his affiicted wife, caused 
This Monument to be erected. 

* This was the month and year in which Joseph Gascoigne 
Nightingale died, to whom, and to his wife, Roubiliac erected 
the tomb in the Chapel oS St. John the Eirangelist, which 
has beqpme so celebrated. The inscription is simple : 

Here rest the ashes of Joseph Gascoigne Nightingale, of 
Mamhead, in the County of Devon, Esq., who died July 20, 
1752, aged 56; and of Lady Elisabeth, his wife, daughter 
and CO heiress of Washington, Earl Ferrars, who died Aug. 
17, 1794, aged 27. Their only son, Washington Gascoigne 
Nightin^e, Esq., deceased, in memory of their virtues, did 
by bis last will, order this^monument to be erected. 

Mr. Peter Cunningham has appropriately selected in his 
** Handbook to Westminster Abbey/' some of the various 
critical notices of this performance ; in availing ourseives of 
which we caq safely recommend the volume as a most con- 
venient, correct, and tastelhl companion to all visitors who 
desire to be well guided and informed while examining the 
architecture and monuments of this interesting edifice. 

” ‘ The bottomof the inooument (says Washington Irving) 
is represented as throwing open its marble doors, and a 
sheeted skeleton Is starting forth. The shroud is falling 
frmn his fleshless firame, as he launches his dart at his vld- 
tim. She Is sinking into her aflrighted husband's arms, 
who stfivet with vain and firantic effort to avert the How. 
Tlie whole la executed with terrible truth and spirit 1 we 
almost ikney we hear the gibbering yell of triumph, biarstbi|r 
team the Jaws of the spectre.' 

Like everything that is the subject of adnfirailon, Mr* 
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Betdv Waireii, m officer eminent amonget his 
ecmtemporttriee for hie profeesional gallantry and 
priv«te Tirtuefi, «ae a native of Ireland, and bom, 
if the reps^at^tation of bis epitaph be true, about 
the year 1703* It is generally reported that he 
ent^m the navy^^ an early age, and yet no 
ahectot lias l)een preserved of his services, until 
the year 1727, ^hen he was a post captain on 
board the Grafton, which was one of the ships 
nndmr Sir Charles Wager in the Meditemne^^ 
Upon ^is station he could have spent no ' 
tlihe, for he is soon after found sailing to the West | 
Indies^ in the Solejb^ frigate, for tlm purpose of | 
execu^g the conditions of a peace with Spahi^ 
From tms voyage he returned in 1729, and was* 
removed into th^eopard, of 50 guns, with which 
he joined Sir Charles Wager, at S^Uiead, and 

Sightfnfale’B monumetit Is also 4he\ul4eot of ctltleUro. | 
Walpolo oaltt It mott sepvlchrsl : by Ptszmaa 

it is styled an eplgramnlatlc conceit. *'ilie Death (says 
Allan Cunniogham) Is meanl^ Imagined t he is the commcm 
dryhones of every vulgar fake. It was not to that Milton ^ 
dealt with this difficult al\ygory. We are satisfied with the,! 
iodiftinet image which he gives us : — 

* What 8eem«*d his head 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

We have no grinning jaws. nor,;narrowle88 hones here. The 
poet saw the difficulty, the sculptor saw none.* 

** * Still with this alltgorical drawback, (says Mr. Gunning> 
ham) it is a noble monument. The dying woman would do 
honour to any artist^ Her right arm and hand are ccm- 
sidered by sculptors as the perfection of fine workmanship. 
Lifb seems slowly receding ftiom her tapering fingers, and 
her quivering wrist. Those (he adds) who are not pleased 
wHh the natural pathos of one port, are captivated by the 
allegorical extravagance of another; and persons who care 
for none of these matters, find enough to admire in the diffl- 
cult workmanship of the marble skeleton 
" On the south side of the monument is the artist's name 
and the date : A. P. jRombiUac, invt, et sc. 1761. Ue died in 
1762.” 

“ fiiB Frakgts Vxbx <d. I 60 II) — A4j4riniifg the Nightin- 
gale monument is a more ancient work, one of the finest in 
the Ah'MBy, a work of importance in the histoiy of art in 
JSngtand. This is the monument to Sir Francis Vere, the 
great.Low CCuntxy soldier of Elizabeth's reign, the general 
of fha English fosoes there for upwards of twenty years. He 
tpfof the'Oxfinrd family, ‘and brought,’ as Naunton says, 
■more gj^ to the^nsme of 'Uem than he took of blood ftom 

Four knll^ti «xc represented kneeling and supporting 
on their shoulders a table, on which tie Ibe several paru of 
a complete sail of armour/ Underneatih it a' figure of Sir 
Francis, lying In a loose gown cm a quilt of alabuter. 

When EouMltac was ereetibg hli monument to Mrs. 
Nightingale, he was h>und one ^ by Gayfere, thie Abbey 
tnasdu, standing wUh Ms snub Added, and his koMts fixed 
upon 0!r»^ lo^ghjtly figures which support the canopy 
aver th« stable Francis Vere. As Gayfere approached, 
the. laid bis hand ‘On hit asm, 

^ta4^ Jis.5ginv> and said is a whisper, ‘ Hush i hush J 
he proseutly,' 

*< WSlpw aAdFlaxoian have expressed their praises, but 

in a 

M .. I.. - 

^ «‘NoniiMke drapery for his monu- 
mental Itsdf, which he 

dipped hip 90 that when be had pleased 

ecH^AUd dri^» «hd (hen proceeded with 
didwitb aU the 


there remained for two yean In (sonsequence of 
the unsettled state of our foireign relations. 

In 1742 , he was in the Mediterranean, on 
board a sew ship, tire Launeeston, of fortv guns, 
in which he captured the Peregrina, an eighteen 
mm privateme, off Port Mahon. His next ship was 
the i^perb, sixty guns, and his next station the 
West Indies, where ne became eemmodore of a 
small squadrw at Antigua, and distbguished him- 
self by the alacrity anCancoess of hia movements; 
[tWf between February 19 and June 24, 1744, he 
baptnred no less than four-and-twenty prizes. 

In ]J45 an attack was made on Louisbouig, the 
capital of Gape Breton, in North America, and 
Commodore Warren was sent from the Leeward 
Islands to superintend the naval operations con- 
nected with the siege. Arriving at Canso, in Nova 
Sootia, with four ships of forty guns each, April 26, 
he found the troops prepared for service, and re- 
embarking on the 99tb, come to an anchor in 
Gabarus ^y, which is only a mile below Louis- 
bui^, on (he 30th. The opposition was feeble: 
while the city was invested by the military, under 
General Pepperel, Gotnmodore Warren receiving 
a reinforcement of three ships of the Hue, seized 
upon two French fri^tes and a snow on the 20tli 
of May. The following morning he sailed in pur- 
suit of a large ship- reported to be hovering off the 
station, came up with her during the course of the 
day, and after a short but earnest contest, made 
her a capture. She proved to bo the Vigilante, a 
new French man-of-war, mounting 64 guns, carry- 
ing five hundred and sixty men, and commanded 
by the Marquis de Fort Maison. Her destination 
was Louisburg, for the relief of which she was 
heavily laden with stores, cannon, and gunpowder, 
besides the proper equipments for a B6ven(y-gtitt 
ship, which was on the stocks at Canada. Whilo 
tikis advantage was acquired in one direction, a 
French brigantine, charged with bran<^ and pro- 
visions, mime her appearance nearer shore, and 
was also taken with ease. 

The beneficial consequences of these enterprises 
soon became evident. Bereaved of succour, the 
French garrison was reduced to an extremity. 
June 14, the preparations for a general assault by 
lan4 and sea were completed, but at four o'clock on 
the following morning a flag of truce came fi^m 
the oily, ai^ tenders of capitulation were sub- 
mitted to the bosiegers. The messenger was 
ordered to return for an answer on the following 
day, wto (he commanders thought proper to take 
poBsessthn of the place, upon the condition of trans- 
porting the French free at expense to Rochefort, 
and permitting them to keep their effects. The 
French flag was aocoraingly lowered, and the Bri- 
tish oolours hoisted in its place on the morning of 
the I7(h instant^ and in the afoemoon of (he same 
dpyf Warren entered thehfu^bour with considerable 
state. Tlins, after a siege of forty-seven days, the 
Island of Ca]^ Breton was subjected to the crown 
of England, an esmtial victory, for which Warren 
was n^e rear-admiral of the blue. 

Returning to En^^d, he enjoyed an interval of 
re&xaticm, bn( was nevertheless promoted to be 
rear-admiral of the white during the ensuing year. 
Early in 1747 two French squadrons, of great 
force, were reported to be in a state of equipment 
in Brest harbour, and Warren waa appointed 
second in command of a fleet under Admiral 
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Anson, which was commissioned to counteract signs for a general chase. The British sailed on 
their movements. The armament, with which eagorly, ana the battle terminated highly to their 
Anson now came in contact, amounted to thirty- glory* But the toiness of this sketch is confined 
eight sail, led by Monsieur de donquiere, and was totheconductof Rear-admiral Warren. He carried 
discovered off the cofist of France on the 3rd of his flag on board the Pevonq^e, of 60 guns, and 
May. As soon as the British iwlmifta recognised fell close upon the Serieux^hich carried the 
the enemy, he hung out signals for a line of battle. French Admiral Havmg silenced this opponent, 
These Warren affecting not to observe, gave notice he hastened to attack the Invincible, hearing the 
of a general chase, for which he sot his top-gallant flag of the Chevalier de St. George, who was second 
sails. For this daring m t, whi?Ii the laws of the« m command ; and after a short encounter dis- 
servico punished with C'^rtain death, he justified masted her also. The vigour of these assaults, 
himself at the moment, by observing to his cap- being ably seconded by his companions, the victory 
tain *, that if he lost time in following theSorders was speedily completed, and sik two deckers, and 
of his superior, the French must inevitably escape, .four frigates, were captured. It was for the gal- 
and he was resolved to satisfy his conscience. For- lantocy displayed upon this memorable occasion, 
tunately for the result, Anson no sooner observed that Warren was honoured with the order of the 


these prficeedings, than he fell in with Warren’s 
views, and, abandoning his first intention, made 


Pereevering in active service. Admiral Wartfh 
was stationed with a squadron off Gape Fmisterre 
in the month of July following, where he fell in 
with two lYench ships of war, convoying four 


* This Captain wfM Temple West, who afterwards became in the month of July following, where he fell m 
an admiral, and usurped a conspicuous portion of public ^ith two IiYench ships of war, convoying four 
regard, by the disinterestedness of his conduct, when the valuable merchantmen. Giving instant pursuit, the 
unfortunate Byng was tried and executed. Upon that occa- whole body ran into a bay on the Island of Sisorgo, 
Sion he was sent to England under arrest in the same ship the men-of-war being fired in despair 

with the admiral, but releaaed ftem Miiliiiemeiit, and . ^ merehantnimi were got^iff, and 

made a principal witness on the Court Martial. In this ^ d-u- rJllnannA riov 

cap«.lt, hi. coidnet proved ae mjceptable to the ministry, conducted to PoPtoouth. . On *he Mowng d^y 
that he wa. Instantly promoted In hi. dag, and nominated a hereoeivednotice from apnva^that a numerous 
Lord of the Admiralty. But he ha# too much honesty to coOFters had j«mge in Sediew Bay, 

avail himself of such invidious circumstances. He saw near Cape Ortegal, and detachea a sloop and dogger, 
that Byng was sacrificed to a faction, and he resolved not to who returned to him two d^S after with five 
act under them. Accordingly, the first command to which prizes, and a Spanish frigate, and the more agreea- 


he was appointed was no sooner gazetted, than he addressed 
a public letter to the Admiralty, and spiritedly declared that 
he would accept of no responsibility uhile the principles 
upon which Byng had been executed, were inculcated by 
Government. He has received tbe tribute of a monument 
in tbe north aisle, ftom which tho following expressive in- 
scription is copied 

“ Sacred to the memory of Temple West. Esq., who dedi- 
cated himself, from his eiirliest youth, to the naval service 
of his country, and rose with merit and reputation to the 
rank of Vice' admiral of the White. Sagacious, active, in- 
dustrious, a skilful seaman, cool, intrepid, and resolute, he 
proved himself a gallant officer. In the signal victory ob- 
tained over the French, May 3 , 1747, he was captain of the ! 
ship which carried Sir Peter Warren, and acquired peculiar 
honour oven on that day of general glory. In tlie less suc- 
cessful engagement near Minorca, May 20, 175G, wherein, as 
llear-admiral, he commanded the second division, his dis- 
tinguished courage and animated example were admirt'd by 
the whole British squadron ; confessgd by that of France, 
and, amidst the national discontent Which followed, re- 
warded as they deserved, by the warmest applauses of bis 
country, and the Just approbation of his Sovercigil. On the 
1 7th of November following, he was appointed one of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. He adorned his 
station by a modesty which cou^aled from him his own 
merit, and a candour which disposed him to reward that of 
others. With these talents he possessed the milder graces 
of domestic life; to the frank and generous spirit of an 
officer, he added the ease and politeness of a gentleman ; 
and with the moral and social virtues of a good man, he 
exercised the duties of a Christian. A life so honourable to 
himself, BO dear te his friends, so useful to his country, was 
ended at the age of forty-three, A.Df 1757. To preserve to 
posterity Ills fame and his example, this monument was 
erected by the daughter of the brave unfortunate fialciien, 
the wife of Temple W««t, A.D. 1701.” 


ble aaRiiraiice, that the guns lay spiked, and the 
batteries overturned at Sediere, and that no Ices 
than four-and-twenty vessels bad been destroyed 
in the bay. 

After driving a French frigate of thirty-six 
guns on Rh(‘re,near Cape Pinas, on the 8th of July 
he returned to England, and was made vice-admiral 
of the white. SeptembtT 2, he set sail on another 
ciniise, but fell so ill that he was obliged to resign 
bis comitiand, and retire to his seat at Westbury, 
in Hampshire. Peace being proclaimed durbg the 
following^ year, the fleet was dismantled, and he was 
left without opportunity for distinction. He carried 
with him, however, into private life a chai’acter 
the most estimable, and a iiopularity the most 
I enthimiastic. It was at the gcnei^ election, in 1747> 
that he became representative of Westminster, 
and on the 12th of May, 1748, was nominated vice- 
admiral of the red. Another instance of the con- 
fidence with which he was regarded occurred in 
1752, when the alderman’s gown for the ward of 
Billings gate became vacant, and he was unani- 
mously presented with the freedom of the city of 
London, for the express purjiOBe of being elected 
into the Court of Aldermen. This unexpected honour 
he endeavoured to decline, conceiving the duties it 
would imtpose incompatible with his professional 
avocations. The livery of the ward however per- 
sisted in their ideas, and he was unanimously re- 
turned for the but paid a fine of 600/. rather 
than undertake it. This amicable altercation con- 
cluded, he paid a visit to Ireland, and was there 
seized willi fever, which suddenly closed his career 
at Gte di^ specified on his monument. 
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DR. MEAD. 


Tubbb IB 4 pedestal tablet immediately under Mr* Thus giCt^ with a mind 
Reroeval^B lai^ monument in the nor^h aisle^ > ’ . m '^t hun.^ 

which msords the merits of Dr. Mead^ who v^as And covereu *H>ip ai quarten v«rith «. le p rai&ee of 
about the most popular and extensive med! ^ s ^ the literary wo^'idj 

pfaotititmer of the last century: This tribute to his placidly expired, satiated with fame and 

memory was executedby S< heen***'l{;ers, and coi jists friendsbi*', ^ 

of a tablet ornamented with embh natical devices On tBe 14th kalend ^ch, in the year of our 
surmounted by a bust, under whicn is an appro-# Lo-d mdccliv. . .u 01 his ago »xxx*. 

priate epitaph in Latin.— ^ J ^ ^^ot easily reparable the ponte arts, 

, « ' ' , ' Of V'hich he was so great ai. ornament and 

M. S. i protect on. 

Richardi Mkau^ Archiati4, He w twice bound in murriage: 

Antique npud pur .igupaes familift nati, By uie first he hs^’ ten childroi-, 

Qui £unm haud vu]garen]i:medicin^.m f>*ciendo Of whom he left oni^ three sur^dvors, 

In priinit juveniute adeptus Two daughters, manded to eminent pnysicians^ 

TantA nominis ce* ritate postea mblar^ And one ^n, bearing his own name, 

Ut medicorum bujus smbuU prinreps habeKtur. « Who ir piety erected this monument 

In segris curandia lenis erat ac mi^'^ricors To the best of fathers. 

Et ad j^ueres gratuito juvandos semptr paratus, '/j' 

Inter ptmuas autem artis salutaris occupationes * : Mead was uom at Stepney, then only a 

Operibus non pauois docte ot eleganter couscriptis, near London, in August, «d73. He was 

fettle ingenio perspicaci et usu dmtumo notaverat the j)iovcnth son '^e Reverend Mathew Mead, 

In generis hmhani commodum vulgavit. who had been ejected from the living of the parish 

Literarum qupque et literatorum patronus for nonconformity in 1662, but who continued to 

eingularis preside over a Presbyterian congregation in the 

Bibliothecomlectissimanioptimisetrarissimislibris neighbourhood, until being accused of conspiracy 

Veterumque artium monumentis refertam against the government, he found it prudent to 

comparavit, 'mthdraw into Holland, This event took place in 

Ubi eruditorum colloopiis labore Wabat dhmios. 1683* 'i'he subject of this sketch was then left 
Animo itaque exceleo prteditus et moribus humanis behin n England and placed under the care of a 
Orbi|qae literati laudibus undique cn*pulatu8 Mr. Singleton, who had lost the post of second 

Ma^o splendore et digniiace vitA peractA master at Eton school, for religious scruples of the 

Annorum tandem ae 8fcma9 satur placide obiit same nature, ^fter a rapid proficiency in classical 

XIV Kalendaa Mai^ias a.p. mdccliv. sstatis attainments under this gentleman, young Richard 

sum i«xxxx. repaired to Utrecht in 1689, and after a three 

Artium humaniorum damno baud facile repmbili years course of study there, proceeded to Leyden, 

Quibus ipse tantum fuerat decos et prsesidium. where be began to devote iiis mind to the medical 

Bis matrixnonio vinotus, profession, in company aii.n tue celebrated Boer- 

£x priori decern suscepit li^ros; naave. After visiting Italy, and receiving a degree 

Quorum tree tantum supeiwtites sibi reliquit, of M.D* at Padua in 1695, he spent some time at 

Duasfilias virisarchiatrorumhonoreomatisnuptas Rome and Naples, and returning to Loudon, 

Et tmuiQ sui ipshis nominis filxum settled himself in the house he had bp«^n bom in. 

Qtti piatatis eausA patri op^me de so merito His prance t id jmputstioD giv rapidly ; but it 

MoUamentum hoeponi cumvit. was not until >1792 that he first appeal^ as an 

author, in tHo ^^rm of a short treatise entitled " A 
Sacred to the Memory Mechanical AixooUv of Poisona” This p iblication 

Of Richard Mead, an eminent Physidan, attracted ritiue, and was reprinted ^veral timeo; 

Who acquired during llis earliest youth but he gradually modified and retracted many of 

Ko ecmxmon reputatimi in the practice of medicine; his op*mons on the sahject, and seems at last to 
am Sttheequently fiourished with a name ofau>^ have attai md a conviction tiuitiie was unable to 
1 , * / celebrity support tlie theory upon which he ori^nally started. 

Tlfia4 he'lW^^teteed the first Doctor*of bis age. After becoming a Fellow of Royal Society, in 

in healing the sick, winch he subs^uently attidned the rank of vice- 

, reBa^e the poor gratoitonsly, president under Sir Isaac Newton, he was chosen 

salutary art, physician to St Thomas’s Hospital in 1703, a situ- 
benefit ef human hind, ation which he ooiftiiiued to hold until 1716, when 
1 " > f«^ works, the moltiplirity of his engagements compelled him 

mit an4 persevering to resign k 

as^egantly written. Danng the year 1704, Dr. Mead again presented 
A partihxdlir jAlrcnsi c^ letters and the teamed, himarif before the public as an autiior, and under 
He cimooB cireamstanoes. He entitled his composition 

an4 of ancient art, ^ De Imperio SoUs et Lunas in Comore Humano et 

Where morbis inde oriundis;’* on the ^Influence of the 
w Bun and Moon over the Human Frame, and the 
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Hlalad^cfi thence arising;*’ 9vo. Tliis was an attempt 
to apply Newton’s Doctrne of Attra^ttion to animal 
economy, hud show that the living systet-^ lihe the 
aea and the atmos^ihere, was )>enf>mcahy affected 
by vhe uianj^es of the m.n an<l tmton. , ¥Vom somo 
readers, the manner in which this fdnay vas da - 
lo^d secured th*? approbation hi fiO^nuity^ 

blit is needless to obser ti' ' principle wa*. 

unstistainable, and b’ { 4*® reputat^ | 

of the treatise t-vai*" r > ’ • • ^ 

In the cowTHe of * <v received a | 

diploma from the Uni'<c:iUiy , . *1, and three » 

years after tluit was w.ai/iitfced ^ato too Coiy tf if 
Physicians, in which b*- ftlled -r > of cancer [ 
in the years 171<b 173J*> a>id 17 now sfe ',vl 

at the noad r f ’'is profession, "nd uo .iu<^ ‘o main- 

taiu his r*'nk vniil the 'ime < * tiis death, iiov^rcrely 
by a character ^or aiVjierior niod''*aI si 
for his iiiumat#* ac<jwi>tance with fceicnce igiil 
polite letters, ^.nd liberal / ;yi**'*narfe and bof^dt- 
ablo entertainment of the Ics^ed. A:nongf otlier 
acts of his generous nature, Jie pecuniary aoriiot- 
ance he afford'’ i Carte the hisicr u for the pur- 
pose of editing an e(lit»''n of * The ikon, ‘ 

tc be particularly reoorued. In 17 id a plaguo:^ ‘ V j 
“out at Marseilles, and so ^reat an alarn ws < c. c^K- 1 ' 
ill London, that Mr. Secretary Crt apv'./" v { 


Dr* Mead for an opinkm of its contagiousness. Tlic 
result was a treatise dedicated to the secretary, 
and called *‘A Short Discourse concerning Pesti-* 
lential Contagion,” which went through several 
editions. He was one of ^ first supporters of 
inoculation for the small po9|ii|ind took a part in 
the experiments tried upon the convicts in Newgate 
) test its efficacy. In 1727» he was nominated 
utiysician to George XI., an appointment in which 
Ir enjoyed the rare satisfaction of having as asso- 
ciate physicians his two sons- in-law, Dr. Wilmot, 
-md F. Nichols. In 1737 he was offered, but de- 
hed. the presidency ^ the bjlege of Physicians. 
^ is ^ laUlii}, owin'*. tc>.he extent of his practice, to 
attend to the duties of the officp was Uie cause of 
thw iT/.'ijisti, Two other works from his pen remain 
to be notic S, " De Morbis Biblicis,” published in 
1 /49^ and ^ Monita Medica,” in ] 75^ Dr. Mead dvpb 
buried in th“ } empie CliurcVi, and wv' be admitted 
lodjave hefu held ir the hi^^hest estimation by the 
m^fessional metii of " ag wuen it is rtimembercd 
that >. Fremd hr ‘ \ turn with the dedication 
of his "History.! M-^dycin#*,” sud that the propriety 
*of the selec^iCu has Uh. /er br'^n disputed. His libfaiy, 
I *id cd^.ection of antiquities and paintings, w^re sold 
by auction, and are still referred to by the curious 
iU such matters as amongst the best of the period. 


hrirRAL watson . 


High above tin* door opening into ^he north ciw 
aisle * is a sumptuous moiiunieiit to the uicmor> 
this Admiral. The design by James Stuart being 
wholly figui’ativo is censurable, but th' Aition 
by Scheemakers is masterly. The Admiral, I’ibed 
ill the Komai. toga, is introduced amidst a grove of 
palm trees. On the ono side id a personification ot 
tile Goddess, or Geiiiue. of Calcutta, prostrat'^; and 
on the other a similar statue of Cliandomagore, 
which js to be distinguishe'’ *'• ’‘he chains with 
which it app'^ars bcuud. jIsc 'iptlon runs 

thus: — ■/ 

To the Mei.iory of Ch tr \ < AiiJoy; 
Vice-Admiral of the White, Coiomand.jr-i^’-^'' 
of his Majesty’s Na il Forces ii| J:e 

• In the adjoining aisle, but nii»re u» the eas/ 
i onument, to Admiral Holmes, an ./dkc/ of wao. .drvt 
occurs repeatedly in these pages. iU fepret»^nl<’<t^ 
Roman warrior, resting his hand on^ canr on n ’ jt 

carriage. An anchor, flag and oih<;r naval emblem u. 
diversify the back gmund. It is a striking irr^ormance, 
from the chisel of Wilton, an artist of ^nsiderablo *nf rit, 
and not unworthy, particularly in point of the execc^ ’’n 
his suhlSiBts, to be the successor of Roubiliac, but one by 
whom nature and propriety are often sacrificed to effect. 
The inaerlptkm la thus engraved 

To the Memory df 
CiraaAxa HoLMxa. Esq. 

Rear-admiral of the IVhite, * e 

Comminder-ln-Chlef of hit Majesty’s Fleet stationed at 
Jamaica, 

He died the klat of Kovember, 1701, 

Aged 50. 

Erected by hit grateful Nieces, 

Mary Stanwlx, and Lueretia Bowie. 


Who died at Calcutta, on the Ifith of August, 1737) | 
In tl:3 44th year of his age. | 

Tlie FiAsi' 1 niA Company, 

As a gratefni U'sHmony t>f the signal advantages 
whi» h they obtainc'd by hU valour and conduct, 

('. ueod this moi.uniont to be erected. 

Tlu'i’c arc '(/three shields, conspicuously placed, 
with the ^,/Uowing dates: — 


Cercah 
iken Fe- 
'} nimy 23, 
* 75 ( 5 . 


Cbandema- 
gore taken 
March 23, 
1757, 


Calcutta 
freed Janu- 
ary 2, 
1767. 


, "yiie eaTliost account preserved of Admiral Wat- 
son in the annals of the navy, is an appointment 
I ti be Captain of the Garland frigate, in Februaiy, 
which he retained until 1741, when, being 
tioned 'in the Mediterranean, he was removed 
I i. ^ the Plymouth of »Bixty guns. His next ship 
^ tl e Dragon, on boaM of which he attracted 
distinction for his gallantly in the affair off Toulon. 
Retinhiing to England, he soon after obtained the 
Princess Ligiisa, also oi hixty guns, attached to the 
two squadronfi under Anson and Hawke, which 
encountered Mesrieurs de Jonquiere and De L’£n- 
tendier in 1747, occasions on which Watson gr^tly j 
improved his repntiiitbii for Iwavery and discrimi- 
nation. 

A short Interval of peace supervened, but the 
govemment was so well pleased with Watson’s 
conduct, that during the course of the same year 
he was made rear-admiral of the blue, and com** 
mander-in-ebief of the North American staiioii, 
with the local tank of governor of Newfoundland. 
From these occupations he was withdrawn, in 1754, 
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tq be tnoalemd to that eeene of hie greatest 
honoiuni, the East Indies, over which, after a very 
brief, but briUnnt period of service, ho ranked per- 
haps only seecnd & the celebrated CUve, amongst 
the founders of the British ascendancy in Asia. 
Arrived at Bombay r November, 1756, he promptly 
updmrtook to overairow the }H>wcr of the noted 
pirate Angria, by reducing the fortress of Geriah, 
which was the capital of his dominions. The port 
and harbour having been carefully sounded, Watson 
eollected his squadron, and after receiving on board 
a detachment of troops, headed by Colonel Clive, 
set sail for Geriah, ^r.bruary 7* As he approached 
the place a Malirntta fleet, alth a land force of 
eiglit thousand ini.n, put themselvos under him, in * 
the cliaracter of allies. ^Ilrns succonred, he reached 
his destination in safety, and Si^nt »*flag to summon 
tl'A fortress. By this time it was discovered that 
Anglia liad quitted^ the fort, but his wife and family 
still remained in it, and ^s brotlier-iii-law, who 
commanded in his stead, boldly declared that he 
would fight to the last extremity. 

Fomidable arrangements were now made for 
the attack. The English passed into tho harbour'; 
in battle array, about noon, on the 12th inhtaut, 
and were saluted as they entered with a hea\y 
cannonade fbom the batteries on the land and anneal 
vewels on the water. This first assault was hotly 
returned, and tho contest raged on nntil four in 
the afternoon, when a sliell descended upon one of 
the largest vosselsAuuong the Indian fleet: she took 
fire, tho flames circulated fiercely, and after an 
interval, the whole armament was consumed. Still 
the enemy were undaunted, and the fight was main- 
tained until six in the evening, when another shell 
was thrown into tlie fort, mid that took fire also. 
The bombdrdmont tnen ceased on both sides, and 
the English indulged in anticipations of a surrender. 

Awaib that the Mahratta allies had been engaged 
in hostilities against Angria before the BritiBh in- 
terfered, and suspeeting that if forco<l to cede the 
place, the enemy might prefer a natiwe to a foreign 
victor, Watson advised Colonel Clive to avail him- 
self of thi 1 temporary suspension of arms, and land 
his forces to watch the issue of the siege. But the 
followers of Angria were even yet indisposed to 
yield: they n^dueed the conflagration in the fort, 
and recommenced the es^onade with heart/ spirit. 
The superiority of thellx^h, however, was by 
this time evident, and the fate of the besieged 
beoamo ineritable. Watson had warped his ships 
dose to the walls, and his guns soon effected a 
breach. This fr'Wb advaatago acquired, he invited 
^egorornor to surrender, a^n refused. 

On the Allowing m<»ming the Englidi resumed 
the ultaek with vmour, and Uie enemy resisted un- 
dauntedly^ until about one o’clock, when thdr prin- 
cipail magarine blew up, and the gradual rclaxatibn 
of their fire ihewea that their spirits were broken. 
At hUigth B 'nUte flag was hoisted at about four 
o’deckf etd n parley eneued. Even in this extre- 
mity tm heahifed dledii^ned the terms proposed for 


Uaw aaueilMice^ «ud the battle continued until 
past flve o%!oek, when the brother of Angria finally 
SuhntBMatdiseiifl^ 

The {lower of AJuria was now upset, and his 
mother, wife^ and enfidren^ became priaonete. Two 
hundred pMe of oannmv hmss mortars, a 


ime stodt of Uiiumuttithin, and specie and effects, 
h tho nh# at I m in^ the hands of the 


conquerors. Watson, ganrisoning the fort with six 
bundled men, stotiouM fbur armed vessels to pro- 
tect it by sea. and then returned with ease and 
safety to Bombay. 

After refitting his vessels, ho set sail for Madras, 
and there received intelligence of the capture of 
Calcutta, and the trageily of the Black Hole, by the 
Nabob Rajah Bowla. No time was now to be lost; 
Chve, Water*!, and the government of the district j 
hastily concerted veasures, and on the 6th of Octo- 
ber the army was embarked, and the fleet set sail 
for Calcutta. On the 6th of December, the squadron 
cast ai^chur in BoIbso^h^ Road, on the coast of Ben- 
gal ; and on the 28th Watson proceeded up the river 
with the Kent, Tiger, Salisbury, and tho Bridge- 
!iater ships of war, and the Kiii^shcr sloop. By 
the next day Clive had landed his men, invested 
the fortress of Budjio, and after nu liour’s contest, 
rcdiiccHl it to submissiem. The ships now proceeded 
in their course up tho river, and as fast as they 
advanced the enemy retired from their possessions 
along the shore', until Watson came to an anchor 
before Calcutta, January 2, 1767- 

A sharp cannonade !\as opened, but so superior 
was the conduct of the British, that after a struggle 
of two hours, tho batteries were completely silenced, 
tho cuomy flew from their guns, and tho various 
defences wore succpssively seized upon with unex- 
pected ease and despatch, lii this happy move- 
ment, which restored the British to *beir power on 
the Ttanks of the Ganges, only nine seamen and 
three soldiers were killed, while tho loss amongst 
tho enemy was considerable. Ninety-one pieces of 
cannon, mur mortars, and an abundant supply of 
I ammunition, stores, and provisions, were seized, 
and the victors turned to urge the tide of success 
' into othei' quarters. 

Accordingly, the city of Hooghly, situated higher 
up on the river, was besieged. At this place Jay 
the Rajah’s great storehouses of salt, the Canaries 
for the support of his army, and the various depots 
from which alone he derived Ins means of carrying 
on the war. As the \alue of such a place was im- 
portant, no mean resistance to the besiegers was 
anticipated. Yet, fortunately for their cause, the 
attack was crowned with a success so speed}, that 
no detail of its progress can be interesting. 

Endeavours were now made to bring the Rajah 
to a treaty, but he nqected every overture, whether 
from Chve or Wa^n, with passionate energy, and 
vowed to extirpate the British* With this decla- 
ration he mustered an army amounting to 16,000 
ffK>t, and 20,000 horse, and on tho 2iid of Februai^, 
1767, established himself in a position distant only 
a mile from Caleutto. In the engagement which 
ensued, Watson had nolthare, though he contri- 
buted to the result by detaching from the fleet a 
body of sailors 800 strong. The Nabob was forced 
to retreat with great loss and precipitation; and ere 
long, yielding to the peremptory expostuldtions of 
the vice-admiral, he entered into a correspondence 
for peace, which was ratified witliout farther blood- 
shed. * 

But, though tranquillity was thus established in 
oiK^ vfoy, tiie condition of our affairs in the veiy 
same quarter was still deemed precarious. Our 
ancient rivals, the French, held a strong position 
in the neighbourhood, and there was strong reason 
to presume that they sought to tamper with the 
fidelity of our new ally, the Nabob. A determiua- 
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tion to eject the French from the country wM 
accordingly formed, and the redaction of their 
chief settlement at Chaudeniagore was entrusted 
to Vice-admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, The 
army, amounting to two th^msand men, inarched to 
the spot overland, and the naval Sj^^ron, (in- 
sisting of three ships of war, in which H<ear-admiral 
Pocock% of the Kent, held the second rank, reached 

• This officer subsequently henttne^Ofc distinguished ss» 
Admiral Sir George Pocottk, K.B , vrho has a monument in 
the chape! of St. John the Evangelist. It is by the elder 
Bacon, and is neither remarkable in point of design for fer- 
tility of mind, nor in execution for vigour of hsnd. A taste- ^ 
less personiacation of Britannia grasps a thunderbolt in one 
band, and extends the other over a medaliion of the Admiral. 
The inscription mainly recaiiitulates the history of Pocock’s 
life, and may, therefore, give place to a more particular 
notice. 

George, the eon of the Reverend Thomas Pocock, Chap- 
lain to Greenwich Hospital, was born on the 6th of March, 
1706, and entered the navy as a midshipman at the early 
age of twelve. For one of his great grandfathers he had 
Sir Thomas Turner, who was a Baron of the Exchequer ^ 
during the reign of Charles II., and for an uncle Sir George 
Byng, afterwards Lord Viscount Torrington. By this latter 
‘•officer was young Pocock patronised, when, in 1718, he 
undertook his famous expedition into the Mediterranean 
for the purpose of enforcing, on the part of Spain, those 
enactments of the Quadruple Alliance, upon which the 
Peace of Utrecht was founded. A victory over the Spanish 
fleet having restored the balance of power in Europe, a 
tranquil interval of twenty years supervened, during which 
Pocock advanced himself in his profession with easy credit. 
He became first lieutenant of the Namur in 17S2, was 
gazetted a post-captain in 17S8, and was soon after ap- 
pointed to the Aldborough, in which he was attached to the 
Mediterranean squadron. There he continued to serve, 
capturing a number of privateers, until 1741, when he re- 
turned home, and during the next year received the Wool- 
wich, from which, in 1744, he passed into the Sutherland, 
and escorted some of the Company's ships to the East. 
Being next ordered to the West Indies, he succeeded Com- 
modore Legge in the chief command of the Barbadoes sta- 
tion on the l»th of September, 1747, and greatly distin- 
guished himself by the judgment with which he disposed 
his crxiiJers, and the ability with which upwards of forty 
Frencli vessels were thus captured. 

Thrown out of active duty by the peace of Aix4a-Chapelle, 
he remained in a private capacity until the close of the year 
1751, when he was sent to co-operate with Admiral Watson 
In the East. There he was raised to the fl:ag of Re^-admiral 
of the White in 1755, and to that Rear-admiral of the 
Blue during the course of the following year. After aiding 
Watson In the several enterprises relsted above, he^ Suc- 
ceeded that officer in the chief command of the staSion; .md 
was declared Rear-admiral of the Red on the 8 1st of January, 
1758. On the 29th of April, having then under his orders 
seven ships of war, a frigate, and aftjtore-ship, he came up 
with an equal Frencli force under the Count D’AohS, and 
commenced an action off Fort St. David. His own conduct 
on this occasion was perfectly that of an •energetic and able 
eommanfler ; he bore down in person on the opposing Admi- 
ral with intense resolution, but was not, for some time, 
seconded, either from cowardice or incapacity, by bis war, 
and thus lost the chanoe of victory. For when ihe shifM 
astern did Join in action, bis van w* disabled l^m pur- 
suit, and he was obliged to haul close on the wind, and 
content himself with a hope of resuming the engafemtnt 
in the morning. That hope, however, he had not the 
means of realising. The French escaped during the night, 
and when day broke were neither to be seen or to be 
traced. 

After meeting AohO twice In July, and vainly attempting 
encounters on both occasions, his ombitiofi was in some 


the flame place on the 18th of March. Upon tibeir 
fitflt approach, they found the entrance blocked up 
by a bo^, and several vessels, which were sunk in 
the channel. These obstructions, however, having 
be^ diligently overcome, the men of war drew up in 
line before the fort, on the 2^fbtond opened a furious 
cannonade from the water, while Clive began a re- 
solute attack on land. The fire was hotly main- 
tained for three hours, when a white flag was unex- 
pectedly hoisted, and this, the last hold of France 

degree gratified on the 5th of j^ugust. On that day he 
found the French squadron sailing cqppactly off Negapatam, 
and after considerable manoeuvring, bror^riit on a close and 
general engagement. For a while tb) enemy resisted with 
steady gallantly, hut their line was soon broken, and a vic- 
torious chaee then began. No captures were made; the 
French, however, suffered numerously in killed and woun^, 
and were forced to fly to the Mauritius. 

Of the events which hapiwned under Pocock's command 
in 1759, one only is memorable, and that took place on the 
9th of September, when, after a hot fight of three hours, ne 
agttin put Ach8 to flight off Pondicherry. This action was 
distinguished for itv severity ; the French had eleven sail of 
*the line, and a frigate? the British were without any addi- 
tion to their force, and thougii victors, suffered a less of 500 
in killed and wounded. 

Returning to England in 1761, Pocock received the Order 
of the Bath, was publicly thanked for his services by par- 
liament and the East India Comjmn^ and made Admird of 
the Blue. In 1762 he hoisted his flag on board the Namur, i 
and, sailing to the West Indies, undq^took the conduct of a 
mighty expedition against Cuba That the expectations of 
the country were disappointed on this occasion is a matter 
of historical record ; but the blame of failure attached nei- 
ther to the army ot navy employed on the enterprise, but to 
the itjcftlciency of the ministry who directed the affair. Ha- 
vannah, the capital of the island, was taken, after a series 
of masterly contentions, in which the fleet, under Pocock 
and Keppel, and Uie army, under the Earl of Albemarle, 
behaved with much gallantry. A booty, valued at three 
millions sterling, rewarded their labours? but no greater 
effort) were deemed prudent, and the expedition broke up 
without farther, honours. 

Hevlsitinv London upon the ratification of peace in 1763, 
Pocock was once more honoured by a vote of thanks from 
! the Parliament— a compliment which was also paid him by 
the corporation of London, and several other public bodies. 
But at the moment he stood most elevated in public estima- 
tion, he withdrew altogether from the public service, by 
throwing up his tank in 1766, provoked, as was supposed, 
by a preference given to Sir Charles Saunders, in the post 
of First Lord of the Admiralty. From this period he led a 
private life, was warmly regarded as a fond husband, kind 
fother, and gentle friend, until April 3, 1792, when he ex- 
pired at his house in Curzon Street, May Fair, London. His 
remains were < eposited in a family vault at Twickenham. 
One son, and a daughter tnarried to Eari Powlet, survived 
to preserve the example of his virtues, and the reputation 
of his name. 

One of Pocoek's captains is commemorated in the south- 
west area, by Qiree tablets foeanly Inserted in the quatrefoiJs 
of the architecture. This waa Captain, afterwards Rear-admi- 
ral John Uarrison, captain of the Namur during several of Sir 
G. Pocock’s successful engagements with D’Ache, in one of 
which he was wounded, and commander also under Pocock 
In the armament against the Havannah, after which he con. 
ducted the fleet and treasure safe to England. The excessive 
fatigue suffered on this duty brought on a paralytic stroke, by 
which he lost the Use of one side. In this helpless state he 
lived twcnty-el^t years. His epitaph adds, that be was 
firm to action, prudent to conduct, polished In society, 
generous and humane in a profession, Md upon an element 
where human virtue is of the most rigid kind, and human 
nature is most severely tried. He died October 5, 1791- 
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cm the Feniiisa]a of Buhmitted to the arms 

of Britah. ' 

A Fteiioh nxm^j however, was yet on foot in the 
country, and it toon became apparent lliat the 
Nabob, though he paid hfs bounden tributes to the 
Coxiraany, was but tog^ell inclined to join Monsieur 
de Bussy, and bring about another rupture with 
hts new fuiies* This fatal propensity involved <me 
of the most memorable events in the history of 
Bengal ; for the subsequent battle of Plosay not 
only led to the final overthrow of the French, but 
also caused the deposition of the vacillating Nabob. 
Some account of thi.^ great proceeding, and the 
consequences emandimg from it, was rendered by 
Watson, in an official Tetter, dated on board the j 
Kent, off Calcutta^ July the Ifith, 1757; and it is | 
here inserted as a eatisfacU>ry description of the 
feg^une which thus added fresh honours to his own 
reputation, and the arms of his country. 

" By Captain Toby, of the Kingfisher sloop, I 
informed you of the surrender of the town and port 
of Chandemagore; and in the same letter 1 took 
notice of the great reluctance which the Nabob, * 
Sur Bajah Dowla, showed in complying with the 
articles of the peace, on which subject many letters 
passed between us. In most of them he never failed 
to be very liberal in his promises, but that was all 
that could be obtaii^ from him. These delays to 
the final execution of the peace, were in effect 
the same to the co«nmerce of the kingdom, as if 
none had been concluded. The leading men at 
the Nabf>b*a court, knowing his faithless disposition, 
and perceiving no probability of an established peace 
in their country, while he continued in the govern- 
ment, began to murmur, and cntered^ito a confe- 
deracy to deprive him of it. Amongst these were 
Jaffier Ally Cawn, who was one of his principal 
generals, and held several other considerable ap- 
pointments. Nevertheless, having been greatly 
disgusted at the Nabob’s repeated ill-conduct, he 
became vei 7 zealous in the confedec.^acy against 
him, and communicated the design to Mr. Watts, 
the BecoT>d in council of this place. By letters of 
the 25th and 26th of April, the committee was 
informed of this affair, which was debated with all 
the attention and circumspection possible. On ma- 
turely examininjp; into the behaviour of the Nabob, 
he appeved so mr from ot^plying with the articles 
I of tlie peiMse he had solemnly sworn to observe, 
that he would not permit ns to put a garrison into 
CosBimbuzar, and imd given strict orders not to 
suffer even a pound of powder or ball to pass up 
Ihe river. Tlipse measure8;i, added to the certain 
.'accounts we received of his having invited Mon- 
"taenr de Bussy, Uie French commanding ofiicer in 
th^ pvcvmee of Ooieonda, to joui him with all ihe 
tmps he could bring, left, us Very little reason to 
belieVe ho Imd ai^ intention to conti^e even op 
peaceahte temp wHh ns, any longer than he tliought 
mmtt to ^tngage in a wsr against ns. It 
was, advisable to join Jaffier 

Ally such' a step appearing 

a peace in the 

<^ntry, on a good and 

aoHd ^ resolved, and the 

reettedihebg agreed to, our army 
1 Chander- 

CwmlW hi m^er that 
htany Europeans with 


him as possible, I agreed to garrison Chandema- 
gore, and to send up with him on the expedition, a 
lieutenant, seven midshipmen, and fifty seamen to 
serve as gunners. I also oidered a twenty gun 
ship to anchor above Hooghly, and keep a commu- 
nication open with the colonel. 

I ‘‘On the 19th of June, Cntwa fort and town, 
situated on this side of the river, which forms the 
island of Cossimbuzar, were taken by a party de- 
tached for the purjiose. There the army remained 
Vor two or thme days, for the purpose of receiving 
intelligence from Jaffier Ally Cawn, who it was 
agreed, by all the confederacy, shoidd succeed to 
the NaLobship, as he was a man of family, held in 
great esteem by all ranks of people. On the 22nd 
the army crossed the river, and the next day had a 
decisive battle with Sur Bajah Dowla, over whom 
our troops obtained a complete victory, put his 
army to rout, and took possession of his camp, with 
upwards of fifty pieces of cannon, and all his bag- 
gage. He was joined by fifty French soldiers, who 
worked his artillery; and by the most authentic 
accounts, his army consisted of twenty thousand 
fighting mon, exclusive of those under Jaffier Ally 
Cawn, and Boy Dowlub, who did not act against 
us. The number killed in the enemy’s camp were 
few, as they only stood a cannonading. We had 
about nineteen Kujj^peaiis killed and wounded, and 
thirty Seapoys. 

“Sur Bajah Dowla, after this defeat, withdrew 
privately, as did Montoll, his prime minister, and 
Monick Chaund, one of his generals. 

“On the 26tli of Jane, Jaffier Ally Cawn entered 
the city of Muxadavad; and by a letter from the 
colonel, of the 30th, we were informed of bis having 
placed Jaffier Ally Cawn in the ancient seat of the 
nabobs of this province, and that the usual homage 
had been paid him by all ranks of people, as subah 
of the provinces of Bengal, Dahar, and Orixa. 

“ On the doth, late at night, a letter came from 
the colonel, advising that Sur Rajah Dowla was 
taken prisoner; and on the 4tb instant, he acquaint- 
ed the committee of the Nabob having been put 
privately to death by Jaffier Ally Cawn’s son, and 
his party. The specie in the treasury, upon exa- 
mination, was found very short of expectation. How- 
ever, the colonel has already sent down one-third 
of the sum stipulated in agreement, and it is said 
as mud], more will soon follow as will make up half. 
The other half is be paid in three years, at three 
annual and equal payments. 

“ Mr. Law, who was the French chief at Cos- 
simbuzdr, and who had collected near two hundi*ed 
European troo])s, was coming to the assistance of 
the late nabob, and within a few hours’ march 
of him, when he was fhkeu prisoner, which Mr. 
Law hearing of, advanced no fiaKher. Soon after 
the colonel detached a pAi^ty\ ip seardi< of him, 
under the command of Captain Coote, of Colonel 
Adlercron’s regiment, consisting of two hundred 
Europeans, and five Sea|»op9, imned by two thou- 
sand of Jaffier Ally Cawn’s horse. We cannot, 
however, yet exi>dbt to hear any thing of the con- 
duct of tins detachment, as it is uncertain how far 
Olptain CoQte may be after the French party.” 

To this letter was subjoined a translation of the 
compact by which Jaffier Ally Cawn bound liimself 
to an alliance with tho Company. It seems raffi- 
denily curious „to merit msertton. 
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tlie presence of God and his Prophet^ 1 
swear to abide by the terms of this ogrecuient 
while 1 have life, 

Mber 

Mahmud JAmsR 
Cawn Hahabar, 

THIS ISlave op 
Allum Gebb 
^ Mooul. 

“The agreement and troatv with Nabob Sui^ 
Rajah Dowla I agree to, and admit of. 

“ The enemies of the English are my enemies, 
whether Europeans or others, 

“ Whatever goods and factories belong to the 
French in the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orixa, shall be delivered to tlie English, and the 
French shall never more be permitted to have 
factories or settlements in these provinces. 

“ To indemnify the Company for their losses, 
through the capture of Calcutta, and the charges 
they liave been at to repossess their factories, 1 
will give one ci'ore* of rupees. 

“ To indemnify the English inhabitants who suf> 
fered Uirough the capture of Calcutta, 1 will give 
iifty lacks of rupees. 

“ To indemnify the losses suffered by Jeiitoors, 
Moormen, Ac., 1 will give tweqjy lacks of rupees. 

“To the inhabitants, the Armenian Peons of 
Calcutta, who suffered through the ca[)ture, I will 
give seven lacks of rupees. 

“ The division of these donations 1 leave to the 
admiral, the colonel, and the committee. 

* One crore of rupees is a hundred lacs, and one lac is 
about 12.500/. 


“ The lauds within the Moratta ditch, all around 
Calcutta, which are now possessed by other 
mindars, and six hundred yards all aixiund, 
without the ditch, 1 will give entirely to the Com- 
paijy. 

“ The Zemindary of the lands to the southward 
of Calcutta, as low as Culpee, shall be in the hands 
of the English Company, under their goveniraent 
^d orders, and the customary rents of every dis- 
trict within that tract shall be pai^ by the English 
into the King's Treasury, 

“ Whenever I send for the assistance of the 
English troops, theii* pay aiid dharges shall be dis- 
k bui’sed by mo. 

“ From Hooghly downwards P will build no new 
forts near the river. 

“ As soon as I shall be established Subah of 
three provinces, X will immediately perform ffile 
preceding articles. 

DatM tlie \5th of tlie Moon Itmmzany 
in Hie year of the present reign,’* 

, Such were the signal exertions of Admiral Wat- 
son during the short period of two yeari^ at the 
close of which his life was prematurely terminated. 
The fatigue of constant service, and the oppression 
of a climate to him constitutiunaily unwholesome, 
excited a fever, of which he rupidly died at Cal- 
cutta, on the day specified on liTs monument. His 
funeral, which was public, solemnized with 
every feeling of sincere moorning. The inhabitants 
honoured his memory with a handsomo monument 
at Calcutta, and at home the king distinguished his 
I name by making his son a baronet. 


ADMIRAL 

The memory of this intrepid and characteristic 
seaman is preserved in the north transept, by a 
bust crowned with laurels by a figure of Fame, and 
profusely decorated with naval trophies. It was 
designed and executed by Rysbrack. The inscrip- 
tion, which is sufficiently long Imd particular, fol- 
lows thus: — 

As a memorial of his own gratitudef, 
and of the virtues of his benefactor, 

This monument was erected by his nephew, Francis 
Lord Orwell, in the year 1763. • ' 

^ Sacred to the memory of 
Edward Vernon, 

Admiral of the Width Squadron 
of 4he British Fleet 

He was the second son of Ja^es Vernon, 

Who was Secretary of State to King William III. 
and whose abilities and integrity 
were equally conspicuous. 

In his youth he served under the Admirals 
Shovel and Rno]^e; 

By their example he learned to conquer, 

By his own merit he rose to comntand^ • 
In the war with Spain of mdccxxxix. 
he took the fort of Portobello 
with six ships: 

a force which was thought unequal to the attempt: 
For this he received 

the thanks of both Houses of Parlhunont. 


VERNON. 

He subdued Chagre; and at Carthagena 
conquered as far as naval force 
, could carry victory. 

After these services he retired, 
without place or title, 
from the exercise of public, 

• to the enjoyment of private, virtue. 

The testimony of tf good conscience 
was his reward; 

The love and esteem of all good men 
his glory. 

In battle, though calm, ho was active, 

^nd though intrepid, prudent; 
successful, y5t not ostentatious, 
ascribing the glory to God. 

In the Senate he was disinterested, vigilant, and 
steady; 

On the XXX day of October, mocclvii. 

He died, as he liad lived, I 

the friend of main, the lover of his country, j 
and the father of the poor, | 

Aged Lxxiii. 

Edward Vernon, thus eminently commended, wm 
descended from a Staffordshire family appropri- 
ately illustrious, which first settled in England at 
the Norman Conquest. He was horn at Westmm- 
ster, November 12, 1684. His father filled the 
post of secretary of state during the reign of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and originally designed his son for 
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a civfl employment; bat the predilections of nature 
being top for control, it was reluctantly 

agre^ that the' sea should be the theatre of his 
ambition* This * point once settled, his mind was 
directed with wngi^lpp steadiness and success to 
those studies Which were held most conducive to 
success in the chosen pursuit. He made his first 
voyage under Vice-admiral Hopson, when the 
French fleet and Spanish galleons were destroyed 
in the harbour of Vigo. His employment now 
became constant, and Sie services he was engaged 
in were of the most varied and invigorating descrip- 
tion. In 1702 he > as second lieutenant in an ex- 
pedition against the West Indies, under Commo-* 
dore Walker; auH in 1704, was at the battle of 
Malaga, with Sir George Rooke, and served to 
convoy the King of Spain to Lisbon, on which accu- 
se he received a costly ring and one hundred 
guineas. In 1706 he Wiis nromoted to the rank of 
post captain, and appointed to command the £>ol- 
pliin frigate, in which he,.sailed to the Mediterra- 
nean, and was present under Sir John Leake, at 
the surrender of Alicant. Transferred by that com-, 
mander to the Rye, he was dispatched to England 
with the news of victory; but returned to the same 
station without delay, and there continued under 
the flag of Sir Cloudesly Shovel, though without 
an^ opportunity of particular distinction until the 
close or the year 1^1)7 *. 

«« 

• In this year 1707, events occurred which put to the test 
in the severest form the diameter of another naval oiHcer 
wboKC memory is preserved in the Abbey. This was Rear- 
admiral Sir Thomas Hardy, knight, whose monument, by 
R. Cheere, stands contiguous to the great western door. He 
is introduced reposing on a sarcophagus, which is supported 
by a lofty pyranUd of bright purple marble. A boy is weep- 
ing over an urn at bis side, the pedestal is enriched with 
various devices neatly wrought ; and the inscription runs as 
follows 

Sin Thomas Hsanv 

To whbse memory this monument iw erected, 

Was bred In the royal navy from his youth, 

And was mode a Captain In 1693. 

In the expedition to Cadiz under Sir George Rooke 
He coirimanded the Pembroke ; 

And when the Fleet left the coast of Spain to return to 
England, s 

He was ordered to Lagos Bay, 

Where begot intelligence of the Spanish galleons being 
arrived in the Harbour of Vigo, 

Under convoy of seventeen French men of war. 

By his great diligenoe and judgment he joined the English 
Fleet, 

And gave the Admiral^fluu intelligence 
' Whleh engaged him to make the best of bis way to Vigo, 
Wh«re all the before-mentioned galleons and men of war 
were either taken or destroyed. 

^ After the success of that action.^ 

The Admiral tent him with an account of it to the Queen, 
Who ordered him a considerable present, 

And Knighted him. 

, Itome yaais afterwards 

He w»i made h 'Ee«r Admiir^, and received several other 
marks of fWdhr and esteem from her Modesty, 
and Ikonr her Eoyal Consort, Prlnre iSteorge of Benmsik, 
Lord IHkh Adfidial of Kagland. 

He died August id, ms. Aged 67* 

This biogrsp^di^ spftsph Is, the more valuable, as we 
know buta ibw imiihpoatant the subject of 

■■ ' - i 


Early in the year 1708, however, he was appoint- 
ed tc the Jersey frigate of 48 guns, and sailed to 
the West Indies, in company with a reinforcement 
for the squadron under Sir Charles Wager, who 
then commanded that station. On his arrival at 
Jamaica, the Jersey was employed as a cruiser, and 
Vernon’s success was highly creditable to his vigi- 
lance and activity. Continuing in the same ship, 
he remained in the West Indies till nearly the end 
eof the war. In May, 171 1> being on a cruize to 
tlie windward of Jamaica, he captured a French 
ship belonging to the port of Brest, which carried 
thirty guns, and one hundred and twenty men. 
During the remainder of the summer the Jersey 
composed one of the squadron, under Commodore 
Littleton, which was employed to watch the move- 
ments of the enemy in the port of Carthagena. 

The peace of Utrecht, soon after, gave almost 
thirty years of repose to Europe, and placed Cap- 
tain Vernon, with many other naval characters of 
the highest merit, during the greatest part of that 
time, m a private station. Hence there is little 
to record of him, save a snccession of appoint- 
ments, which only serve to show the estimation in 
which his professional abilities and experience were 
held. In 1714 he led the Assistance of flfty guns, 
one of the fleet sent to the Baltic, under Sir G^rge 
Norris, to assist tlf<» Russians ^inst the Swedes; 
and in J726 commanded the Grafton of seventy 
ns, one of the armament under Sir Charles 
ager, sent to the same quarter, to preserve the 
peace of the northern states. 

On the accession of George 11. to the throne, in 
1727 , Vernon was chosen member of parliament 
for the borough of Penryn, in Cornwall, and soon 
distinguished himself by an active opposition to the 
pacific measures of Sir Robert Walpole’s adminis- 
tration. As a frequent speaker in the House of 
Commons, he was one of that minister’s most trou- 
blesome opponents, and stoutly contended that his 
moderation was injurious to the honour of the 
country. Vernon bad no pretensions to oratory; 
nor was there much of logic in his arguments; but 
he possessed a sufficient readiness of words, and 
always delivered his opinions with manly warmth 
and freedom. Theie were forcibly pronounced, and 
invariably proceeded from conviction, which was 
perhaps most apparent when his judgment erred, as 
at such^times they assumed a more positive air, and 
wrought greater eflects on his auditory, than views 
better founded, and expressed by more eloquent 
men, c|puld have done. He spoke, certainly, too 
often for his reputation; for on many ij^casions, 
where iieiUier experience lent him 4iid,^nor the 
habits of his life had bee^. favourable to the acqui- 

it, over and abov,^ those it presents to our notice. The 
name of 8ir Thomas Hardy frequently occurs in the. naval 
history of the period during which he lived, but was not 
connected with any incidents of greater interest than are here 
recited. He was constantly employed, and generally upon 
occasions which required judgment, vlfidlance, and courage. 
He must also be thought to have frilly deserved the eulogy 
6f his epitaph, for hit conduct was at diilbrent times the 
sUbjeef of public observation and inquiry, ordeiUs which he 
regularly passed through with distinction. In 1707, he was 
subjected to a court-martial upon a charge of not having 
pursued the French fleet with sufBoient vigour, but was 
honourably acquitted. He waa soon after called before the 
House of Commons, and again heft)ie the Lords, but was at 
both times dismissed with commendation. 
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sition of such inibnnation as the matter awed 
required, he a^ypeared foi^mo^r in the ranks of op« 
position. Notwithstanding this draiybaek, being 
one who never wanted words, he seldom appeansd 
as if he had exhausted all that his mind could 
furnish; but having said much, and^appaiwntly all 
that could be advanced, seemed to, possess a fund 
in reserve superior still to what he nad displayed. 
From a constitutional violence of temper, ne was 
quick aud impetuous in debatef and often let fal^ 
unguarded observaUuns, wiiirh in his cooler mo- 
ments he would probably have been happy to liave 
avoided. The expedition against Porto Bello is 
supposed to have originated from some hasty ex- 
pressions which he uttered in the debates relative 
to the aggressions of the Spanish fjuarda ctMftas in 
the American seas. For, reproaching the adminis- 
tration with the shameful inactivity of their mea- 
sures, he pledged himself to reduce the town of 
Porto Bello with a fogce not exceeding six sail of 
the line, and the ministers accepted his offer: glad, 
perhaps, of an opportunity to remove so obnoxious 
an opponent from the House of Commons, and as 
probably not without a secret wish that he might 
disgrace himself and his party, by failing to execute 
'What he boasted could be so easily achieved. 

Thus taken at his word, new dignities were ne- 
cessarily conferred upon him/apdh^e was advanced, 
July 9, 1739, to the rank of vice-admiral of the 
blue, and appointed commander-in-chief of all his 
majesty's ships in the West Indies. The force he 
had required being collected, lie hoisted his flag on 
board the Budbrd, of ^0 guns, and sailed with his 
fleet for Jamaica, where lie arrived October 23. 
Having refitted his rsquadron, he was enabled to 
leave Port Royal, November 5, with the following 
ships: — 

D j WA f Vice-admiral Vernon. 

• • • icaptain T. Watoon. 

„ . r> i. nn i Commodore Brown. 

Hampton Court..70. . . . 

Norwich 60 Robert Herbert. 

Worcester .. . • .60 Perry Mayne. 

Stafford 60 T. Trevor. 

Princess LouiBa..60. ..... T. Waterhouse. 

Shoemess frigate. 


On the 7th, the squadron being still at sea, the 
admiral delivered his orders to the commodore and 
captains, appointing the following dispositions for 
the attack : — ** Upon making the*land of Porto Bello, 
and having a fair wind to favour them, and day- 
light for the attempt, to have their ships* cleai in 
all respects for immediate service; aud, on the pro- 
per signal, to form themselves into a line of battle, 
as directed; and being formed, to follow in the same 
order of battle td the attack, in the manner here- 
after directed. And as the north shore of the 
harbour of Porto Bello is represented to the ad- 
miral to be bold and steep, on which, at the first 
entrance stands Castle de Fei^ro, or Iron Castle*, 
Commodore Brown and the ships following him ^ 
directed to pass a cable's len[^h distance, giving 
the enemy, as they move, as warm a fire as possi- 

# » 

* Iron Castle, was built on a steep rock at the N.E. point 
of the bay, and Gloria Caatle on the opposite side, on an 
ascent a little neaiex the town, which, with Fort JTeronlmo, 
were built by the King of Spain on account of the import- 
ance of the place to trade, after Sir Henry Morgan s exiHidi- 
tiou in 1668. 


hie, both from great guns and musquetry: then 
I Commodore Brown is to steer away for Gloria 
Castle, and anchor as near as he can to^the eastern- 
most part of it, for the purpose of battering down 
the defences; but so as to leave room for Captain 
Ma^e, in the Worcester, flhonchor astern of him 
against the westenimost bastion, and there do the 
same, and to follow such orders as the commodore 
may think proper to give him for attacking the said 
tfastle. Captain Herbert, of the Norwich, after 
giving his fire at the Iron Castle, is to push for the 
castle of St. Jeronimo, lying to the eastward of the 
town, and to anchor as neai*it as he possibly can, 
and hatter it down; and Ca^Uan Trevor, in the 
Stafford, following the Admiral, to come to an 
anchor abreast of the easternmost part of the Iron 
Castle, so as to leave room for Captain Waterhouse, 
in the Princess Louisa, to anchor astern of hin^to 
batter the westernmost part of the castle, and ^n- 
tinue there until the service is completed, and make 
themselves masters of it: the youngest officers to 
follow the further orders of the elder in the prose- 
cution of tile attack ; and if the weather is favoor- 
able for it on going in, eacli ship, besides having its 
long-boat towing astern, to have its barge alongside 
to tow the long-boats away, with such part of the 
soldiers as can conveniently go in them, and to 
come under the admiral's stern, fur his dirocting a 
descent with them where he shall find it most pro- 
per to order. From the merits inexperience in 
service, It would be necessary 60 be as cautions as 
possible, to prevent hurry .jid confusion, and a 
fruitless waste of powder and shot; the captains to 
give the strictest orders to their respective officers, 
to take the greatest care that no gun is fired hut 
what they, or those whom tliey particularly ap- 
point, first see levelled, and direct the discharge of ; 
and that they siiall strictly prohibit all their men 
from hallooing or making irregular noise, that may 
only serve to throw them into confusion, till the 
service be performed, and when they have nothing 
to do but givry in the victory. Such of the ships 
as have i.iortaxs and cohonis on board are ordered 
to use them in the attack.” 

On the 20th of November the squadron came in 
sight of Porto Bello, and there being littlo wind, 
the admiral made the signal to anchor about six 
leagues from the shore, lest he should he driven 
eastward from the harbour. The next morning he 
plied to windward in line of battle, but the breeze 
proving easterly, he was obliged to confine his 
attack to the Iron Castle alone. The Hampton 
Court, in the van, began the assault with fury, and 
was soon asbisted by.the Norwich and Worcester. 
To these ships the admiral came up soon after, and 
kept on so severe a fire, that the Spaniards deserted 
their batteries, and fled for security to their ambus- 
cades. This being once perceived, the signal was 
made for landing, and so promptly obeyed, that in 
a few minutes the seamen and troops were safely 
.debarked in front 6f the enemy's lower battery, 
with the loss of only two soldiers. As a substitute 
for scaling ladders, one man set himself close to 
the wall under an embrasure, whilst another 
climbed upon his shoulders, and entered the fort 
under the mouth of a great gun;— daring meam^ 
by which, in a very fow minutes, the Spanish flag 
was seized, and the British colours lioisted in its 
place on the platform. The Spaniards in the castle, 
struck with consternation at the boldness of the 
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assailants, hangout the white flag, and suxrendered 
at discretk^^. On the following day the Castles of 
St. Jeion^jiipnd Gloria capitulated with honourable 
oonditioit%^md the British forces were put in full 
possession tn Porto Bello and its dependencies. 

The loss sustainedifl killed and wounded did not 
exceed twenty men, of wliich three were killed and 
flve wounded on board Venion’s ship. The intelli- 
gence of this important conquest, effected with such 
spirit and expedition, was received in England with 
the liveliest emotions of joy; both houses of parlia- 
ment voted their thanks to the admiral for his con- 
duct, and the corporation of London presented him 
with the freedom <ft the city in a gold box. The 
name of Venion excited a degree of entliusiaam ' 
unsurpassed on afly other occasion; medals were 
8ti*uck in his honour, and his effigy was displayed 
tlirimghont the kingdom. 

Til his conduct towar<ls the vanquished foe, the 
admiral was as distinguished, for his humanity, as 
he had been for his gallantry in attacking them. 
The soldiers and seamen Were -strictly prohibited 
fi*um plundering the inhabitants of the town ; and, 
to reward their merit, he distributed among them * 
10,000 delists, which had been sent to Porto Bello, 
for the payment of the garrison, a few days before 
tlie place fell into his hands. As it had never been 
the intention of government to retain Porto Bello, 
whii^h from its unl^ealthineas was termed by the 
Spaniards ^Uhe grave of the new world,” the admiral 
directed the ordnance found in the castles and fort 
to be spiked and destroyed, except forty pieces of 
brass cannon, ten field-pieces, four mortars, and 
eighteen pattcraroes, all of the same metal, which 
were takeu on board the fleet, and held as trophies 
of the victory, on account of tlieir intrinsic value. 
The fortifications were then blown up, and com-> 
pletely ruined, that the place might no longer afford 
an asylunf to the guarda cctstai, whose chief point of 
rendezvous it h^ been iu the depredations by 
which they had inc<»s8autly annoyed tlic British 
commerce in that quarter for a series of years. 
These different services performed, the adinii'al 
sailed from I’urto B^Uo on the 13th of December, 
and shortly afterwards arrived in safety at Jamaica. 

Having refitted his ships, Vernon, anxious for an 
Opportunity of further distinguishing himself, sailed 
from Port Royal, February 25,1740, and made the 
highlands of St. Martlu^ on the Spanish main, 
March 1, whence he bore away for Cartbagena. On 
the drd, in the evening, he ancliored with his 
squadron before the town, in nine fathOfii water, in 
the open bay called Playa Granda. On the 6th he 
began a bombardment;- ami^ in three days dis- 
ehars^ about three hundred and fi% bombs, 
which destroyed several edifices, and did consider- 
4h1e damage to the town; but the force ho had 
with him being inadequate to a regular attack, he 
bore away with the fleet to Porto Bello*. Having 
repaired his damages, and watered his squadron, 
the next of his attack was the Castle of 

Clmgre^aitaaie at the entrsneo of the river of that 
nanm, 4 disttmt from Porte Bello. He 

passed with th^tide, Cn the 1.3th of the month, 
and sp^t only 4wo days |n bembajtding the castle, 
when it auwwndmwd disci^ and he blew up 
the fertlflcatiens^ The piale^ merchandize, Ac., 
which were ef gimat value, were taken on board 
Bie squadi^, the he ipetumed to Porto 

Bello, and thehtt W where Uie fleet being 

in want of stores and supplies lay for some time 
inactive. 

The reduction of Porto Bello determined the 
government at home to send out such a reinforce- 
ment to the West Indies as should enable Vernon 
to attack the more formidable of the Spanish settle- 
ments; twenty-five sail of the line, under the com- 
mand of Rear-admiral Sir Chabner Ogle, with a 
proportionate number of frigates, ahd a large body 
^of transports, haAng on board upwards of ten 
thousand land forces, were accordingly dispatched 
from England to his support. The military were 
conducted by Lord Cathcart, a nobleman of high 
character and great military experience, but who 
died, mihappily for the expectations of his country, 
soon after his arrival in the West Indies. The 
vacant rank thus devolved on General Wentworth, 
an officer witliout judgment or experience, and 
utterly unqualified for the important post of a 
commauder-in-chief. His armament joined Admiral 
Vernon, at Jamaica, January 9, 1741, and the force 
under his direction then amounted to thirty-one 
sail of the line. 

With this fleet, the most powerful that had ever 
been collected in the American seas, he sailed from 
Jamaica, January 26. The first object was to 
proceed off Port Louis, in the island of Saint Do- 
mingo, in order to ascertain the strength and inten- 
tions of a French squadron, supposed to be at 
anchor in that harbour, and against which the 
adminJ tliought it necessary to be on his guard, 
as he had strong reason to believe the French 
cabinet was unfavourable to the intei’ests of Great 
Britain. Arrived off the isle of Vache, about two 
leagues from Port Louis, on the 1 2th of February, 
he learnt that the French squadron had sailed for 
Europe, in great distress for provisions, and with a 
dreadful mortality raging through the crew. The 
receipt of this intelligence led to a council of war, 
composed of Adminils Vernon and Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, and Generals Wentworth and Guise, in which 
it was resolved that, after haviiig taken in water 
and wood in Tiberoon Bay, they sliould proceed to 
Cartbagena, on which place they resolved to make 
a vigorous attack both by sea and laud. 

The fleet anchored, March 4, in Playa Granda 
Bay, where Vernon made tlie necessary dispositions , 
for landing tlie troops, and conducting the attack, 
and issued his instructions to the rear-admiral and 
captains of the squadron. On the 0th, the admiral, 
with his own division, and that of Sir Chaloner 
Ogle, fojlowed by all the transports, got under 
weigh, and brought to under the fort of Bocca 
Chica, which defends the entrance of the harbom*, 
one of the noblest in the wm:ld, being some leagues 
in rircumference, and land-lockpd on all sides. 
Between this harbour and the town run two necks 
of land, on which *are the strong fortresses of Cas- 
tillo Granda, and Fort Manzanella, which defend tlie 
lesser hai'bour that touches ou to the town. There 
is, likewise, fort St. Lazar, which protects the town 
ou the land side, and though the sea beats against 
the walls, there caS be no approach to them, in 
consequence of the formidable violence of Uie surf, 
sav# dfSectly through the harbours already des- 
cribed. The first saecesses of the assailants pro- 
mised a speedy and honourable termination of toeir 
enterprize. In less than an hour the enemy wore 
driven by the fire of the sliipping from the forts of 
Chamba, St. Jago, and St. Philip, which mounted 
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in all forty guns, and in the evening a detachment 
of grenadiers ivas landed, which tfxik possession of 
them. The next day, the iTgiments of Harrison 
and Wentworth, and six regitn^ ats of marines, were 
landed without opposition, and by the Iftth, all the 
artillery and stores of the army vfere brought on 
shore. The following day, the general informed 
the admiral that his camp was much incommoded 
by the fire from a fascine battt'jry on the west shore 
of Barradera side, and Cuptaiiis Watson and Bov 
cawen, having under them Captains Law and Coats, 
with three hundred soldiers, and a detachment of 
seamen, were ther«fore ordered to destroy it. This 
party was sm*prised upon landing by a. masked,* 
battery of five guns, which commenced a heavy 
fire; but they soon obtained possession of it, and 
proceeded to storm the battery* Of this, too, they 
made themselves masters, with very inconsiderable 
loss, although it mounted twenty 24-poundcrs, 
and was guarded by a pwiportionate force. Having 
spiked tlie cannon, and destroyed the platforms 
and carriages, the detachment returned with some 
prisoners to the fleet, and Vernon was so pleased^ 
with the spirit and boldness evinced on this occa* 

. sion, that he rewarded each common man with a 
dollar. 

This success proved an inexpressible relief to the 
army, and the general began m bombard the castle 
of Bocca Cliica, against which, on the 22nd, he 
opened a battery of twenty 24-pounderB. On the 
23rd, Commodore Lestock was ordered in, to hatter 
the castle on the west side with five ships; a service 
which he performed with the greatest bravery, 
though exposed to a very hot fire, by which the 
gallant Lord Aubrey Bcauclerk*, captain of the 

* This young nohlenian has a monument in the north 
cross aisle, by Scheemakers. The design is consisting 
only of a pedestal and pyramid, into which Is sunk a niche, 
which contains a neat bust. The iiiRcriptions are in poetry 
and in prose, the former said to be by Thomson. 

While Britain boasts her empire o’er the deep, 

This marble shall compel the brave to weep ; 

As men, as Britons, and as soldiers, mourn — 

’Tis dauntless, loyal, virtuous Beauclerk's urn. 

Sweet were his manners as his soul was great, 

And ripe his worth, though immature his fate. 

Each tender grace that joy and love inspire, 

Living, he mingled with his martial fire ; • 

Dying he hid Britannia’s tliuudjr roar, 

And Spain still felt him when he breath'd no more. 

Lord Aubrey Beauclerk was the youngest son fcf Charles, 
Duke of St. Albans, by Diana, daughter of Auhrey de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford. He went early to sea, and was made a 
commander in 1731. In 1740 he was sent upon that memory 
able expedition to fartbagena, under the command of Ad* 
miral Vernon, in his Majesty’s ship tjie Prince Frederick, 
which, with three others, were ordered to cannonade the 
Castle Bocca Chica. One of these being obliged to quit her 
station, the Prince Frederick was exposed not only to the 
lire horn the Castle, but to that of Fort Bt. Joseph, and to 
two ships that guarded the mouth of the harbour, which he 
sustained for many hours that day,* and part of the next, 
with uncommon intrepidity. As he was giving his com- 
mand upon deck, both his legs were shot off; but^ucH was 
his magnonUnlty, that he would not suffer liis wounds to be 
dressed till he had communicated his orders to tlio first 
lieutenant, which were, '* Tb fight his ship to the last extre- 
mity.” Soon after this he gave some directions about his 
private aflkirs, and then resigned his soul with the dignity 
of a hero and a Christian. Thus was he taken off in the 


Pitoce Frederic, waa kUled. A aufficient breach 
being made in the caatle, the genq|^„^ptv>poBed to 
carry it by aesault, and accordingly^ neecHsary 
preimrations having been made, the timopa marched 
to the attack on the 2fttk at midnight, and no 
sooner entered the breach, than the enemy, to their 
great surprise, Bed fi*om the castle without firing a 
gun. Captain Knowles, of the Litchfield, observing 
their dismay and confusion, immediately landed 
4us men, and stormed Fort St. Joseph, the garri|pn 
of which deserted their guns with like pre^i- 
tation. ^ 

The enemy, confounded b> these suecesses, pre- 
pared to sink some of their ships In the channel, 
leading into the inner .harbourp in order to prevent 
the nearer approach of the British fleet, which 
Vernon no sooner perceived than he directed the 
seamen to board, and take possession of as of 
them as possible. This could uot be carried so 
speedily into execution, hut that the Spaniards had 
time to sink the Africa and the Don Carlos, two 
seventy gun ships, and set Are to the St. Philip of 
sixty guns, which blew up. The seamen, however, 
boarded and took the Gatiicia of eighty guns, the 
Spanish admiral’s ship, and succeeded ifl bringing 
her r>ft‘. They next proceeded to cut the boom 
which was moored across the channel; and the 
follow'ing day, ilie admiral, with several of the 
ships of war, warped into the^nner harbour. For- 
tune continuing to favour the assailants, the Spa- 
niards abandoned the strong of Castillo Granda, 
and about the same time deserted Fort Manzanella, 
on the opposite shore. 

After sumounting so many difficulties with such 
facility, and forcing the narrow channel, defended 
by a strong castle, three forts, a boom, four ships 
of the line, and two batteries, we need not wonder 
tliat the besiegers entertained tbe most sanguine 
hopes of their ultimate success, and thought that 
little remained for them to do, but to take posses- 
sion o.^ Carthagena. A ship was accordingly dis- 
patched to li^ngland with intelligence to this effect, 
and public r;e!joicing6 were made over the whole 
kingdom, scarcely inferior to what might have been 
indulged, had the abs(»lute conquest of the place 
occurred. Vernon was undoubtedly persuaded, 
aften the ease with which he had overcome past 
difficulticB, that Cartliagena must inevitably sur- 
render; but in this instauco he had fonned his 
opinion too hastily, and was destined to experience 
the severe mortification of a repulse. 

In the early part of April the troops became 
very sickly, and died in great numbers: but what 
was most pi'ejudicia> to the service was, that the 
cordiality between the commanders-in-chief, so re- 
quisite for conducting with success the conjoint 
operations of a fleet and an army, can scarcely be 
said to have ever existed between Vernon and 
Wentworth. The only point that was wanting to 
complete the redu<ifcion of Carthagena, was Fort 
St. Lazar; and as the S|)aniard8 were daily throw- 
ing up new works, and making all possible prepa- 

thirty-first year of his age ; an illustrious commander of 
superior fortitude and clemency, amiable In his person, 
steady in his affections, and equalled by few in the social 
and domestic virtues of politeness, modesty, candour, and 
benevolence. He married the widow of Colonel F. Alex- 
ander, a daughter of Sir H. Newton, Knt. Envoy Extra- j 
ordinary to the Court of Florence and the Ropnblie of Genoa, 
and Judge of the High Court of Admiralty. 
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rations MM to tbe last extremity, 

the geneijaj^iiteWaB severely r^roaehed by Vernon 
for his determined^ without consulting 

the lattSi^^PIttempt to carry the place by storm. 
GeneraiUl lHtjheney a^ Wolfe protested against 
this as a rash utid fniitffess measure; and, as these 
experienced officers had foretold, the enterprise 
completely failed, after more than «x hundred 
men, the flower of the British army, had been 

^Hlfter this the besiegers gave up all hopes of 
h&g able to reduce the place; and tibe rainy 
season setting in wit]i Violence, the troops could no 
lon^ lire on shore ^ They were, therefore, re- 
embarked after the fleet had made an unsucce^ul 
attempt to bombard the town; and the armament 
retamed to Jamaica, having lost in the different 
atta<^ks, and by sickness, upwards of three thou- 
sand men* The fortifications which had fallen into 
the hands of the E^lish werS destroyed, under the 
direction of Captains Knowles and Boscawen, and 
the damage thus done to, the Spaniards was sup- 
posed to amount to half a million sterling. 

The fleet arrived at Jamaica on the 19th of 
May; and soon after, the admiral, agreeable to 
instructions he had received from the ministry, sent 
Commodore Lestock to Europe with eleven sail of 
the line, and the homeward-bound trade under his 
convoy. While thes^remaining ships of war and 
transports were refitting at Port Royal, it was 
agreed in a council flf war, assembled at the gover- 
nor’s bouse, on tlie 26th of that an attack 
should be made on the island of Cuba; and Vernon, 
anxious to wipe away from the British arms the 
stain of their ill success at Carthagena, exerted 
himself to the utmost to render his department fit 
for service. A supply of naval stores from England, 
with three thousand recruits for the army, enabled 
the expedition to sail from Jamaica on the let of 
July. Tile force under Vernon consisted of eight 
shijM of the line, cue of fifty gufls, twelve frigates, 
fire-ships, and small vessels of war, and a fieet of 
forty transports and store-ships, and with these lie 
anchored in Walthenham bay, on the south side of 
the island of Cuba, on the 18th of July. The fol- 
lowing day the troops were landed without opposi- 
tion, and encamped in a plentiful countiy. Vernon, 
with his usual sanguine disposition, changed the 
name of the port he had taken possession of into 
Cumberland Whoiir, and sent a dispatch to Eug- 
Ifind expressive of hk hopes, that the whole island 
of Cuba would soon be in potessfon of the ]^ti^ 
fmect. 

It ^ resolved, in a eonpeii of war, that the 
, tiioops should march overUnd to St. Jago, a town 
of eonflidermble extent, about sixty miles from Wal- 
tbenhain bay^ which was rciwrted to be wholly de- 
fmmetew land side, while the diffii^altieB of 
the natij^tioii secured it from any danger of an 
aM^ by aeai; Soothing, however, of moment was 
atlompM htisnisequenoe of this resolution. The 

• the iM U SIwMt* continual at Carthagena, and 

tbs torrentl of W#Sr pouring down, Irom May to 

NdvemM.lyave that they never cool the 

ai|r« whicb Is tbodetatad, during the dry eeaaon, 

by the tMh-earii wi^a .The n^ht is as hot an the day. 
Renee waateil by pbfitae pertpiiation, have 

the pale and livid SgM«heS bf persona ; an their mo- 
i tioDs ere lampikl/M sImM* la toft and 

flow; 


general continued inactive, save in occasionally 
sending out a few small desultory parties, which 
rarely met with others to oppose them; and at length 
informed the admiral, that he feared it would be 
impossible for him to penetrate to St. Jago by land. 
In eonse(|Uencs of this representation^ the troops 
were re-embarked on the 20th of October, and soon 
after returned to Jamaica, 

About this time Vernon wrote to the Duke of 
;(9feweastie, then Secretary of State, earnestly soli- 
citing to be recalled, and requesting, as the only 
favour he should ask of the crown, tfoit his conduct 
in the expeditions against Carthagena and Cuba 
, might be strictly and publicly enquired into. He 
‘ assured the duke tliat, ** until such orders should 
arrive, he would forward every service for tiie 
honour of his king and countxy with the utmost 
care and diligence, daily praying for a deliverance 
from being conjoined to a ^ntleman, whose opinions 
he had observed to be more changeable than the 
moon, though he had endeavoured, agreeably to 
his orders, to maintain the most civil correspond- 
ence in his power with General Wentworth.” 

' But a reinforcement of two thousand marines, 
w'ith two ships of fifty guns and a frigate, having 
arrived from England on the 26th of January, 1742, 
Vernon once more began to entertain hopes, that 
he should be able, ley some successful enterprize, 
to obliterate the disgrace of the two former fruit- 
less expeditions. After frequent councils of war, 
which appear to have been held too often for the 
gO(»d of the service, it was determined to land at 
Porto Bello, and, after marching across the isthmus 
of Darien, to attack Panama, a rich town situate 
on the South Sea, which Sir Henry Morgan, having 
formerly marched across the isthmus, with five 
hundred buccaneers, bad taken with little difiiculty. 
Accordingly the necessary preparations were made 
for the expedition, and the admiral put to sea 
about the middle of March, with eight sail of the 
line, five smaller vessels, and foi’ty transports, 
having on board three thousand effective men, 
besides a body of five hundred negroes, raised for 
the expedition by General Trelawney, the gover- 
nor of Jamaica, who accompanied it himself with 
several volunteers. 

The armament arrived at Porto Bello, after a 
tedious passage of three weeks, occasioned by con- 
trary winds and tenmestuous seas. The Spaniards, 
on the appearance cf the British fleet, immediately 
quitted the town and fled to Panama, so that the 
troops limded without opposition. Vernon now 
believed that something decisive might be effected 
against the enemy; but great was his mortification 
to learn that it was sesolwed in a council of war, 
composed solely of land officers^ to give up the 
enterprize; and, after many ineffectual remun- 
strauces, he was doliged to re-embark the troops a 
very few days after they were landed. The fleet 
returned again to Jamaica, and nothing of conse- 
quence oeeurred duriug the subsequent part of the 
time that Admiral Vemon held the chief command 
on that station, ifi the month of September an 
order arrived at Port Royal for the admiral and 
gendhti^o return home. In December the admi- 
ral took his passage in the Boyne for England, and 
was soon after followed by Wentworth with the 
soldiers that survived. 

Before the departure of Vemon from the West 
he addressed the Secretary of State, inform** 
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ing him, ^that he could not be inseiifublehow great 
a concern the disappointmentB on the several expe- 
ditions must have been to his majesty; but begged 
leave, at the same time, to say, lu b^lf of himself 
and the officers and men tlkat bad served under his 
command, that no part of the disappointnient was 
justly to attributed to the sea forces: nor did he 
think it was in want of course or inclination to 
serve his- majesty in the land f&ees; but that this 
unhappy event was priucipally*owing to the com*^ 
maud falling into tlie hands of General Wentwoi*th, 
who had approved himself no way equal to it And 
though the vice-admiral pretended to little expe- 
rience in military affairs, yet it was his opinion, 
that if tile sole command had been entrusted to 
him, the British forces would have failed in neither 
of the expeditions, but would have made themselves 
masters both of Carthagena and St Jago, and with 
the loss of much fewer men than had died through 
the imprudent conduct of General Wentworth.” It 
must also be observed that his opinion was em- 
braced by the nation at large, and Vernon’s popn- 
larity suffered no diminution from the reverses of 
fortune he had experienced, while acting in con- 
junction with General Wentworth. 

After his return to England, Vernon continued 
unemployed till the memorable year 1745. Daring 
his retirement, being passed o^r in a promotion of 
flag officers, he sent a letter to the Admiralty, too 
characteristic of the temper and feelings of the 
writer to be omitted here: — 

" Nacton, June 30, 1744. 

" Sm, 

“ As we that live retired in the country often 
content ourselves with the information we dei'ive 
from the newspapers on a market-day, 1 did not so 
early observe the advertisement from your office 
of the 23rd of this month, that, in pursuance of his 
Majesty’s pleasure, the right honourable the lords 
commissioners of the admiralty had made the fol- 
lowing promotions therein mentioned, in which I 
could not but perceive there was no mention of my 
name amongst the flag officers, though by iettors 
of the 10th instant, you directed to me as vice- 
admiral of the red, and, by their lordship’s orders, 
desired my opinion on an affair of his majesty’s 
service, whicli 1 very honestly gave them, as 1 
judged most conducive to his honour, so 4hat tlieir 
lordships could not be uninfonued that 1 was in the 
land of the living. 

** Though promotions are said to be psade by 
their lordships’ orders, yet we all know the com- 
munication of his majesty’s pleasure must come 
from the first lord in commission, from whom prin- 
cipally his majei|j;y is supposed to receive the in- 
formation, on which his royal oilers are founded ; 
and as it is a known maxim in'our law, that the 
king can do no wrong, founded, as 1 apprehend, on 
the persuasion that the crown never does so but 
from the misinformation of those 'sdiose respective 
provinces are to inform his i^jesty of the pa^- 
cular affairs under their care, the first supi^tion 
that naturally occurs to an officer, that Jias the 
fullest testimonies in his custody of having happily 
served his ‘majesty in the command he was intrust- 
ed with, to his royal approbation, is, that your first 
commissioner roust either have informed hts ma- 
jesty that I was dead, or have hud something to 
my Charge, rendering me unfit to rise in my rank 


in file royal navy; of which, being insensible myself 
I desire their lordships, Would be pleased to inform 
me in what it consists, having, both in action and 
advice, always to the best of my jud^ent, endea- 
voured to serve our royal master with a zeal and 
activity becoming a fidthfal\nd loyal subject, and 
having hitherto received the public approbation of 
your hoard. 1 confess, at my time of life, a retire- 
ment from the hurry of business, to prepare for the 
general audit, which every Christian ought to have 
perpetually in his mind, is what cannot but be 
desirable, and might rather give occasion to rejoice, 
than any concern, which (1 ^ank God) it does 
very little; yet, that 1 might not be thought by any 
one to have declined the puhjjc service, 1 have 
thought pro^r to remind their lordships 1 am living, 
and tiave (1 thank God) the same honest seal 
reigning in my breast, that has animated me o^^l 
occasions to approve myself a faithful and zeatous 
subject and servant to my royal master: and if the 
first lord commissioner, Daniel, Earl of Winchelsea, 
has represented me in any other light to my royal 
master, he has acted with a degeneracy unbecom- 
ing the descendant of a noble father, wliose memory 
1 reverence and esteem, though I have ns compli- 
ments to make to the judgment or conduct of the 
son, Ac. Ac. 

" Edwabb Vkbnon.” 

" To Thomas Corbett, Esq., s 
Secretary to the Admiralty.’’ 

s 

That Vernon was passed over without promotion i 
was perhaps leas the result of any deaira to under- 
rate hts gallantly and talents, than fiie ordinary 
consequence of a general state of peace. How his 
capacity was rated, is proved by the fact that, upon 
the fii*Ht prospect of danger, in the spring of the 
year 1745, he was promoted to be admir^ of the 
white, and app«>iiit(^ to command a squadron of 
observation in the North Sea, to watch the French 
equipments ai Dunkirk and elsewhere, which were 
evidently Mitended for the invasion of Great Britain. 
The grandson, of James 11. encouraged by promises 
of support from the French ministiy, and allured 
by invitations from the disaffected in Scotland and 
England, determined to make an attempt to recover 
the ^wn of his ancestors, and at that time the 
kingdom beheld itself witji the utmost consternation 
on the point of being invaded by a foreigner, sup- 
ported in his claims by the power of France. At 
such a crisis the voice of the nation imperiously 
demanded fiiat the ablest commanders should be 
called into s^^rvice, and Admiral Vernon’s appoint- 
ment was received with universal approbation. 

In the month of August, be had his flag flying 
on board the St. George, in Portsmouth harbour, 
but soon after shifted it to the Norwich, and sailed 
to the Doyns, to watch the French armaments in 
the opposite ports. This command was, perhaps, 
the most interestingiof his whole life; and it is but 
bare justice to his mem'^jy to observe, that no man 
could have been more diligent or more successful 
in the service to which the necessities of his coun- 
try called him. | 

He continued in this station till Januarjr, 17^^ 
when, in consequence of some disputes with thb ' 
admiralty, he was ordered to strike his flag. He 
obeyed, and was never afterwards employed. Va- 
rious reasons have been asai^ed for 
ment between him and the admiraJty*^ 1%eie WM 
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proltablyfhnH^ oitbotM iti^ Th« naval adminis- tude and insult that Vernon honestlv dijutp- 
tratina oC^^lh^ period feeble and imbecile, and proved of the political meaeures ]>ursued by the 
be was not fi man to eonoeal his sentiments. Con- minister of the day; and that for tliia, and uothing 
stitutionai pHde, popular favour, and the self- but this, he ^ punished and degraded. He sob- 
ooitscitAisnete of no ordinary degree of merit, had roitted to his compulsory retirement with great 
rendered Vernon ^unaccomimfidating and blunt in impatience, atid published several pamphlets in 
manner and in principle. His friends remarked with vindication of his character. In these he was said 
sorrow and indignation that a man, courageous to to have inserted some private correspondence be- 
exoess, and in the skill of his profession without a tween himself and^the admiralty, which gave such 
superior, whose integi*ity was as unimpeachable af ififTence to the king, that, by his especial command, 
his intrepidity was unconquerable; a man who had he was stinick off the list of admirals. This hap- 
fought and bled and cmiquercd for his country over pened April 11, 1746, and he was never restored 
and over and over aguin, should, during the whole to his rank. From that period he lived almost 
course of his long career, never have had one , totally in retirement, troubling himself but seldom 
post of honour or cpiolument, nor one title or dis- with public affairs, though attending the House of 
tinetion conferred upon him, in acknowledgment Commons as member for the borough of Ipswich, 
of the important benefits he rendered to his country. He died suddenly at his seat at Nacton, in Suffolk, 
Am^ tlie only reason they assigned for this ingrati- aged 73. 


HANDEL. 


Above the statue of Addison, in the Poefs* Comer, 
is the monument of this great musician, who vainly 
provided for the honours of an interment and com- 
memoration here in his last will and testament It 
is the work of Roubiliac, and was the Inst he livijd 
to finish. The back-ground is filled with an organ; 
alxive, an angel is introduced playing on a harp ; 
and in front is placed a figure of the deceased in 
the act of com}K)sing, and attitude of inspiration. 
Beside him is the score of the Messiah.” and that 
page open beginning, 1 know tli'it iny Redeemer 
liveth,” &e. This statue has been generally praised 
for a good likeness ; but it is not worthy of the 
artist’s reputation. The inscription only recapitu- 
lates his name, aiid the dates of his birth and 
death*. • 

* At the same elevation are two monuments which de- 
mand particular notire, as much on account of the striking 
manner in which they are finished, as the particular reputa- 
tion. of the names they record. Of these, the one neare^t to 
Handdi was erected hy Aufmsta, mother of George fll. to 
thememniy Of^phen HaleSp^D.D. F.R.S., the philosopher. 
It U tabular, and in relievo, presenting figures of Religion 
and Botany supporting a medallion of the deceased. Under- 
neath is a gloiie, on which, in allusion to tlMi doctor’s inven- 
tidn of the ventilator, the winds are displayed. The mere 
all^ory of this design Cannot delight, but the grace and 
< with which it is liniahed are very pleasing. Dr. 

\ '^iiolSs woo a clergyman deservedly eminent In botany, clie> 
pitatry, and experimental philosophy. Bom at BekesWme, 

. dmriAg the year 1677, he was educated at Corpus 

. OoMeige, Camlnklge, and attained a fellewship in 

lyoa. , Dei^oting hit mind, fVom this period, with great assi- 
. dinity and ib mean succesa to philosophical investigations, 
hfe lliathecaihe|mowt) by the invention of a Iwasa machine 
tak llye |ntir||pae of de#<matrhting the planetary ej stem. This 
Wad the that Ingenious piece of mechanism 

by RoWley, and so well remembered 
under iiM fT'Aft drntiy. In i73d Hales obtained his 
d«o(oi^r4hll^ Oxford; and in 1741 

^ Bocteiy his method for clearing 
4^ qf.^.alTt means of ventilators. 

4hihliib#.]if^UUi9ji ^ eexue body am to be 
fdund. be known, , several 

' ' otl^ m Jtnfiwdst end' utility, 

and h^w}fe,"the 

■t'L V,;;,. ' 


George Frederick Handel was bom February 
24, 1684, at HalJef in Upper Saxony, where his 
father practised physic. He displayed a Btrr>ng 
passion for music when a boy; but his father 
destining him for the profession of civil law, forbad 
him to touch an instrument. Notwithstanding tliis, 
he contrived to practise in private, and when only 
seven years old was aeeideJitaily heard playing on 
a churcli organ, after service time, by the Duke of 
Saxe Weifenfels, who was so much struck by the 

Princess Augusta, he might have aspired to the highest 
dignities of the Church ; but such was his moderation that 
he would not accept even of a canon ry in Windsor, and 
rested content with the living of Teddington, in Middlesex. 
He was induced, however, to act as almoner and clerk of 
the closet to her Royal Highness. Dr. Hales died on the 
4th of January, 1761, and Is also to be praised for four 
volumes of Statical Essays, a treatise on the ill conse- 
quences of drinking spirituous liquors; Vegetable Statics; 
and Vegetable J^says. 

Not far removed is a sarcophagus projecting from the wall, 
on which is seated a figure in the robes of a divine. It was 
erected by^arley, Earl of Oxford, and commemorates John 
Ernest Grabe, who wdb born in 1666, and educated at Ko- 
niiigsberg, in Prussia, where his father was professor of theo- 
l<Hty and j^istory In the University. Becoming dissatisfled 
with Lutheranism, because It wanted the essentials of an 
uninteirupted episoopti hierarchy, he was on the point of 
becoming u convert to CgiholioMm, when it was suggested 
to him that the Church of England, possessing the features 
be desired, was more congenial to hls*previous creed. To 
England, therefore,* he repaired, and had the fortune of 
obtaining a pension of 1001. a year from William Jll, In 
1608 he published the first, and in the year following the 
second volume of “ Spieilegium 8S. Patrum,” a collection of 
tracts by the early fathers and heretics. In 1700 he took 
deacon's orders, and v||as presented with the chaplaincy of 
ChritPt Church, Qxford. Pursuing his critieal studies, he 
edited to succession the works of Justin Martyr, {renmus, 
and%hmop Bull. But his greatest labour was a publication 
of the Septuagtnt version of the Old Testament from the 
Alexandrian Manuscripts, The firpt four volumes came out 
hy the yc^ 1700 in fblio and octavo, and the rest were 
&oitt posthumous manuscripts In 1710 and 1720. 
Be died Nov. 9, 1711, and was buried In the church-yard of 
Bt. Pancros, Middlesex. 
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etyle of IliO p^oXTOancf;,) tif;.’ he inquij'ed hie 
namo, and ultimately encouraged his father to cul- 
tivate the bent of his gesiiua / ocardingly, he was 
placed under Zachaw^ the organist lo Uie cathedral 
ohui'ch at Halle, and proiite<l so rapid l;t by the 
instructions he received, as to be able to compose 
church services with instrumental accompaniments 
during the course of his first year’s apprenticeship. 
He continued for the space of thi-ee years after to 
produce a new service for e4bh recurring sab-u 
bath. 

After surpassing his master both as a composer 
and a iwrformcr, he was removed to Berlin in his 
fourteenth yeai*, and placed under the care of a 
relative who held a situation at the court. There 
he is said to have benefited so much from the 
lessons of Attilio, who conducted the Italiau opera 
witii great success, that the king ofiered to send 
him into Italy at his own expense, and undertake 
the care of his fortune when his education should 
be com}>leted. But the monarch being prover- 
bially capricious in such matters, Handel’s parents 
declined his patronage. After such an occurrence 
it was impossible for the young musician to remain 
at Berlin : he returned to Halle, panting for a visit 
to Italy, but restrained from the journey by the 
narrow circumstances of his parents. 

Repairing tlierefore to Hamburgh, where the 
opera was powerfully supported, he lost his father, 
and was necessitated to teach pupils, and accept 
an inferior station in the orchestra. Ere long, 
however, the principal pianist, a dissipated man, 
absconded front bis creditors, and Handel put in a 
claim for the seat. A trial of skill between hint 
and tile performer on the second harpsichord en- 
sued, and he won ; but the victory bad nearly coat 
him dear, for his rival, stung with mortificatioii, 
made a lunge at his breast w'ith a small sword as 
he was leaving the house, which must have pene- 
trated to tho heart, bad not* a music-book which 
he liad fortunately stuck in his bosom, broke the 
violence of the blow. Having thus acquired an 
opportunity for the display of liis talents, he soon 
rose in reputation, and was made composer to the 
theatre befoi*e the year elapsed. The first opera 
he set was “ Almeria,” which was repeated for 
thirty successive nights ; and nearly equal applause 
attended the representation of two others, ‘‘Flo- 
rinda ” and “ Nerone,” which he produced within 
another year. This success procured him an inti- 
macy with many influential admirei’s of liis art, 
and amongst other compliments, the Grapd Duke 
of Tuscany offered to take him through Italy free 
of expense. This was an enjoyment which he had 
long determined to avail himself of, but not in a 
dejtendant state ; Jie therefore declined the liberal 
proposal, and after remaining at Hamburgh for 
five years, found he had saved a purse of ducats, 
which justified him in undertaking the journey on 
his own account. 

Florence was the first city of note at which he 
made any stay : there he was jionoured with free 
access to the palace of the Grand Duke, who pre- 
vailed upon him to compose his first Italian^op^ra, 
“ Eodrigo,” for which he received a present of one 
hundred sequins, and a service of plate. Proceed^ 
iug to Venice he brought forward a second Italian 
opera, “Agrippina,’* whiidi was performed with 
considerable applainif for seven-and-twmity nights. 
From Naples, which he visited next, he repaired 
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te Htffne, and was nobly entertained and highly 
fiattered by the most infiueniial cardinal^ While 
thus caressed, he liad the honour of playing a pas- 
sage which the dexterous Corelli found difficult to 
execute, and divided the palm with Scarlatti, who 
was then esteemed the besf*" pianist in Italy. But 
notwithstanding all this superiority, and the repu- 
tation which accrued to him frpm some hundreds 
of very happy pieces which be composed, the man 
seems not to have been well liked ; for his patrons, 
as well as his equals, complained of the petulance 
of his temper, and his gross nride. 

After spending six years*iii Italy, he returned 
to Germany, and was offere<f a pe.'.sion of 1600 
crowns, and the place of Chimel Master, by the 
Elector, soon after George 1 orEngland, to fix his 
residence at Hanover. This liberal offer he ac- 
cepted upon the condition of receiving a y^j^s 
leave of absence to fulfil an engagement with the 
Elector Palatine at Dusseldorf, and avail himself 
of a pressing invitation sent to him by the Duke of 
Manchester and several English nobles. Accord- 
ingly, after having been handsomely dismissed 
' from the palatinate, and paying a visit to his aged 
mother and old master at Halle, he oarived in 
London during tlie year 1710, was presented at 
court, and distinguished by the most flattering 
sttenthms. With the arrival of Handel may be 
fixed the legitimate performaitte of Italian operas 
in this country. His own “ Rinaldo” led the way, 
and was much esteemed. He*became director of 
the old house in the Haymarket, received a pen- 
sion of 200/. a year fi*om the Queen, and found 
himself so well •treated in every respect, that ho 
broke hia promise to the Elector of Hanove^*, and 
continued profitably employed in London. The 
most popular of his productions about this period 
were the grand “ Te Deum ’’ and “ Jubilate,” in 
celebration of the peace of Utrecht. 

The death of Queen Anno and succession of 
George 1. seemed at first to augur ill for the con- 
tinuance fiiis prosperity. Conscious of the viola- 
tion of a positive engagement, he could not pre- 
sume to appear at court, and di'eaded both disgrace 
and resentment. From this dilemma, however, he 
was soon rescued by the good offices of a former 
frientih the Baron Kilmaiisegge, who accompanied 
the new monarch to England. Receiving notice of 
a royal excursion on the river, he prepared some 
music, and superintended the performance of it at 
the landing of the party for refreshment The 
king, taken by surprise, and pleased with the com- 
position, aske^d who it was to whom he was in- 
debted for the entertunment, and upon being told 
to Handel, good-naturedly called him from con- 
cealment, and not only forgave him, but doubled 
his pension on the spot, and nominated him music- 
master to ^le royal family. 

From the year 1715 to 1718 Handel resided 
with the Earl of BtirUngton, and spent the twp 
next years under the Duke of Chandos, who enter- 
tained him as chapel-master to the splendid choir 
he established at Canons, his country-seat. It was 
for the service of the magnificent chapel there thaA 
he {UNiduoed those anthems and orj^n fugu^, 
which alone would have sufficed to immortalize 
hxs name. From these avocations he was called 
away iu 17^ t® become Director of 'the Royal 
Academy of Music, which was instituted upbh the 
model of the similar establishment in Faria, for 
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the pnrpoee of eecutinA^nobility a more effective 
repreeeiitatioii €/t Italip operas, and snpported hy 
a munificent subscripiioii to the amount of fi0,000^. 
But notwithstanding the great patronage thus con- 
oen^ted for the success of the measure, some 
weightjr opposition wait offered to it in consequence 
of the influenoe possessed by Bunoncini and Attilio, 
who superintended the affairs of Uie old house. 
To accommodate these differences, and settle the 
question of superior talent, it was proposed tlua. 
Handel and Bunoncini should set an opera together, 
each taking an act in \m turn. ** Muzio Soxnvola ” 
was the produce of tlAs competitory trial ; and the 
palm being awarded to Handel, he went to Dresden ^ 
to engage a fresh body of singers, and opened the ‘ 
academy with great applause. In tliis station he 
eoatinusd eminently happy during a term of nine 
yq|ra, and perhaps at no other period was music 
80 nobly cultivated in England. 

The jealousy of actors,' composers, and even 
authors, is so proverbial, Bmt it cannot, perhaps, 
be thought at all strange; that, in 17^9, Handel 
and his dramatic corps fell into a state of tumult, 
which ultimately disgusted the public, and ruined^ 
a most expensive establishment. The actors com- 
plained of the violence to which the temper of the 
oom(Ki8er subjected them, and the composer re- 
torted that the caprice and arrogance of me actors 
was unbearable. dSteiiesino, the principal male 
singer, was the first to begin the quarrel, and 
Caratini, Cuzzoni,<^and others, ere long made it a 
genend broil. Once exasperated, Handel refused 
to compose for those who had offended him, and no 
entreaties could induce him to Swerve from his 
declaration. By continuing inflexible, he forfeited 
the patronage of the nobility, who set up another 
house in Liucoln’s-inn Fields, which was put under 
the management of Porpura, and made effectively 
popular by the voice and talents of Farinelii. 

Undaunted by this opposition, Handel made some 
bold efforts to entertain the public. Entering into 
a partnership with Heidegger, ho went to Italy, 
brought over several new ungers, and commenced 
the usual season with a very good company. But 
though he straggled hard, he struggled vainly. 
Heidegger left him after a three years’ contest; he 
con^ued the battle alone for another twelveqiontli, 
and was then forced exchange establishments 
with his rivals. Ko better fortune resulting from 
tbis lomoval, be shut up his doors, apd ^tered 
into a partnership with Rich, in Goveut Garden, 
wb^ his “Ariadne” was first played in 1733. 
bis cause advanced not: by degrees, he was 
' to part with all the money he had saved to 

Ids debts; and his passion, under the joint 
^Mnsiire of disappointment and distress, became 
riigovnmable. A stroke of the palsy deprived him 
bf the use of bis right hand, and h^ spoke and 
Msted with SQch extravagant violence, tliat by many 
he was re^tpd insane. A temporary absence from 
l^land^ icahned bis temper, while the 

badW Aix4Kl(;9ui{»efi^ reitcxred his ipjitred health. 
Upon ^ Uondon> in 1736, he set Dry- 

d^n’s Alepaader’s Feast ” to music for 

Cossmit was so well received that 

to bim 

from ^ and he was engaged to 

» fdHihe, ^jlimhg aeasohi two pieces, “ Fara- 
mep^do^ whjob ’ were 



the hostile feelings fn^m which he had Suffered now 
subside, that he realised IfifiOf, by a benefit at the 
Haymarket in 1738. At this conjuncture, could he 
only have submitted to write for FarineUi, and 
consent to a becoming association witii the other 
composers, who had the chief management of the 
opera, he might have restored his fortune and re- 
putation with ease and rapidity. But dogged obsti- 
nacy was his severest enemy : he would yield 
^nothing, and thenfi’ore received no favour. 

After brijiging out some more Italian operas at 
Co vent Garden, which fell short of success, he began 
the composition of those oratorios which constitute 
the great basis of his fame; and yet at the begin- 
ning they were far from returning satisfactory pro- 
fits or praise. Nevertheless, he continued to pro- 
duce them Lent after Lent, until tlie year 1741, 
when, disgusted at the cool reception of tlie “Mes- 
siah,” which has ever since been esteemed the finest 
of the series, he went over to Dublin. In that 
capital no professional jealousies or fashionable 
prejudices clouded the sunshine of his talents, or 
marred the splendour of his entertainments,* and 
the “ Messiah ” was enthusiastically admired. These 
expressions of public favour induced the most be- 
neficial consequences; for, upon his return to Lon- 
don, after a profitable absence of nine mouths, 
crowded audieiiceiff’ came to hear and applaud the 
composition. “Samson” was next put into re- 
hearsal; and the reputation of tlie oratorios in- 
creased with every returning season. Among the 
circumstances which operate to quell the voice of 
the popular hostility he had for some time previous 
encountered, it is not improbable that the tribute 
which Pope paid to bis talents in the “ Dunciad ” 
availed much. 

Such was the just estimate in which Handel’s 
great powers were held, when, in 1751» a gutta 
serena wholly deprived him of sight, a misfortune 
which bad also befallen his mother some time before 
her death. ''Altliough unflattered by any promises 
of relief, he insisted that several operations should 
he made, which were as fruitless as painful. But 
this calamity had but little eflcct upon his spirits. 
He contiuu^ to perform in public with his accus- 
tomed precision and constancy, and even composed 
several new pieces, though he engaged an assistant 
for the general business of the orchestra. We are 
told, however, tliat the performance of his own 
melancholy air, “ Total Eclipse,” from the oratorio 
of “ Samson,” ever after used to agitate him 
stronglj^ Early in 1768, his health began to decay 
rapidly ; his appetite, which had always^been keen, 
then failed him; he aband<qied all hojies of living, 
and reprobated th€f confidence of his physicians 
with emphatic warmth. April & 1769, he took Ids 
place as usual in the orchestra, but expired, after 
a few days’ illness, on the 14th of the same month. 
The Botemnity of his funeral, for which he provided 
in bis will, was honourably performed. The bulk 
of his fortune, amounting to 20,0002., as he was 
never married, he^equeathed to a niece; but gave 
the copy right of bis works to Mr. Smith, the pro- 
fei^^who had latterly assisted him in the direc- 
tion or file oratorio performances, which, it is 
universally known, were repeated without inter- 
mission down to a very recent period. But though 
no longer given at the theatres, they are still oon- 
, j^lanfiy pemrmed at the established musical meet- 
ly finmu^umt the counti^, as well as in the 
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naeti^polkt, wh^re, if indeed th. l>e possible, they 
are inoreasing ia {^pularity. i*ut % more honour- 
able tribute of national res))oct for his name was 
given in 1786, when a musitial commemoration, 
consisting of pieces chosen exclusively irom his 
works, was held in Westminster idbbey. Five 
hundred instruments gave due effect to &e selec- 
tions; their majesties and &intly, attended by the 
principal nobility and gentry of the three king- 
doms, added splendour to the slene, and the per^ 
formances were justly pronounced the grandest 
ever exhibited to this country. 

Handel in person was large and ungainly; in 
manners rough; coarse in his general tastes; and 
gi'oss in his appetite, which be always indulged to 
excess. He has been reproached with penurious- 
ness, >and certainly possessed a very bad temper; 
yet his heart seems to have been susceptible of 
much kindness, and he performed acts of great 
liberality. He is said to have frequently relieved 
those who were friends to the poverty of his youth; 
he supported his aged mother, and the widow of 
his old master Zachaw, and would have provided 


for hia son, but his di8i|||ttion was incorrigible. 
As a mnsieian Handel stm alone; he founded a 
great style, and it has not been surpassed. Decent 
gi%ve, expressive, and majestic, he was the Milton 
of ipusic. The refined graces and li^t variety of i 
the Italian school, and the simplicity of our own | 
national ballads, are not to be found in his scores, I 
he has an un^omed strength peculiar to himself. 
Deep concentrated force, a strong spirit, and indes- 
cribable power characterise all h&prr>ductions; but 
his instrumental accompaniments, chorusses and 
fugnesy are, beyond comparison, energetid, full, and 
overwhelming. Some composers have shown more 
invention, and richer combinations ; others may 
have more happily approached «atur^ feeling, ten- 
derness, and passion; bat no one has more nobly 
proved the dignity of his art, no one has made music 
more sublime than Handel, who is literally idoHled 
by the English with a universal fervour and con- 
stancy, of which the nation has exhibited but one 
similar example, namely, in its love and admiration 
of Shakspeare. 
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In the northern aisle, near the chapel of St. Eras- 
mus, stands a commanding monument of the fame 
of General Wolfe. The design represents the story 
of his death in the moment of victory, in a style that 
is not without its faults, but with an effect that 
has been repeatedly admired. To admit the merit, 
the spectator most be content to overlook the gene- 
ral’s naked figure, and the introduction of a hea- 
tlien goddess in a tragic scene, which no allegoiy 
can deepen. In this, as in most cases of the kind, 
a veracious moral is weakened by confounding tbe 
imaginary with the real. The General is repre- 
sented in his last agonies, pressing his hand upon 
the wound in his breast, which caused his death, 
and supported by a ^iiadier, who, with one hand, 
gently raises his falling arm, and with the o^cr 
points to the figure of glory descending from heaven 
to crown him with laurel. Upon the pyramid, in re- 

with folded hand^he wreck oPyouth and valo^: 
the pictorial attitude and expression of this figur<) 
have been highly commended. A view of Quebec is 
faithfully sculptured, in relief, upon the pedestal, 
in which the natural difficulties of the place, and | 
the dangers of Wolfe’s service are boldly described, j 
The nearer a worik of this kind comes home to the j 
life and actions of its subject, file more it ap- 
proaches that end, namely, the commemoration of 
real life, for which the expenses of its erection have 
been incurred. That, to be effectively told, should 
be plainly as well as personally represented; and 
no uXegoxy or learned emblems^ssn illustrate actual 
merit half so well as a natural sketch. For these 
reasons, both the artist who designs, and the Qanptry 
whoexeeutes a monument like this, deserve a con- 
siderable share df |u«iBe; ihey evlnee true talent; 
and, even though the workmsnship were as rude as 
here it is positively masterly, it were still prefer- 
i^ble, to the more elaborate intent of many other 
peribnnaaces, which are meant to excite the same 


feelings by more artificial means. The effect which 
to be understood must be studied, will upon that 
^ouiid alone lose half the number of its admirers. 
The remains of General Wolfe were buried at Green- 
wich i in the Abbey the inscription is simply con- 
fined to the following words * 

To the memory of James Wolfe, major-general 
and commander in-chief of the British kiud forces, 
on an cxpediti(»n against Quebec, who, after sur- 
mounting by ability and valour all obstacles of art 
and nature, was slain in the moment of victory, on 
the 13th of September, 1759: — 

** The King and Parliament of Great Britain 
^ dedicate this Monument” 

James, the son of Lieutenant-general Edward 
Wolfe, was born at Westerham, in Kent, during the 
year 1726. The profession of his father deciding 
his own, he entered the army at an early age, and 
attracted favourable notice by his spirited conduct 
at the battle Lafelte, before he had reached his 
twentieth year. The next scene in which he ac- 
quired personal distidttion, was the battle-6eld of , 
' Minden, after which he served with credit at the ' 
reduction of Louisburg, by General Pepperell and 
Sir Peter Warren, But his reputation as yet was 
by no means public: he passed through the various 
degr^ of the service with a character respected 
by his superiors, and appreciated by his comrades; 
still his talents were hardly known beyond the 
military circles, and his genius and enthusiastic 
bravery might ^ve lain concealed for years under 
the cover of native modesty, had not tlie gr^t 
Chatham penetrated their force, wd singled him 
out for the enterprize which has immortalized hia ' 
name. 

Immediately preceding this appointmenf^ the 
peace of Aix-la-&apelle seemed to have fixed the 
tranquillity of the world upon a firm basis; the 
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coiiti!i^e^g powers wej|||| strong in ilioir declara- 
tions of sincerity, and Wir subjects might well be 
supposed to be n^fiply attached to peace by a dec^ 
sense of the benefits it promised to confer upon them. 
But poiiUcal professions and national feelings are not 
always regulated by the ties of interest or honour; 
and^ perhaps, in proportion as the terms in which 
they are couched are warn, they ought generally to 
be suspected hollow in intention. Many pages of 
history confirm the justness of this ohservatioif, 
and if more particular evidence were Required to 
support it, the circumstances of the peace just men- 
tioned would suffice. No compact could have been 
more solemnly entered upon and cordially cemented 
than it was, and yef; no sooner had the aHicles been 
signed, than some of its principal conditions wei’c 
violated, and the Britisn possessions in North 
Am:u'tca most flagrantly invaded by our old rivals, 
the French. * 

Vigorous preparations were accordingly made to 
resent the injury. Two fleets osailed from Spithead 
ill February, 1759, under the flag of Vice^dmiral 
Saunders, on board of which General Wolfe took 
his passage to assume the command of a British 
force destined to reduce Quebec, in North America. 
Arrived at his point of destination, one determined 
attack upon the French posts was resolved on, and 
General Amlierst with 12,000 men, after reducing 
Ticouderago and Cr^n Point, was to proceed along 
the river Sorrel, and form a junction with General 
Wolfe, while G^elhi Prideaux and Sir William 
Johnson perfoigned a similar service against the 
forts along the falls of Niagara. These difl^orent 
posidons being fortified with remalMcable strength, 
both by nature and art, were extremely difficult of 
access; hut such was the skill and force with which 
the operations were conducted, that Niagara was 
gallantly captured, while Ticouderago and Crown 
Point were evacuated np^ our approach. There 
now remained the capitu of Cam^a to add to this 
series of conquests; the march of our victorious 
detachments were accordingly directed towards 
this object. 

Quebec is an extensive and elegant town, elevated 
upon a rock one hundred and twenty leagues from 
the sea, where tlie confluence of the rivers St. 
Charles and St. Lawrence takes place. FeiV' posi- 
dOBS oonld be inore fomidable, and no iutrench- 
ments better sunk, or more numerously defended, 
thsni.tli*o^ by which it was then protect^ When 
Wplfe first beheld the local strength of the town, 
die adverse nature of the country, and the ntonber 
and excellent disposition of the enemy, though of 
a hiih and ohividroua temper, he is reported to 
* Iwve thought the place impregnable, to have 
j£bap<^d of. success. No labour, no vigilance, no 
ts^nt^liowevicr 9 ^ere«|iared to overcome £e difficul- 
tiw hy which he was opposed; faeemployed himself 
by and, by day, m preparing for an effectual 
asninTt ; he batterica upon, Oricans and 

Wl, JPelnH hie gnns commimded the 

town, abe^ w|ic)ithe smtbn^^ Admiral Holmes, i 
and below* Meanwhile, by | 

vsadous D^nirementtyby marclies and conn- | 

ter^mawshee^ ^uce the French com- 

mender, 8ecuriiy,butinvain: 

strong In the^envietion of hie advantage, he was 
not to be position^ ^ 
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stitution naturally delicate; disappointment turned 
into disease, and the English general was laid up 
with illness. When only partially recovered, he 
forwarded home despatches, in which he minutely 
related the progress of the siege, and the preca- 
riousness of bis situation; and though the languor 
of indisposition tinged the account with despon- 
dency, still the vigour of the detail gave as strong 
an assurance of the ability he had exercised, as the 
^degance of the language proved his talents as a 
writer and a scholar. This duty performed, he 
resolved to persevere, and by directing some move- 
ments up the river, under Admiral Holmes, suc- 
, ceeded in detaching ono thousand five hundred of 
the enemy fitom the town, in order to watch the 
result. This first diversion effected, he ordered a 
feint to be made by one part of the fleet upem the 
intrenchmeiits below the town, while he sailed up 
the river himself with the greatest part of his 
army*. There he quickly shifted his men into 
boats, and, aided by the return of the tide, dropped 
I down again with a rapidity that exceeded his ex- 
pectation, and outmatched the vigour of his ad- 
' versary. The ships followed lo cover his landing, 
but the current unfortunately swept them away 
from the proposed point of anchorage. Still they 
did reach the shore, and Wolfo detennined to 
brave the issue, uni scale the steep ascent above 
them. No sooner wei'e the orders given, than the 
infantry nobly swung themselves upwards by cling- 
ing to the stumps of trees and broken rocks; dis- 
iodgeil tlie sentinels that guarded the only pathway 
on the hill, and before the dawn had cleared, 
formed themselves in battle array upon the top of 
the eminence. 

When the news of this desperate attack was con-, 
veyed to the French commander, he would searoely 
credit the report, and when convinced of its reality, 
was content to regard it as one of those indecisive 
feints in which Wolfe had so often indulged. But 
he was soon undeceived ; for, advancing to observe 
the movement, he beheld with astonishment that 
both the fleet and army perfectly commanded the 
town above and below, and tliat nothing hut the 
most decisive courage could save him from ruin. 
He led forth his troops with promptitude, and after 
a disposition of the foi’ces, distinguished on both 
sides by superior generalship and valour, the battle 
began. Wolfe’s principal direction to his men was, 
to reserve their fire until they came close to the 
enemy ; they obeyed, and the consequent destruc- 
tion wa^ awful. Foremost himself in the onset, he 
received a bullet-wound in the bead; .but disre- 
g^ing the injury, he houq^ ^ handkerchief over 
bis brow, and led onm frei^i attack. Another and 
deeper wound pierced bis stomaqh, which he also 
concealed, and was still enthusiastic in encourage- 

* Professor Eobison, of Edinbuigh, thou employed as an 
engineer in the army under General Wolfe, happened to be 
on duty in the boat iu which the General went to visit some 
of his posts the night tefore the battle, which was expected 
to be derisive cf the rate of the campaign. The evening 
was fine, and the scene, considering the work they were 
englge^in, sufficiently Impressive. At they rowed along, 
the General, with much feeling, repeated nearly the whole 
of Gray's Elegy (which had appeared a few years before, and 
was, not generally known) to an officer who sat with him in 
the item of the boat, adding, as he concluded, that he 
wdttld prefer being the author of that poem to the glory of 
baattiig the Preneh next day. 
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ment and example, when a third bullet penetratred they fled in all direetiona j whereupon he faintly 
his breast, and he was conveyed exhausted from cxmaimed, ** I am satisfied, and instantly expiredL 
the midst of slaughter. But the v ictory was already Such was the death of Wolfe, grievous to Jus eoun- 
decided ; and though the detachment which had try, but glorious to himself ; and though the vic- 
been ordered up the river now retunied fresli and toiy he perished to gain was dearly desirable, still 
uninjured into action, stiri the ma${t body of tbe the loss by which it was purchased was for a long 
enemy was routed, and their reiiiforceniaut quickly time lamented as irreparable. His military repu- 
shared a similar fate. tation amongst his countrymen was marked in its 

Removed behind the ranks, and odly attended progress by singular merit. Unaided by the patiM)n< 
by a private and an officser, W%lfe, though he lay age of family intei*est, the intrigues of party, or 
struggling with agony, seemed feel but one care,* the spirit of faction, he bad risen to the brat 
and that regarded the fortune of the battle. He honours of his profession, without experiencing the 
entreated the orderly to lift him up, and enable weakness of ago, or the inconstancy of fortune, and 
him to enjoy a view of the contest, but death now fell in the arms of victory at the premature 
already dimmed his eyes, and he was forced to age of five-and* thirty. Few men have been more 
confess that all was clouded and indistinct to his wamly admired, or more bittIHy regi*etted ; the 
siglit.^ He then emphatically requested the ofliccr public mind was deeply agitated upon the dccasion, 
who stood by him to give him an account of what and though the victory was hailed with pride, the 
passed, and was thus told that the enemy appeared deatli of tlie victor spread a ghwm over its bn^t* 
greatly broken. This information did not much ness, which has hardly ceased to be felt at the pre- 
quiet him, and he repeated his enqmries, until he sent day. England has bad but few military heroes, 
was told that they were decidedly routed. This and seems to have felt, that in Wolfe prema* 
news seemed to give him ease, but be reiterated turely lost a most accomplished one. 
his questions untU he was promptly aasurod that 


PULTENEY, EARL OF BATH. ♦ 

Wilton is the sculptor of the monument in the of expressing such feelings and opinions as the pro- 
north-east area, to Pulteiiey, Earl of Bath. The gress of debate suggeRtod to his mind ; and thus 
execution of this work is much better than the de- gradually to accomplish himself as an^ orator. By 
sign, which presents us with statues of Wisdom this course of observatioSi and practice he consi- 
and Poetry, with a large urn placed between them, dered the most effective speaker was to be trained; 
above whicli is a medallion of the deceased. Tbe for thus the tone, tenor, and application of bis ob- 
inscription merely gives the date of his death, and servations must he always immediately derived 
states that the monument was erected by his from the debate itself, and not from preconceived 
brother, the Major General. ideas of wliat would be pertinent and judicious on 

William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, an orator and the occasion, 
statesman of considerable note at one period of his Upon the accession of George I. he was made a 
life, was bora in 1682, His family was from Pul- Privy Councillor and Secretary at War, support- 
teney in Leicestershire, where they had long held ing the administration of Sir R. Walpole with 
a good estate. His giTindfatiier, Sir William Pul- marked zeal and eloquence. ^ A quarrel with that 
teney, represented Westminster in Parliament, and statesman, however, threw him into the ranks of 
made himself conspicuous in the House of Commo.ns the opposition, of which ho soon became the leader, 
by his independent conduct and manly eloquence, and ia that popular station acquired considerable 
His grandson, the earl, was educated at West- reputation. He was associated with Bolingbroke in 
minster School, and Christ Church Gollegd', Oxford, wnting for the celebrated anti-ministeriar journal, 
and distinguished himself at toUi places by h£s the ** Craftsman,” imd upon fighting a bloodless 
assiduity and talent, ^leeu Anne visited the col- duel with Lord Hervey, wm removed fipom tlie 
lege while be was a student, and he had tbe honour Privy Council and the commission of tlie peace ; a 
of being selected to address her in a qongratulatory mean attempt at degradation which defeated its 
speech. Aftet making the tour of Europe, as was own aim, and raised the object of it still higher in 
the fashion at that penod witTi young men of good public favour. At len^h, however, Walpole was 
family and prospects, he was introduced to the obliged to resign, and Pulteney and his pai’ty suc- 
House of Coihmons as member for the borough of ceeded him. At this moment, and for some time 
Heydon, in Yorkshire, by Mr. Guy, a liberal before, the Patriot Pulteney ** was the name by 
patron, who bequeathed him 40,000?. and an estate which he was always popularly called. He now 
of 600?. a year. became a- peer, and sunk into the opposite extreme 

Being a Whig by family and education, he be- of insignificance and contempt. The high principles 
came a steady and infliiontial opponent of tbe Tory and tlie libml policy he and his friends had advo- 
admiiiistration by which iJie country was governed eated with so much eloquence for years together, 
during the reign of Queen Anne, and evinced in were suddenly thrown aside ; the patriot proved 
his addresses to the House, a degree of tact and himself <^an hypocritical partisan, and would have 
judgment highly creditable to Ids years. It was been utterly torgotten, but that he made himself 
a rule with him to apeak seldom and with brevity ; noted in his latter days by his love of and 

to aceqstom himself to the house, to form a habit the large posaeasioiis he accumulated. 
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MRS. CIBBER. 

Fonned for tho tnglc loene, to graeo Cha itage 
With rival exeaUonee ofFriaf and rage; 
Miatraea of each soft art, with matchlasa skin 
To turn and wind l^e pasilona as sht will ; t 
To melt the heart with*^mpathetlc woe, 
Awake the sigh, and teach the tear to flow; 

To put on frenay's wild distracted glare, 

And freeae the soul with horror and despair ; 
With just desert enrobed in endless lame, 
Conscious of worth superior Cibber came.'* 

Chuechxll. 


Tb^ lines are part of tlie warm and well-merited 
enl^y passed by Churchill in the Rosoiad upon 
Suaaima .Maria Cibber, who was bom about the 
year 17 16, ^er father^ w npholsterer in Covent 
Garden^ had the honour' of heing taken for the 
prototype of Addison’s cbea^ter of the Politician, 
in Nos. 155 and 160 of the Guardian.” Dr. 
Ame, tlu9 composer, was her brother ; and as she 
evinc^ in her earliest days a strong talent for 
! music, he instructed her in that art. In due time 
she made her appearance as an opera singer on the 
stage of the little thgatre in the Haymarket. Her 
tones were sweet, her figure graceful, and her 
action and execution judicious and clear ; she 
therefore met with a flattering reception, and soon 
ranked amongst the favourites of the company. 

At this time the perfomiwces at^the Haymarket 
were represent^ by a boi^ of revolted actors from 
Drury Lane, under the direction of Theophilus, 
the profligate sou of Colley Cibber, the comedian. 
The^hilus had scarcelly been left one year a 
widower, with two infant daughters, when he 
offered bi% hand to Miss Ame, vaih a sentimental 
declaration, that her amiable manners and virtuous 
disposition made her irresistible. Notwithstand- 
ing this cmnplitnent, it is most likely that the ad- 
vantages to be derived from her promising talents 
were the principal itiduceraents to an union, which 
nafortonately was neither cemented by tender- 
ness nor virtue. Be this as it may, Mrs, (Jibber 
wan no sooner married, ip 1734, than she was ex* 
horted hy her £siher-in-]aw ^to abandon singing, 
and attempt the more .arduous walk of tragedy. 
The result showed how correct was the discern- 
ment that prompted this advice. After being care- 
. fhlly tutored for the change^ both by her father-in- 
, law and the author, she cam^out in 1736 as Zara 
in, Aaron Hill’s tnigedy of the same name, and 
smjffleeded at a, first triab Hepeated efforts at- 
^Mated Inereased epplanse, and tilie was speedily 
^eva4ed intp the first rank of her profef^OD, The 
gdmlito|to^uired by her public career were ere 
kmg fimelted by an mcident in her private life. 
Her hnslNmd^K extravagance forced him to fly 
firnm his France, and during bis 

aba^nen intimacy with a young 

gentlenM ^ Sloper, respecting 

hibteai^ to speak with go loud a 
wcice, Dufl ftnm his voluntary 

miOle, sod in the sbtis&ction due to 

honoiir hi a .^eeurt of Jostice. iHe laid his 
dAtoagcs^ at fifiOOf, ji h^i A. we of eonntvance, or 
vatiier of side was 


set up against him, which it would seem tlie juiy 
must have believed, for they returned a verdict for 
no more than 10^. 

An immediate separation took place between the 
parties, and the husband and wife lived no more 
together. He was thrown into the King's Bench 
prison, and after his liberation became so odious to 
the public, as not to be tolerated on the stage ; so 
that he dragged on a miserable existence of poverty 
and perplexity until the year 1758 ; when, taking a 
voyage to Ireland (for the purpose of assisting 
Sheridan in an opposition theatre at Dublin, the 
ship in which he sailed was wrecked, and every 
passenger drowned. She remained in prudent 
seclusion until the notoriety of the affair subsided, 
and her impropriety became merged in his giireater 
infamy. She then obtained an engagement at 
Drury Lane, and for a series of twenty years filled 
a station of almost unrivalled excellence. Her 
sphere was parallel with that of Garrick : she per- 
sonated the heroines of his heroes, and was con- 
sidered peculiarly qualified to illustrate the style 
of acting for which ho was admired. She moved 
with equal happiness of effect, eitlier as the ^ntle 
C^lia, the indignant Hermione, the natural Juliet, 
or the disappointed Alicia. In " King John ” she 
almost made Lady Constance the principal cha- 
racter of the piece, and' excited in it an interest 
which even Garrick could not eclipse. ' According 
to Victor, in his History of the Stage,” her looks, 
tones, and action were matchless, in the scene, 
where b|^ving lost her pretty Arthur, she flings 
off all comforters, and cries : — 

** Here 1 and sorro'w bU; tiila If my throne! 
lat kfngB come bow to it.” 

Davies, wlm was a qualified critic, gives an ela- 
borate description of Jier person and powers in his 
“Life of Garrick.” Froqn him, ^accordingly, we 
learn, that her greatest merit lay m that sim^llicity 
which needed nobmament, and in that sensibility 
which despised all art. There was in her figure 
little or no elegance, in her faoq onlv a small share 
of beauty ; but nature had given her such sym- 
metry of form, and fine expression of feature, that 
she preserved eveif appearance of youth long after 
she had attained middle life. The melody of her 
voidb fias as powerful as the animation of her 
oounteaianoe. In grief and tenderness her eyes 
looked as if they swam in tears ; in rage and de- 
spair they appea^ to dart flashes of fire. In 
spite of the mediocrity of her stature, 8ha» main- 
tained dignity and grace in her action, aud 
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was esteemed almost inimitable in her profes* 
sion. 

It is still more grateful to have to add, that 
under these circumstances of popular fortune^ Mta* 
Cibber conducted herself witti a propriety which, 
in a great degree, atoned for the ilhcit connexion 
already mention^. In matures years •vhe sue- 
oeedea in obtaining the iriendsb^ of many per- 
sons not onlv of high rank, but of exempla^ life. 
Her aptitude for conversation was quick an^ 
shilling ; and bho always possessed an air of natural 
modesty, which made her a most engaging com- 
panion. It was in this condition that she be^ to 
Ibel the encroachments of that disorder whidi ter- 
minated her hie ; and its severity reluctantly com- 
pelled her to lessen the frequency of her public 
appearances. Still, however, she availed herself 
of every interval of health to preserve her reputa- 
tion undiminished, and even made it her favourite 
exortiou to enlarge her pretensions bv taking some 
parts in comedy. To this labour she was, in all 
probability, incited by the ease with which both 
Garrick and her rival, Mrs. Pritchard, alternately 
assumed both the sock and buskin ; but she was by 
no means equally successful in them. Churchill, 
whose praise of her abilities in tragedy heads this 
firClcIe, is comparatively as severe upon her efforts 
in comedy, which he unhesitatingly asdribes to 
mistaken vanity, and ill-directed emulation. 

Whatever profession we adopt, or whatever 
duties we undertake to perform in life, a spirit and 
zeal, even unto death, for the character of ouf 
engagements can never fail to add to their respoeia*' 
bility and our own reputation. Tlie expiring patri- 
otism of Chatham in the House of Lords is brilliant 
and exemplary, as Uie fall of Nelson at sea, or of 
Abercrombie on land ; and a correspondinff fettling 
of interest and regret is produced in finding the death 
of Betterton or of Booth hastened by the devoted 
passion with wbicK they adhered to the sti^ge, even 
when exhausted nature had incapacitated them for 
activity. To f»me share of the praise which has 
very properly been laviahed upon this enthusiasm, 
Ata. Cibber has also honourably been admitted. 


Her health had been for a considevable time sor 
preeaiious, and the relapses of extreme sulforiiig 
so frequent, that she was in a manner lost to the 
stage, and repeatedly ranked by the newspapers 
amongst the dead for months before her demise 
really took place. In December, 1705, tlie king 
commanded the comedy of the ** Provoked Wife ” 
to be performed at the theatre in Drury Lane, and 
she insisted upon representing Lady Brute, a clia- 
^steter for which she had slways manifested the 
greatest partiality ; yet at this conjuncture she was 
critically indisp^d ; the doctors were flattering 
her with hopes of a recovery^ and her friends wore 
most importunate that she sAould by no means 
* hazard so desirable a consequence ; hut to use her 
own words, nothing could prevdht her from paying 
her duty before meir majesties; she acted the 
part; her disorder returned with greater fc^e, 
and she expired on the 90th of J^uary, 

The conjoint influence of her merits and her 
friends, suggested the distinetion of aU interment 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, and Ihe 
ceremony was honourably perfonned, and respect- 
*ably attended. 

Ml'S. Cibber is also to be considered as an 
authoress: she produced a pretty little comedy, In 
)ne act, from the French of St. Foix, entitled the 

Oracle;” which was acted with success, and 
printed in flvo. during the year) 1712. When word 
of her deatli was brought to tlio grcGU-room in 
Druiy Lajie, Garrick pronouaced the following 
theatrical address to the company present : •— 
“ Cibber dead I Then trageu^ expii'ea with her ; 
and yet she wae»thc greatest female plague belong- 
ing to my house. I could easily parry tho artless 
thrusts and demise tlie coarse attacks of some of 
my other heroines; but whatever was Cibberis 
object, whether a new part or a new dress, she 
was always sure to carry her point by the acute- 
ness of her itiv^ictive, and the steadiness of her 
perseverance.” In this caso she must have been, 
in point of addrewL as good a match for that dex- 
terons manager behind the curtain, aa she was an 
I able amusUiil before the scenes. 

' t 


THOMAS GRAY, 


Undeu the monument of Milton, in the Polt*s Cor- 
ner of Westminster Abbey, is a large marble tablet, 
in honour of Gray, by Bacon, «R.A. It represents, 
in relief, the Lyric Muse, holding a medallion 
of tlie poet ThI situation is low and unfavour- 
able, and seems to have been meanly chosen to 
illustrate the epitaph ; while neither the design nor 
tlie performance are in any degree as happy as 
B«>me others by the same mmd. The lines in- 
scribed are these t-*- 

No more the Grecian Muse unrivall’d reigns : 

To Britain let the nations homage pav ^ 

She felt a Homer’s fire in Milton’s strams, 

A Pindar’s rapture In the lyre of Gray. 

Thomas Grgy was the son of a money-scriyener 
oil Comhfll, where be was bom November 26, 
1716. He vras from his earliest years delicate in 


health, and brought up in a cheerless and mdiappy 
home; circumstances .which are thought to have 
impreceed upon ^h's mmd the melsachmy, and love 
of retirement, which aeeoropaaied him through life^ 
His &ther, a harsh man, at ono period deserted 
his wife, and left her to provide for their son, wd 
maintain hdraelf, without any assistance from him. 
His mother’s brother, named Antrobos, was an 
assistant to the head^msster at Eton, a circum- 
stance wlUch facilitated the young poet’s entrance 
to that school. There he formed the intimacies 
with Horace Walpole and the poet West, which, 
with his subsequent friendship f«r Mason, have 
been so much dwelt ou in his biography and letters. 
In 1784 he became a pensioner at Peterhouae Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and thei’c gave early proolb qf a 
superior taste and {)roflciency in letters. With ilie 
mode of life and system of study, howeverv at, this 
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lie e]iiiviiye dadMwd bimeelf dun^Bed. 
HE lellow-etoddnti^ on iMoount of (he delicaey of 
hE oom^xEn end maimeni, ixeed toeeil him MEi 
Ovny. He took no degree, but oiune back to Lon- 
don in 17$8^ and Escribed hE name aa a atndent- 
at-iaw of ihe Inner T^ple. 

The friendship of Walpole diverted him from 
persevering E this profesakm, by propoeEg a tour 
on the Conihient i and they wandered together 
over f'maee and Imly. At Florence, however, some 
disagreement arose, and thev suddenly parted in 
dh^leasure. Of thE quamf the cause has never 
bm explained, and fiothEg more E known than 
that Widpole afterguards conEsaed the fault of it 
Ey ou hE aide. Gray remained abroad for some 
time longer, travAlmg with such privacy as be- 
came hE little fortune, while hE late companion 
exuded hE route with all the facility and pomp 
of fiEtocratic abundance. 

There is perhapa no name to be mentioned which 
afforda so decided a proof df (ho barrenness of 
literary biomphy as docs thajt of Gray. One sen- 
tence would be almost comprehensive enough to 
contaE the few changes ind evento which occurred 
durEg the rest of hE life: — ^he dwelt E London, in 
Cambridge, and made two egenrsions to the North 
of EngEnd ; and one epithet would auffice to cha- 
racternie It — it was studious; while another sen- 
tencf) would be longmnough for the enumeration of 
hE aritingth— eleven odea, one elegy, and a hun- 
dred or two misooManeous coupleta ; — ^and anotner 
epithet would answer to describe them — they are 
famutifuL Bnt such brevity would make thebio- 
mphe;^ M’t’Evr Estldiotis and hE subject Eoon- 
ndmbE : to juat it E necessazy to be more 
parttcuEr. Upon hE letum from the ContEont 
m 1741, he buried hE &ther, and found the Ede- 
pendence lipft him mneh smaller than he bad ex- 
pected it would proviCt BEappoEted in one roapect, 
he reaoived kot to expose IMmself to further chagrm 
by (hrowixg himself the uncertaEties a 
nrolMou, and therefore, abandoning the law, re- 
tired E CambridgS* There he took the degree of 
BaiEelor of Civil Law, and devoted hims Jf, with 
the exception of a long vEU to London, to mental 
improvement and enjoyment for the rcmaEder of 
hE days. « 

In the year 1742 ho peems to have turned bE 
tboughto moat aeriously to poetry, for during die 
course of ii h# wrote bE ^ Ode to Spring,*’ which 
was folEwed by those on ihe " ProsfHMX of Eton,” 
end *‘To Adversitv.” He went tfirough an ex- 
tenaive course of classlcsl reading, was fraitfal in 
plans, but utterly destitute o^thc perseverance and 
cn^l^ retiuired to fnlBl fhem. 

Ilie next occurrence aaddst the placid flow of 

a time whi>h awakened anypariSeular interest E 
btoom of« Gray, or led to any excitement, was 
the siHvml of Masmu the poet, at bamhridge. 
Ibm segusiEtsnees they soon became intimates, 
friendihip procured us the first good 
ediflioii of tmr pniior’s p^«riE» swd aw Eteresdng, 
thoui^ IrnpeiHbt^lm^ottnt of his mEd and studEs. 
la tSs Gray centEued deeply, 

for BO odhtlr end wm hE own satEfaction; and 
enlisgii^ htt viesm, flto he other dbject than the 
ploliswm he derivW Imm dwir jexpmsEn. la 
1747 he mciditatod n pocpi mt ^^Govemment and 
and kwmi but hud hot dm reaoludein 
salEEhit TOs tom oftim then « mt^ 


feigned regret; aa, Aom the many excellent lines 
E the fragments we have of it, there can be lltde 
doubt but that it would have been as excellent aa 
the aubfeet E important. In 1760 he completed his 
fkr-fsmed "Elegy E a Country Chiwch-yard,” 
wEeh, after hai^ been cirremiticusly prints 
E a maffaaiae, was formally published by liodsley. 
The author was immedEtely c* «irtcd as a poet of 
tlie highest feelEg and 'a^iacuy. There was no 
^oico raised agaii&t hie |>^uErity; for then, no 
ever since, the elegy found a minor for every 
image it planted, and an echo for every aen- 
timent it revealed E the heart of each reader. 
This is the admission of, to him, the inveterate 
Dr. Johnso.!, by whom w'' are also ossuveu, Uiai 
it preaenta a succeeaion of thoughts a^ natural, 
av'd expregfiEns so mgenial, that, tliough strictly 
original 111 themselves, wc fancy they have been 
famiiEr (o us from infancy. Nnw UiE is the 
highest attainm<*nt * accomplishea gciiius, and 
there remains nothEg more for the critic than to 
reiterate the praises of a poem upon which it were 
I vanity to expatiate in detail. 

I In 1753 Dodsloy, thw bookseller, collected his 
fugitive pieces together, and published them witli 
' plates, by Bentley; but so scanty were the con- 
tents, tha* in order to swell out somethEg like a 
book, hef was obligt^d to print only on one sido of 
every page. Ncvei-tbeloss, the public appears not 
to have been discontented cither with the poetry or 
the engravEgs, for the impresbion was bought up 
4ith great avidity. In 1757 he again ime for- 
ward with a frugal offering to hE dinirers, by 
pnblEhEg his odes, entitled, *‘The Pzogi'ess of 
J oesv,** and " The Bard.” They were r^ with 
eagtAuess ind surprise, but not with undivided 
Eterest. There were critics who aflected not to 
understand the lofty style in which they were ima- 
gined and expressed, and who were vain enough to 
think their success could be marred by ridicule : 
two burlesque JmitatEns by Lloyd and Colmaii 
were produced, under the h^s of " Odes on Ob- 
livEn” and "Obscurity.” But tlio opposition, 
though clamorous for a while, pi’oved Eeffcctnal ; 
the mock heroics soon fell into the obscurity, and 
were forgotten E the oblivion, wEch they aspired 
to celebrate. 

Gray was now at the height of hE fame. Taking 
up bE npbidence for three years near the Bntisn 
Museum, he employed himself in reading an'* tran- 
scribing. Wlule thus enraged, Cibber, tho Poet 
Laureate, died, and he had me honour of refusing 
to fill tne vacant place. lie returned to Cam- 
bridge and settled himself at Pembroke Hall ; but 
bis constitution, naturally weak, waa ad shattered 
by conflnement, that a chiuqi^ of jplace and variety 
of excrcEe were strongly recommoiided : he there- 
fore undertook a* journey mto Scotland during the 
sumnier of 1765. There he met with Dr. Beattie, 
one modest like himself, as weH as a poet, and a 
correct scholar : men so much alike in poEt of 
habits, tastes, and dEpositions, naturally kecame 
friends. The University of Aberdeen offered him 
the deraeo of Doctor of Laws, but bavEg formerly 
deofin^ t|iat honour at Cambridge, he thought 
hmiaelf obliged to refuse it here. 

Eetuming onco more to Cambridge, be waa ap- 
poEted Profeaiaor of History by the Duke of Graf- 
toB. As this was a situation whEh he had for- 
msriy solicited in vaE Aom the Earl of Bute, he 
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WAS of eoiine much gratified to recelvo it now 
unasked. He prucep ied to lay down mimy plans 
for a course of lectw - ' ; hut^ with his usual diifi- 
culty of exeoutic’i, neiu^or ciipipasted n^nr delivered 
any. The badness His UeaUh iji^e an ther jour- 
ney necea«ary in , 9 . and he vii^tdld the lAkes of 
Cumberlauf^ and Wesuiorland. This was his last 
excursion, lo.. it was n*' sooner ’«'*«cluded than his 
strength ramdly ' away. '1^ gout, to which hk 
frame had long ■. d but a flint r^stance, sot* 
tied itself upon hi .h nerce^iess wh*CiH soon 
laid hold of his stomach, and kd^'H him in oonvul- 
sions July 30, 1771- 

Since b’s death three ecu... o* .ia lo^^ms an^ 
leice have been puhlislied, «vit! .. hk 

hit . character ; the first hy ak frieiy* Mason, 
tecond and better by >x}ithk rd the 

only complete one, and the best, b> . . J Mii- 

ford. The claims which his memory has on nublic 
regard have been admirably refreshed " v these 
performances. His letters are models oi intereoc- 
ing and elegant eomposition, which no one can 
read without wishing that tc travel ^.id to relate his 
travels had oftener been the fortune of nis circum- 
stances, and the inclination of his mind. Gray 
tvas, perhaps, the most finished sci lar of his day ; 
he was not only profoundly ‘ead in snelent and 
modem literature, but deep'^ verseu in history 
and metaphysics; and waa a still greater 

merit, was at once an ablv. and lae* critic in 
every braiica of learning. Ho ako \vrote Latin with 
great purity and nerve. His life, otherwise highly 
coinmcndaMle and exemplary, ^'as an nnbi ken 
course of moderate indepen donee. It ha<» been 
objected that he was fastidious a<iu ofieminate ' 
but if he lived Caiefly for himself, it v as alwavs in 
tho pursuit of knowledge and the practice of virtue. 
Though a poor man, he w'as not c'^wt.ous ; out of 
the little he possessed he w^as always willing and 
glad to relieve the needy ; and of the money he 
had saved he made judicious bt, ,uestB. 

As an author he had some peculiarities. He not 
only wrote very slowly, but never began one line 
before he had poUshod tlie preceding one perfectly 
to his judgment. There was no rough copy, or 
unfinished couplets to be seen on his papers ; all 
witli him was patient labour, and sure success. 
Milton is reported to have had a conviction that 
he composed with greatest fluency a. particular 
periods — such as the rise of tlfb muon, day-break, 
and the fall of eve ; but Gray carried the notion 
to a greater excess, and imagined he csuld only 
write when a fit or luippy impulse seized him. 
This fancy has been ridiculed as false aud foppish, 
but k, notwithstanding, liklly enough to occur. 
A man of inactiwi habits and continual study, such 
as Gray was, occupies his mind for amusement, 
and is in a manner led by the ve^ sameness of 
his lucubrations, to indulge in conceits and affecta- 
tion. Besides, all monotonous and sedentary pur- 
suits have an irresiedUe tendency to engender low- 
ness of spirits. If tile scholar’s jkolingB are senridve, 
hk mind k easily depressed; and if at all a moralizer 
upon the jnrecariouanesa of health, the instability 
of fottune, or the uncertainty of life, hk ambition 
may ho ^ukdcly damped, and he may not unnatu- 
rally resign all ideas of dktinetion as so many 
empty vanities. While thus overcome, he may 
ditnk of great thinga be has pfamiied; but the 


thought will be accompanied with asense of wdghi 
which he may easily suppose too heavy to be 
shaken off, because circumstances have never 
forced him to try the experiment As habit be- 
comes nature, so this dk|»OBltion may n»w eon. 
firmed, until at last the mind will be loth to throw 
off the mastery that has been obtained over the 
man, and permit itself to be roused or diverted. 

A recent critic has well described Gray in the 
following passage 

" Lowly and melancholy ^by temperament and 
from ^he circumstances of hies early life. Gray de- 
rived from study and meditation the strength and 
cheerfulness that sterner spii*ik find in emulation 
and action. He chose learning for hk portion, and 
with her come, in time, honour and roverenoe, and 
the rare destiny of a perpetual name. InB^the 
University, which necessity rather than chni'^e | 
made hk home, fnim a recluse student, slighted 
for hk diffident, perhaps hk fastidious manners j 
and deposition, the object of rude jests and malig- | 
nant interpretations, he became the most dktin- 
uishod resident, pointed to y the finger of popular 
omage, and courted and esteemed by die illus- 
trious and worthy. In the latter part of his life, 
when it was known that Gray was in ^e college- 
walks — it is said he preferred those of Queenk 
—the halls, the looture-roomti, and courts were 
emptied of their inmates, who-hurried to observe 
wt a I'espectful distance author of the * Elegy’ 
and the ‘ Bard,’ tho self-su^*i-Mrted philosopher of , 
eloktered life. ^ His was not an aggressive or ob- ; 
irusive melammoly; he used not a personated ; 
misanthropy to gain the barren recompense of ' 
wonder, Or of diseased sympathy for selfisli sin- 
gularity ; but a modest sorrow, and an innate 
hiintiking from ruder collkioii with healtliier 
or happier men. Books were to hirn a subfl^tkl 
world, travelling and external nature his recrea- 
tions. No ina i of that time liad such command of 
the materkk of poetry \ none, in an age of acute 
but dry f.^/Ccalauon, attained to a more compre- 
hensive or healthy philosophy. At a later period 
the current of his soul might have ^tved more 
freely, and his feelings have been rei|^ded to by 
spirits better aware than hk contaporaries of 
what was darkly at work within him; At an earlier 
one he might have conferred with Spenser and 
Sidney, or found hk way to competence and fame 
smoothed by the generous admiration of Essex or 
Kaleigh. In the eighteenth century hk best gifts 
were an imsunned treasure, bk tastes prophetic, 
and his intdieciual Iffe depressed by the ungenial 
atmosphere of an unimaginative age, matei^ in 
its philosophy, conventioi^ in poetry, and drowsy 
or indifferent towards art and nature. 

“ Gray’s ‘ Letters ’ were for the first time pub- 
lished without change or mutilation by the Bev. 
J. Mitford. Hk po^iy k sometimes Mis imita- 
bile; hk prose can miwead no one. It k lan- 
guage of a gentlemaa and a scholar, * a ripe and 
good one ;’ ol dtte who thought rightly, and fel^ if 
not always heitftily, yet always without guile. To 
no mie can hit more fitly applied the co mm e n da- 
tion of Arehkii, ^Gum ad naturam eximkm atque 
illustrem accesserit ratio qumdam oonfonnatioqoe 
^etrinee ; tom illud nescio quid preBclarom oc un- 
gulare solcre exktere.’ ” * . 
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Hxott mw tbe soutli door, in the Poets* Comer, is 
%ii embellished mediUUon, hy NoHekens, with a 
bust in profile of the author whose name stands** 
prefixed to this sketch. So slight a tribute to his 
mj^ory is certainly a^very inadequate testimony 
of Uie variety or the greatness of ms talents. The 
bust, though unpleasmg to contemplate, has been 
praised for the fidelity of its resemblance to the 
original ; and the Latin epitaph upon the tablet 
under it, has been admired as the composition d 
his ibiend Dr. Johnson. 

Poetie, Phyaiei,'Ilptorici, 

, Qni nullum fsie sorltpnli genus 
Non tet^t^ 

Nullum quod tetigit non omavi^ 

** Sive risuB essent movendi 
EivO laciymm ; 

, Affe^nm patens et lenis Dominator : 
Ingmio sublimis— vividns, versatills, 
Oratume graSdis, nitidos^ venustus. 

Hoc monunmnto memoimm c<duit 
So^um Amor, 

Amicorum Fide^ 

Lectonim Veneratio^ 

Natos in Hibemid Fomeiffi Longfordiensis, 

In loco cm nomen Pall^ 

Nov. xxrx. nnccxxxi. 

Eblaniu Uteris institutus, 

Obiit Londini 
^ April IV, MDcciatxiv. 

The Memory of 
Omv^ GotnsMiTit, 

Poet, PhUosopbOr, and Historian, 

By whom storcely any style of writing was left 
untouched, 

And no one touched, unadorned. 

Whether to move laughter « 
Ortears; 

A powsr^l yet Iquiant master 
01 tiu affections, 

< ' tp gesdus sttbijme^ vivid, and versatile, 

noble, briUia^, and deltete*-- 
v; „ l^aherishf^^mthlammumm 
^ ^ By me lore df lus dbm^imis, 

'•Ij ^ adnomtian of hit readeis. 

tbe i^tpnsh of Femes,inLmgford, a county 
. of:|reland,' ■ • 


AUi 

0 iiU*j 




Naymhber, 1731 . 

i^d^i^lDublui, 

, ,, 

of Afctnily of eight 
the Rev. 

^ to «• viUagem 


in Tbe Deserted Village,**' Oliver Goldsmith re^ 
ceived the rudimei^ of education from an old 
i^oman, and Thomas Bynie, the village school- 
master. His progress under these teachers was 
far from satisfactory. He exhibited an unsettled 
and eccentric turn of mind, and was considered a 
.duU scholar. His father’s intention at this time 
was to make him a merchant. As his boyhood 
advanced, however, he was sent to the diocesan 
sehoi$ of Elphin, in Roscommon, formerly super- 
intended by his maternal ^ndiather, the ^v. 
Oliver Jones, from whom his Christian name was 
derived. Here he began to make rhymes and 
show wit, and an effort was made to give him a 
higher education. He was now only ten years old, 
cand had just had the small-pox, the traces of which 
never altogether left his face. Dancing a horn- 
pipe one day, the musician, a boy who played the 
fiddle, compared him to ugly ^sop; on which 
Oliver stopped, and ^collecting that .^sop used to 
have an attegidant a|^, utterly discomfited his as- 
sailMst by nttmng the distich«^ 

** Our kerald hsth proolshn'd this tayinj^- 
8se JKaop dancing, and his monkey playing !’* 

From Elphin Oliver was sqnt to a schqol of re- 
pute at Athlone, and subsequently to another 
(conducted by Mr. Hughes) at Ed^worthstowii. 
Returning once from vacation at LW>y to Edge- 
worthstown, a circumstance is said to have taken 
place, which afterwards supplied the plot for ** She 
Stoops to Conquer.” In passing through a viUage 
OUver asked for an inn, and a wag directed him to 
an adioining houBe> which he had no sooner entered, 
than he oalled lustily ior sUpper, invited the land- 
lord and family ^to join him, and otherwisQ " took 
his ease in his inn.” In tlie morning, he discovered 
himself to bo in a ^taU house, and that the mas- 
ter had seen his mistake, and, being a friend of his 
&ther, humoured it. 

In June, 1743, he was admitted a sizerof Trinity 
College, Dublin. This class, who are always youths 
in humble circume&ices, in Goldsadth’s time had 
to carry up the FeUows* dinner, and^to execute 
other menial duties. These Goldsmith felt ex- 
tremely degra4ia& and tn after days he indignant 
denounced tbe juacti^ of exaediig thena FarUy 
brom disgust and partly .fipn omer causes, his 
career at collem proved by no tteana an honour- 
able one. He bad the miitfortniie^ moreqveiv to be 
placed under a harsh and tyrannic tutor, named 
wOder, who destiwyed his ccdlegiaAe prosper In 
1747 , ^ing Meeted an exhibitigner on the founda-^ 
tiem of Erasmus Smyib^ an o0lc% which produced a 


dii^’ ' ' , '.jfbe abqiet .Aubum,’^ 


bm ' Hmiu^ of tttio iriegnlarit,^ WiMor pro* 
deeM fc the cpnyivlal meeting, and hifiioted 
; personal dimstisement on Goldsmith, then, above 
I eigitteen f$m old, before all hia meUdSo The 
consequence was, that be left the Dnivmndty, and 

i uniti bk dder brother, Hw^^’l^uing ^Ms c^ 
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ditbn, went to his aaeistatice, and g6t him re- 1 
entered at college. | 

During thia year his father died^ ^ dreum- 
stances became still more straitened. , 1749 he 

was admitted bachelor of attl in, di^e course^ and 
not two years later than uau^ 
phies assert. His friends ix6.\!!^ ^f^ed him tb enter 
tlie Church, but he was averse td that mode of life^ 
and after idling a year or so, he became tutor in 
the family of a Mr. Flynn, lie remained a year 
ill this situation, and, on leaTing it, went to 0>r^ 
with thirty pounds in his pocket, and a good horse 
under him. At ^e end of six weeks hs returned 
to his mother without a penny of the money, and 
with a very inferior hoiae : he gave her a rather* 
ambiguous explanation of hiS conduct in a letter 
yet extant. He said that hp had taken out a pas- 
sage for America at Cork, but that, hktfu^ gone 
to the country for a day or two, the capteJn had 
treacherously set sail without J^m. His friends 
were pacified, and an uncle (the Rev. Dr. Conta- 
rine) supplied him with fifty pounds to commence 
the study of the law in Dublin. Thither Goldsmith 
accordingly went ; but an evil propenrity to play,* 
which he had exhibited on more than one occasion 
before, led him to a gambling house, and he lost all 
the* money. 

The extreme simplicity w\|ich formed the re- 
deeming charm of Oliver’s character, and the high 
promise which hid friends saw in him in spite of 
liis follies, led them again to contribute to hia sup- 
port, and, in the autum of 17d2, he proceeded to 
Edinburgh, where he designed to qualify himself 
for the profession of medicine. 

In youth and in age Qoldeitiith was always the 
same; quick to pity distress, and whenever he could 
to relieve it ; insensible of the value of money, 
unthrifty, and almost invariably embarinssed by 
some act of improvidence or another. A disposi- 
tion thus kind but iiiconsiUe]*ate early involved 
him in difficulties. At Edinburgh, a felJow<student 
prevailiug on him to become security for the 
payment of a tailor’s bill, he was obliged, in con- 
sequence of his inability to keep the engagement, 
to leave the place precipitately. But the tailor 
pursued him with the long arm of the law ; he 
was arrested in Sunderland, and conducted back 
to the college by bailiffs. B'rom this predicament, 
however, the friendly iuteiposition of his Ih*ofea8or8, 
Dr. Sleigh, and Laughlin Maclape, Esq., effeseted his 
liberation ; and ere long, abandoning the scene of 
his imprudence and dis^aco, ho embarked on 
board a Dutch ship for Kotterdam. Tllis evert 
took place in 1753 : his maternal uncle, the Rev. T. 
Coutarine, promised him fun^s to continue his stu- 
dies at Leyden, and his situation was compara- 
tively easy until ^oath deprived him of that rela- 
tion in 1756. Gambling agaim reduced him to 
want ; and being thus abandoned to his own im- 
Ijulses, he undertook to gratify a passion for travel- 
ling. Having already passed through the greater 
part of Flanders, he proceeded to Strasbourg, and 
thence to Louvaine, where )ie obtained the degree 
of Baehrior of Fbysic. In this latter city he be- 
came traveliing companion to an Engfish gentleman, 
whom he acoompamed to Geneva, and was then 
recommended as tutor to another dqantryman, a 
youth who, suddenly elevated from the dm of an 
attorney’s clerk to the possession of independent 
fortune, the bequest of a pawnbroker, his unde, 


resolved to see the world. With this child of for- 
tune Goldsmith made the tour of Switzerland, gnd 
jotimeyed into the South of France. At Mammies 
some disagreement, supposed to have been pecu- 
niary, occurred between the pupil and his instruc- 
tor, which ended in the receipt by the latter of a 
small portion of salary, which happened to be due 
to him, and an immediate separation. Thus again 
left to himself, and the world at large, the poet 
^nade his way slowly and unaided through the 
heart of France, and finally arrived at Dover in 
the winter of the year 1758. 

This is a brief outline of the scenes he visited, 
and the course he i>ursued ; Iftit the circumstances 
under which he travelled are still to be told. At 
the moment of his embarkati(kt his supplies were 
limited; these soon failed entirely; and whai ren- 
ders the character of his journey more singu^, is 
the want not of certain but of probable meiuis to 
carry him forward. It is said tliat he set out with 
one shirt, a guinea, and his flute. Twice indeed he 
was foriunate enough t(» fonn connexions by which 
his immediate expenses were defrayed, and a mo- 
derate profit obtained; but for tbc greater part 
of the time he wandered about^ the object of 
collegiate charity where his leammg insured him 
hospitality, and the emulous habits then observed 
in such institutions entitled him to challenge any 
memb^ to the disputation qf a thesis, in which 
he was often as victor rewarded with a prize of 
money. In tlkose districts, liawever, where such 
establishments were not to b^ found, he had to 
seek shelter and a meal by a resource which, how- 
ever interesting it may be to describe, must have 
been very paimul to experience. Among the few 
articles of his travelUug stock was a German flute, 
upon which he was a tolerable performer; so that, 
when all other moans were exhausted, he playod 
the niuludies of his native isle to the peasantry of 
France and Flanders, and thus recommended hiin- 
self ht their benevolence by the charms of murio, 
now mebmcholy and now gay. 

Arrived in Loxidon with only a few pence in his 
pocket, his inin<} became filled with gloomy appre- 
hensions; for English life afforded no such reliefs ' 
to distress as were formetly attainable on the con- 
tinent. He applied to several apothecaries for the 
humfie place of journeyman, but, so rough was his 
appearance, and so broad his Irish accent, that 
ri^cule and insult wei-e generally provoked by his 
appeals. At length a chemist on Fishstreet-hill, 
touched by his forlorn condition and the simplicity 
of his manners, received him into his laboratory, 
and there he ^ontinqed, until he discovered that 
his former benefactor and fellow countryman, Doc- j 
tor Sleigh, was in London* To him ho repaired 
without delay, but the doctor scarcely knew his 
old pupil;— Such,” according to his own words, 

“ is the tax the unfortunate pay to poverty.” When, 
however, a recognition did take place, his heart 
was found as Warm as ever; and the more fortu- 
nate friend, while ho remai^ied in Loudon, shared < 
both his purse and his heart with the poet. 

Through him Goldsmith obtained the place of 
classical assistant in an academy kept by the Rev. 
Dr. Milner, at Peckbam, in Suny, Here he had 
the good mrtune to meet Dr. Griffiths, the pro- 
jector, proprietor, and editor of the Monthly 
Review,” and soon became an author. His first 
publioation, according to some, was ^ The Memoirs 
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of a l^fotastairt pondeiimed to the gaUoys of France 
fovliisR^n^ Written by himself. Translated 
Utm th^ij^guial^ just published at the Hague^ by 
ifa^es WtUington/* This wss printed by E. Billy, 
in 2 vols. Sto., ITJijj, and rewarded with twenty 

fB During this year, tiirough the influ^ce 
Jner^ s hope of success in the medical 
dawned for a moment upon him. He 
lated to a medical situation in India, and 
himself before the College of Sux^eons to^ 
necessaxy examination ; but was ** found 
L^.” He does not appear to have gone 
ik to the academy ; os Dr. Griffiths en^g^ to 
e him board, lod&ing, and a fixed sahury, for 
itributing to the '^Monthly I^view.’’ The terms 
this agreement were reduced to writing, but | 
f Inroken by mutual consent, after a trial of seven or 
eight months. Goldsmith then hired a room im- 
med&tely over Breakneck Steps, in Green Arbour 
Court, iSiowhiU; finished His Enquiry into the 
Present State of Polite Cltemture/’ which wss 
published by Dodsley in 1759^ and became a liberal 
contributor to the magazines 
In the "Critical Review,^* sn article upon some 
miserable tnmslation of "Ovid's Fasti,'' by a pe- 
I dantic senoofmaster, attracted tlie eyes of Smollet, 
then editor of the " British Magazine," who imme- 
I diately sought him out and secured his co-opera- 
iion. His contribaf^c:.o to dlis periodical were 
afterwards collected together, and published in a 
separate volume, wiHi the title of "Essays and 
T^es." Newberxy, the bookseller in St. Paul's 
Churoh-yard, was the lost to engage his services 
for the periodical press, by giving hrm KHM. a year 
to write in the "Public Ledger." The "Chinese 
Letters," afterwards printed by themselves, and 
called the "Citizen of the World," were the fruit 
of this compact. He also started, in 1749, a weekly 
paper, call^ the " Bee," but it proceeded no farther 
than the eigfhth number. 

Removing his lodgings into Wine Office Court, 
Fleet*street, he put* the fioishing touches to the 
"Traveller,” and "Vicar of Wakefield;" yet such 
was his diffidence, that he kept them by him until 
the pressure cl debt compelled liim to resort to tlie 
friendly aid of Dr. Johnson, who exerted himself 
to procure their publication, with equal honour and 
success. Accordmely, the poem was sent frodi the 
press in 1765, and the hovel in 1766 : and it is 
cheering to add, that as the beauty of both compo- 
sitions was oxtraordin:^, ^ their reception was 
xno^ flattering. Tlie " leveller" is a poem which 
delights by a refinement of imagery, aoA a happi- 
ness of expression, such as no author of tliat day 
bad displayed. Upon the melody of its versification 
it .has iNBen vexy properly observed, that Pope had 
f ]0 emopetitor in tbu respect, until Goldsmith ap- 
peared. ,Per]hap$ there is no similar production in 
our langutige "wtuch philosophizes so charmingly; 
and eertaimy^'in point of correct reasoning, Pope 
mast . yield the tmlm to Goldsmitli^ Nor u there 
less to be said M^the "Vicar of Wakefield," a tale 
which bae>ui^; bet^k exceeded in purity of diction, 
a mitoral dioicp variety with 

wMch it pahibilB htofiOlmr clkaraoter. 

It teacdxsi toovtixieft of tomalUy with a 

sitoplielty etoi^ixkto ivhlle it instructs; and 
pownsys the dufles find fbibles ot life with a fide- 
itlytlm least artiflehd WaflboteA 
^ese two pteeeu atokbHihed Ids fame, improved 


his finanees, end enlarged the circle of hisaeqnaint- 
anoes. Beooming a member of the Literary Club, 
he added to an mtimaey with Drs. Johnson and 
Per^, an acquaintance with liord Nugent, Burke, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Ac. Ac., and was employed 
upon several ppcfitable works. Distinguishing what 
he wrote principally for gain, we have to mention, 
a " Life of Beau Nash," and "Selections of English 
Poetry," which were produced duriug the summer 
of 17(^,* while lodgidg at Canonbury House, Isling- 
An. Of the latter performance he was particularly 
vain, for he used to remark, that above all his other 
publications it showed toe strength and propriety 
of bis judgment upon a subject, to the cultivation 
•of which he had devoted twenty years. A "Histoiy 
of England, in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman 
to bis Son," followed, in 2 vols., 8 va, and Vas so 
muck pi'sised for ele^oe and liberality, as to be 
generally ascribed to Lord Lyttelton. A " History 
of Rome," 2 vols., 8 vo.. came out in 1769, a " His- 
tory of England," 2 vois., 8 vo., in 1771 9 which 
Davies the bookseller gave 6902.; the " Life of Bo- 
lingbrokc," and " Parnell's Poems and Life," and a 
History of Greece," 2 vols., 8 vo., in 1773 and 1774. 
Of these, one and all, it may be observed briefly, 
that being expressed with neatness, and condensed 
with fairness, they answered toe purposes for wliich 
they were designed,! and that toe greater part of 
them remain popular to this day. 

Goldsmith's dbmmatic compositions are now to be 
reviewed: they began with toe comedy of the 
"Good-natured Man," acted in Covent-garden, 
Januaipr 29, 1768. Though bearing strong marks 
of genius, and keen strokes of wit, this play was 
not at first by any means so successful as might 
have been expected. Curtailments, however, were 
made, and it soon took high rank on the stage. 
His profits from the third representation and copy- 
right amounted to 500/. But the satisfaction caused 
by this increase of wealth and reputation was con- 
siderably lessened by the severity with which the 
compositiem was criticised in some of the public 
prints. A passion raged at that time in favour of 
sentimental comedies, of which Kelly had just 
then finished a specimeu, entitled " False Delicacy," 
at Drury Lane, where it received a run of patron- 
age which far eclipsed the fortune of Goldsmith’s 
piece. Invidious comparisons were instituted be- 
tween thq two comedies, and some rigid strictures 
passed upon the "Gpod-natured Man," which Gold- 
smith felt with a depth of mortification he could ill 
conceal: from intimate friends be and Kelly now 
became {hissionate enemies. 

From an attic in the libxaiy staircase of toe 
Inner Temple, Goldsmith next descended to an 
elegantly furnished fiMt-floor.4n Brick-ooort, Mid- 
dle Temple, and indulged in habits of ease and 
aflluenoe. lit I7f 0 he gave toe world his " De- 
serted Village," a most polished oompositioxt, which 
had occupied bis constant study for two years. 
The bookseller gave a note for a hundred guineas 
for the copy, which Ghildsmito modestly returned, 
explaining to a friefld that toe sum was more than 
toe honest man could afi^ to give, or any modem 
poetry was worth. He made nis own estimate of 
its wor^ and would only receive at the rate of 
five shillmgs toe coujdet. But toe sa^ was so 
rapid, that in a short tone the bookseller was 
enabled to toow how well he could afford to pay 
toe hundred guineas ; toe original offer was there- 
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fore fulfilled. The Deserted VUla^** was in* 
scribed to Sir Joshua Keynolds ; and ?f there is to 
be any qualification in our tribute of praise^ it can 
only be that there is an evident resemblance be*^ 
tween it and the “Traveller.” The coaecpfei^ of 
the Traveller is more noble» and Ahe ideas in it 
more philosophical and enlat^ ; and yet the ind* 
dents and descriptions of the “ Deseiied Village ” 
are better llfced and offcetier quoted ; its simplicity 
is more natural, its truths mW iciitdly, and 
general tone and expression more ealeulated to 
awaken famiUiir alfecuons, and make a lasting im^^ 
pression on the heart « 

Increased reputation, and even greater wealth, 
were still in store for Goldsmith, and ably did he* 
earn his fruitful liarvest of both, when in 1772 he 
produced his comedy of “^e Stoops to Conquer” 
at Covent Garden Theatre. Strange to say, the 
only question as to the success of this matchless 
piece was entertained before its representation, 
and that by the theatrical critics of the house, and 
even the actors themselves. By these different per- 
sons “ She Stoops to Conquer ” was adjudged more a 
farce than a comedy, and as such predestined to* 
failure ; but the result proved the vanity of crid* 
eiam, and Goldsmith exulted highly in the applause 
the piece received. His receipts were considerable, 
exceeding, with the price of Ahe copyright, 800^. ; 
yet such was the profusion of his liberality to indi- 
gent authors and acquaintances, particularly from 
his own country, that he found himself, before that 
year terminated, involved in all the perplexides of 
debt, and enveloped in the deepest gloom of de- 
spondency and unavailing regret. 

But though Goldsmith was indiscreet, he was 
also industrious : he now undertook to produee for 
the booksellers “ A History of the Earth and Ani- 
mated Nature.” Such a work was certainly not 
the best a^pted to his talents or the nature of his 
studies ; yet he exhibited throughout it the lively 
versatility d his powers ; and if he tailed in teach- 
ing, he succeeded in entertiuning. The learned 
have never expressed a favourable opinion of it, 
and perhaps a summary of all the merit it can pre- 
tend to may be thus briefly made ; — ^it redounded, 
if not to the reputation, at least to the emolument 
of the author, and that was more than one half of 
his object ; and it answered the end of the pub- 
I Usher in selling well. The fkeiUty witht which he 
made his money in this way, induced him topro- 
ject another work of a aimilnr nature, which he 
meant to call a “ Universal Dictionaiy ^ Arts and 
Sciences hnt the booksellers did not approve of 
the plan, and the idea dropped *wiUi the pro- 
speduB. * 

The close of^a chequered life now drew near. 
He had for many years been affected by strangury, 
which increased npon him in palh, as mentol cita- 
tion, provoked by the embarrassment of his amrs, 
disturbed the glMm of his sick chamber. He re- 
viewed the past with bitterness and fear, labouring 
under acute disease, and the weight of heavy debt^ 
which were the aeettinulatio2B of sheer improvi- 
dence. To sneh a pitch was the disorder aggra- 
vated by thus brooding over wasted resources, and 
great advantages misused or tiirOwn away, that he 
foU into a nervous foveri which superinduce violent 


fold ^ remorse, and drove him to declare hisdie- 
mut of life. ; In this state he consnltod an old 
friend, Mrt. Hawes, the apothecary, and expressed 
an ea^r desire to try Jameses fever powders. T|ie 
visitor opposed the idea urgently ; and, when lie 
found himself unlikely to prevail, begged that he 
would at least call ip The request was 

complied with, and Mr. Hawes’ opinion strongly 
confirmed by Dr. Fordyee ; but, deaf to all entreaty 
^md advice, Goldsmith persist^ in his resolution* 
He took the medicine, and died prematurely at the 
age of forty-five. Every attention was paid to him 
in his last moments, but no art could counteract 
the effects of his own perversfiness. An interment 
in Westminster Abbey, sniiable to the reputation 
of the author, and the cliaraet^ of his firiends, was 
projected, but hastily abandone^i as soon as it was 
disebvered tliat he had died deeply in debt. If the 
same moral test had been enforc^ upon all sunilar 
occasions, there would be fewer graves of great 
men in Westminster Abbey. Goldsmith was buried 
in the Temple churrii-yard, in the presence Of a 
few private friends. 

A marked distinction is to be drawn between 
Oliver Groldsmith as a man and as an author. In 
the former we see little to admire, and much 
to condemn ; weakness, vanity, and imprudence 
are in that portrait predominant ; but Oliver Gold- 
smith, as an author, is jgstly entitled to the 
highest meed of praise. Whether in prose or 
poetry, he is equally excellent ; and no better ex- 
ample of a style at once purely English and classi- 
cal can be desired than is furnished by his pages, 
Gentle and htNnane, ho never has any desire but 
to please and improve ; he walks in paths tliat 
are always flowery and healthful, and never sf»eks 
to rise by unprecedented efforts, or to surprise 
by unusual effect-4. Natu/e is his guide and com- 
panion, and she is uniformly equable and cheer- 
ing. Perhaps no writer was ever more felicitous 
in the measure of his art; for he abounds in wit 
and humour, without ever verging on tho asperi- 
ties of satlw', and is indefatigable in exposing vice, 
without once ppurtraying crime in fiUse colours. 
This is the mastery of art ; for it not unfrequently 
happens that a glowing description of the delusive 
sna^ by which the wicked are led into their ex- 
cesses, induces others tp tamper with dangerous 
pleasures, fW>m a vain idea that they may touch 
one extremity of evil, and notwithstanding keep 
the other for removed. But Chddsmith is a writer 
in whom aU readers delight, because they feel that 
he is to be trusted without reserve ; and in tinth, 
he is as purr in tlpught as in expression ; his 
written nature is unexceptionably amiablo; the 
kindliest spirit and bUndest humour animate every 
page; thpn is a mingled mce and strength, an 
elegance and a simplicity in his compositions, which 
no other* author exhibits with the same never- 
foiling fertility and refinement. Such was the 
variety of his powert, and such the felicity of his 
perfonnanceB, that he always seemed to excel in... 
whatever be last attempted ; and thus the gene- 
rality of readers may be always allowed to doubt 
whether in poetry he rivalled the melody of P^ope, 
more thfl-n in prose he emulated the simplicity of 
> Addison. 
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a ,^omi6 'winter and not «x^ 
or thei powara of 
)|^^ aa^ rivals was a native of Tniro^ in 
'|jp^wi(ti> l^e precise daio of bis birth lias now 
4lmvered, but it is genmlly supposed to 
,|i^e , taken place during the year 17‘2L The family 
Jwaa tobl^r respectabli and estated; bis hiihet, 

' 4 * 0 ^ £wte, enjoyed *the posts of commissioner of 
pnae office and hue contract^ and represented 
in parliament; and hia mother was de- 
lIceifiM from the families of Dhioly and Goodere, 
to whose joint estates , she snoeeeded upon the 
deatSi of the last male ht'irs^Sir John Dinely 
Gbodere, Bart.4.aiim Samuel GooiPe!re» ^-9 Captain 
of his Majesty^s ship’Ruby, wlm fought a barba* 
rous duetf id which the one felt and the survivor 
was exeeuted for murder. Young Foote received 
his education at Worcester College^ formerly called 
Gloucester Hall> Oxford, which stands indebted 
both fcNt its foimdadon aud altered name, to the 
liberality of Sir Thomas Cooks Winford, Bart., who 
was his seeoud oonsin. One of his college pranks 
has bSefi recorded:-*" Observing that the rope of 
tbs chapel bdil was allowed to hang near to the 
ground in an openespaoe where the cows were 
sometimes tumed for the night, he liung a wfsp of 
Straw to the end of it; the unavoidable consequence 
was, that some one of the animals wes sure to seize 
the straw in the course of the night, and thus cause 
the b<dl to toll. A solemn consultation was held, 
and the provost undertook with the sexton to sit 
' up in the chapel all night, for the puroose of catch- 
ing the deliu^mit. They took their dicary station; 
at the midnight bdnr the beli tolled as before: out 
rushed the two wWtelimen, one of/ whom, seizing 
the C0W in the da^ thought he had caught a gen- 
tleman cqiamafneKi dfhile the doctor, grasping the 
animal by a diffierent ^rt of its body, exclaimed 
that he was convinced the postman was the rogue, 
for be felt his horn. Ligllts were speedily brought, 
a^ disclosed the nature of the jest, winch sqrved 
Cteford in lau|^ter for a week.’’ . 

An idle atudefit» Foote removed to London, and 
IHTOposed te be ii lawyer in the Temple, but paid 
nh attention to dny other serious pursuit 

JffSt^vgavc .hhns^ up to a life of pleasure; with all 
)^;vtvaeit^ d^essness peculiar to his cha- ' 
jmeter* ^His dibit literary labour was a pamphlet 
't|^t|tl«EK^in.dedince his uncie.Goodhere, who was 
III bidsonfor dte muHer of his bmtlier. Fm* this 
His related, that "when he 
wen'^ 'th wimes of his task, he was 

dtteed ilw^l)^ aa te!; be obliged te wear bu boats to 
atoekin^. Having got tlie 
[.nteheyllte beimli npair <ot stockings at a ihop as 
' Wh^iataly -after, meeting a 
ceuple oi was easdy persuaded 

to While die 

wine ^as ^af Ids friends 

6Xfdshn«d^^iW»g^P^^i^P^ You 

seem to <No,’ replied the 

wh, .nevmr wear 

'4my at dds'tlgtewf^'tbl^ 

Hot the eventegt^peit;w(|«^^ 


poK^aae) 1 am jdwra. vinOTlded with a pair for 
the occasion.”* tn jms vatit cmer be obtained 
all that convivial sympathy and applause, which a 


b'vely flow of eloquence and rare poirars of volatile 
humour sddom fail to excite. In 1741 he married 
and spent the honey moon in Comwall with bis 
father, who soon after died. A short period sufficed 
to exhaust his patrimony. The pecuniary emhar- 
*ras8roents of the mother and son are attested by 
the celebrated correspondence given in the jest- 
books, which is quite authentic, but rather too 
laconically expresseA An authentic copy is sub- 
joined :»*- 

"Dear Sam — I am in prison for debt; como and 
assist your loving mother, E. Foote.” 

" Dear Motbbr— So am I; which prevents his 
*duty being paid to his loving mother by her affec- 
tionate son, ^ Sam. Foote. 

P. S . — I have sent my attorney to assist you ; in 
the mean time, let uj^ hope for better days.” 

It was in this state of things that Foote tumed his 
thoughts to the theatre, as the place most likely to 
supply him promptly with the means of living. 

I Actors of genius are often the last to discover 
the style in which nature destines them to excel, 
and Foote, amongst others, is an instance to pime 
the truth of tlie remark, for he made his first 
appearance on the stage in tlie character of Othello. 
That he gave little satisfaction in teagedy may be 
easily conjectured, and that he should soon tire of 
it was natural. He was quick, however, in disco- 
vering his genuine vein: during the year 1747, he 
opened tlie little theatre in the Haymarket, with a 
dramatic entertainment of his own composition, 
entitled the " Diversions of a Morning,” which was 
acted before crowded audiences for forty days. 
This piece has never been printed: it consisted of 
detached scenes, into which were introduced imita- 
tions of several iiidividhals who were then well 
known about London, for oddity of manner or of 
charaeterfi or mode of living. AH these l^oote 
mocked and teolc-oflbhimself, with matchless effect; 
he not only caught the tone of voice and style of 
dress and^ action, but even succeeded in disguising 
his figure so as to resemble exactly the persons of 
his various subjects. The principal performers of 
the day were accurately mimicjted; and Woodward, 
the physician, and Chevalier Taylor, the oculist, 
stood amongst the prommeut of the select carica- 
tures. • 

The novelty of this undertaking occaraoned as 
much excitement, as the daring personalities on 
wbkh its popularity rested begot serious opposi- 
tion. The ]^UCe xnagistmtes of Westminster at- 
tempted to step tlie tierforinance, under the act of 
paruament for limiung the number of theatres; ; 
but the ciiiTOOt of general patronage embolWed { 
the isinovatpi^ te defy the law, hy altering his adver- 
tfsement into a notice of "Mr. Foote giving Tea to | 
bis Friends.” The .teletext answered the purpose, i 
and he was suffered to proceed without iiitermp* 
idon, Ls 174d>be brought forwaid the "Auction 
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of Pietum^^ in which the chief chatraotm frohi 
red iife were Cooke, an auctioneer ; Henlen the 
woU^hnown orator ; and Sir Thomaa de Vdl| a 
juetiM of the peace for Westminster. This oom^ 
poeation was never pnntud, nor can the loss of it 
be much regretted ; for out of all dramas he 
did pubHsh, but one retain*^ i place on the stage ; 
and the reason is evident. Writicn for ephemeral 
purposes, copying personal cccgntrlcitios, and de- 
pending fur success upon the art of the actor, in-« 
stead of the point of the dialogue, or the interest ' 
of the plot, those pieces could only be understood 
by a key, and lost all attraction as soon as the hap- 
less objects of their satire withdrew from the pnblio 
eye, or ceasod to be marked as the originals of the 
imitation. 

Per&evering in his oourso, he had the ^ Knights” 
ready for the season of 17^3, and iu the lour cha- 
racters of Sir Penurious Trifle, an incessant prater 
of stale stories, Sir Gregory Gazette, an insatiable 
caterer of news, without the capacity to understand 
the must familiar paragraph, and a courting couple, 
Tim and Miss Suck, aflbrded the usual meaaure of 
oiitortaiument. The flnalo of this piece was ren- 
dered excessively ridiculous by a burlesque upon 
thenCalinn Opera, in a vocal concert between two 
cats. His reputation was now established upon a 
money-making basis ; but baviflg had the good for^ 
tune to fall in for a large legacy, he abandoned the 
Haymarket Theatr(% and led the life of a voluptu- 
ary for five years. When his money was all squan- 
dered, he n'tiirned to the royal theatres, appearing 
111 little sketchy pieces of his own composttiun. 
This change was almost necessarily marked by 
some impi'oveineuts in the construction of his 
dramas; he now filled up his secnes with olia- 
raoters more appropriately selected, and storios 
more artistically told. ^ Taste,” a comedy in two 
acts, was the first of the periomiances thus r'flered 
to the public iu nnd >\as mteuded to €xpost> 
the impositions practised under the patronage of 
that folly for articles of virtd, which was so much 
in vogue about this period. But whether the 
audieuces were too infatuated with the prevailing 
fashion, or whether they did not choose to see the 
author deviate from caricaturing men to ridiculing 
of things, certain it is that “Taste” met with a 
very indifferent reception. For the first night or I 
two the opposition was oousiderable, and during | 
the whole run, which was by nt means a long one, 
the applause was neither loud nyfr hearty. .Still it 
should not be omitted tliat Foote's view uf,the sub- 
ject was correct, and his treatment of it humourous, 
lie gave the profits of the piece to W orsdale, the 
painter and actor, as an adcnowledgmont of the 
talent he displayqfl in the part of Lady Pentweasle. 

“ The Englishman in Paris,” a comedy in two j 
acts, followed, at Covent Garden ^n the same year, j 
and mot with highly favourable hearers, Macklin, 
for whose benefit it was produced, and his daughter, i 
were the original Buck and Lucinda; hut Foote 
himself assumed the former part during the season, ! 
and it then became a dispute Imongst the critics, 
which of the two did greater justice to it. 

During the next two years he seems to have 
been remiss ratlier as an author, his entertain- 
ment for 1764 couaisting only of a revision of the 
“ Knights,” which he now brought out at Drury- 
lane : iu 1765 he had nothing to offer. For 1766, 
however, he prepared the “Englishman Returned 


fWA Baris/* a comedy in two acts, whldh im « 
se^el to the “EngUshman in Part%** tt wai 
aetbd at Covent Garden with great advantage, and 
has received the praise of heing more dramatiei 
varied, and complete than any of the preceding 
nieoea. “ The Author/* a comedy in two acts, waa 
his novelty at Covent Garden for 1767. In this 
piece he returned to personality, and caricatured 
the family pride of Mr. Aprice, a Welchman, under 
the nick-name of Cadwallader, with such pungent) 
fidelity, that a complaint was mado to the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the peiformanco interdicted. 
The “ Author,” however, cldliys the distinction of 
^having been occasionally revived. It was during 
* this year that Foote went toDublui along with Tate 
Wilkinson: their united inimtAy attracted large 
audiences. On this occasion Wilkinson mimicked 
even his companion, who, with the usual tjhin- 
skinnednesB of the professed jester, did not rriish 
the joke, and said it was the only attempt of his 
friend which did not succeed. At the < nd of this 
year, we find Foote engaged in a totally new spo- 
^cuiatiun in the Irish capital. He set up as a for- 
tune-teller, in a room hung wifli black cloth, and 
lighted by a suigle lantern, the light of which was 
scrupulously kept from his face : he succei^ded so 
far, it is said, as to realise on some occasions dOl, 
a-day, in half-crowns from each dupe. Two years 
after, when out at the elbows egaiu in London, he 
' paid his first visit to Scotland, borrowing a hundred 
pounds from Garrick to ddray^lic expenses of liis 
journey. He was well recoil I in Edinburgh 
society, and by the public lu gent ral. 

Improvidence and oiubarrassmont had now kept 
liiiti systt^raaticully in a disgraceful extreme of 
debt and pc^rsecutioii. The perplexity of his affairs 
grew BO tnu'k in 1760, th«it. as a speculation for n*- 
trieting himself, hi opened the Haymarket Theatre 
during the hummor months ; a practice so succeHs- 
lul tliat it has never since been abandoned. He 
began this new tack with the “ Minor,” a comedy 
in acts; uad, although Ins company was as 
indiffci'cnt ae tt was hastily collected togotlicr, this 
play drew him fuH houses for fivo-and-thirty suc- 
cessive nights, and remained for many years after 
a standard piece at tlie winter houses. His own 
l>ei*soQificationH were the principal attractions in it, 
and the reader may therefore desire to know, that 
m the cliaracters of Mr. Smirk, an auctioneer 
named Langford was ridiculed ; of Mrs. Cole, thc» 
well-known Mother Douglas was taken off ; and of 
Shift, George Whitfield, the popular methodist, 
was burles(;uod. The coarse humour tlius applied 
I to the sect of whicUtWhitfield was an ornament, 

I created violent outcries and much controversy : 
his flock, however, could have felt but little of the 
stigma, as they liave never been theatrical visitors; 
and Fuote,^i‘mting by the BcandaJ, cared little for 
anythmg rise. There is an anecdote told of this 
piece which seems worth extracting. When the 
play was finished for the stage, Foote sent a cojiy 
of it to the Archbishop of canterbury, requesting 
that if his Grace idmuld see any thing objection- 
able in it, he would exercise a free use of his pen, 
eiUier in the way of erasure or correction. The 
Archbishop, however, returned it ontouebod, as- 
signing as a reason to a friend, that ho was sure 
the wit had only laid a trap for him, and that if he 
had put his hand to the manuscript, either for eor^ 
rection or objection, the publicatiou would have 
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hem edvm&mk pe the world #a ^ oorreoled and 
< ]^|Mtfod% th»fmabyhisGrao6t|i6Are^ 

: ofCiatertojr.** 

, Foote Ddw rteolyod to oettle faimaelf ymxity in 
ilie Hmotarket Theatre as soon as the winter 
eiteldiimm dosed ; and so well did the sclieme 
pemrvif^ that he persevered in it uniformly down, to 
the season beftnre his death, and as regularly de- 
rivtsd from it a considerable income. Fortune, 
l^weveTj never availed him much ; a slave to his 
pasdimsi the more he got the more he spent ; and, 
tl)erd(»*e, the longer be lived, tlie more deeply he 
sunk into emborias^nfenta. 

In l^e summer of 17^2 he stood forward pre- 
pared with two plays, the ‘^Orators” and the' 
** Liar,^ both comedies in three acts. The former 
met with a good reception, but the representation 
of latter was deferred nixtii the following winter, 
when it was birought out at doven^ Garden, and 
gave but UtUe satmaotion. it/is a borrowed plot 
from several hands, which has since been reduced 
to a farce, and under that tjtle been frequently 
revived by John Palmer,: Ivho obtained singulai’, 
praise for his acting in it. llovertiug to the Ora- 
tors,*’ itds to be added that, as he was still under 
the power of the mamstrates, Foote thought it 
prudent to advertise mis entertainment as ** Lec- 
tures on English Ontt^ ry,” and in truth the first 
act of the " Orators^* fully justified the announce- 
ment It was little more than a disquisition on 
Styles of elocution, interspersed With personal imita- 
tions. The seco^ act omitained a humorous trial 
of the Cock-lane ghost, and the last, a portraiture 
of the noted Robin Hood Society. A leading per- 
sonification in connection with the ghost was in- 
tended to be Dr. Johnson; and in the society 
Sheridan was taken off, and George Falkner, a I 
Dublin printer and alderman, who had pushed 
himself into^notoriety as the proprietor of an Irish 
newspi^ier. Johnson preserved his dignity from 
public exposure by ;v stroke of characteristic deci- 
sion. Dining one da> at the house of Davies, the 
bookseller, he was informed of the design entertained 
by Foote, and knowing very well the kind of re- 
monstrance to which alone the mimic was acoessi- 
bl^ he asked his host if he knew the common price 
of an oak stiok. Beitm answered, sixpence, he 
said, Why, tlien, sir, ^ve me leave to send your 
servant to purohMft me a shilling one. I’ll have a 
double quantity, for 1 am determined the fellow 
shell not teike mo off with impunity.” Fqote soon 
received information of this avowal of the Hercn- 
leaii lexicographer, and was further told that it 
was Johnson’s intention "ta plant himself in the 
front ^ the stage-box on the first night of the 
prcfosed play, and if any buffoon attempted to 
mimic him, to^spring fbrwavd on the stage, knock 
him dovm in the face of the audtenc^, and then 
a^eol to th^' common feelings and protedioa.” 
It fr iihnost nmieflessary to add, that Jolinson’s 
chicaeter wte Johnson was not an ad- 

fi^FiSr jof l^is termed his mimicry not a 

power^ but a ‘^vieef^teld alleged riiat he was not 
good at lU wide, he said, to take off any 
OBO imiesi Ite m s((l^ peenharity. He 
allowed, hoisevmy witi Mility of ideas, 

a eonsldemddoeatsnt^m and was **for 

ohstreperote brewd/fitead iiidrih 
«The first Wis in emn- 

pfmy'with'ftetf^^:ilR.,fi^^ 'Having no 


good opinion of the felkw, 1 was resolved not to 
be pleased ; and it is very difficult to please a man 
agwnst his will. I went on eating my dinner pretty 
sullenly, affecting not to mind him. But the dog 
was so very commsl, that 1 was obliged to lay down 
my knife and fork, throw myself back in my chair, 
and fiyrly laugh it out.” He also told the follow- 
ing anecdote, still more strongly ilhistrativje of the 
power of the wit Amongst the many and various 

i modes which he tried of getting money, he became 
'a partner with a small-beer brewer, a^ he was to 
have a share of the profits for procuring customers 
among his numerous acquaintance. Fitzherbeit 
was one who took his small beer, but it was so bad ' 
tliat the servants resolved not to drink it They 
were at some loss hew to notify their resolution, 
being afraid of offending their master, who they 
knew liked Foote much as a companion. At last 
they fixed upon a little black boy, who was rather 
a favourite, to be their deputy, and deliver their 
remonstrance ; and having invested him with the 
whole authority of the kitchen, he was to inform 
Mr. Fitzherbert, in all their names, upon a certain 
day, that they would drink Foote’s small beer no 
longer. On that day Foote happened to dine at 
Fitzherbert’s, and the boy, who served at table, 
was so delighted with Foote’s stories, that when he 
went down stairs, fie told them, * This is the finest 
man 1 have ever seen. I will not deliver your 
message. 1 will drink his small beer.’ ” Falknca^ 
was lampooned, but bad his revenge. A signal 
boaster, and intense lover of fame, he was so deeply 
offended with the liberties thus taken with his 
favourite airs, that he took advantage of a profes- 
sional visit wMoh Foote soon after paid at l^blin, 
to institute an action for libel in the court of King’s 
Bench. The offender for a while pretended to re- 
sist the proceedings, but finding it probable that 
the business would run hard with him he slipped 
back to England, and left his hail to pay the penal- 
ties of their bond for his appearance at the trial. 
This breach of confidence was loudly and deserv- 
edly censured ; but the stain been in a great 
degree wiped away by a prevailing belief that he 
subsequently refunded the money. Here» too, it may 
be observed, that although Foote’s vices are by all 
declared to have been numerous, their enormity 
has been somewhat mitigated by the credit he re- 
ceived fer the possesrion of many virtues ; liko 
other squanderers, « he was not incapable of gene- 
rosity. Falkner, it should be added, obtained 
libem s^tisfaetion ; he had his damages paid, and 
boasted that he had kicked Foote publicly. Dr. 
Johnsoa’la redhark on this indignity was bitter 
® Why,” siud he^ ^ Foote imist he rising in the 
world ; when be was in England, ^o one tnought it 
worth while to kick him.” 

For the threJ next, seasons, ^^Thd Mayor of 
GarratL” the “ Patron,” and the Commissary,” 
were suWsrively prodimed with the happiest effect. 
Of the first, wmen was called a comedy, but like 
all the series, is wfiy a ffivoa in two acts, it vrill 
be enough te memioii, that it is genuine in its 
drdllezy, and has remained a constant fisvouxite 
wHb the pulffio down te the present day. We are 
told that Foote’s Major Sturgeon was inimitable, 
and also that Jerry Sneak has been the maater- 
pieoe of many snbseqoeiit actors. “The Patron” 
was borrowed, frinn MarmontePs Tales,” and ap- 

plied te IHeleombe^ tiutt stnmgs cimipoimd 0^ 
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wit And frivolity, fashion and talent 'Hiis triAe, 
FootOi in tiie d^ieatkm to Lord Gower, deelares 
to be the best of all he had written down to the 
date of its appearance. The *^Ck)mn^iH8ary’’ abonnds 
with veins of the same personal and general ridi- 
cule which made the preceding pieces so popular, 
and is chiefly remarl^ble for uie introduction of 
the celebrated Ame, under the name of Dr. Cat- 
gutt Could any merit prove a^neld from satire, 
we most accomplished musician ilie English nation , 
could then boast of would certainly have stood re- ^ 
spected and untouched $ hut wit and mimicry have 
always been unsparing. 

The year 1766 was to Foote an era of great revo- 
lutions. Be^g on a visit at the Earl of Mex- 
borough’s country-seat, he fell from a horse and 
fractured his leg so severely in two places that 
amputation was required to save his life. He bore 
the operation with fortitude and jocularity : at first 
it appeared to augur frtally for his professional 
fortune, and enemies were not wanting who ex- 
claimed upon the fitness of that retribution which 
had maimed the mimic of cripples, as for instance, 
Falkner, the Dublin alderman, who wanted a leg. 
Food's imitation of the old man’s lameness was 
considered about the best feature of the personifica- 
tiou. Mocking, therefore, was liere shown to be 
catching ; but there is nothii% like suffering in 
good company. Foote recovered his health and 
spirits, and the Duke of York, who happened to be 
at the Earl of Mexborough’s at this conjuncture, 
took such an interest in bis case as to patronise an | 
application he made for a patent. A suit thus I 
favoured soon found grace : Foote’s fall took place 
in February, and in July a patent was made out, 1 
by the terms of which he was autliorised to build a 
theatre in the city and liberties of Westminster, 
and therein exhibit perfoniiances from May 14 to 
September 14, during each year. Emboldcnod by 
grant, he bought and pulled down the old 
house, and quickly built a new theatre, which was 
thrown open to the poblic in May 1767. 

The new establishment flourished rapidly, but it 
was not mitil the summer of 1770 the pro* 
prietor came forward with a novelty of his own 
composition, and that gained no popularity. It 
was entitled " The Lame Lover/’ and had an ap- 
propriate character for the author, in the person of 
Sir Luke Limp. “ Piety in Pattens,” however, his 
next production, which was first acted in 1773, but 
never printed, fully compensated for this failure ; 
there is a long account of it in the **Bipgraphia 
Dramatica,” according to which the piece was 
styled a sentimental comedy, and v/ka introduced 
in an entertainment called “ Wie Primitive Puppet- 
show,” The noqplty of a design which undertook 
to put down the prevailing rage for such sentimen- 
tal comedies as “ False Delicacy^” &c., brought a 
crowd around the house that rendered the Hay- 
market impassable for more than on hour. The 
doors were broken open, and great numbers en- 
tered the theatre without pajmg any thing for 
their admission. Hats, swords, canes, cloaks, &c. 
were lost among the mob ; ladies fainted, Ac. Ac., 
and shai^rs triumphed. The entertainment was 
divided into three parts, viz., an oration, a com^y, 
and a scene with Punch. 

Proceeding with ^e list of Foote’s plays, accord- 
ing to the order in which they were acted or 
printed, we find ** The Banlmipt” attracting great 


applause in 1776: it was a corned v excellent b its 
object, and strong b characters. The Devil upon 
Two Sticks,” an extremely popular comedy, printed 
I b 1776, is memorable for a personification of Sir 
I WDliam Browne, then president of tlie College of 
I SuigeoDS, who took the ridicule so good-naturedly 
that he disarmed even the parent satirist. For 
I while praises of the peidbmiance were re-echoed 
from all parts of the town, Sir William sent a card 
I ta Foote, complimenting him on the accuracy of .i> 
the imitation in general, but reminding him that 
he had forgotten the doctor’s niuif, which was for- 
warded ns a present. “ Thtf ^aid of Bath,” also 
^printed in 1778, can hardly be supposed to have 
* failed, when it is stated that the circumstances of 
the piece were generally knowfi to bo real ; and 
that Mr. Long, who left the great heiress, Miss 
Tilney Long, late Mrs. Wellesley Pole, a formne 
of 200,006^., was the hero of the story. No)» in 
the printed volumes come the “ Nabob,” and the 

Cozeners,” both good and successful pieces. Mr, 
Simons, in the latter, was accepted as a satire upon 
,Dr. Dodd. 

Hitherto the Ucentionsness of Foote’s theatrical 
caricaturing had flourished without inteantption, 
but it was now destined, like every thing human, 
to receive the bridle of adversity ; and such was 
the severity of the apjdication, that what remained 
to him of life was embittei'od the change. About 
the year 1773, the nt)tccl Duchess of Kingston was 
a topic of general conversation ; and Foote, evt*r 
prompt to avail himself of a unscrujmlouBly 
brought her grace under the chai*acter of Lady 
Kitty Crocodile,* into a new comedy, entitled the 
“ Trip to Calais,” upon the composition of wliieh 
he was then employed. Taking care to give pub- 
licity to Ins intentions, itroposals of a ]>ecumary 
compeiifiatinn for sopprcBsiug the exposure were 
entered into. He fjksked 2006/,, and was offer«?d 
1500/., but the negociation broke ofl', and the lady 
I’esorted pn)tcction to the Lord Chamberlain. 
Over him her iritluencc prevailed : the character 
was bflicially ' iterdicted, and Foote was forced to 
condense all the innocent parts of the ** Trip to 
Calais ” into a new piece, which he called ” The 
Capuchins,” and made attractive by advertising, 
after bis fashion, the chaHliCters, and amongst them 
a friend to her grace, the Rev. Mr. Jackson, who, 
in 1795, committed suicide while under a charge 
of high treason at Dublin. 

Whilo the fate of the ” Trip to Calais” remained 
undecided, the propriety of the Lord Chamberlab’s 
interference was discussed b a public epistoli^ 
controversy, reniOrkaVle for the gross violence with 
which it was waged, and the ahotnbablo vilifica- 
tions with which it abounded. One homble impu- 
tation tliuB bruited acquired a fatal colouring, from 
a prosecution which was soon after instituted 
against Foote for unnatural crimbality with a dis- 
carded servant, ,ln subjoining the fact of his 
acquittal, in full aocor^ce with the opinion of 
tlie presiding judge, it is but fair to expl^ that 
the affair was genendly supposed to have originated 
in malice. Nor was his personal bearbjg, that lut 
criterion, barren of evidence for believing him in- 
nocent of such inbray : his vivacity flagged under 
the odium ef suspicion, his mind became percept- 
ibly troubled, and his health rapidly decayed. He 
never after faced an audience with confidence. 
Urged by the weight of these afflictions, be ffls- 
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poB^ oC hb to Mr. Gplman the etder^ for 

an annuity of and moB^epecieJi privileges as 
an aetor.' But he waa, in every respect incapable 
of his former exertions: in tlie course of a few 
months he was seized With paralysis on the stage, 
nod though he found himself sufhciently recovered 
to extend the remainder of the summer at Brighton, 
he could never once resume his profession. As iiie 
winter ^proached, his physicians recommended a 
warmer climate, and he repaired to Dover, wifh 
the intention of passing into the south of Fmnce. 
That journey, however, was not to be performed: 
he fell into a secontifrti October 1, 1777i aad quietly 
expired during the course of the day. His body^ 
was conducted to London, and honoured with a 
public funeral in Westminster Abbey. The grave j 
IS indicated by no stone, nor has any memorial of 
hisjiarae been erected in the fabric. 

Over and above the dramatfo' pieces already 
mendoned in this sketch, Foote pCt his name to a 
work entitled the “Comic Theatre;**' taken from 
the French, and published in Uve vote. 12ma 
during the year 1702 ; bi#iOut of the sixteen plaj^, 
it contains, onl}' one, “ The Young Hypocrite,** is 
understood to have been his composition. Of his 
own works^ printed in four vols. 12mo. to the num- 
ber of six a^-twenty, “The Mayor of Garratt** 
alone rett-iins rank on the modem stage: it is 
therefore n^asonabto to infer that, whatever popu- 
larity his productions attained, was occasioned by 
toe subtle mimicr/ of their singular author, and 
not by the talent with which he wrote. No fol- 
lower has surpassed him in reputation; he was 


perfectly a Proteus in ol^mges and imitations, and 
is described to us danchig from character to cha- 
racter, and person into person, with too BgUity of 
a puppet. Metamorphosts seems no fable vtoen we 
read of toe simulations practised by Foote ; he was 
an automaton of Pythagorean transmigrations. But 
at this praise his panegyric ceases : the actor was 
inimitable, the man insufferable. A spendthrift in 
fortune, and prodigal in talent, he prostituted his 
» powers to gain, and cared nothing for toe effect of 
his performances beyond toe amount of money 
which they brought to his purse. Moral or im- 
moral, he would make any hit that would tell ; and 
altoouj^ his writings may not offend with tlie 
grosser vices of our early dramatists-wilthough his 
dialogue does not abound with profane oaths and 
naked obscenity, the spirit of his compositions will 
be found to have been more treacherously injurious. 
His language was defamation, and his actions were 
crimes ; his wit poison, and his sport death. He 
pounced upon his victim aS a cat paws a mouse, 
with humorous eccentricity. HoiV he uould have 
been bribed not to expose the Duchess of Kingston 
has been related ; and how he could be deterred 
from mocking others through fear of a beating, 
Dr. Johnson rendered notorious. Can any conduct 
then, be more frigidly heartless, or any vice more 
meanly abject ? Yet was his address so arch, and 
his flattery, so fine, his conversation so prompt, 
fertile, and jocose, and his every point so brilliantly 
keen, that he was the delight of society, and a 
charm to all who heard him. Such is the magic of 
the mind ; Foote was the Harlequin of Genius. 


PITl, EARL OF CHATHAM. 


Thb Pitts did not appear as a family before the 
seventeenth century, when toey be^n to sow the 
seeds of political powen* in the foulest parts of the 
constitution. Considering the character of the great 
genius they produced in Lord Chatham, this origin 
is curious. Their names are to be found iu the lists 
of almost every parliament, summoned at and after 
the Revolution, for such boroughs as Old Sarum, 
Corfe Castle, and Wareham, beginning with Tho- 
mas Pitt, who sat for thq,flrst,of thdse small places 
intlie Convention Pariiament of 1688. ThisTl^mas 


Pitt was goveruoi' of Madras, and Jamaica, and 
Teatjsed a large fortune. He .purdiased- while 
abroad a large diamond for 20,408^.;^ which he sold 
to toe King of France' for flve ton^ that sum. 1 1 
was at one time rumoured tbat^ Mr. Pitt had got 
potoeasion of this stone by unfair means, and Pope 
pefsidariaed toe Randal in the couplet:— 


*• Atleep tuod naked aa au lodjan lay, 
An honest iketor stole a gem away.^ • 


1 


Uhisiiately Mr.. Pitt printed an account of the 
maniwm whfolt he obtained toe diamond, which 
seems to have He died in 1738^ 

leaving as ton, Robert Pitt, of Bocounoc, 

in Cornell. {Thn nenthid son of this Robert, and 
oonsoqnto% pf i^verxior as he used 

to be Bari of 

CStot^iam, Who ^ Um to tito partoh of St, James, 
^jssunhtiiter; I788i Estorihg upon 

thefoundati^/4^jHiii:ii^^ age, he 

for 


Lord Lyttelton; Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Hol- 
land; Sir Charles Haiibury Williams, the poet; and 
Fielding, the novelist. His luaater was Dean Bland, 
who is reported to have frequently pointed him 
out to visitors as a young prodigy. In his eighteenth 
year, he was sent to Trinity College, Oxford, and 
there distinguished himself befoi'e a twelvemonth 
had elapsed, by a Latin poem on tlie death of 
Geoige I., which was printed by the University, 
with several others upon the same subject. 

At this early period, the gout, a disorder heredi- 
tary in his family* began to make those attacks 
*up(m his constitution from which he afterwards 
suffered so severely. It was in consequence of this 
affliction, that he was obliged to abandon toe uni- 
versity without a degree, and for some allevia- 
tion of his pains in^a milder climate. Thus he 
travelled into France and Italy; and, although 
not materially relieved in heaJto, refhied his man- 
ners and enriched his mind by a .large fond of 
usefol information. Returning to England, he was 
flrs''*«^ccted for the family borough of Old Samm, 
in February 1735, and about the same time, as his 
fortune was nnatl, amounting •only to lOO^. a-year, 
obtained a cometey in the Blues. Taking his seat 
with toe opposition, he delivered his maiden speech 
upon the same occasion with fais former school- 
fellow, Lyttelton, the one movhig and the otoer 
sectmdingan address of congratulation to the king, 
upon toe marriage of the Prince of Wales, to 
umoto party he hod attached himself. 

|lis spirit and devotion to the cause he had 
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espoused in poHtics soon mfide him so remarkablo, 
that Sir Eobori Walpole thought it worth his while 
to abuse bis authorily as a ntmlster dismissing 
the young patriot from arsiiy. Amdngstan 
independent people, an mdigniiy this hind only 
adds importanoo tq the person whom it is attempted 
to injure or demde. Pitt*s talents wem quickened 
into bolder activity, and he found his Joss honour- 
ably compensated by the sympafo uf his country- 
men. He was warmly noticed ^ Lord Ct»bham, a, 
popular general, who had been treated in tlie same 
arbitrary way by the' minister: he was eulogised 
by tlie poets*, and ranked among the most pro- 
mising men of the day. That his position was 
already commanding, and his proceedings formida- 
ble, is sufficiently proved by the angry attacks made 
upon his capacity and conduct in the ministerial 
paper of the time. There he is alluded to as a 
young man only just brought into the house, and 
already holding himself equal to Tally in eloquence, 
and to the oldest senators in reputation and expe- 
rience. The youth against whom such sarcasms 
wero levelled, must have supplied no common 
evidence of energy and ambition. 

At length the disagreements between the Prince 
of Wales and his father ran into such extremes, 
that the former was deprived of his apartments in 
St. James’s Palace, and compdiled to form a sepa- 
rate household in Leicester-square. Upon this 
establishment Lyttleton was made private secre- 
tary, and Pitt groom of tlie bedchamber. From 
this period he became a constant speaker in the 
house, and was even accustomed to reply to Sir 
Robert Walpole. An estimate of the character of 
his eloquence was soon, therefore, publicly formed, 
from which we learn, lhat his voice was sonorous, 
his delivexy flowing, his manner warm and impres- 
sive, his style forcible, and his matter convincing. 
At this time the oratory of the House of Com- 
mons was declamatoty I'ather than argumentative; 
and more polished than pointed; consequently he 
was amongst the first who rested on direct reason- 
ing and facts. Still he had much to cope with; his 
forward abjUties were repulsed with an acrimony 
over which personal refiexions too frequently pre- 
ponderated. Up to the session of 1740 this system 
of molestation continued unabated, but his patience 
being at last exhausted, he encountered it with a 
degree of spirit and ability tliat put it down for 
ever after. • 

Mr. Horace Walpole had obse rved, that formi- 
dable sounds, and furious declamation, ^nfident 
assertions, and lofty periods, might affect the young 
and inexperienced; and that perhaps the honour- 
able genueman mi^ht have contracted his habits of 
oratory by oonve|ping more with those of his own 
age, than such as had mater oppoHuhities of ac- 
quiring knowledge, and more successful methods 
St communicating their sentiments. To this were 

* Lyttleton published the fbllowlng lines on the 000a- 
sioa 

To WilUam PM, IStg., on his his Commission, 
Long had thy virtues marked thee out fbr fame 
Far, Isr superior to a Cwnet's name : 

This generous Walpole saw, and grieved to find 
So mean a post disgrace that noble mind : ^ ' 

I'hst servile standard from thy freeborn hand 

' He took, and ba^ tbee lead the patriot band. 

Thomson also makea honourable mentlop of his dame in 
the ^^Seasoaa)” as does Hammond in hit ** Elegiei.” 


added some vemftrKm upon vehmnent gestures, 
tlieatrioal emotioto, See, See* 

** Pitt instsntly rose nud replied,” according to 
Ih*. Johnson, who reported tlie debate in th^ 
words,— The atrocious crime of being a young 
man, which *the honourable gentlenum has with 
such spirit and decency charged upon me, 1 shall 
neither attempt to paUiato nor deny, but content 
n^self with wishing that 1 may be one of those, 
wntise follies cease with their youth, and not one 
of that number who'are ignorant in spite of expe- 
rience. Whether youth can be imputed to any 
man as a reproach, I will nof spume the province 
^of determining: but surely age may become justly 
* contemptible, if the 0]>purtuniUrs which it brings 
have passed away without impA>vetnent, and vice 
appears to prevail when the passions have subsided. 
The wretch, who having seen the consequencejf of 
a thousand errum, continues still to blunde^ is 
surely the object cither of abhorrence or contempt, 
and deserves nut that his grey hairs should secure 
him from insult Much mure is he to be abhorred, 
who, as ho has advanced in age, has receded from 
*virttte; who becomes more wicked with less temp- 
tation; who prostitutes himself for money he cannot 
enjoy, and spends the remains of his life in the ruin 
of his country'. But youth is not my only crime: 
I am accused of acting a theatrical part A thea- 
trical part may either imply same peculiarities of 
gesture, or a dissimulation of my l*eal sentiments, 
and an adoption of the opinio^} and language of 
others. In the fimt sense, the ehfi ge is too trifling 
to be confuted; and deserves only to be mentioned 
that it may be despised. I am at liberty, like every 
other man, to use my own language, and though I 
may perhaps liave some ambition, yet to please 
this gentleman 1 will not lay myself under any 
restraint; nor very solicitously copy his dictation 
or mien, however matured by age or modelled bv 
experience. If any man shall, by' charging me with 
theatr^al behaviour, imply that 1 utter any senti- 
ments but my own, I shall treat him as a calum- 
niator; nor sn Jl any protection shelter him from 
ibo treatment he^deserves. I shall, on such an 
occasion, without scrapie, trample on all those forms 
in which wealth and pride always entrench them- 
selves; nor slmll an;^ thing bat age restrain my 
resentment— age, which qlways hvm^ one privi- 
lege, that of being insolent and supercilious without 
punishment. But with reg^d to those whom T 
have offended, I am of opinion, that if 1 had acted 
a. borrowed par^ 1 should have avoided their cen- 
sure; the heat that offended them is the ardour of 
conviction, and 4 iat ^seal for the welfare of my 
countiy which nether hope nor fear shall infiuence 
me to suppress. I will not sit^ unconcerned while 
my libmiiy is invaded, nor look in silence upon 
public robbery. 1 will exert my endeavours, at 
whatever l&zm, to repel the aggressor, and drag 
the thief to justice— whoever may protect them in 
their villainy, and whoever may partake of their 
plunder. And if the hoiionrable gentleman—” 

I|ere he was interrupted by a cry of order from 
Mr. Winnington, who was proceeaing to enforce 
Ins opinion by direct abuse, when Pitt in bis turn 
retorted the ^oint of order, and added,— 

** If this be to preserve order, there is no danger 
of indecency from the most lio^tious tongue; fur 
what calumny can he more atrocious, or what re- 
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pmeh BMtfe thim that d ^leaking witbottt 
any Tegtta^ to iniiht Ordei* may sometimes be 
broken ey paec^ or ioadtertenoy, but will seldom 
be r8«eBtabli8hed by a monitor like tliis, who cannot 
govern his own passion while restraining the imue* 
tnosity of others. Happy would it be Tor mankind 
if every one knew his own province: we should not 
thcSi see the same man at once a criminal and a 
Judge, nor would this gentleman assume the right 
of mctating to others, what he has not learned huif- 
self; That I may return in some degree the favour 
whidit he intends me, 1 will advise him never again to 
exert himself on the jjdint of order, but whenever he 
feels himself inclined to speak on such a subject, to 
remember how he has now succeeded, and condemn 
in j^rnice what his\sensurea will never I'eform.’’ 

It is considered, and apparently with reason, 
tha'Q'Br. Johnson dothed innny of Pitt’s sentiments 
upon this occasion in his <iwii minded periods. 
We know, however, as a matter of certainty, that 
the sentiments delivered by voting Pitt in this 
debate were considered highly appropriate and 
triumphantly effective. The style and characte?* 
of his eloquence, and the tenor of his political 
career, seem both to have taken their full forms 
and dednite Oourse from this period, and to have 
developed all those traits of dignity, decision, and 
superior per^al n^rit, which accompanied him to 
the close of his eaiieer. He persisted vigorously 
in opposition, unti^au address to the king for the 
removal of Walpole was moved in the House of 
Commons. This question be supported in a phU 
lippic of extraordinary, but ineffectual power: the 
minister obtained a majority; yet found it pru- 
dent to obviate re-agltation of the subject, by pro- 
^ curing a dissolution of the parliament, crisis 
of his sway was come, however, and no art could 
save him from falling. Pitt’s eloquence had over- 
powered tlie man and his measures with indelible 
odium. In the new mission several^' questiops were 
pushed to a division, which were in no other re- 
spects of consequence than as trials of strength 
between the two parties: these the minister lost, 
and was tlierefore constrmued to resign all liis em- 
ployments, with the title of Earl of Orford. Still 
ms interest witli the king was undiminished, and 
ajithough he could not act himself, he was n<h pre- 
cluded from iuHnemnug Che meashres brought for- 
ward. He had felt the power and pamion of his 
adreraariest and dreading (heir reseatment^ exerted 
himself keenly to break their ^tr^ngth, and com- 
pound an administration out of the most greedy of 
their pai^y» And the least obnoxious of his own. In 
dlfiB project he succeeded: Lord Carteret, Fulteney, 
and a ifoW others, weae drawn into a negociatiou with- 
Cjut nohsuitii^ their late friends; and satisfied with 
the pr^motsds tendered to them, stored upon office. 

WMle th» coalition was in a eonree fif arnmge- 
menl, ffie had been prorogued, and had 

im than it be^me manifest 

that iho recent Amtes had provoked ihuch discon- 
tent were accused of having 

bartered fdr teir pmee% by iasoring the safety of 
Wal^le,aiid anenquby into hkeon- 
dnei were immedm^l^r^ght forward. Both were 
iddy ijdvocated ihe first ffified by a majo- 
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rity of two; but the secmid, though carried In the 
commons through all the stages of a bill, was thrown 
out by the lords: the proceedings were never re- 
vived. The usual course 6f parliamentary oppo- 
sition was all that was now left to Pitt, and in that 
he was indefatigable. He denounced tiie war, 
corrected the policy, and exposed the imperfect 
measures of the ministry with an amplitude of 
talent and tenacioi^s spirit such as the country bad 
wiever before witnessed. To the admiration yielded 
*to him as an orator, was now superadded the rever- 
ence due to a patriot. The indications of popular 
sympathy were of a description previously unknown 
in this country; it was not the mere approbation of 
the House of (jommons, nor the wild applause of 
the lower orders only, but the Otrong attachment 
of all classes. Sarah, Duchess Dowager of Marlbo- 
rough, in 1744 bequeathed him lOjdOOl* ** in consi- 
deration of his public merit, and the noble defence 
he made to support the cause, and prevent the ruin 
of his country.” Liberal as this tribute was, it was 
exceeded; for after receiving hi 1764, with a similar 
declaration, a legacy of 10002. from Ralph Allen, 
£sq., Sir William Pynsent, of Burton Pynsent, in 
Somersetshire, left him, in 1765, an unincumbered 
estate of 30002. a-year, upon the same account. 

While he was thus exalted in popular estimation, 
his rise to place ^as gradually prepared by the 
jealousies which began to prevail among the minis- 
ters. Lord Carteret, now Viscount Granville, in- 
sinuated himself so adroitly into the favour of the 
monarch, that his colleagues took alarm at his 
ascendancy, and sought private means to under- 
mine his power, lest such another exclusive sway 
as Sir Robert Walpole had enjoyed should again 
be obtained. Lord Cobham, as the leader of the 
opposition, was the principal person to be secured ; 
he was allowed to dictate his terms, and as soon as 
they were ratified, Lord Granville was outvoted in 
the cabuiet, and forced to retire. Pitt’s introduc- 
tion to office was one of the stipulated conditions 
of this change ; but there were some difficulties to 
be surmounted before the promise could be reduced 
to performance. George II. had all along turned 
from his person and politics with unmitigated aver- 
sion; he considered him the responsible agent of 
all those acts by which the cabinet had lately been 
convulsed, and the favourite interests of his Ger- 
man {wlitics contravened Lord Cobham, therefore, 
held it a matter of delicacy, as well as prudence, 
to be content with the Duke of Newcastle’s under- 
taking that these prejudices should be removed, 
and the object of them honourably provided for. 

In consequbnee of this arrangement, Pitt became 
a ministerial advocafo in theltession of 1745 ; and 
here it is to be observed, ihatt^in the very first 
s|ieech he made jp his new character, he retreated 
from principles which he had long and brilliantly 
vindicated. As soon as assistance was claimed by tlie 
crown for the suppression of the Scotch rebellion, 
Sir Francis Dashwood required the House to pledge 
itself that cm shqiuld be speedily taken to frame 
such bills as would secure the people foom the 
corrupt and undue infiuence so notoriously exer- 
cised during a late administration. This had been 
a stand^d proposition with Pitt ; but he now ob- 
jected to the vote ; first, becaus^ as he asserted, it 
was only brought forward to involve the existing 
ffifoistiiy in the odium of their predecessors, and 
thus make them disreputable to the nation ; and 
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seeondlj, because he held it to be ilUeaeoned uud 
danger^ for them to Wastd their tiuvp^ in gush- 
ing our liberties ftrom eorruption, when an enemy 
was at hand to force by acma all that was valiiahte 
from our gwp. This was an inj^uOus apology > 
but tho tergiversation was not me less akthict. 
The support afforded to the Govemmeut m the 
distress of 1745 could not have been in any degree 
weakened by a promise to redress stated grievances; 
the season of ^Utieal adversit/hais often proved ^ 
the most favourable to political improvement^ and < 
the ministry could only have been strengthened by 
a manly renunmation of abuses, the notoriety of 
which went nigh to arouse in England the rebellion 
that raged in Scotland. ^ ^ ' 

It happened soon after, that an incidental subject 
gave rise to some remarks upon the practice of 
dismissing ofileers from the army, and reducing 
men to the ranks without a court-martial, or any 
inquiry into their conduct. Of this occasion Pitt 
availed himself to uphold the prerogative of the 
crown in its fullest extent, al&ough it was one 
which he had delighted to impugn when in opposi- 
tion himself. A more signal recantation fiillowed * 
in 1751 , when a treaty was closed with Spain re- 
cognkiiig her right to seize, detain, and search all 
British vessels within certain lines of her American 
dependencies; and he acknowledged that he was 
in error when he had formerly represented this 
concession as an insufferable indignity. On this 
point these, his second thoughts, were by no means 
considered the best, for the right was subsequently 
revoked, and has not since been allowed. 

If this moderation, to use the gentlest |)hnise, 
upon the part of Mr. Pitt, was adopted with the 
view of conciliating the king, it met with that re- 
turn which all subservieney deserves, lie was left 
to sit unpromoted on the ministerial benches, until 
at last Lord Cobham was compelled to insist on ' 
the fulfilment of the Duke of Newcastle’s promise ; 
and then it was found that the king would not 
listen to it. The weight of Pitt’s talents, not with 
his party only, but the public, was now demon- 
strated with extraordinary force and effect ; and a 
ferment quickly arose in and out of parliament too 
violent for auy king or minister to withstand. 
George 11. was forced to succumb; the Pelham 
family, Lord Cobham, and his frien^ls were re* 
stored to office, aud^ Mr. Pitt, after bejpg for a 
short time Vice-treasurer of Ireland, was made 
Paymaster to the Forces. Of his conduct in this 
preferment ^e most honourable account has been 
preserved s his actions fully confirmed thd upright 
character of hia mind. Before thb 4iiuo it was a 
custom ninth the paymasteril to retain in their 
hands a sum of 100,0052. under the pretence of 
casual emergenelb), which they invested in the 
funds for their own advantage.* This abuse he 
corrected ; he lodged his receipts in the Bank of 
England, and &ere due balance was found 
when he left his place. This integritjr groktly 
chagrined hb enemies, and oqnfinn^ hb reputa- 
tion for virtue. A higher proof of hb conscien- 
tious reotitudle was roon after given, when a sub- 
sidy voted by parliam^t to the king of Sardinb 
and (}ueea of Hun^y was made payable at hb 
office. A peivcent^, by way of perquisite, had 
hitherto been charged upon all disbursements of 
tiie kind. Pitt, however, paid the amount withoht 
any deduction, jhonestly dedaring that the House 


of Oommoiis had awarded a certain sum, and tha 
servants of the crown were bound to give it entize. 
When thb act was reported to the king of Sar* 
dinb, he ooranumded hb ambassador to tender to 
Mr. Pitt a sum of money, upon the terms of a 
royal present ; but thb favour was also declined— 
a pertinacious purity which incited hb majesty to 
exclaim, in tlm fervpur of conUnental panegyric. 

Surely thb Eoglbhman must be something more 
than mortal 

In 1754 , Mr. Pitt married Hester, the daughter 
of Richard Grenville, Esq., a lady of eou^nial 
education and spirit, with whom be spent a iue of 
unbroken harmony. Thb maflbh ceto^nted a poli- 
*tical connection of great influence, and by making 
Lord Temple hb brother-in-bw, led to a friend- 
ship of dbtinguUhed memory. But while hb pri- 
vate life was thus happy, he was by no means 
satisfied with hb public situation. The king, th(Agh 
obliged to receive him as a servant, was far from 
inclmed to treat him with favour; for the continu- 
ance of thb aversion Pitt condemned hb colleagues. 
He seldom spoke in the house, and b only to be 
*notcd about thb date for a charitable bill to regu- 
late the payments of the Chebea pensioners. From 
the want of cordiality in the cabinet public distress 
resulted as a matter of course: Lord Anson lost 
Minorca, our trade to the Mediterranean was 
crippled; the introduction of ad>o^y of Hanoverian 
troops into England, under a fear of French inva- 
sion, excited loud murmurs; miubters became 
embamssed; Pitt declined to ai^* them, and was 
at last authorized by the king to fill up the offices 
of government as he deemed most beneficial. Giving 
the admiralty to Lord Temple, he made hb friend 
Mr. Legge, ciiancellor of the exchequer, and became 
secretary ut state himself. To secure an interest 
in tho House of Commons, he ceded the treasury 
to the Duke of Newcastle, and thus entered upon 
hb first administration under the most flattering 
appearances of general confidence. 

’The aspect of public affairs soon assumed a better 
appeaianoe; Pi^ t was the soul of hb party, and he in- 
fused hb own vigour into its every council and every 
act. It was a rule with him to disregard all party 
dbtinctions and family interests; to employ men of 
Bterlu^ talent, on whatever side he found them; 
and to ensure victory by filling the army and navy 
with officers of experience'd skill and bravery. Hb 
first care was to dislodge the Hanoverian troops 
from the English garrisons, and upon sending them 
back to the continent, to provide for the iiiterxial 
defbnee of tho country by levying an abb militb. 
He raised new retpmento in the highlands, and by 
indicating confidence in the Scotch succeeded iu 
obtaining it He kept all the powers of the empire 
alert by a series of unintermittod enterprizes, and 
attacked the enemy in every quarter of the globe. 
He despa^hed fleets to the E^t and West Indies, 
and forwarded anoito souadron to seize tlie iskmd 
of Gtoree, on the coast <n Africa— an underling 
as gidlantly exeented as it was propitiously jbsigned, 
and from the late deartlKof success, bailed with 
delight by the peopb. Still, however, the rovereign 
was not propitiated; on the ccoitraiy, the differences 
between him and hb new roinbter were soon fatally 
s^^gravated. The campaign on the continent had 
^in^end George II. determined to send the Duke 
of ffumlmrland to the relief of the King of Prosslas n 
mode d interference which Pitt condemned;' \ He 
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refidBjsd jbot idyam mmy for tb« journey; and, 
although 1i|r titffetw of his office he, delivered a 
aMage mm thd; ewm, re<iuesting a supply, he 
would no^Aopport the motion. For he and his 
party w<he ^toisaed: the places of bis friends 
were oasily snpplie^ but his remained nooooupied. 

^ ppblhs sense of this proceeding was pro- 
tlajmed without hesitation or reserve. The uw- 
dmn of the prindpai cities tbrou|;hout the kingdom 
was presented to the ejected minister in the most 
complimentary manner; and addresses, expressing 
general thanks, and an unqualified approbation of 
nis conduct, poured imon bnn from all quarters. In 
short, the nation, appeared in a fever of excitement, 
which neither intrigue nor command sufficed to 
control: the king ftmnd it vain to withstand; and 
shed tears of mortificationi when forced to yield 
the reins of government a seeond time to the die- 
tatibn of Wiuiam Pitt, whose friumph was now in 
the highest degree honourable <nd complete. He 
placed his late rival, Mr. Fox, undel^ him; and sub- 
jected Lord Anson, who at hif Majedy’s particular 
entreaty was allowed to remain at the admiralty, 
under reatrietions, which in a manner annihilated 
his influenoo. The leading departments were again 
conducted by his personm friends; confidence was 
restored to the people, and warm hopes of national 
prosperity agiun provinletl. 

Upon resuminff hifi station at the head of afiaizs, 
Mr. Pitt iabourea under several disadvantages: his 
temporar)r suocessoos had damaged, hv their weak- 
ness and indecision, the projects he had left in a 
train of action; and he was thus reduced to the 
necesitity of making considerable saorific^, in order 
to overcome the consequences of their incapacity. 
At tile vmy onset, two plans upon which be em- 
haihed wero defeated; these were the expeditions 
against Bochipvt, on the coast of France, and Louis- 
l^urg, in North America. They appeared rather 
to have. been d^ectively attempted by the com- 
manding officers, than injudicioutiy^ projected; and 
weTef more deleted than censured by the commu- 
nity. But Pitt rapidly arranged the resources of 
the state, and gave instant proofs of unabated spirit, 
wisdom, and integrity. When the courts of Russia, 
Denmark, and France, entered into a coalition, and 
shut our ships out of the Baltic; he exemplifi^ the 
prompt and indonutable rjigour of his character, by 
tiumediately deMpatchins a squadron, which setsed 
upon every Duteb Voasel to be found at sea. This 
Intrepidity counteracted the danger; but it was 
neeestuiry to r^eat the blow; and' he, therefore, con- 
cuived mth the king in his prbj^ of arming 40,<K)0 
Blhi^erianB to assist the Khm^ Prussia. Against 
pbHoy it was urged that it was a renunciation 
m the principles upon whirii he had condemned 
! ilte i«mtinental>measares of the late ministry. For 
him U WAS replied, that when cireumstanees change, 

e uftoot clumge also, that the Oltoation of 
bdhlto mm at this conjuncture critical in 
iihht the duty^of the ininiBte.r was 
to sasel^ itocih^ ht the expense of his con- 

interviews between 
Oeurgu P, the minister, we are told, 

aaiditom me your confidence, 

and ^ DesecTe my confidence,” 

' Ihatt have it.^ 

iiijisaiismm, .the 


minister all alacrity; pariiaxnent gave both its cor- 
dial support; the war prospered gallantly, and 
France suffered severe distress. The year 1758 
was marked by brilliant exploits. In Asia the 
French lost Masulipatam, and v/ere defeated in 
two engag^ents at sea; in America, Louiebnrgi 
tile forts Du Qnesne and Frontiniac, »m the island 
of St John, were taken; Senegal surrendered, on 
the coast of Africa: and in Europe the persevering 
Jboldness of Hawke was rewarded by a series of 
•naval victories *. Nor was the following year dis- 

• Thli campaign led to the erection of two monuments 
in the south aisle; the one to Viscount Howe, elder brother 
of the great Admiral of the same luone and title ; and the 
other to the Hon. Lieut. Col. Townshend, a work of superior 
merit. The tribute to Lord Howe has but few claims to our 
notice or our praise. It represents the genius of the pro- 
vince of Massachusetts, in New England, lamenting the 
Colonel’s fall, was designed by J. Stuart, and executed by 
Scheemakers. The inscription relates in large characters 
that 

The province of Massaebusett’s Bay, 

In New England. 

By an order of the Great and General Court, 

Bearing date February 1759, 

Caused this monument to be erected 
To the memory of 
Gboxoe, ^nn Vxscovkt Hows, 
Brigadier-General of bis Msiesty’s Forces in North America, 
Who was slain July 6, 1 758, 

On the march to Tioonderago, 

In the thirty-fourth year of his age ; 

In testimony of the sense they had of his services 
And military virtues, 

And of the affection their officers and soldiers bore to his 
command. 

He lived respected and beloved ; the public regretted his 
loss: to his family he if irreparable. 

Col. Townshend’s monument consists of a sarcophagus 
supported by two Indians, and in the front of the saroo- 
phagus a representation in relief of the Colonel’s death. 
Both the figures of the Indians and the death scene are 
admirably executed, with the usual drawback of dressing 
English soldiers as ancient warriors. The design was by 
Adams the architect, and T. Carter enjoys the reputation of 
having been the sculptor; hutNoUekens used to say, that 
the tablet part, which is very clever, was modelled by one 
Eckitlene. 

This Monument was erected 
By a disconsol^e parent, 

^Tbe Lady Viscountess TownsBEvn, 

To the Memory of her filth son. 

The Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Rooeb TownsBXNn, 

« Who was kffied by a cannon-ball, 

July 25, 1759, in the twenty-eighth year of his age, 

As he was recobnoitrlng the I^nch lines at Ticonderago, 
In North Ameilea. 

From the Parent, the Brother, ai^ the Friend, 

His apeial aiid amiable mannera, 
HteeAteiprlslng Bravery, 

And the integrity of his 
, May claim the tiibnte of Affiictfon : 

Yet, Stranger, weep not; 

For though premature his death, 

HisJifr wasSlotious, 

BnroUittg him wlihthe Names of those immortal Statesmen 
and Commanders 

, Whose Wisdom and Intrepidity, 

In the 'bourse jof this comprehensive and Suopessful War, 
Have extended the Commerce, 

Enlmged ffie Dominion, 

\ . And tipheld the Majesty of these Kingdoms, 
f Aej^theldeaof aiiylbm^ 
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tinraisbed by results less glorious. The capture 
of Quebec was immortalized by the death pf Wolfe; 
and Tieonderago^ Crownpoiut> and Niagara, fell 
successively bemre our anus. In tbo West Indies, 
Guadaloupe, Marie Galante, Desidowde, and other 
islands we^ seized. ; Havre waa^ bombarded by 
Rodney, and ^Brest blockaded by Hawke; the Hano- 
verians in our pay won the battle of MiOden; and 
on the 20th of November, the naval stren^ of 
France was annihilated in 1m engagement of 
Brest. • 

Such was the state of affairs when George II. 
was succeeded on the tlirone by his grandson 
George HI. ; and a party of the young kmg*s 
friends was directly formed to eject Mr. Pitt. No* 
palace intrigues, however, could as yet counteract 
the advantages which his genius had procured 
abroad. Thus Montreal and aU Canada fell into 
our possession: the islands of Martinique, St. Lucia, 
Grenada, and St. Vincent were obtained; and Bello- 
isle, on the coast of France, and Pondicherry, in 
Hiiidoostan, were taken. Meanwhile the courtiers’ 
coalition gradually prevailed; the policy of the 
triumphant minister was checked and opposed sys- * 
tematicall^ until at last, after having brought the 
power t>f France, during an administration of only 
three years, to a lower ebb than it had been re- 
duced by the achievements of Marlborough in a ten 
years* war, he found himself outvoted in the coun- 
cil, and was obliged to vacate his office. 

Repugnance to Mr. Pitt’s principles and person 
occasioned this public misfortune; but as it was 
impossible to deny the greatness of his services, so 
it was deemed pinident to recompense them with 
the customary honours. His lady was therefore 
gazetted Baroness Chatham, in her own right, with 
a reversion to her issue male, and an annuity of 
3000/, for tliree lives was gran 1(^1 to support the 
dignity. Of these various matters au account was 
given by tlie late minister himseli' in a letter ad- 
dressed to the town-clerk of the city of Loudon, 
which, to save a less interesting explanation, is 
inserted: — 

" Dear Sir, 

“ Finding to my great surprise, that the cause 
and mimner of my resigning the seals is grossly 
misrepresented in the city, as well as tiiat the most 
gracious and spontaneous marks of his majesty’s 
approbation of my services,— Mihicb marks followed 
my resignation, — ^have been infamously traduced, 
as a bargain for my forsaking the public; 1 am 
under the necessity of declaring the truth of both 
these facts, in a manner which, I am sure, no gen- 
tleman will contradict A difference of opinion, 
with regard to measures to be taken against Spain, 
of the highest ffnportance to the honour of the 
crown, and the most essential national interests, — 
aud this founded on what Spain had already done, 
not on what that court may further intend to do — 
was the cause of my resigning the seals. Lord 
Temple and 1 submitted in writing, and signed by 
us, our most humble sentimftits to his mhjesty, 
which being overruled by the rest of the king’s 
servants, 1 resigned the seals on Monday the 5th 
of this month, ui order not to remain responsible 
for measures which X was no longer allowed to ’ 
guide. Most gracious public marks of his majesty’s 
^prohadon of m;^ services followed my resignation. 
They are unmerited and unsolicited, and 1 shall 


ever be proud to have received them from the beet 
of Bovereigns.. I will now only add, my dear sir, 
that 1 liave explained these matters only for the 
honour of truth; not in any view to court return of 
confidence from any man, who, with a credulity as 
weak as it is injurious, has thought fit hastily to 
withdraw his good winionfrom one who has served 
his country with fidelity and success; and who 
justly reveres the upright and candid judgment of 
at, little solicitous about the censures of the capri- 
cious and ungenerous. Accept my sincerest ac- 
knowledgment for all your kind friendship, and 
believe me ever with truth and esteem, 

“ My dear Sir, 

“ Hayes, “ Your faithful friend, 

“Oct. 15, 1761, • “ W. Pitt.” 

But though removed from the seat of govern- 
ment, his policy was still destined to prevail; and 
he triumphed as much out of place as in it ; for 
in the month of January the ministers were com- 
pelled to issue that declaration of war against 
Spain which ho wished to have made. Being re- 
turned to the new parliament for the city of Bath, 
he regarded measures rather than men, and gave 
his best support to the projects which had been so 
reluctantly adopted after he had advised them. To 
pursue the history of Lord Bute’s unpopular admi- 
nistration were iiero out of jilace : it is enough to 
mention that, after a mean violation of the former 
pledges given to the king of Piiissia, a peace which 
ought to have been dictated on th*^ proudest terms, 
was conceded with advantages to the courts of 
France and Spain. When the treaty was laid be- 
fore parliament, Pitt, altliough labouring under 
an excruciating illness, spoke against it, leaning 
on two friends, until tlio House gave him the 
unusual indulgence of delivering his sentiments 
seated. The si>eech lasted for three hours : he re- 
viewed his own acts and the conduct of his oppo- 
nents with fulness and perspicuity ; he canvassed 
eveiy point of own policy, and eveiy article of 
the treaty, witl^ forcible pi'ecisioii, and laid open the 
utter weakness of ilie proceeding before the House 
with incontrovertible skill and effect. The harangue 
was a conclusive Exposition of the incapacity of 
government ; the ministers tottered on to their cer- 
tain fall ; two ovexturek were ineffoctnally made to 
bring in Mr. Pitt, the one in 1763, the other in 
1765 ; but he pertinaciously objected to connect 
himself with Lord Bute ; and the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham at last took the head of the Treasury. 
Under this administration it is to be i*emembeFed 
the American Stump. Act was passed into a law, 
an unfortunate measure, which was earnestly de- 
precated by Mr. Pitt. 

The state thus unsettled, and the people equally 
dissatisfieA a change was not to be avoided ; and 
accordingly, in 1766, Mr. Pitt was authorized to 
nominate a ministry. For himself ho chose the 
post of Lord Privy Seal, and was created Earl of 
Chatham. In the task of filluig up the other ap- 
pointments he proceeded with his wonted decision, 
and completed a list of coadjutors without consult- 
; ing with a single friend. This independence led to 
i serious diaagreemmits : Lord Temple told him he 
i wiehed to make himself a dictator, and refused to 
i act with him on any but equal terms. But he felt 
I too secure to admit of any control, deviate firmn 
[ the arrangement fixed on by hia oum judgment ss 

0 
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the heat He ho^ uadhackled by ainis- 

ter influence^ and solely trusted for somott to the 
honesty oft ms vkws, the eohfideaee of the king, 
and the attaohment of his fblloii^-oountrymeii ; he 
stood^ thdrefore, vesoluie and nnyielding: the 
fri^ds met in oiddness, and parted with aagiy 
warmth. 

Thb disagreement involved the Chatham admi* 
ttlstratlon in heavy embarrassments. The head of 
it was diagrined to dud adversaries in those ha> 
desired to possess os colleagues, and was in a man- 
ner constrained to give their places to strangers, 
connected together b^ no ties of mutual regard, 
established confideiM^, or reciprocal influence. He 
had now to experience, that m England unsullied 
integrity and splendid talents are not of themselveB 
sufficient to give security to the highest situations, 
and that the government of the nation, and of a 
party, are thmgs totally distinct. Temple and 
Chatham together constittited a host: tdie one 
moved by the graoiousuess of his address, the 
other commanded by the greatness of his powers ; 
but apart, they fell the prey ^ Conflicting interests. 
It was in vain that the former laboured to attach 
some men of family interest, weight, and dignii;' to 
his side ; he had professed to prosper independent 
of such connexhms, and they would not forgive tlte 
aspiration. Under this pressure of cares his healtli 
sufTorfd coiisiderably, he was obliged to visit Bath, 
where be remained ailing and inactive during the 
rest of the year^ M soon as he was able to travel, 
he took a house at Hampstead, but soon after re- 
moved to his seat at Haye^^ because he thought 
the air there better. While thus incapacitated 
both by indisposition and disgust, he necessarily 
took little share in the counsels of tlie cabinet ; in- 
deed, the abstract of this, his second administra- 
tion, is nothing more than a painful story of bad 
health, aggravated by intrigues which he was too 
incensed to grapple with, and yet deeply mortifled 
that he did not surmount. During the whole period, 
negotiations for a change were going on with the 
king; and sevml substitutions in office were actu- 
ally made while%e remained in the country. At one 
time his iniurmity was such, that the seal was put 
into commission, and the parliamentary session 
! passed over without his attendance. Such state 
of things could not long Continue; the minister 
who never iuterferes and Is sridom consulted, virtu- 
ally ceases to be a directing anihority or responsi- 
ble agent; so that in December, 1767. he was 
ultimately roused to the propriety of rehnqnishing 
a station, which he could not hold mther to his 
own honour, or satisfaction of the country. 
This, perhaps, is the only passi^ in the life of the 
^1 of Chatham, which the reader can neither 
envy nor admire ; it may, therefore, be somewhat 
satisfactory .to characterise it in his own words 
•When,** said he, upon a sbbsequenf occasion, 
•I was oameatly called upon for the public ser- 
vice Jkib^ Somersetshire, 1 eome on the wings of 
seal ; te mserva » peace wh& I 

iwonSl^not make, but would 
preserve men xolde : I ^dertook to preeto*ve a 
governiSMt '^ ^ shield no man flfom 

public jiistice» Them tee^ fere accepted— -I 
with aooepteC I own I was 

1 I waa I %ai deceived; for I 

to^ ; thm was administratiim 

tobeao|i^;|i^ ^'tltosiimeseMtin- 

" ,'S i , ^ , ' ’ ' ' ' > ' ' ' 
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visible inllmniee sdll prevailed, which bod put an 
end to all precedhig admi^dstiations as soon aa 
they t^ppoeed or declined to aotuhder it.** Of this, 
the sec(md of 'Lord Chathiiiii*s administrations, the 
ehavacter is so obvious as to call for no particular 
description. It ihiled altogether to mtisiy toe pnb- 
tie necessities and toe ambition of its chief ; but it 
was not toe less forcibly Stamped with marks of 
Ms vigorous mind, tod fruHlhi of important con- 
sequences. Tito arnhocmtlc body was too strong to 

beaten by one man in a single encounter, but so 
heavy was the blow dealt by his hand, that it has 
not since recovered from the effect of it Lord 
Chatham unquestionably was toe firstEngliah states- 
' man who broke through toe grand union of aristo- 
cratic families then dominant in toe coun^, and 
who, Itom the revolution to fais administration, had 
nnmterruptedly domineered over the king and toe 
country. 

Being now emancioated from office, Ms first 
object was a reconciliation with Lord Temple, 
which was soon effected. For two sessions indifh 
position did not permit him to take his seat in 
^parliament, but iu 1770, the general excitement 
stimulated him also into indignant vigour. England 
was exasperated by the unconstitutional proceed- 
ings relative to toe Middlesex election, and America 
maddened by the maat odious measures of taxation. 
On the first day the parliameht assembled he at- 
tended in his place, and pronounced a speech me- 
morable in the annals of oratory for the astonishing 
powers it displayed, and the mighty effects it pro- 
duced. Upon this, and several occasions imme- 
diately subsequent, he may almost be said to have 
fought with his opponents personally, and to have 
always flung them from him crippled and defeated: 
it is no hyperbole to speak 'of the thunders of elo- 
quence, when describing the deep vehemence with 
which, he launched forth his denunciationa; for the 
ministers seemed actually to crouch and fall pros- 
trate before him. The Lord Chancellor Camden 
divided with him, and was dismissed; several other 
resignations took place, and before the year ended 
he drove the Duke of Grafton from place. Some 
idea of the power of these speeches may be gatoeared 
from an extract:-— 

• I thank my God, my lords, for having thus 
long presi^rved so inconsiderable a being as 1 am, 
to take a part upon this great oocarion, aito to 
contribute my endeavours, such as they are, to re- 
store, to^save, to eonfirm toe ennstitution. My 
lords, 1 need not look abroad for grievtoces; toe 
grand capital mischi^ is fixed at home; it eortopts 
toe very fountain oftkonr poUtiesl exkience, and 
preys upon the vitals of thi^^atate. The oonatitatioa 
lias been violated— tHB obsstlvtrkofl at this!, mo- 
MBNt STANDS vio^TED. Until that wouud be heisled, 
until that grievuice be redressed, it is in vain to 
recommend union to parfiament, in vain to pro- 
mote Concord among the people. If we mean 
serioudy to unite the nation witoin hstelf, we must 
oonvhiee them [toe fletitionen] that their enquirioa 
are regarded, that toeir complaints shall be re- 
dressed. On that foundation, 1 would take the lead 
to iretomn^iug ptome and harmony to the people: 
on any other, 1 would never witii to see them united 
again; If toe breach in toe conetitotiCn be effect- 
ually repaired, the people wilt of fhamselves return 
to tranquilltty— if not, mat msoonn tonvAiL fob 
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evee! 1 Icnow to wbat point thui doctrine and tbia 
Iragoage will ap]^ direct^; bat I fed the prsa- 
ciplea of an Englishman, and I ut^r them without 
apprehension or reserve. crisis is indeed 

alarming: — so much the more does it reqnire a 
prudent relaxation on the part of government. If 
the king’s servants will not permit a Constitutional 
question to be decided acoording to the forms and 
on the principles of the constiOutiott, it must then 
^ decided in some other manner; and rather tha4 
it should be given up — rather than the nation 
should surrender its birthright to a despotic minis- 
ter, 1 hope, my lords, old as I am, I shall see the 
question brought to issue, and fairly tried b<;tween« 
the people and the government. My lords, this is 
not the language of faction: let it be tried by that 
criterion, by which alone we can distinguish what 
is factious from what is nob— by the principles of 
the English constitution, 1 have been bred up in 
these principles, and know, that when the liberty 
of the subject is invaded, ahd all redress denied 
him, resistance is justified. If I had a doubt upon 
the question, 1 should follow the example set us* 
by the most reverend bench, with whom I believe 
it is a maxim, when any doubt in points of faith 
arises, or any question of controversy is started, to 
appeal at once to the greatest^urce and evidence 
of our religion,— I mean the Holy Bible. Now 
the constitution has its Political Bible, by which, 
if it be fairly consulted, eveiy political question 
may and ought to be detennin^. Magna Charta, 
the Petition of Rights, and the Bill of Rights, form 
tlie code, which 1 call the Bible of the English Con- 
stitution. Had some of his majesty’s unhappy pre- 
decessors trusted leas to the comments of their 
ministers, had they been better read in the text 
itself, the glorious Revolution would have remained 
only possible in theory, and would not now have 
exist^ upon record, a formidable example to their 
successors.” 

In 1772 he seems to have resolved to take no 
farther part in public business; he was absent B'om 
the house for two sessions. Affairs continued to 
grow still more desperate; in 1774 he was induced 
to return to his seat, and in a series of admirable 
speeches, which it is impossible to particularise in 
the limited compass of these pages, pourtrayed tlie 
fatal policy of the war, foretold its issue, «and cha- 
racterized in glowing terms the independent pros- 
perity in arms and arts to which we wei'e urging 
on the Americans. , 

^ I am astonished !” he exclaimeil '^shocked to 
hear such principlesconfessed— to hear them avowed 
in this house or in this country; principles equally 
unconstitutional^ inhuman, and unchristian! My 
lords, I did not intend to have«encroached upon 
your attention, but I cannot repress mv indigna- 
tion— I feel myself impelled by every duty. My 
lords, we are called upon as members of this house, 
as men, as Christian men, to protest against such 
notiouB standing^near the throne, pollutmg the ear 
of majesty . — * That God and nature put into our | 
handE’ 1 know not what ideas that lord may en- 
tertain of Qod and nature; but 1 know that such 
abominable princ^les are equally abhment to 
religion and humanity. What 1 to attribute the 
sacm functions of God and nature to the Indian 
scalping knife— to tiie cannibal savage, torturing, 
murdering, roasthig^and eating— litorally, my lor£, 


eating the mangled remains of his barbarous bat* 
ties I Such horrible notions shock every principle 
of religion, divine or natural, and every feeling of 
humanity: and, my lords, they shock every senti*- 
ment of honour; they shock me as a lover of 
honourable war, and a detester of murderous bar- 
barity. These al^minable principles, and this more 
abominable avowal of them, demand the most deci- 
indignation. I cdl upon the right reverend 
ch, those goodly ministers of tlie gospel, and 
pious pastors of our church; I conjure them to join 
in the holy work;— I appeabto the wisdom and the 
law of this learned bench, to ilhfend and sup)K>rt the 
justice of their country; — I call upon the bishops to 
intei^ose the unsullied sanctitymf their lawn— upon 
the judges to interpose the purity of their ermine, 
to save us from this pollution; — I call upon the 
honour of your lordships to reverence the diffnity 
of your ancestors, and to uphold your own; — 1 call 
upon the spirit and humanity of my country to 
vindicate the national character;—! invoke the 
genius of the constitution. From the tapestry that 
adorns these walls, the immortal ancestor of this 
noble lord * frowns with indignation at tlie disgrace 
of his countiy. In vain he led your victorious fleets 
against the boasted armada of Spain; in vain be 
defended and established the honour, the liberties, 
the religion, the Protestant r^igioi^ of his country, 
against the arbitrary cruelties of popery, and the 
inquisition, if these more tfaan«popish cruelties and 
inquisitorial practices are lot ^ kose amongst us; to 
turn forth into our settlements, among our ancient 
connexions, fronds, and relations, the merciless 
cannibal thirsting for the blood of man, woman, 
and child 1 to send forth the infidel savage— against 
whom! against your Protestant brethren, to lay 
waste their conn try, to desolate their dwellings, 
and annihilate their race and name, with these 
horrible hell-hounds of savage wa3^— hell-hounds, I 
say again, of savage war ! Spain armed herself with 
hlood-huunds to extirpate the wretched natives of 
America, sud we improve on the horrid example 
even of Spanish cruelty against our brethren and 
coimtrymen in America, of the same language, 
laws, liberties, and religion, endeared to ns by 
every tie that can sanctify humanity. My lords, 
this awful subject, so important to our honour, our 
constitution, our religion, ‘demands the most effec- 
tual enquiry; and I again call upon your lordships, 
and the united powei’s of the state, to examine it 
thoroughly and decisively, and to stamp upon it an 
indelible stigma of the public abhorrence; and I 
i^n implore those holy prelates of our religion to 
do away with those imqoities from amongst us. Let 
them perform a lustration ; let them purify this 
house and this country from this sin.” 

Lord Chatluun was now a venerable noblen^of 
seventy, during tlie last twelve years of his life 
the goui had fastened so closely upon his constitu- 
tion, that it never left him a day without pain. But, 
tiiough his body was wasted by excruciating infir- 
mities, his mind was mnd and unimpaired. During 
five sessions of this period he had made repeated 
motions, and introduced various bills to relieve the 

s The defeat of the Spanish annada by Howard, Earl of 
NoKingham, it wrought In worsted on the hangings of the 
House of Peers : this speech was a reply to Lord Howud of 
a datoendant feom that gallant mfetemaa, a 
titeieh of whoae life will be found at page 27. 
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Buffering ot the nation; he had twice received the 
formal ihanha of the city of London, Ac. &c., and 
in 1778, pveseed forward with nndiminiehed ardonr 
in the ^oeecution of his favourite objectB*-p6aee 
with America, and the constitutional satisfaction of 
the jpeople. He had often avowed his readiness to 
die for his eause, and the wish was registered in 
heaven — ^he now expired a victim to it 

On the 7th of April, the house of peers was sum- 
moned to entertain a motion from the Duke of 
Richmond, for an address to the king on the state 
of the nation, in the terms of which the policy of 
recognising the independence of America was iiisi- 
noated. Chatham i*epaired to his seat in the feeblest 
condition, and deliv^d his final speech against the 
measure. The following is an abstract of the little 
he had strength to say: — 

^ f lament, my lords, that my bodily infirmitieB 
have so Jong, and especially at so imporhint a crisis, 
prevented my attendance on the duties of parlia- 
ment. 1 have made an effort almost beyond the 
powers of my constitution to come down to this 
house this day — it is, perhaps, the last time I shall 
be able to enter its widls^to express the indigra^ 
tion 1 feel at an idea which I understand has gone 
forth of yielding up the sovereignty of America. I 
rejoice, my lords, that the grave has not closed 
upon me, that I am sitiil alive to lift up my voice 
against the dismemberment of this ancient and most 
noble monarchy! jPVesscd down as I am by the 
hand of infirmity, I am liitle able to assist niy 
countiy at this perilous conjuncture; but, my lords, 
while I have sense and memory, I Hrill never con- 
sent to deprive the royal offspring of the House of 
Brunswick, the descendants of the Princess Sophia, 
of their fairest inheritance. Where is the man that 
will dare to advise such a measure I My lords, his 
majesty succeeded to an empire as ^at in extent, 
as Its reputation was unsullied. Shall we tarnish 
the lustre of this nation by an ignominious surren- 
der of its rights and fairest possesions ? Shall this 
g^t kingdom, that has survived whole and entire 
the DaniSi depredations, the Scotch inroads, and 
the Norman conquest— that has stood the threat- 
ened invasion of the Spanish armada, now fall 
prostrate before the house of Bourboni Surely, my 
lords, the nation is no longer what it was. Sqall a 
pecqile that seventeen years agd was the terror of 
the world, now stoop so low as 4o tell its ancient 
and inveterate enemy — take all we have, only give 
us peace t It is impossible. I wage, war with no 
man or set of men: 1 wish f^r nunc of their em- 
ployments; nor would I co-operate with men who 
stm peM^t k unretrocted error; or who, instead 

aetmg on a fom decisive line of conduct, halt 
two opinions, even where there is no middle 
way. ip Oo^B name, if it is absolutely necessary 
to a|9#ire eitherfor peace or war, and the former 
eifnnot be pvet^ed with honour, why is not the 
better without hesitation! I am not, 1 

preli of tlie resources of the kitig- 

dm ; but I ^(arasi ^bas auificient to maintain 
its just though T them not. But, my 
any abtk is better fihan despair. Let us, at 
least , <810 if we niiist fall, let us 

Mmemon.’* ; 

Jifere ho was bbllgei to uauao and rsst; he had 
ml a plap .toj»roi#ah% the reooVfluy nf America, 
■nd thou|^ L^ Teniii^e ashod his leave to rise 


and unfold it, he refused the assistance, saying, 
" No, no, I will do it by and by,” He accordingly 
made two or three unsuccessful efTorto to stand, but 
nature was exhausted— he fainted, and fell down 
on his seat. Lord Temple and the Duke of Cum- 
berland raised him up in a state of insensibility : the 
house adjourned, and he was removed in a day or 
two to his favourite villa at Hayes, in Rent, and 
died there. May 11/'1773, under circumstances of 
jjrofound condolence and respect. 

Signal honours were rendered to his memory : the 
House of Commons paid his debts, amounting to 
40,008^., and provided a public funeral. His b^y, 
•after lying in state for three days in the painted 
chamber of the House of Lords, was interred with 
great pomp, within about twenty yards of the north 
entrance to Westminster Abbey, and then the monu- 
ment was voted which records his fame in the west 
transept. Upon this stately pile he is represented 
clothed in his parliamentary robes, and in the act 
of speaking. Ine right hand is lifted forwiwd, and 
the whole attitude is happily conceived to impress 
>that style and manner which so peculiarly charac- 
terized his address. On the sarcophagus beneath, 
are Prudence tw'istmg a serpent round a mirror, 
and Fortitude striking a speSi* against the column ; 
Britannia sits in froiij, and two massive hgures of 
Earth and Ocean recline at her feet. The artist 
employed was Bacon, the Academician : the statue 
of his lor^bip is well designed, and well wrought ; 
but it is impossible not to complain that the natural 
feeling of admiration which it excites, should be 
darkened and confused by such a bulk of allegorical 
decorations. Johnson exploded mythology from our 
poetry, but we still want a genius to purity the fine 
arts ih>m similar affectation. The inscription, a 
simple truth, reads as follows 

Erected by the King and Parliament 
As a testimony to 

! The Virtues and Ability 

of 

William Put, Earl of Chatham. 

During whose administration, in the reigns of 

George 11. and George 111. ^ 

Divine Providence 
Exalted Great Britain 
To a height of Pxx»sperity and Glory 
' Uukuow^ in any former age. 

A man such as William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, ap- 
pears but seldom on the political arena. Original, 
hardy, bold, ^dignified, and uncompromising, he 
despis^ party, and ciTished emruption ; his pas- 
sion waa patriotism, tmd his^ambition fame in its 
highest degree and purest essence. His genius, 
fitted for any staUon, is nobly attested in the con- 
text of a successful life. His eloquence was not of 
that correct and polished order which has obtained 
preference by the style of classtesJ, bat it sprung 
from conviction, and was animated by a 6re that 
overthrew all contention : there is an ampliUide in 
the matter of bis speeches, an enlaxged breadth in 
his views, a eopiousness in his elucidations, by 
which he seems in a manner to stretch out his 
mind — draw and encompass in the most, distant 
objects, end ebarm even iireleyant points to bis 
purpose. Alternately fam^iar and exalted, argu- 
mentative and declamatory, it was always ha^ ; 
he .ht upon his subject as if by chance, and let 
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loose his thoaghts by flashes, which, tike those of 
the eye, may be felt, but not followed.’’ Both in 
the senate and the cabinet his talents constituted 
an era; ho found superiors iu no capacity, and 
has not as yet been approacb(4 by an equal. Well 
has it been said by a periodica) critic i — ** Neither 
Pitt nor Fox could look over and beyond their age 
tike Chatham and Burke : they could only direct 
its passions and embody its pr^udices. It been 
truly remarked by Mr. MacaUmy in the Edinburgh 
Review, that many of Lord Chatham’s earJie( 
speeches in the House of Commons, now pre- 
served, were avowedly the composition of Dr. 
Johnson, wlwtse measured style, formal periods, 
balanced antithesis, and total want of puiNj racy« 
English, betray their author at every step, while 
each debate was made to speak exactly in the 
same manner. For some years after he ceased to 
report, or rather to manufacture, that is from 
1751 downwards, a Dr. Gordon furnished the news- 
papers witli reports consisting of much more accu- 
rate accounts of what had passed in debate, but 
without any pretence to give more than the mere 
substance of the several speeches. The debates < 
upon the American Stamp Act in 1764, are the 
first that can be said to have been ]>reserved at all; 
thorough the happy accident of Lord Charleraont, 
assisted by Sir Robert Dcan^ taking an extraor- 
dinary interest iu the question, as bearing upon 
tlie grievances of Ireland, and accordingly they 
have handed down to us some notes from internal 
evidence plainly authentic of Lord Chatham’s cele- 
brated speeches upon that great question. A few 
remains of his gwuit displays in the Hemse of Lords 
have iu like manner been preserved chiefly in the 
two speeches reported by Mr. Hugh Boyd, the 
second of which, the most celebrated of all, upon 
the einjdoyment of the Indians in the American 
war, we have reason to believe was revised by 
I<ord Cliutliam himself ; and if so, it certainly was 
the only one that ever I’cceived such revision.” 

Asa man, Lord Chatham’s private character was 
highly esteemed ; to adopt the words of Lord Ches- 
terfield, it was stained by no vice, and sullied by 
no meanness. But it w'as also considered proud 
and uuamiable : there was a stoical assurance of 
superiority about him, which distanced equality 
and chilli friendship: George III. is reported to 
have complained that his presence impaired roy- 
alty. He was impatient of contradiction, find had a 
pride of will and determined passion tliat frequently 
embarrassed his own policy and the proceedmgs of 
govemmmit by precipitate denunciations.*' Thus he 


reviled Carteret, Lord Granville, when living, and 
eulogized him when dead, even to the avowal that ho 
owed to him all his kuowled^ as a statesman. He 
utte; ed the bitterest philippics against, and would 
have impeached, at one time, Sir liobert Walpole ; 
yet he afterwards negotiated for office upon the 
express condition that Walpole was not to be 
prosecuted, and would quote his authority at con- 
venience as that of a great and good man. At one 
^ime he declared Lord Anson unfit to command a 
cock-boat on the river Thames, and at another 
gratefully affirmed that he was the greatest naval 
commander for wisdom, care, and experience the 
country ever possessed. ThoSe, nevertheless, may 
be regarded as the praises of atonement, and as 
such must be respected as B%many proofs of the 
generosity of his heart. When his sister, Lady 
Stanhope, accepted a pension from Sir R. Walpole, 
he wrote her a sharp letter, expressing his radig- 
nation that the words Pitt and pension should ever 
alliterate in his family : when ho became a pen- 
sioner himself, tho lady enclosed him back his own 
letter. The lew who were admitted to social inti- 
macy witli him have paid warm tributes to his 
worth, and describe him as lively and agreeable, 
delighting the circle of his fire-side by a vemtility 
of wit, adapted to every vein of conversation, and 
a playful humour equal to every companion. 

His countess sur\ Ived him^ she had boi*ne him 
three JM)ng and two daughters, of whom John suc- 
ceeded to the titles and estaU^; William emulated 
his father as a statesman, and tbimcs-Charies died 
young : of the latter, Hester became Countess of 
Stanhope*, aniL Harriet married the Honourable 
E. J. Elliott. What arc still called Lord Chatham’s 
speeches h;ivo been collected in three vols, fl'-o. ; 
a volume of letters written to his nephew, aftcr- 
wai*d« Lord Camelfcrd, ha^ also been published, as 
well as his correspoudeuee while minister. The 
letters to LoinI Caiuelfurd do him credit ; tliey are 
written with ease, good feeling, and correctness, 
and contain iu the way of advice much that is 
excelhiit, and nothing inappropriate. This praise, 
however, eannot^be applied to his official writings, 
which have disappointed his admirers, and robbed 
his character of much of the dignity and indepen- 
dence that seemed naturally to belong to it. In 
tbesd compositions he can bo scarcely said to pre- 
serve a decent self-respect; his manner of address- 
ing George 111. is constrained, submissive, and 
abject, and his style of writing has neither grace 
nor b^uty of language, nobility of sentiment, or 
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Garrick’s monument, a theatrical conceit, of which 
the design exhibits neither taste nor invention, and 
the execution produces no pleasing effect, iseleva^ 
in the Poets’ Comer. Tlie aotor appears drawing 
back, with extended anns, a pair of curtains, behind 
which is a medallion of Shakspeare : at the sides 
are figures of tragedy and comedy. Of this perform- 
ance Charles Lamb, in the Essays of Elia,” says, 
^ Taking a tour the other day in the Abbey I was 
struck with the affected attitude of a figure, which 
1 do not remember to have seen before, and which 


upon exammation proved to be a whole length of 
the celebrated Mr. Gandck. Though 1 would not 
go BO far with some good Catholics abroad as to 
shut players altogether out of consecrated ground, 
yet I own 1 was not a little scandalised at the in- 
troduction of tiieatrical airs and gestures into a 
place set apart to remind us of the saddest realities. 
Going nearer I found inscribed under this burlesque 
figure a farrago of false thought and nonsense.” 
Tmtt farrago it is now our duty to place before the 
reader: — 
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To tile memorjr of David Gabeick, who died in 
the year at the age of aixty^three. 

To paint &ir Kiture, by divine commandi 
Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 

A Shals^^ve rose — ^then, to expnd his fame^ 
Wide o*er thia "breathing world,** a Garrick came. 
Though snnk in death the forms the Poet drew^ 
The Actor’s genius bade them breathe anew; 
Though, like the bard himself, in night they lay, 
Immortal Garrick call’d them back to day: *' 

And till eternity, with power sublime, 

Shall mark the mortal hour of hoaiy Time, 
Shakspearo and GarsieK, like twin stars, shall shine, 
And earth irradiate with a beam divine. Pratt. 

This monument, the tribute of a friend, was erected 
in 1797- Webber Fecit. 

Dkvid Garrick, the most celebrated actor pro- 
duced by the English stage, was bom at Hereford 
in I 7 O 6 . His fSimly was Fren^. Ilia grandfather 
first settled in England seeking refuge from the edict 
of Nantes. His father served In the army, and re- 
tiring from it with the rank of captain and half pay, 
married a daughter of one of the vicaro of Lichfield 
Cathedral, in which city he also resided. At tlie 
grammar school of Lichfield David Garrick re- 
ceived the first elements of education, and gave 
the earliest proof of^diamatic talent by prevailing 
upon his school-fellows to play the "ilecruiting 
OfficCii*’ in which ke himself performed the part 
of Serjeant Kite, when only twelve years old. Soon 
after he was sent to Lisbon, where an uncle exten- 
sively engaged in the wine trade received him into 
his establishment. With this gentleman his stay 
was short. He returned to Lichfield, and was 
placed under his celebrnted townsman Dr. Johnson, 
who had just attempted an academy for young gen- 
tlemen. Gamck was his only scholar, and ere 
long the disappointed master and his solitary pupil 
set out to^seek their fortunes in London, 

This journey, which look place ^arly in the year 
1736, has been ordinarily rcpresekted as a specu- 
lative adventure upon the part of both the travel- 
lers; but whatever may have been the case with 
! Johnson, Garrick Seems to have been directed to a 
fixed purpose, and to have been fairly provided with 
I means for its attainment. He carried with bbn a 
^ letter of recommendatioA from >Gilbert Walmesly, 

I the registrar, whom Johnson iias so feelingly com- 
memorated in tlie ^ Lives of the Poets,** to Mr. 
Colson, an eminent mathematical soboolmaster at 
Rochester. Under tins tuition it was intended that 
Garrick should improve himself, while he kept his 
tmms as a law student at Lincoln’s Inn, where he 
was admitted March 9, 1 736* li cannot, in all 
'pmbability, be thought strange, that the youth who 
had gained no literary distinction when under the 
instruction of an able master, should now fall short 
of l2ie merit of voluntary application to a dry study. 
Aliks iudifibront, to law and maUiematics, Garrick 
fortified himS^ by none of the acquirements which 
his new situation offered to bis mind. Ere long the 
death of bis madebim his own master, and 
soon alter, his nkale bsqiteathe<l him a tliousand 
pounds. Ho abandmied tbs , togged in the 
wine trade with a brother in Durham Yard, failed, 
and then threw himself on the stage. 

His first appearanes was at Ijpswich, during the 
summer of l74|i>^lAdor ibe assumed mune of 
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Lydda), and managsmant of Gifibrd, who also 
oecupied the London theatre in Goodman’s Fields, 
Garrick’s snecesa, even at a first efibrt, was com- 
plete: he began with the part of Aboam in "Oroo- 
noko,” and ran throngh a varied of obaraetera 
with such constant applause, that when the town 
season commenced in October, Giffard gave him 
an engagement. It has been represented that his 
se^ices had been previously declined by the pro- 
prietors of the lar^jb houses, but there appears no 
iwldettce of such a fact; and the eircumstanoes of 
the case seem to refute the supposition. Be that 
as it may, he challenged the admiration of a metro- 
politan audience as lUchard 111., October 19, 1741, 
■ and decided his theatrical fortune in one night. The 
aoeounts which describe this event are characteristi- 
cally dashed with a glowing vein of the theatrical 
sublime: we are told, for instance, " that his concep- 
tion of the part was so clear, his powers of execution 
so great, and the combination of talents he displayed 
so rich, varied, and uncommon, that he fixed his 
fame at one stamp, not only equal, but superior, to 
any actor of the time then present or past. Like 
* the sun bursting from behind a cloud, he put forth 
at his very earliest dawn a somewhat more than 
meridian brightness. The polite establishments 
were deseiied; the carriages of the fashionable, the 
wealthy, and tlio noble, poured down through the 
narrowness of the city to the obscurity of the east 
end, and every rank and order of society crowded 
to express their wonder at the newly-sprung 
Roscius.” 

Tempering this panegyric, without being tran- 
sported by its infiation, we may safely affirm of 
Garrick’s first appearance, tiiat it was distinguished 
by original merits which justified high praise. He 
was four and twenty; comparatively inexperienced 
in the profession, and yet had the courage to make 
an innovation equally sanctioned by sound judg- 
ment and good taste. Laying aside the chaunt, 
and affected rotnudity equally formal, as well as 
the stiff and methodical action of the old school, 
he delivered himself in a natural time of voice, and 
with perfect ease and freedom of bearing. This 
was a signal improvement, and it must have beem 
effected with considerable ability, or it would not 
have been tolerated without resistance. There was 
also a commendable degree of tact evinced in his 
choice of the part of Richard: it required no dignity 
of stature, and lit^e personal restraint, while it 
abounded with those strong and sudden variations 
of feeling and action, whidi gave ample scope for 
the corojilssB of voice and style of attitude iuwhicli 
he excelled. , 

The advantages cqnferred by Garriok’s popula- 
rity on the i^oble tneatre jjp Geodman’s Fields, 
naturally excited the resentment of the greater 
establkhments, and two measures were adopted to 
subdue the attraction. Giffard was menaced with a 
prosecution fmr infringing upon ^ir patents by 
performing the regular drama, and Garrick was 
tempted from his services by the offer of a more 
lucrative enga^meat at Drury Lane, This he ac- 
cepted. Concluding the season of 1742 with in- 
creased distinction, he passed the summer in Dublhi, 
where his reception was equally flattering. It was 
in this year that he began to exhibit the great ver- 
satility of his powers by assuming ebaracten not 
only in comedy, but even in broad farce. To enu- 
merate all his performances, or dewariffie the parii- 
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eular effeot which he produced at each eilbrt^ were 
a minute tai^ inconsiaieDt with the hrevily impoeed 
upon these sketches* It must, ihereibre^ suffice to 
observe, that he continued a im»t«|peroiis career at 
Druxy Lane until the winter of tlu^ ITdh, when 
a Bti^ quarrel with Mackhn and some others, 
which excited considerable attention at the mo- 
ment, but has long lost its interest) induced him 
to go a second time to Dublin, where he was made 
jomt-manaffer with the ddw Sheridan of the 
theatre in Smock Alley. t 

During this interval the fortune of the large 
London houses was disastrous. Drury Lane labour- 
ed under a complication of difficulticB, and Covent 
Garden was only enabled to wind up the year’s ac-» 
counts somewhat favourabfy, by giving Garrick 
300^. for six performances. The engagement was 
renewed during the next year, and there ended his 
appearance as a hired actor; for such was the 
crowd he now drew with him, and so complete the 
desertion from the one theatre while he ^yed at 
the other, that the Drury Lane patent was repeat- 
edly brought into the market for sale* Tenders of 
it were made to several persons, but no one seemech 
willing to risk any thing upon it, though the price 
dqnraded was moderate. At last it was sug- 
gest^ that Garrick, who had by this time acquir^ 
a character for discretion aigl fimgality, should be 
introduced to assist Mr. Lacy, the only remaining 
proprietor of any responsibility. The proposal once 
accepted, conditions were soon adjusted: a renewal 
of the patent was solicited and obtained; Lacy un- 
dertook to direct the general property, while Gar- 
rick managed the stage; and the house opened 
under auspicious circumstances, with the best pro- 
logue of the age, composed by Dr. Johnson and 
delivered by Gamck, in the spring of 1747* Bear- 
ing in mind the intimate terms upon which the 
great author and actor started together in life, a 
lively satisfaction is to be felt at beholdmg their 
talents combined on an occasion so interesting as 
this. At the same time it is to be observed, even at 
the risk of dispelling a pleasant supposition, that 
the friends do not seem to have preserved much 
cordiality in all their social relations. There are 
two frigid notes in Garrick’s correspondence which 
tend to show that when the actor grew rich, while 
the author remained poor, the usual distance ob- 
served between independence and dependence was 
formally kept up between th^. 

Dr. Johnson to Mr. Garrick. 

•‘Dea^ Sir, May f8, 1786. 

" I know that great regard, will be had to 
your opinion of on edition oi Shaks^eare; 1 desire, 
therefore, to secure sn honest prejudice m iny &vour 
by securing yo8r suflhige; and that this prejudice 
may really be honest, I wish you would name such 
plays as you would see, and they shall be sent to 
you by, am, 

" Your most humble servant, 

* Sam. JoHNSOif ” 

Mr. Garrick to Dr. Johnson. 

Dear Sir, Afay Slst, 1786. 

^^My brother greatly astoniahed me this 
mommg by askuig me, if 1 was a subscriber to 
your Shakspearet 1 told him yes, that ( was one of 
the first, and as soon as I hem of your intoatioD; 
and that 1 gave you at the same time some other 


names, among which were the Duke of Devonshire, 
Mr. j^ightofl, Aq. I cannot immediately have 
reoowrae to my memorandum, though 1 remember 
to have seen it just before I left England. I hope 
that you will recolleet it, and not think me capable 
of neglecting to make yon so trifling a compliment, 
which was doubly due from me; not only on ae- 
count of the respect I have always had for your 
abilities, but from the sincere regard I shall ever 
gpay to your friendship. 

" 1 am, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
" David Garrick.” 

It would not perhaps be an*eiiey matter at this time 
of day to prove which of the two first bevan humble- 
servanting the other ; and yet there are few persons 
who will not feel that they dbold settle the point 
without evidence. 

The company mustered upon this occaaicy was 
strong in numbers, and oommandiug in talent. 
Barry*, Macklin, Mrs. Woffington, Mrs. Clive, and 

* Spranger Bsny, the only actor of the day who ap- 
proached Garrick as a rival, waa interred in the cloiaterfi of 
Weatminster Ahhey, and ahould therefore be commetnorated 
here. A writer in Blackwood*a Magasine, who aeema to 
have witnessed his performanoes, thus describes his merits ; 
** In Romeo, he disputed the palm with Garrick ; in Lear, 
approached to an equality: and in Othello and Alexander 
the Groat, shone unrivajled.” Boi^ and educated in Dublin, 
he there made his first appearance on the stage. His chief 
sources of attraction were the gimt uf bountiful nature ; a 
melodious voice, handsome figurc^lnd very gentiemanly ad- 
dress. He preceded Garrick bn tlic London hoards, became 
manager of the Dublin Theati^ about the year 1760, and in 
that speculation lost all his property. Coming back to Lon- 
don afier this disaster, he continued to play the leading 
parts in Tragedy at Covent Garden, Drury Lane, and the 
Haymarket, until the period of his death, which took place 
during the year 1777, at the age of fifty-eight. He was 
married, but left no issue. His wife was the fitlr tragic 
actress Mrs. Dancer, subsequently better known by the 
name of her third husband, Mr. Crawford. 

Another of Barry's contemporaries Is commemorated by a 
tablet near his uwn monument. This is Hannah Pritdiard, 
whose maiden namh was Vaughan, and who was born in 
l7n.' Being introduced to Booth, when very young, as an 
aspirant for theatrical distinction, she is said to have been 
ene^ragod by his praise, and made her first appearance in 
the Haymarket, probably with no very decided success, as 
wp find her afterwards placing in Goodman's Fields, and 
even at BartboKnnew Fair. At these places she was praised 
fi>r a natural, lively, and droll style of performance. On ob- 
•taining an engagement at Drury Lane, however^ she adopted 
.a more serious cast of characters, coining out as Rosalind, 
.and chiefly distinguishing herself in Lady Macbeth and 
similar parts. As a t/aglo heroine she had no rival among 
her contemporaries, except Mrs Cibber, whose life we give. 
Mrs. Pritchard retired from the stage after having traen 
upon it thirty-six years. She spent the close of her life and 
died at Bath. Her epitaph, part prose and part poetry, is as 
follows: * 

To the memory 
Of Mrs. PaiTcnaan, 

tub tablet la here placed by h voluntary subscription 
Of those who admired and esteemed her. 

She retired from the stage, 

Of whkh she had long been the ornament. 

In the month of April, HAS, 

And died at Bath in the monUi of August following. 

In the Fifty-seventh year of her age. 

Her eomic vein had every charm to please, 

Twas Nature's dictates breath'd with Nature'! ease : 
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Mrs. Gbbsr, h«ide^i the roll; but what with jea- 
lousy of the ftUtSng naiiegflir, aud the hitrigues of 
Covent Gaird^t&y, one after another, broke their 
engagemsiitil^^tbd, tnough some found it prudent to 
return^ pmrthniiarl^ M». Cibber^ they were never 
all of them reunited under the same authority. 
These disappointmt nts, however, disheartened Gar- 
rick hi no i^arent degree; he had great vivacity 
of mind^ andruntiring energy of action; he now re- 
doubled his exertions, and soon brought the theatre 
to a fiouriehing state. Of the means by which this 
end was attained, his own dramatic compositions 
formed no mean portion; of them| therefore, it may 
he proper to treat hdTe. His first essay was the 
farce of the ** Lying Vale V produced in Goodman’s 
Fields BO early as the year 1741, and taken from 
the French: acquiring the praise due to an inter- 
esting plot and novel characters, it was often played. 
Thic^ was followed, and with gieater success, by 
" Miss in her Teens, or the Medley of Lovers,” a 
diverting farce, ^duoed at (pordnt Garden in 1747, 
which retained its place on the rStage for a consi- 
derable time. ^ Lethe,” a dramatic satire, as it is 
now printed, appeared at Drury Lane, in 1749, but 
claims an earlier birtli. It was his first production, 
having been performed at Drury Lane, in 1740 ; it 
was reproduced at Goodman’s Fields dui'iiig the fol- 
lowing year ; printed in 1745, and finally enlarged, 
as before stated, in 1^9. But though tlie wit of this 
piece was confessedly good, and the points sti^oug, 
and though Garrickiplayed three difierent charac- 
ters in it with his wonted facility, much opposition 
was offered to its reception. Perseverance and 
corrections, however, smoothed ite«.way, and it at 
last became a standard drama. “ The Fairies,” an 
opera, from the “ Midsummer Night’s Dreiini,” and 
The Tempest,” an opera, also from Sliakspeare’s 
play of the same name, were brought forward, tlie 
one for the season of 17^5) mid the other for that 
of 1756. Tlib music to both was composed by Smith, 
and pleased, but the compilations themselves were 
feeble, they only ans^■'e^ed the purposes of the 
moment. ** Catherine and Petrucfiio,’’ produced in 
1756, being nothing more than a judicious transpo- 
sition of Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew,” re- 
quires no comment Florizel and Perdita,” acted 
in the same year, stands in tho same predicament: 
it is only an extract from the ** Winter’s 'Eile.” 
**LiJJiput,” a dramatic etitcrtaifpneiiit, which was 
got up for Woodward’s benefit^ in 1757# may be 
dismissed with % notice that it was played by chil- 
dren; it boasts, however, one revival. Tbe farce 
of the ^ Male Coquette,” a second cdmplhneut to 
the same beneficiare, had more merit, and, not- 
withstanding the soledsm of the title, succeeded to 
some popularity. The characters whom it exposed 
io i^etde were the dandies of that day, who passed 
hy,&ie imme of Daffodils. “The Guardian,” a 
comedy m two acts, was a charitable contribution 

Sv’u when bet poireri suitain'd the tragic load, 

.Fall, ol^r, and jtwt, the faarmoalouB acc^ta dos'd; 

And the h^ pitaaiaiia of her idling heart 
.Burst team'd the mimic art. 

Off on the amndi ciripdra not her own, 
fihe pahjted VM, ta^ht ua wh&t to »hun ; 

One portu’d, 

Ihat nothff part wia good ; 

iSach duty thaia to aueh ^evfdction wrought, 

That If the ]m thf Oxamido tatiglit 

: W.' MTHtransAni r. L.' 


to a bmiefit given at Drury Lane in 17699 fmr the 
relief of Christopher Smart, an unlucky poet, then 
suffering imprisonmmit for debt. Taken from the 
“ PupiUe” of Fagan, it is ahnple and sentimen- 
tal; it was published in 1779) and has been occa- 
sionally revived. “ The Euchanter, or Love and 
Magic,” a musical drama, acted in 1760, is distin- 
guishable as the pleas in which Leoni, the sii^r, 
was originally introduced to the stage. “ The Far- 
mer’s Return froiff London,” was an interlude 
presented to Mrs. Pritchard for her benefit in 
1762, but frequently repeated on aecouiit of the 
humorous account it gave of the follies and won- 
ders of the town — the Coronation and the Cuck-Iano 
'Ghost. “ The Clandestine Marriage,” a comedy in 
five acts, first performed in 1766, is beyond ques- 
tion the best compgslBon to which the name of 
Garrick is attached; the elder Colman, however, 
who was admitted on the title-page to the honour 
of joint authorshi|>, used to say, “ Garrick binught 
mo two acts, desiring me to put them together, and 
do what 1 could with them. I did put them toge- 
ther, for 1 put tliem into the fire, and wrote the 
•play myself.” “Neck or Nothing,” a farce from 
the French of Le Sage, was damned in 1766; and 
“Cymon,” a dramatic romance, acted during the 
following year, deserved the same fiery fate, but 
produced nevertheless considerable efiect by a mis- 
placed richness of scenery and musical embellish- 
ment. “ The Peep behind the Curtain, or the New 
Rehearsal, ” was a farce which ran with uneonmiou 
applause for one hundred and eighty nights during 
the season of 1767> The music was by Bartlielemon, 
a man of such ready talent and pleasing address, 
tliat Garrick promised to make his fortune. The 
first work put into bis hands for this great pur- 
pose, was the music to this farce, by which GaiTick 
cleared some thousands of pounds, but out of which 
he only gave the musician forty pounds, thougli he 
had promised him fifty guineas. This statement 
reminds us of Goldsmith’s saying of Garrick, “ that 
he often thought to be generous, but that whenever 
that happened the ghost of a halfpenny was sure 
to frighten him.” “ The Irish Widow,” a comedy 
in two acts, from the French of Moliere, was suc- 
cessful in 1772 . “The Christmas Tale,” a dramatic 
entertainment, in five parts, was hooted from the 
I stage in 1774, notwithstanding the beauties of some 
scenery by De Loutherbourg, and music by Dibdiii. 
“ Bon Ton, or High Jiife above Stairs,” was repre- 
sented for the benefit of King, in 1775) and much 
praised for liveliness, character, and moral. “ May 
Day,” a ffiusical farce, acted in Uie same year, is 
only memorable for the first introduction of Miss 
Abrams, tlie singer, 11^0 composed the populai* air 
“Crazy Jane.” “The Theatrical Candidates,” a 
musical prelude, in 1775; and “Binco’s Travels,” 
an interlude for King’s benefit, in 1777) were his 
last composUiona. It is to be observed, however, 
that he acquired considerable reputation by the 
alterations, and even additions whi^ he introduced 
at different times into several of our standard 
dramas, such as Wvfherley’s “ Country Girl,” Ben 
Johnson’s “ Every Man in his Humour,” Shirley’s 
“ Gamester,” Ac. &c. 

Gari^ick married in June, 1749 : his lady was an 
opesra dan#r from Vienna, the place of her birth, 
whence she came to this country with high recom- 
’ mendatlons to the Ea^l of Burlington. Her maiden 
name was originally Viegel, which, for the sake of 
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softness, she afterwards changed into Violette. | 
Whether ftom admiration of her professional ac< 
complishments, or respect for the friends who in^ | 
troduced her, she was treated by her noble patron I 
with marked attention, was made on inmate at 
Burlington House, watched over by the connt-ess 
with maternal care, and present^ with 0000/. 
upon the day of her marriage. Ciircnmstances so ' 
extraordinary gave rise to an idea that she was 
related to his lordship ; but imtfe is no evidence . 
to justify such an opinion. The niateU was in every 
respect a cordial and happy one: the circle m 
Garrick’s acquaintooce included the most distin- 
guished men in literature and the arts ; he was 
moreover familiar with the great ; and, by a happy 
admixture of respectful ease and unexceptionable 
decorum, secured for his wifsipthe society of tlie 
leading characters of the day, and made her the 
mistress of a home every way worthy of a woman 
of character and talents. 

The reputation in which Garrick now stood be- 
fore the world was, beyond a question, far superior 
to any previously enjoyed by a member of his pro- 
fession. Snccessful as an author, and as an actor 
equally accomplished in tragedy, comedy, and farce, 
he ares more particularly honoured as a reformer 
of the pure drama, and a reviver of the works of 
its chief idol, Shakspeare. BuA, though his career 
must in truth be described as prosperous and pro- 
fitable from beginning to end, yet an evident par- 
simony in his managerial i^'stem, and occasionally 
something like a vain indifference to authors, 
brought down upon liim several mortifying ebulli- 
tions of popular hostility. The year 1755 was 
marked by one of these. The press had been for 
some time employed to rail against what was then 
termed the amrkious disposition of the Drury Lane 
proprietors, who grudged the expense of varying 
the public entertainments with a more decorated 
stage, dancing, music, gay scenery, &c. The hare 
merits of ancient authors were alone offered for 
amusement, and this was set down as an instance 
of great presumption* In order to appt^e these 
murmurings, a ballet-master was appointed, with 
full powers to collect an effective body of figurants, 
who in a short time amounted to a hundred in I 
number. They were drawn from Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland, and France, and were presented be- 
fore the town in a grand dancing eiiterminment, 
entitled the Chinese Festival. Meantime, however, 
a war was declared against France, and on the in- 
stant another clamour was raised against the ma- 
nagers; who were now reproached for enc Waging 
a set of French actors and workmen, and thus 
employing the common enemies of the country. 
This was an unfortunate predicament; the new 
engagements had%een entered into in obedience to 
the public voice, and that voice was now thundered 
against the proprietors in tones of dire resentment 
for that very acquiescence. During the first ni|;ht 
on which the bauet was brought forward, the kmg 
attended the theatre, and the performances passed 
over with a stifled composure f but on the follow- 
ing evening nothing could stem the exasperation of 
the audience. This opposition was persisted in for 
five successive representations ; blows were nightly 
struck in the house, a continn^ tumult prevailed, 
and at last, after doing considerable damajro to the 
interior pf the theatre, a mob proceeded to Garrick’s 
residence, in Southampton Street, and demolished 


I all his windows. The piece was, therefore, laid 
aside, and Garrick oompiamed that he lost 4000/. 
by the uproar. 

After spending the years 1764 and 1705 in a con- 
tinental excursion for the benefit of his health, he 
retumed to London, and was received with the 
most flattering congratulations. From this period 
he declined new parts, but continued to appear 
from season to season in those old characters which 
^ h|d first made him a favourite. In 1760 he sig- 
t nalized his admiration of Shakspeare, by insti- 
tuting the Stratford Jubilee, an undertaking which 
afforded ample materials foa wit and ridicule to 
the public prints of tiie day, fdid Was in the cele- 
diration all but damped into a positive failure by 
rainy weather. For this disappointment, however, 
he was compensated in another way: he introduced 
the ceremony os a spectacle upon the sta^e, and it 
was repeated to crowded audiences for nmefy-fwo . 
nights. In 1773 death deprived him of his partner^ 

I Mr. Lacy, and the sole management of the theatre . 
I thenceforward devolved upon his shoulders. Un- 
disturbed popularity attended his efforts until the 
^'ear 1776) when, feeling satisfied with the fortune 
and fame he had acquii'ed, he resolved to retire 
into private life. He disposed of a moiety of his 
interest in the patent for 37,000L ; and after per- 
forming the part of Don Felix in the Wonder,” 
for the benefit of fhe Theatric^) Fund, took leave 
of the audience in these teims 

^ Ladies and Gentlemen, * 

It has been customary with persons under my 
circumstances toiaddress you in a farewell epilogue. 

1 had the same intention, and turned my thoughts 
that way ; but, indeed, I felt myself as incapable of 
writing such an epilogue m 1 should now be of 
speaking it. The jingle of rhyme and the language 
of fiction would but ill suit my present feelings. — 
(Here we arc tf>ld he paused and wept.) — What- 
ever ma/ \wi the changes of my future life, the 
deep impression 1 have of your kindness will always 
remain here (h ^nd upon breast) fixed and unalter- 
able. I will very# readily agree to my successors 
having more skill and ability for their station tliau 
I 1 have, but 1 defy them all to take mure sincere 
I and nqore uninterrupted pains for your favour, or 
to be more truly sensible of it, than is your most 
obedient grateful servant.’’ 

Garrick spent the remainder of his life, during 
the winter at his house in the Adelphi, and during 
the summer at a neat residence on the Thames, 
near Hampton C mrt. In the latter, and in iho 
character of a countl'y gentieman, the king put 
him into the commission of the peace, hut he was 
not destined to enjoy either honour or happiness. 
The stone, a disoraer to which he had been long 
subject, , began to make such inroads on his 
constitution that he waa seldom free from pains, or 
equal to the excitement of society. Witli a hope 
of alleviattng ita tortures he was induced to avail 
himsrif of some quack medicines, imd by inju- 
diciously tampering with tlie malady, increased its 
‘ ravages. During the Christmas^ of 1776 b® was 
' taken violently ill while on a visit to Lord Spen- 
, cor at Althorpe, but recovered rafficiontly to re- 
turn slowly to London, and expire at his house 
I in the Adelphi, January 20, 1779. His funeral 
i to<^ place on the first day of the following month : 
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it >WM « iolenuiiced pomp^ and 

a^Headad by ^banMstara in th 0 covmla^. 

Hia body waa inlSrred In front of Sliakapeare’B 
tomb, and hia widow waa aftorwarda Intemd by 
hia aide. Amongat oter trihntea of reject paid 
to hia memory waa^ a monody wHtten by Sheridani 
and apofcen vi Drury Lane. 

Aa a man,, Oarrick’a character has generally 
bdenrepreaented aaJnfeeted witli exoeaaive vanity* 
and paa^ony) two faulta for which hia Iriand a^d 
tater. Dr. Johnson, was accustomed alternately to 
condemn and defend him with wanntb. As an 
actor, we can only iiivfor his caiiabilitiea from the 
vanety of parts to which we find his name at- 
tached, and adopt a descrtpitoa of his pecnliarities^ 
from &e attestations of those who were his con- 
temporaries. Id Ids Life by Davies, or by Murphy, 
bnt particularljr in the former, a full detail of his 
malfy excellencies will be found. The following is 
the summary in whioh the editor of the Biograj^ia 
Drainadoa compresses the infortnation thus de- 
rived 

^ Garrick in his iKarson wasi<^, yet well-shapedis 
and neatly proportioned, add having added the 
qualifications of dancing and fencing to that natu- 
nd gentility of manner which no art can bestow, 
but with which our great mother Nature endows 
maity, even from infoncy, his deportment was con- 
stantly easy, natufiil, and engaging. His com- 
plexhu) was dark ; the features of his face pleasing 
and regular, but smmated by a full black eye, bril- 
liant and penetrating. His voice was clear, melo- 
dious, and commanding; and although it might 
not possess the strong overbearin^V°^^>^ ^ Mos- 
sop, or, the musical sweetness of Barry, yet it ap- 
pears to liave a mubh greater compass of variety 
than either; and from his judicious nuinuer of 
conducting it, enjoyed that articulation and pierc- 
ing distinctness which rendered it equally intelli- 
gible, even to the most distant parts of an audi- 
ence, in the gentle whispers of murmuring love, 
the half-smomered accents of in-felt passion, or 
the professed and sometimes twvkward conceal- 
ments of an aside speech in comedy, as in the 
raiits of rage, the darings of despair, or all the 
open violence of tragical enthusiasm. 

** H» particular forte or superior cast in acting, 
it would he perhaps as diflicult tp determine, as it 
would be minutely to describe his several excel- 
lencies in the very different c^ts in* which he at 
various ijiiiea,tbeught proper to appear. Particular 

, c All the world has tsUced of Gatifck’i ^ve of ^siie. 

. The following Is a ^ectmen ficonuliis eorre^Cndjenes:-* 

** Mr. Pitt to Mr. Beteoger., 

"Pridsy, oneo’eloek. 

**Lady Hester and Mr. Pitt hojjie Mr. Berenger is better, 

' sad leturn hhn many thanha for hlf ohllfl^ng good ot&cee 
withMt^ Garriek. lAindtatieShakepeaiel bu? moxematoh- 
\m (hurklekf slwaye as deep ta natuw aa the poet, but 
never (what file M too often) cut of it Contimie to 
give us gour go^ edkee if you like to be trubr thanked, or 
your friend to ^y adoUied.” 

, ,Ou the back of ^^nofe. ' „ , 

« Tito itoto on 
Plt^ iwd^ li to Mibwa 

;*J|iCAaan BnuxvGia.*' 

» A neito from Mr. M|il^!toJ|ifoiig», atwut w»-bavtog, 
at hii r^uest, acted Ma^. If^ tind exqnhdto dattory.f* 


superinrity wag awalkwed iq^ In hia univeisaltty ; 
and abcmld it even be contended that there have | 
been j^ormerB equal to him in their own re- 
spective fortes of playing, yet ev^ tMr partisans 
must acknowledge thm never existed any one per- 
former that came msur his exeellenee in so great a 
variety of parts. Tragedy, comedy, and farce, the 
lover and the hero, the jealous husband who st^ 
peets his wife’s virtue without cause, and ue 
tiioughtiesB livel^rake who attacks it without de- 
>sign, were all alike open to his imitation, and all 
alike did honour to hto execution. Every passion 
of the human breast seemed subjected to his powers 
of expression ; nay, even time itself appeared to 
stand still or advance as he would have it Rage 
and ridicule, doubt and despair, transport and ten- 
derness, compasBitp and contempt, love, jealousy, 
fear, fory, and ahnplicity, all took sueoesinve pos- 
session of his features, while each of them in turn 
appeared to be the sole po^ssor of those features. 
One night old age sat on bis countenance, as if the 
wrinkles she had stamped there were indelible ; 
the next, the gaiety and bloom of youth seemed to 
overepr^ his face, and smooth even those marks 
which time and muscular conformation might have 
really made there. Of these truths no one can be 
ignorant who ever saw him in the several cha- 
racters of LeUr or Hamlet, Richard, Dorilas, 
Romeo, or Lusignan; Ranger, Bays, Drugger, 
Kitely, Brute, or Benedict. In short, Nature, the 
mistress from whom alone this great performer 
borrowed all his lessons, being in herself inexhaus- 
tible, and her variations not to be numbered, it is 
by no means surprising, that this, her darling son, 
k^uld find an unlimited scope for change and 
diversity in his manner of copying from her various 
productions. As if she had marked him out for 
her truest representative from the cradle, she be- 
stowed on him such powers of expression in the 
muscles of his face, as no performer ever yet pos- 
sessed; not only for the display of a single passion, 
but also for the eombination of those various con- 
flicts with which the human breast at times is 
fraught ; so that in his countenance, even when 
his Ups were silent, his meaning stood pourtrayed 
m characters too legible for any to mistake if’ 

Facts, however, are the best testimonies of merit, 
and we shall give one which is generally considered 
authentic ; — 

During his vint to France, he made a short 
excursion from the capital with the celebrated 
Farisiair performer, Preville. They were on liorse- 
back, and Preville took a foncy to act the pmrt of 
a drunken cavalier. « Garrick applauded the imita- 
flon, but told hhn he wanted one thing which was 
essential to complete file picture f he did not ^make 
his len drunk.’ « * Hold, m j^'^iend, (said he) and 1 
will sho)v you an English blood, who, after having 
dined at a tavern, and swallowed three or four 
bottles of port, mounts his hone on a summer 
evening to go to hia boK in the epnntry.* Proceed- 
ing Immedmtely tm exhibit all the gradations of 
intoxication, he called to his servant, that the sun 
and file fields were turning round him ; whipped 
and imurred Jiis horse untU the ammal reared and 
whecied in evei^ direction ; at length he lost his 
whip, bis feet seemed Incapable of resting in the 
stIrrapB, the bridle dropped from his hand, and he 
appmed to have lost the use of all hia mcultiee. 
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Finally, he fell from his hone in such a death-like 
manner, that Prevtlle gave an involuntary cry of 
horror ; and his terror greatly increased when he 
found that his friend made no answers to hie ques- 
tions. After wiping the dust from his he 
asked again, with the emotion aod anxiety of 
friendship, whether he was hurt 1 Garrick, whose 
eyes were closed, half opened one of them, hieouped, 
and, with the most natural tone of intoxication, 
called for another glass. Previile was astonished 
and when Garrick started up and resumed his* 
usual demeanour, the French actor exclaimed, ^My 
friend, allow the scholar to embrace his master, 
and thank him for the valuable lesson he has re- 
ceived.* ** 

As an author, Garrick was only respectable : be- 
sides the djmmatie works already noticed, he com- 
posed an infiDitude of prologues, epilogues, songs, 
and epigrams, remarkable mr liveliness and un- 
common variety. Dr. Johnson has observed that 
Dryden wrote better prologues than Garrick, but 
that Garrick wrote more good ones than Dryden. 
He commemorated the death of Mr. Secretaiy 
Pelham in an ode, which, as we are told, ran 
through four editions in six weeks, and ridiculed a 
Mr. Fitzgerald, who had attacked him through the 
** Craftsman,*’ in a poem calledj' Fribleriad,” which 
has been pointedly commended by Churchill. This 
effusion, however, affected his interests in an un- 
expected way ; for, soon after its appearance, Fitz- 
gerald roused up a party who compelled the ma- 
nagers of Drury Lane to abandon a privilege which 
they had retained up to this period— of refusing 
any admissions at half-price upon the night of a 
new representation. His principal rival was Mos- 
sop ; they played Borneo against each other for 


twenty successive nights, and carried on a second 
ofmtest in Lear, on ^ich the following pretty 
were written 

■' The town eonfeM, in difihrent ways, 

The merit of their Lears ; 

To Moteop they give load husziui, 

To Oanriek only tean.** 

Garrick’s eorrespmidenee was published after the 
^ath of his widow in two volumes, 8vo. The let- 
ters, seven or eight hundred in number, extend 
over a period of thirty-eight years, and seem to 
have been arranged and preserved by his own 
band, with a view to postbuihous biography. A 
modem critic, reviewing these volumes, takes a 
view of Garrick’s life and eon^sct, which is worth 
extinoting for its oorrectness. The mainspring of 
his actions seems to have been a restless smicitude 
to stand always well with his friends, corresi^nd- 
ents, the world, and himself. To gain this end, he 
neglected nothing, and never despised trifles. He 
despised not trifles in pecuniary matters, and he 
grew rich ; he despised not trifles in matters of a 
professional nature, and ho became and continued 
eminent ; he despised not the merest trifle of ap- 
plause, and he was immensely popular. He could 
not rest contented under any degree of reproach 
deserved or undeserved. He could not carelessly 
put up with the slightest deg^ of disapprobation 
even from the humblest ana most insi^iflcant ; 
and this feeling was so strong^ that when, at the 
close of his career, an anonymous libeller attacked 
him under the signature of Cassius in one of the 
daily papers, Qarrick replied iit full length, and 
even confessed honestly, that he would much 
rather have had his assailant’s praise than his 
blame.” 


MAJOR ANDR£. 


Major Anpre’s monument, erected, as the inscrip- 
tion states, by George 111., is in the south aisle. 
However touching the recollections it excites, it is 
by no means an effective work. An insipid figure, 
meant to represent Britannia, appears seated on a 
sarcophagus, in front of which a confused, scene is 
sculptured in relief, in which SVashingtou is sup- 
pose to receive a letter from the prisoner as he is 
about to be led to execution. This part of the mo- 
nument and the statue are by Van Gelder; Adams 
furnished the design. There are two mscriptions as 
follow, — t 

Sacrep to the Memory 
• of 

Major John ANPiflg, 

Who, raised by his merit at an early period of life 
To the rank of Adjutant General 
Of the British Forces in America, 

And employedjn an important but haz^ous 
enterj^ize,* 

Fell a aacrifioe to his zeal for his King and 
Coimtryi 

on the 2nd of October, 1780, 

Aged twenty-nine, 

Uaiveraally beloved by the army in which he 
served. 

And lamented even by h&s Foes. 


His Gracious Sovereign, Kino George 111., 

Has caused this Monument to be erected. 

The remains of Major John Anpe^ 

Were on the lOth of August, 1821, removed from 
Tappan, 

By James Buchanan, Esq. 

His Majesty’s Consul at New York, 

Under mstnictions from his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, 

And with the permisrion of the Dean and Chapter, 
Finally deposited fn a grave, 

Contiguous to this Monument, 

On the 28th of November, 1821. 

The fate of Major Andrd was of that severe and 
melancholy cast which seldom fails to affect the 
public feeling strongly. In him, moreover, every 
thing seems to have combined to excite interest 
and respect. It was not^ only on account of his 
execution as a spy, but from the whole tenor of his 
career, private as well as public, that a character 
of romance attached itself to his name and memory, 
in a degree seldom met with. He was bom at 
Licdifteld, in 1761, and aft^ reedving a good edu- 
eation, which gave his mind a liuarary turn ever 
after, was bred to commeroe. While yet a v^ 
young he met at Buxton, and fell in love with 
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a ^tuig 0 tot f^meld bis atoiion. 

Har friendii :ltora^ idterliEkitedi and objecting to 
Aiidrd*B <yout3i and want of fortune, prevailed upon 
her not onl^ to toak her correspondence with 
h!l% hut aobn after to bestow her hand upon 
anoth^.^ Meantime Andrd had become a mer- 
chant^a dejrk in Lcmdoi], and itappearsbad cherished 
to l^asaion for the mconstant with in^se devotion. 

. Be was m chagrined by the iutelUgenee of her 
marriage that he resolved to abandon eommenti 
and his country, and thus entered the army for 
foreign service. Obtaining a commission, he was 
orderod to the Uijitdd States of Americ^ then | 
^(Trying on their war of independence against the 
mother countxy. There his talents and accom- * 
pliahmente pushed him quickly into distinction, and 
he became a major in the atoy, and adjutant- 
gengtal to the forces serving undc^ Sir H. Clinton, 
ui ms twenty-eighth year. At this period the Bri- 
tish troops were quartered tit New York, and 
Arnold, one 4>f the Ameri<:^n generals, proposed to 
bedome a traitor to the cause he servi^ and betray 
the places he held to the British. The plan, which, ^ 
if it had succeeded, would probably have soon 
brought the war to a termination, being cntortained, 
a fit person to communicate with Arnold was tic xt 
to be chosen. To this difficult mid dangerous trust 
Major Andrd was appointed bf Sir H. Clinton, and 
ato earrying on fba some time a correspondence 
under feigned names, Audrd consented, itt the earnest 
entreaty of A mold, Ho a persomd interview for the 
purpose tjf finally arranging the details. They met, 
the plan was settled, and to be carried into execu- 
tion on the following Monday, anti Andrd having 
received the necessary written papers from Arnold, 
prepared to return. He had obtained plans of tlie 
forts, and minute directions as to the measures to 
be adopted by the British in taking possession of 
them, after the way had thus been opened. The man- 
ner in wbich-this was to be done was as follows On 
the appearance of the English to attack West-Point, 
Arnold was to march the greater part of the troops 
out of the fort, and entangle thcin in gorges and 
r&vines, where lie ^wus to wait while tnc British 
made ^eir way by passes left unguarded, and 
attsieked the weakened fort al certain points where i 

a were to find an easy admittance. To facilitate 
movements, a Unk ip tile chain across the river 
had been removed, so that it would give way on the 
, sligbfM jdiook. Tbese'and other hrepu3^<’>U( would 
iifovilsbly hava given the Englurn an easy triumph. 
Andi'd projected the capture of Wasbingtou on his 
return^ ana it is believed that to this, the betrayal of 
his chief, the betrayer, of his i^untry gave an unre- 
luctant assent 

An nnforeaemicbkngem thasituation of matters, 
however, hM ooeurred during the conference, 
^folbnel Livingston, governor ofMontgpmeiy fort, 
dfoliking to oontinn^ proximity of to sloop that 
convey^ Andrd^ had caased a four-pounder to be 
from which to shot 
coiSr rtoh:, had begun surii a serious 

csnionade, tto to compefied to 

move inmO The boatmen whom 

Andrd not under- 
take to toretodlfto^ Arnold’s request, 

Andrd stayed vifew of attempt- 

ing to return bj^v laWvi%toe ee^g out he was 
ptoafled “ 

, Pto dress on. m 


nnltonii and put a 
I bis 


fate; for to laws of war regard a disguised foe as a 
spy. Be was now provided by Amold^with pass- 
ports, and commenced his journey on horseback at | 
twilight, that being considered the safest time, j 
And^ and his guide passed all the American posts I 
with safety, crossed the Hudson, and at last beheld | 
to English videttes, when Smith, his guide, looking 
all around, and seeing no one, said, ** You are safe, 
good bye,” and retook, at full speed, the road by 
twbich they had come. Andrd, on his part, believ- 
ing all danger over, put spurs to his horse, and rode 
four leagues further in safety, and was about enter- 
ing Tarry town, the border village, when one or two 
armed men, not in uniform, started out and seized 
bis bridle, crying, “ Where are you bound 1” Be- 
lieving himself out of the American lines, Andrd 
answered with another question, ** Where do you 
belong to ?” To below,” was the reply, indicating 
the English side, down the river. ** ^ do I,” cried 
Andrd incautiously, confirmed in the mistake that 
they were English; ** ^ am an English officer, on 
urgent business, and do not wish to be longer de- 
tained.” ” You belong to our enemies,” was the 
stem answer, “ and we arrest you.” When the 
unfortunate officer saw his error, he heaped ofier 
upon offer of rewards, his watch, money, perma- 
nent provisions, every thing or any thing, if they 
would let him escaf^. But his captors, young coun- 
try lads, had not drawn the sword for lucre : animated 
in the love of country and their duty, they resisted 
his tempting offers, and, searching his person, dis- 
covered his papers in his boots. Being taken to 
I the neamst commanding officer, Andre’s first care 
was to apprise Arnold of his capture. In this he 
succeeded, and the traitor was enabled to escape 
with his life. He then disclosed his own name and 
rank, and being conducted before General Wash- 
ington at Tappan, or Straiigetown, was tried by a 
court martial of fourteen officers, amongst whom 
; were Generals Rochambeau and La Fayette, recent- 
I ]y anived from Fiance. The prisoner urged that he 
had come ashore with a flag of truce, which Arnold, 
a major-general in the American army, had full 
power to giant: this was unquestionable. Against 
him, on the other hand, it was contended that by 
assuming a false name, and throwing off his regi- 
mentals, he had, of his own accord, deprived him- 
self of the protection conceded by the flag. The 
membere of ihe court were divided in opinion, but 
the majority decide that he was a spy, and as such 
ho was ordered for execution. Entreatiee^ remon- 
strance^ and threats, were resorted to in vain by 
Sir H. Clinton and to British autborides, to save 
bis life, but t6 no pumose. Andrd himself met his 
fate with becoming mrtitude, indulging neither in 
complaints nor remonstrances, bq$ submitting him- 
self with calmness to an inevilable event. Omy one 
earthly object sdemed to cling tenaciously to his 
heart— it was that of his first love; He hid her 
miniature in his mouth when taken prisoner, and 
wrote one of his last letters to her while in capti- 
vity. But she was herself no more, having died 
of consnmption a few months before. He citkved 
one boon foom his enemies, and that was to be j 
allowed to die the death of a soldier. This was I 
asked In the following letter to Washington:—^ 


« Buqyed above to terror of death, by the 
consmouanesa of a life devoted to honourable pur- 
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jposeB, and stained with no action which can give 
me remorse, I trust that the request which I make 
to your Excellency at this serious period, and which 
is to soften my last moments, will not he rejected; 
sympathy towards a soldier will surely induce your 
Excellency, and a railitaiy trihunal U* adopt the 
mode of my death to the feelings of a man of 
honour; let me hope, Sir, that if aught in my cha* 
racter impresses you with ostecgn towards me, if 
aught in my misfortunes niai'ks me as the victim 
of policy, and not of resentment, I shall experience 
the operation of those feelings in your breast, by 
being informed 1 am not to die on a gibbet. I 
have the honour to be, your Excellency, 

** John ANnac, 

Adjutant of British Forces in America.” 

No answer was returned, probably from a wish 


I to avoid embittering his last hours by a sense of 
disgrace. It was not until he was led to (be place 
of execution that he perceived he was to be hung. 
Even then, however, his equanimity did not fail 
him; “ it is but a momentaiy pang,” he exclaimed, 
and withont further expressing his feelings, sub- 
mitted himself to the rope, and elicited by the man- 
ner in which he suffered, the respect of those who 
felt bound to be his executioners, " Andrd,” said 
I ^^hington, ^^met his fate with that fortitude which 
was expected from an accomplished man and a 
gallant officer.” 

Major Andrd has further %l)ims to notice. He 
excelled in painting and music, and was also a poet. 
*A humorous piece of his entitled the ^ CowohMe,” 
which anticipated the style of Cowper's John 
Gilpin,” was published at New York in 1730, and 
has always been spoken of as a composition of m^it. 
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Admiral Kempbnfelt, with whose name a melan- 
choly^ popularity has associated itself in cmise- 
qucnce of his sudden death bf the sinking of the 
Royal George man-of-war at Spithead, with all 
her crew aboard, is commemorated by a tablet in 
the Chapel of St. John the Evangelist, on which 
Bacon, Junior, has poorly sketched a column, with 
a ship sinking, and the figure of a man ascending 
to an angel aloft. There is a meagre epitaph, 
written witliout taste or propriety i\& follows : — 

In memory of Riciiaud Kempenfelt, Esq. 
Rear Admiral of the Blue, 

Who was lost in his majesty’s Ship, Royal George, 
Which overset and sunt; at Spithcad on tlie 29th of 
August 1782. 

By which fatal event 

About 900 persons were launched into eternity. 
And his King and Country deprived of the services 
of a great and meritorious officer, 

1 n the 64lh' year of his age. 

This monument was ei’ected pursuant to the will 
of his brother, 

Gustav vs Adolphus Kempenfelt, Esq., 

Who died at his seat, Lady Place, Hurley, Berkshire, 
On the 14th of March, 1808, *a^d 87 ^ears ; 

Of whose Philanthropy and Humanity, 

His liberal subscriptions and bequ ests to most of 
the charitable institutions in this country. 

Will be lasting records. 

Richard Kempqpfelt, Rear-admiral of the Blue, 
and the subject of this memorial, was horn at 
Westminster in October, 1718. Hi^father, a native 
of Sweden, held the rank of Lieutenantrgovemor 
of Jei^y during the reign of George 1., and was 
the original of Addison’s “ Captain Sentry,” in the 
second number of the ** Spectator.” Young Kem« 
penfelt became a midshipman i& the tenth year of 
his age, received a lieutenant’s commission on the 
14th of Januaiy, 1741, and was made a master 
and commander in 1758. During the following 
year he was. appointed to the Eliza of fixty-four 
guns, in which he distinguished hims^ greatly in 
the , East Indie^ first, during the action which took 
place between Commodore Steevens and the Count 


D’Achd in 1758, and soon after in convoying, with 
prudence and complete success, some troops to the 
relief of Madras, when besieged by tlie French 
under Count Lally. Upon the iieatli of Commodore 
Stoevens, he became Admiral’s Captain to his suc- 
cessor, Sir Charles Cornish, an# took a signal part 
at the well-known siege of Manilla, for which he 
received promotion on the spot from Sir William 
Draper. After Several unimportant changes from 
ship to ship, he was nominated to the charge of a 
sqnadron, which was ordered to interaept a French 
fleet, sailing out of Brest in 1 781 to reinforce the 
Count de Giusse in the West Indies. Unfortunately, 
however, the French wore discovered to be so much 
his supei'iors not only in the number, but in the 
weight of tlieir ships, that he dared not place con- 
fidence on the issiio of a regular battle. Takii^ 
advantage, therefore, of the weather-gage, he sailed 
along tile enemy in line of battle abreast, until 
tlieir van, by a lucl^y chance, happened to shoot 
considerably a-head of their rear, and expose a 
large <s>nvoy to faint protection. At that conjunct 
ture, Keinpenfelt bore up .a-iiead in flill order of 
hattlc, cut off the whole convoy, amoimting to 
fifteen vessels, sunk four frigates, and then towed 
his prizes into Portsmouth ml in the teeth of his 
adversary, whom he honoured with a running fight 
the whole way. Preferred to the Royal George in 
the spring of 17,82, he* sailed on a cruise after the 
French West Indi: fleet, as second in command to 
Admiral Barrington, and had a share in the honours 
of capturing two line-of-battle ships and four trans- 
ports. As, soon as preparations were made for 
the relief of Gibraltar, tlie Royal George was 
ordered upon the Mediterranean station, but being 
somewhat leaky, it was dotemiined to caulk her as 
she lay at anoW. Accordingly, on the 29th of 
August, the weather being fair, find the wind mode- 
rate, she was heeled on her side until the work- 
men reached the leak. Their labours were nearly 
finished, when a squall took the uplifted side wliile 
the crew were at dinner, and the lower deck boles 
to leewai^ having been unaccountably left open, 
the sea entered in torrents, and in less than eight 
minutes the noblest vessel in the fleet was sunk. 
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80 mpM iivM to ^eMeat, that not a signal of 
distress mtm made; of 1200 persons who hap- 
pened to tie on hoard, 000 perished, and two smaller 
vess^ vto swallowed Up in the tnuiieiiBe vortex 
thusoreated. 

Cowper stiBg this fatal aecldent in one of his most 
stirring pieces, beginning aptly with the well-known 

« Hit tword vr«8 in its sheath* 

His fingers held the pen* ** * 

When KetnpenJhlt went down * 

With twice four hundred men.* 

• 

While upon thd subject of fatal shipwrecks, it 
may not be altogether misplaced to direct attention* 
to a monument in«the north transept, commemo- 
rating the loss of the Victorv in 1744, with Admiral 
Sir J. Bakhen and near a thonsand souls on board. 
It *18 by Scheemakers, and although it will be 
found not without huilts, if criticised in detail, yet 
as an attempt to, represent a sea-storm jin marble, 
it mnst be admitted to eviticu considerable power 
in the artist The epitaph, a, good old English^ 
composition, is a moral histor^p in itself • 

To the memory of Sir Jonx Balchbx, Knt Ad- 
miral of the White Squadron of hie Majesty’s 
ftect, whu,. in the year 1744, being sent out Com- 
mander-in-diief ofsthe combined fleets of England 
and HoUand to emise on the enemy, wist on his 
return heme In to Majesty’s riiip, the VicronY, 
lost In tlie Channel by a violent storm; from which 
sad cirBumstanoe of his Death, we may learn, that 
nrither the greatest Skill, Judgment, or Experience, 
jomed to tlm most firm, unshaken resolution, oan 


resist tiie flityof the winds and waves; and we 
are taught, from the passages of his life, which 
were filled with great and gaUant actions, but ever 
aoeompanied with adverse gales of fortune, that 
the Brave, the Worthy, and the Good Man meets 
not Uways his reward in this World. Fifty-eight 
years of toithful and painfnl services he had passed, 
when being just retired to the government of Green- 
wich Horq^ital, to^wear out the Bemainder of his 
Days, he was once more, and for the last time, 
called out by his King and country, whose Interest 
he ever preferred to his own, and his unwearied 
Zeal for their service ending only in his Deatli ; 
which weighty miafortune to his Afflicted Family 
became heightened by many Aggravating Circum- 
stances attending it : yet, ami£t their Grief, had 
they the mounitol Consolation to find his Gracious 
and Royal Master mixing his concern with the 
general lamentations of the public, for the Cala- 
mitous Fate of so Zealous, so Valiant, and so Able 
a Commander ; and as a lasting memorial of the 
sincere love and esteem borne by his Widow to a 
most Affectionate and Worthy Husband, this Hono- 
rary Monument was erected by her. 

He was bom Feb. 2, 1669, married Susanna, 
daughter of Col Apujcece, of Washinqly, in the 
County of Huntingdon. Died Ootobm* 7, 1744, 
leaving one son afid one daughter, the former of 
whom, GsonaR Balchbn, survived him but a short 
time ; for being sent to the West Indies in 1746, 
Commander of His Majesty’s ship the Psmbbokb, 
he died hi Baebadobb in December the same year, 
twenty-eight, having walked in the steps, and 
imitated the virtues and bmvery of his good but 
unfortunate &ther. 


SIR EYRE COOTE. K.B. 


In the north cross aisUi, immediately behind the 
lofty monument to Lord Robert JM^anners, and Cap- 
tains Bayne and ]plair,-*-staiid8 a marble tribute 
by BankO) to the tneroo^ of Sir Eyre Coote. As 
is' usual with ^ works of almost all our artists, 
the chief detraction from its merits is an allegorical 
design. In the centre is a trophy of ajmoui^ piled 
up iupunst a pidm-tree; *on the l^t, Victorv is per- 
sonified in tfaeact of hanging a portnut of toe geue- 
i^l from the and on tbd, bright, a Mahratta 
m^ve ^ipeto doubled In griefi Hia band leans 
an iaveit^ cotnncqpia, the oonteto of which 
upcnaatold, traced witliibe anmiof 
Bntal^ This tore bis been miich admired, 
a^ eertaialj, tor amtude and expression, it de- 
, sW^ afi t£e praise it bas ^received— it is a veipr 
pei%matiee* Tbs locality of the scene is 
by Bie elepbant beneatn. The workman- 
ajhfe df mm^ent is correct and masterly, but 
nakednesO and incompleteness, 
becaito & the tree and amour, 

. ITbe iOMEipticii 

(kmmai^toiMb^ ® Indla^ 


By the success of his arms in udcclx. and MDGcr.xi., 
Expelled the French from the coast of Coromandel. 

In nnccLxxxi. and hdcclxxxii. 

He again took the field in the Carnatic, 

In opposition to the united strength of the French 
and Hyder Ally ; 

And in several engagements 
Defeated the numerous forces of the latter ; 

But death intqn.’upted his career of glory 
On the xxviith day of November, mdcclxxxiii. 

In the fifty-eighth year of bis age. 

£yre,*tbe son of Chidley Coote, by Jane, sister of 
Geoi^, Lord Carteret, and a descendant from 
the Irto family whibh was raised to the earldom 
of Moontratb, for services ren#red to* the cause 
Charies I. by 3ir Chaito Giote, Bart, was 
bom fai lreiand*^in 1726. Adopting Bie profes- 
akm of armsy^lie was attached to the royal troops 
mpioyod to quell the Scotch rebellion in 1746, and 
nine years atowards accompanied Colonel Adle- 
croQ’s regiment to the East Indies. In that country 
he obtained a capdnuy in 1767, and wa» ordered 
to take posaesaioa of Cakutt^ upon the surren- 
dm; of tto place ^to Adnural wataon. This duty 
gave him the rank of governor, but he was almost 
msmediately superseded in it by the arrival of 
Cokxoel Clive. He next assisted in the reduction 
of Hougbley and Cbandenagore; and at the memo- 
rable battle of FUsaey, acted so prominent a part, 
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as to share the honouie which crowned that 
victory. 

Towards the dose of the year 17^ Xreneral Lally 
made an effort to revive the military ffirtone of 
France in the East, by attemptii^ to capture 
Triohinoj^ly with an army of Frendt and confede*^ 
rate Indiana Coote, now raised to the rank of 
colonel, collected all the forces under his command 
together on the coast, and invested Vandewash. 
Tliree days sufficed to reduce tbS pla^, sad make 
the garrison prisoners of war. Passing on to Ca* 
rongoly, he pushed another sie^ with such force 
and diligence, that within four days after the open* 
in|f of his batteries, that garrison also submitted. 

l)uring this diort interval, Lally called in his 
detachments, and made vigorous dispositions for 
recovering a place so important as Vandewash. He 
had alreidy effected a practicable breach, when 
Coote made bis appearance, and a battle ensued 
July 22, 1760. General Lally counted 2200 Euro- 
peans, and somewhat more than 9000 blacks; Colonel 
Coote mustered 1700 Europeans, and only 3000 
blacks: tlie contest was fierce and protracted, until 
the French gave way, and abandoning their camp, 
their cannon, and all the implements employed at 
the siege, left 1000 men dead and wounded upon 
the Bc^ne of action. Lally fied in confusion to Pon- 
dicherry^ and Coote prosecute(> the advantages of 
a victory, which reflected the highest honoura upon 
his name and talents, with increased vigour. He 
took Chittiput in a few days, and, without allowing 
himself repose, marched directly upon Areot, and 
commenced a fresh siege. The trenches were 
opened, February 6, 1761; on the 10th, the capital 
of this immense province surrendered, and up- 
wards of 300 Europeans were made prisoners of 
war, 

Pondicherry was the next strong hold he at- 
tacked: a siege of two mouths reduced it, and with 
that loss the power of France was annihilated in 
the East Coote was now made Governor of Fort 
St George at Madras; but some differences arising 
between him and the local authorities, he returned 
to England, where the character of his achieve- 
ments was properly estimated, and promptly ho- 
noured: he received the milita^ order of the bath, 
and was presented by the directors of the East 
India Company with a sword, hilted with diamonds, 
and valned at 790f. Hk re^ment happeidsg to be 
quartered in Scothuid, the ministers availed them- 
selves of the <q)portunity to make him governor of 
Fort St. George in that country. ^ 

But he was not destined to remain long absent 
from the ^here of his first vio(ories:rin 1779, the 
dealii of (Wmnd Clavering a^n 1^ vacant the 
chief command <ff,tbe Britosh forces in the Indies, 
and Sir Eyre Coote, though labouring under tnfir-* 
mities wbidi nude tbe otimate dhnost certainly 
frtol, was urged to accept the post He acquiesced, 
and was accordingly gazetted a member of the 
supreme government of Bengal, and comiBander- 
in-efaief the Brititfi forces m the east Sosredy 
had he arrived at the seat of ffis authmniy, edten 
Hyder Ally invaded the Carnatic, and he was 
ol^iged to hastm down to the coast of Goromandel 
with all the (idrength he oonld muster. In July 
17BI| a battle took place at Porto Novo, between 
troe|» thus drawn together, in which he struck 
the first blow of moment agam the mighi of his 
opponent, by giving an utterdefeat to 169,iOO0 men, 


with a chosmi baud amouniing to no more than 

10 , 600 . 

Tbe operattons of 1782 began under very unpro- 
misilig appearances: tlie French availing them- 
selves of tne power and talents of Hyder Ally to 
regain a footing in India, took the field under Ge- 
neral Lally, with that mighty prince. Sir Eyre 
Coote met with unusual obstacles in advancing his 
troops from Madras, and found himself so much 
^crippled, that he was obliged to appear to the mi- 
> nister in England, for the rarpose m obtaining that 
full authority properly belon^ng to the station he 
occupied. This embarrassment was soon after in- 
crea^, by the utter defeat of a );allant detachment 
Under Colonel Braithwaite, on the banks of the 
Colcroon, where 2000 men, ws%ed in a ludlow 
square, and only strengthened by thirteen pieces 
of cannon, resisted tlie charges of 20,400 able 
troops fur six and twenty hours. * 

Such were the circumstances which now prompt- 
ed the energy, and quickened the movements, of 
Sir Eyre Coote. Vandywash, so often the point of 
attack, was again the one moat exposed to danger, 
*but the bare protection of a place so important 
did not satisfy the character or talents of the 
British general. Finding the enemy, although 
completely reinforced, indisposed for battle, he de- 
termined to seek him upon his own ground. Hyder 
Ally, however, a wary commimder, thought little 
of appeafancoxs; and, as the English advanced upon 
him, retreated, without caringtfor the discredit 
which such a Step might stamp upon his fame. 
Thus far baffled, Sir Eyre Coote held a council of 
war, and proposcfd an attack upon the great maga- 
zines, which were deposited in the strong fortress 
of Arnee, suggesting that a movement which must 
effectually cut off supplies, would, in all proba- 
bility, cotnprd their opponent to abandon tliat pru- 
dential line of conduct, which told the issue of tbe 
campaign in suspense. 

The plan being unaniinoiisly acceded to, tbe 
English broke up their camp, and Hyder Ally no 
sooner penetrated their desi^, than he marched 
down from the hills with all expedition, determined 
to mn every risk fo;^ tbe safety of the only hold 
which afforded him his present "means of warfare. 
On th^22nd of June, 1782, the main body of the 
English army was within five miles of Aniee, and 
an advanced party was actually marking out tbe 
site of an encampment before the place, when a 
sudden cannonade in the rear announced the ap- 
proach of an enemy, who was supposed to be seveial 
miles distant Critical as this suxprise was, and 
great as the advantogep were which it gave to the 
attack, yet it nefthor occarioned disorder amongst 
our troo^, nor perplexity to their general. Tne 
fire began early in toe morning and various man- 
oeuvres rapidly succeeded, bat it was half-post one 
o^clock befoi*e Sir Eyi^ Coote suooeedied in concen- 
trating the different attacks upon one plan and 
point That, howevear, had no sooner been done, 
than toe impetnosity of toraritish bore down every 
resistance, and Hyoerk army bxoke in several di- 
rectoms. A total rout ensued; the pursuit edtati- 
nued until eveitoig, buiadefieteney of eavaliy won 
wir side, and a superabundance of it on the otoqr^ 
precluded those effective consequenoea whten 
to ha^signsJlized so perfect a victory.' 

Tins was tto last battle in whiito Hyder Ally and 
Sir Byre Coote litoed each other; it was also the 
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last wliicb colber of them took a t; and it has 
genmlly heto i^epresented, that we heavy cares 
imposed ii)m their xmeotive commands, tended 
in a gxe^ degree to abridge the Uvea of both. In 
1783^ Sir Eyre resumed his command enfeebled 
and exhausted, and died at Madras during the same 
veer. His body was conveyed to England, and | 
latetred in the parish church of Rockbnm, in 


Hampshire. A riiort time before his death became 
known in London, the House of Commons thanked 
him for his public services; and the vote, unac- 
knowledged as it was by tiiie object to whom it was 
addressed, served as a Ut panegyric upon his me- 
mory, which has been further prciscrved by the 
lust honours of the momunent, which has entitled 
Aim to a notice in the order of these pages. 


j 


JONAS HANWAY. 


Tn the north cross aisle of Westminster Abbey, is* 
a monument raised by voluntary subscriptions to 
record the virtues of Jonas Hanway. It was ex- 
ecuted by Moore, the sculptor, and consists of a 
sarcophagus surmounted bv a pmmid which is 
topped with a lamp, and reliei^ by a medallion of 
the deceased. Qn the front pf the sarcophagus, 
Britannia, decorated with tlm emblems of her state, 
is introduced in the act of ^tributing sailors’^ 
drosses to poor hoys. The foUowing is the inscrip- 
tion 

Sacred to the memox^ of 
Jonas Hamwat, 

Who departed this life September the Ath, 1786, 

• aged 74, 

But whose name liveth, and will ever whilst 
active piety shall distinguish 
The Chbistian, iutcgnty and truth wall recommend 
The British Mj£iiCHANT,iuid universal kindness 
shall characterises 
The Citizen of the World. 

The helpless infant nurturid through his care, 
The frienduess Prostitute shelter’d and reformed, 
The hopeless Yovtr rescu’d from misery and nun 
And trained, to serve and defend his country, 
Cnittng in pap pommon strain of gratitude, 

Bear tesummiy to their Benefactor’s virtues 
Tars was the/raritiNb snd Fathea of the Poor. 


Jonas Hanway .was bom August 12, 1712, at 
Port^outli, wh^ his father was storekeeper in 
the dock-yard. Um the death of the latter, which 
took place auddeniy, his widow removed to Lfmdon, 
and diere, bred up, wi}b singular prudence and 
affectian, four childrim, of whom the subject of 
this sketch was the oldest :|After an ordinaxy 
educatimi, in which he attained some proBciency 
ia;Xatin, Jonas was bound apprentice in his seven- 
^^(^h year to a merchant in Lisbou, ind was re- 
for the neatness ,pf his person, and the 
j^;^hmlityof his ppnduct In that dty he sub- 
e^temd upon the bixsiuess of a factor on 
hia own^/aecount, but, in all probability, with no 
Ipreat aiieoess, Isr he returned to London within a 
lar two l^r the expiration of his* apprentiee- 
shi]^' rrialimi of , his circumstances is pre- 
amp lroip>thit piwiod until the year 17^, when 

with a merchant named 
scbn ^oceumd whhsh induced 
of this 
abjiacNCi of the 

9xe an 
0 thim'axhwg the 
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British factors in Russia, for introducing a trade 
into Persia by way of the river Volga and the Cas- 
pian Sea. This project being favoui’ably enter- 
tained, a cargo of goods was entrusted to Elton, 
who completed the journey with a rapidity and 
success which gave universal satisfaction. An act 
of Parliament was passed for the protection of the 
trade, and ships were built to carry it on ; when 
Elton unaccountably deserted from Uie merchants, 
and went into the service of Nadir Shah, the Per- 
sian monarch, who made him superintendaut of the 
coast along the Caspian. 

Such was the dilemma in which Hanway boldly 
offered to prosecufb the undertaking : his terms 
were accepted, and he set out from St. Peters- 
burgh with a caravan of twenty loads of merchan- 
dise, September 10, 1743. Taking Moscow and 
Astrachan in his route, he reached Astrabad on the 
opposite shore of the Caspian in safety during the 
month of December, and landed liis goods with an 
assurance of protection. At this point, however, 
his good fortune abandoned him, and he was pre- 
cipitated into a maze of danger and suffering, such 
as few would have had the fortitude to endure, or 
the address to overcome. An insurrection sud- 
denly broke out in the city, and the ringleaders, 
not content with seizing on the merchandize, rob- 
bed him of his money, and even deliberated upon 
the best means of carrying him off into the interior 
of the country. From this state of insult and 
cruelty he managed to effect a precipitate retreat ; 
hut instead of %mg to the ships, and altogether 
forsaking the venture, he had the courage to pur- { 
sue the beaten shah, and obtain compensation for . 
the loss<of the property committed to his charge. | 
To follow him thnough all the privations he now 
submitted to, or the imminent risks he ran, would I 
far exceed the limits prescribed for this sketch. It | 
must, therefore, suffice to state, that after a. perilous 
journey of two months, he came un to the camp in 
a most exhausted condition, and obtained a decree 
addressed to the general, who^had by this time 
quelled the revolt, % the tmasof which a delivery 
of all the merchandize, which it was presumed had 
now been recovered, and the payment for any defi- 
ciency, were ordered. 

The fulfilment of this grant involved a recurrence 
of all the fatigue and peril he had already encoun- 
tered; hut he rdbaeed his steps with resolute 
patience, and had the satisfaction of receiving 
eighty-five per cent, i^n the value of the whole 
cargo in the month of June, 1744. Yet even, when 
the alfiura of bis trust were thus hi^ipily settled, 
his tronbles did not teruiinate. The u^ealthiness 
of the sebsoA and Intensity of his sufferings brought 
on a violent fit of ridtness, and he was detahied at 
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Reshd for tlureo months in a state horderin^ on 
dissolution. Vlie v^ur of his' constitution^ how« 
ever^ rose superior to this attack, and he returned 
in safety to St Petersburgh aftei* an absence of 
one year and sixteen wCeks^ during «rhicb‘ he Iwd 
traversed about five thousand four hundred Buulish 
miles. The circumstances of the undertaking hav- 
ing been submitted to arbitration, were ultimately 
adjusted with amicable feelingly and Hanway con- 
tinued to reside at St. Petersburg until the montla 
of July, 1750. At that period, making his wa/ 
back to England by land, he inspected the curiosi- 
ties of the principal cities in the north of Europe, 
and fixed himself with a moderate fortune at a 
sister’s house in the Stnmd, before a year expired. 

The first occupation to which he now devoted 
himself was tlie publication of his travels, which 
appeared in January, 1753, in four vois. 4to., and 
ran through four editions. Once successiully in- 
fected with the contagion of authonhip, he con- 
tinued to indite and publish whenever (jccasiuns 
brought a subject at all within his grasp ; so tliat 
if not one of the most able, he was at least one of 
the most indefatigable of writers. Thus, when the 
question of naturalizing the Jews came on for dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons, Mr. Hanway, 
although at the time recruiting his health at Tun- 
bridge Wells, sent up a manusenpt pamphlet against 
the measure to Loudon, which went to a second 
edition. The part he acted in this btisiness was 
one neither liberal nor philanthropic, and tlierefore 
adverse to the humanity which characterised his 
life. If the inconsistency is to be in any respect 
extenuated, it can only be upon the plea that his 
faith was superstitious in some of the denunciations 
of the Bible. But the natural rights of all men are 
equal, and it ought always to be a matter of pru- 
dence os well as piety, to leave the punishment of 
tliose errors which a mistaken religion may beget, 
to the justice of that Power which can alone ]n;ne- 
tmte the merits of conscientious difTerences of 
opinion. The Scriptures award no temporal penalty 
upon heathen or heretic ; and thus the man, or body 
of men, who, from a belief in God and a future 
state of Itappiness or misery apportioned to good 
or evil, adopts that general system of morality 
which secures the order of society, has an inherent 
claim to every advantage enjoyed in that state, of ] 
which the prosperity is maintained by bis industry, ‘ 
and the honour upheld by his Virtues. Persecution 
and exclusion are constructively the same ; the one 
is an hypocritical modification of the otbev, imd so 
long as that is enforced, no man can flatter himself 
with the hope that the crimes of nflirtyrdom m 
exterminated ; for the bai4>a]fi>us sophistiy which 
upheld the inquis^ion in Spain has only a shade of 
difference from the selfish bigo^ which accords 
official emplo^ent and civil nrivileges to thow 
only who conrorm to an established creed. In this 
respect the Catholic in Madrid, the Protestant in 
London, and the Turk in Constantinople, haVe too 
long acted together upon a coupon rule, an^have 
varied from the Pagan Roman, not so much in the 
principles of riieir Conduct, as in the extremes to 
which they have carried them out. 

The oppositbn to this measure was strong and 
malignant, but the parliament voted the act into a 
law, and for once the Jew bom in England was 
allowed to inherit the privileges of a subject The 
justice of tlie coaoessionj'however, was short-lived: 


tbs clmracteristio terrors of the countiy were ex- 
cited, a clamour followed, and the bill was repealed 
duiring the very, next session. To ttiis unbecoming 
result, Hanway had the poor satisfaction of contri- 
buting, by three more pamphlets, entitled ** A Re- 
view of the proposed Naturalization,” “Tlu»ee 
Letters in Reply,” laud an ** Answer to Test and 
Contest.” These performances ai*e now deservedly 
foi^tten, and it were therefore unavailing to con- 
flemn the warmth with which they were worded, or 
the misapprehensions on which they were founded. 

The next object which at^acted his attention was 
one of indisputable utility: in k754,a Mr. Spranger 
of Coveut Garden, proposed that W estminster should 
be paved in a uniform maimer; and Hanway im- 
mediately addressed a letter *to the projector, in 
which he developed a plan for reducing tho idea 
into practice. Striking as this improvementwoer- 
taiuly was, yet six years were permitted to inter- 
vene before any thing was effected; but when at 
last the reformation was undertaken, all the changes 
he wished to introdueo were adopted. Thus the 
streets first began to be divided into carnage road 
and footway; the shopkeepers* old signs, those 
massive impediments to a free prospect and air, 
were demolished; a paving- board was established, 
street-keepers were appointed, and the stranger’s 
progress through the metropolis was facilitated by 
the inscription of the name ^f every street at its 
comers. 

Ill the following year much a In. mi was created 
by the equipment of a fomiMabte armament at 
Brest, and Mr, Hanway offered Jie country his 
“Thoughts on Invasion.’* From a oonsideratiuii 
of the additional number of seamen who might 
thus be required for the service of the state, lie 
was now prompted to those exertions by which the 
Mat*ine Seteioty was ultimately established. This 
comnuMidahle eharitj took its rise from a sugges- 
tion given by a barribster named Fowler Walker to 
Sir Jubn (then Mr.) Fielding, for collecting such 
boys as might be brought beiore him in bis magis- 
terial capacity, either as petty thieves or vagabond 
beggars, and f> . ling them out by subscription for 
sailors. Four hundred boys h^ in this manner 
been withdrawn from the liaunts of vice, and sent 
to setWc at sea, wbeu Mr. Hanway called a public 
meeting at the Royal Excliange, for the purpose of 
foundbig a society to recruit the fleet with lands- 
men and boys. The proposal was received with 
considerable approbation, and the object prose- 
cuted with great vigour and perseverance. Mr. 
Walker’s design was incorporated with Mr. Hall- 
way’s; a large contribution was gathered, and a 
house of business erected in Bishopsgate Street at 
a cost of 4000L The general prosperity of the 
concern may be inferred from one statement : in 
less than sU years from the period of the founda- 
tion, the governors contidbuted no less than 10,238 
sadlors to liie public Service. 

After purcliasing a govei*norship of the Foundling 
Hospital, in 1758, and publishing a pamphlet against 
some of the oustoniB then observed in that institu- 
tiem, Hanway addressed his cares to provide ah 
asylum for those most miserable of all misemble 
beingfc the prostitutes of themetropolis. The earliest 
refuge of this kind was opened at Rome in 826; the 
seoohd at Naples in 1324; the third at Seville in 
1558; and the fourth at London in 1758. 
Johnson may be said to have been the fiiwt man in 
, p 1 
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belonnng to tlio samo pAlnehes were directed to be 
nursed under sp^iid guardians until the age of sisi 
yearSf at a certain distance fma town. 

In I 762 a deputation of merchants from the city 
of London, with Mr. Hoare, the banker, at their 
head, requested Lord Bute that some beneficial 
notice might be taken of Mr. Hanway by govern- 
ment. The result of this application was his ap- 
pointment, during same year, to be a oommis- 
doner for viotualfing the navy. Upon the enlarged 
income thus produced, he took a bouse in Ked 
Lion-square, and lived in a style which enabled 
him to attract the pleasures of a more social ac- 
quaintance. Though the duties of the situation 
were urgent for his years, he contrived to find 
leisure for other avocations, of which Uie more me- 
ritorious were the establishment of a lock hospital 
at the west end, and mai'ine sohools throughout the 
kingdom. 

In 1788 his health began to decline, and he re- 
signed his situatioa, but was, notwithstanding, per- 
mitted to receive his full salary. In this easy state 
, of retirement, he still continued as active as usual 
in charitable concerns; until a disorder in the 
bladder superinduced a strangury, which put a 
period to his existence September 5, 1786. 

His biographer asserts, that nothing in life became 
him more than the hying, and certainly be seems 
to have met his end with creditable equanimity. 
He bore a tedious and painful illness wltliout im- 
patience or complaint : when assured by his phy- 
sicians that a recovery was hopeless, he sent for 
his tradesmen, and paid them with his own hands, 
bade his friends in London adieu in person, and 
took leave of those in the country bv letter. After 
receiving the sacrament, and offering his body to 
the surgeon for dissection, if anv benefit could be 
derived from the op. ration, he discoui'sed upon the 
state of his affairs, heard his will read, gave up hiS 
keys, and expired in a shivering fit at midnight 

The life of Jonas Hanway presents no exhibition 
of original talents or sigtial deeds, but, notwith- 
standing, is far from destitute of a beneficial moral. 
Without genius or learning, he had good sense, 
strong feelings, and a readiness of speech, which 
enabled him to discover, pursue, and exemplify 
many a valuable object in a manner as honourable 
to himself as important to others. That be bad 
some vanity, and tinted his character with not a few 
traits of the busy-bedy is evident; but if he troubled 
the world to turesomeness upon some matters, he 
coutribq|;ed to the good of his species in other, re- 
spects, which are by no means to be held despicable, 
because seldom attended to by more gifted minds. 
One prominent traif of his character deserves uni- 
veiwal imitation; all that he ooul^do he" was always 
ready to do; and no man Obii^d mdlto a pamphlet, 
make a speech* or wade through the onerous 
labours of solicitation which have long been indis- 
^nsably requisite to the getting any thing up in 
London^ wiiti more san^^io perseverance or hap- 
pier address than he uniformly displayed. Most of 
the undertakings i^ which he took an active share 
have already been alluded to, and some idea of his 
uidefatigabillty as a writer may be entertained 
from the fact, ^at he began to print in 17fi3i end 
at the time of his death was the author of no less 
titan sixty-four books and pampMets upmi cue 
subject or anether. 



EPHRAIM CHAMBERS. 


SIR R. TAYLOR. 


A PLAIN taljlet of white marble, aumounted by an 
um, in the Poets’ Comer, hears the following in* 
Bcription, in which eq[nal praises for being a ^rst* 
rate architect and an active justice of the peace, 
are mingled together without either discrimination 
or taste. * 

Sacred to the memory * 

Of Sir Robert Taylob, Knt. 

Whose works 

Entitle him to a distinguished rank , 

In the hrst class 
Of BriM Ardiiteeta. 

He was eminently useful to the Public 
As an active and impartial Magistrate ; 

He rendered himself deservedly dear 
To hisdFamily and Friends 
By the uniform exercise 

Of every social and domestic Virtue. 

He died on the 2tfth day of September, 1788, . 

Aged 70 years. 

Sculpture and architecture used to form, not 
very long ago in England, a common profeesion. 
The*“8dibject-matter of the labours of the sculptor 
and architect being, in a literal sense, the same — 
stone-cutting and shaping, it seems to have been 
held for a time, that the two arts ought to proceed 
hand in hand, and be inseparable. Gibbs and Kent 
carried this union to the greatest extent ; the name 
of the former is associated with seven, and that of 
the latter with four monuments in the Abbey, Sir R. 
Taylor, whose life and labours we are now brictly to 
notice, has more legitimate pretensions than either 
of those artists to high rank both as a sculptor and an 
architect, for he began life as a statuary, and after- 
wards, abandoning the practice of tliat profession, 
coiihiied himself to architecture, in which he ac- 
quired a fair reputation and large fortune. He was 
bom and studied under Sir H. Cheere. After visit- 
ing Rome he returned to England, and settled into 
good practice. The monunujnt of Captain Come- 
wall, already described at page 137j and that of 
General Guest m the north transept, the statue of 
Britannia aJt the Bank of England, and the bas- 
relief on the pediment of the Mansion House, are 
specimens of his ability as a scplptor. But he soon 
gave up this art altogether, and devoted himself 
exclusively to architecture, in which he squired a 
higher character. The villa built fbr Sif Charles 
Asgill at Richmond, and Gorhanibyry, built for 
Lord Griraston, and the bridge at Henley on 
Thames, have been generally commended as taste- 


M and appropriate stmetures. His public em- 
ployments were exceedingly numerous and pro- 
fitable. As architect to the Bank, ho added con- 
siderably to that edifice, which nos since been 
eternally rebuilt by Sir J. Soane. He succeeded 
Sir W. Chambers* at the Board of Wwks, and was 
Surveyor to the Admiralty, Greenwich and the 
I Foundling Hospitals, and various other public bodies 
and institutions in diffiMrenf parts of Uie kingdom. 
Occupations ao numerous argue uncommon industry 
as well as talent, and of this virtue and its usual com- 
panions, frugality and temperance, Sir R. Taylor 
was a rare example. He rose every morning at four 
o’clock, and, to save time, always travelled at vght, 
satisfying nature w'ith the repose obtained in his 
carriage. His food was always plain, and his use of 
it moderate. The fruits of this system of life were 
conspicuous. His death did not take place until 
he was seventy-four years old, and although he 
had not more than eighteen pence when he began 
life, he left behind him a fortmie of 1 80,0002. In 
1783 ho was chosen Sheriff of London and Middle- 
sex, on w^hicli occasion he was knighted. 

* Sir WiUiam Chambers was btried, but has no monu- 
ment, is the Poets’ Corner; anotlier proof, in addition to 
the many we might cite to show, tMt the honours of West- 
minster Abbey have not always been proportioned to tlie 
merits of those on whom they have been conferred. As the 
architect of Someiyet House, one of tin. lew public buildings 
in London worthy of belonging to a metropolis; and as the 
author of a “Treatise on Civil Architecture,” the best work 
of the kind produced by the profession up to the period of his 
I death, his claima to posthumous distinction cannot be con- 
sidered inferior to those of other architects who are more 
cunspicuousty commem^’rated hero. Sir William Chambers 
w'os of Scotch descent, and bom at Stockholm, in Sweden. 
He received his education at Uii>on, in Yorkshire, and 
liegan lllh as a mercantile sailor, visiting China in the capa- 
city of supen.‘-s^rgo to some Swedish traders. He afterwards 
setUed in London, and was very successful as a draughtsman. 
Lord Bute, to whom he was introduced, procured him the 
place of drawing* maafer to the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George HI., a fortunate api»oinlment, which led to his sub- 
sequeift employment as Royal Architect and Surveyor-gene- 
ral. He excited some sensation by introducing a taste for 
the Chinese style of gardening and building, upon which he 
published a work, keenly attacked in the celebrated “He- 
roic I^istles to Sir W. Chambers.” Lord Beaborough’s villa 
at Roehampton was one of the earliest, and the Marquis of 
Abeieorn’s mansion at Duddingstone, near Edinburgh, one 
of the stateliest; of Uls wqrks. Sir William was treasurer to 
the Royal Academy, a member of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Bocleties, and died aged sixty-nine in 1796. 


EPHRAIM CHAMBERS, F.R.S. 


Multis pervalgatus, 

Faucis notu|, 

Qui vitam inter lucein et umbram, 
Nec eruditus nee idiota, 

Literis deditus, transegit; sed ut homo 
Qtti nihil humani alienum a se putat, 
Vita simul ac laboribus functus, 
Hie requiescere voluit, 
Ephraim Chambbrs, F.E.S. 

Obiit XV. Mail, mdccxl. 


Common to many, known by few, 

Who between light and shade, 

Neither learned nor simple, 

Passed a life devoted to literature j 
But as a man held nothing human foreign from 
his cause, 

His days and labours togetlier discliarged^ 
Here wished to rest 
Ephraim Csambebs, F.R.S. 

He died May xv. mdccxl. 
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Such IS (he epitui^ a mai4ile tabtel, executed succeeded with A moi« lufdduy; for the 

by R. Hedm, i& m iM>rth cloister; mid had it also third was required ia IjSd, the veiy year after the 
informed me reader that the subject of it was the second; the fourth in 1741^ and the fifth ih 1749. 
compiler of^lhe ftrst Cyoloptedia edited in Great Bri* The sale of a work is the sure proof of its value, 

taiiK it might be quoted as the most valuable and and no bad one of its merits: the foregoing 

pei^t tgieoimen of necrological composition upon statement, therefore, it may properly be ** formed, 
record. For, although the name of Chambers is that Chambers deserved^ considerable praise. The 
des^edly well known, although his literary oxer- conception was not entireJy original in our Jan- 
tions have always been duly esteemed, and althoug|^ for Harris Lexicon Teennicum,” though 

his existence is almost within the memory of man, fnore condned in its plan, and compressed in its 
yet is there little known of him but what is briefly uao, had preceded the **Cyclopasdia” with popular 
comprised in the prepeding lines, which are his succoks. Neither can it be admitted Ciiam> 
own composition. Thus his epitaph, though short, bcrs was the fittest author in point of capacity or 
ie^ in strict truth, all but a coinplete summary of acquirement for improving this example. Never- 
his life; and the meagre additions that can be tlieless, if w*' are to Sel' *e ^and there appears no 
tacked to it can onl^ be considered as a common- contradictory evidence on the point before us) that 
tary upon the text. he was a self-'taoght scholar, we m..8t then award 

Tie only account of him being the one in the him the meed of piercing and even jrigitial talents; 
Biogra|;hia Britannica, tlie following particulars are in gratitude we are bound to respect him, for 

solely compressed from that valuable work. He presenting to his countrymen a^n^ost useful publi- 
was bom at Kendal, in the county of Westmore- cation in a form so commanding, that minds of 
land, but in what year has not hitherto been ascer- greater power mad^ th** undertaking complete as 
tained. His parents were <{pakers, and he was e soon as a decent opportunity admitted their emula- 
bred up to their religious tenets, though he nev€flf tory labours. The *nost disparaging censure pro- 
appears, when arrived at manho^, eitner to have nounced against it is, that it was a servile compila- 
professed or observed them; nor, indeed, to have tioii; and that there is some truth in tb** charge 
attached much consequence to any sect or parti- cannot be denied, thpugli the editors oi tiK Fi'ench 
cular creed. Neither the place nor the nature of ^‘Fncyckp^die wiio urged it with the greatest 
his firtivt ^ucation afe known, but it seems reason- acrimon) nade it witn tbe least grace. Chambers 
able to infer, froni the modest persuasion of his certainly i . racted and copied without any scnipu- 
family, that it incluaed no greater accomplishments losity, but lie did not pilfer from his rivals; whereas 
than are generally considered necessary for a mer- the French compilers were nearly as free in draw- 
cautile life. It has been asserted, however, that he it^ without acknowledgment from their native 
went for a short time to a school k^t by the father authors, as he was in making use of his own coun- 
of the learned Bishop Watson, at Kendal, He was trymen. Cliambers Wrowed at home because 
apprenticed to Senex, a globe-maker, in London, there the Joan was most easily effected ; and the 
aud during his residence with that skilful mechanic French, because they detected in his pages a large 
IS said to have imbibed the partiality for scientific mass of materials which their own praiseworthy 
pursuits, which so simificautly distinguished tbe production contained, immediately accused him of 
maturity of' his career. Here a^iii we are unin- piracy; an absurd charge, which involves the asser- 
formed, whether he remained with his master dur- tion that Great Britain had no native writers who 
ing the whole period of his apprenticeship, or treated on the arts and sciences. The only foreigner 
whether he left nim before the expiration of that from whom Chambers translated to any great extent 
term. Still the conjecture has been hazarded that was Wolfius, and ..ftcr this admission, there remain 
he served out the usual time; and not only digested but two serious objections to the manner in which he 
the project of a general Dictionary of arts and executed his labours. The first, that by concealing 
sciences, but actually wrote several of the articles his autt^orities he assumed a character of origiua- 
for it behind his counter. It has also been held lity which did not belong to him, deserves all the 
probable, that he founded his knowledge of the repi*abatlon it has received; but the second, that 
sciences, and cultivated a geucial style of compo- by an injudicious seteetion of heads he has confused 
sition during^ his apprenlaceship; and that disco- he essence of his matter, does t appear to be so 
vering the initiatmy Aiources of litero]^ enudument, well grouudod ; for it is palpably tbe interest of such 
through the medUim of the periodical publications, a series of volumes to disperse information into the 
he fortunate enough to^stabHt^h sik^ a con- greatest alphabetical variety possible. Here, there- 
nexion wi^ them, as enabled him to enter upon fore, we can only revert to that estimate,of Cham- 
the pursuits of authorship wjth a fair prospect of bers’s merits which has been alasady summed up: 

^ derive a subsistence from it he is more to be commendedihr what he led others 

, The first independent residenee Chambers is to do, than for what he did himself ; at the same 

apartments in time that the circumstances under which he worked 
Gra/s Inu, Lmidon; and m them he continued to afford dear evidence of a strong and penetrating 
reside dulfogm insinamder of h The first understanding. 

edition of his r eye(lop»dia appeared, in 2 vote. The « Cyclopiedi^” is a book which gww in value 

foKb. in I728fr the dedication to the king and increased in merits almost year by year: some 

beaxu the of pefob^ 16, 17^7- It was mention, therefore, of its oontmuous history may 

puhl^itod^ W at four guineas a set, periiaps be introduced with propriety as well as 

att4»SsSd aeaut^lte%hinrep«tatHm,thathe interest in this sketch of the life of Its parent. 
badj:the honoiir: elsdted foto tiie Boyal While a sixth edition was in contemplation, the 

So<netyvNov«[nfoen6,I71^- years passed away proprietors resdved to enlarge the contents by a 
bef^ A sscond uiith seditions and oor- supplement in 2 yds. folio, sad for the execution of 

lections, was W addition fixed upon the late George Lewis 


MFBHAIM CEAMBSBS. 

trowevex( about copied out^ that the contents would at least have 
the same We the post of sub-preceptor to ex^nded, in prints to thiHy volumes of the same 
George XII,, ^en Prince of Wales, prevented him nee*. With habits, his health suffered consi- 
from continuing In the chief mi! laj^ement of the deimhly, and he was at last compelled, by tlie re. 
concern. His duties were thi tre transferred to monstrances of his physicians, to exchange the con- 
Dr. John Hill, and the supplement was thus printed finement of his chambers in Gray’s Inn, for the 
with both names. In process of time, it was Jeter- purer air of the suburbs. He accordingly took 
nii»ied to condense the whole into a new work, and lodgings at Canonbury House, TsMiigtoii; whence, 
arter some unimportant changes of editors, the not I'eceiving the necessary relief, he was obliged 
design was entrusted to the lat«f Or. Abraliam Ree|. ito make a joumev into the South of France. This 
The impression thus produced was for several yeans excursion wrought some bene6t: he returned to 
decidedly tlie best wt ossessed. It began to ap- England, and again resided at Canonbux^ House, 
pear weekl'^ in 4to numbers, during the year 1778> In these quarters, howeve% his old complaints re- 
and was conioleied in 17115. Its sale was extensive, turned with a violence bis coftstitution was unable 
and its repu..«cion standard: it received material* to resist, and a quiet death quickly ensued. As his 
additions as new discoveries expioden ancient loc- life> was retired, so his obsqguics wreze modestly 
trines, and was perfected in eighty parts, which was respectable: his grave was excavated immediately 
bound up in ' rty volut les. under the tablet already described. 

Resuminp te lift of Chambers, it remains The peroration to Chambers’s Life in Dr. Skip’s 

observed, th. although the Cyclonaedis was Biographical Dictionary, is expressed with so much 
evidently the principal occupation cu his lui;, and truth and precision, that it is almost literally ex- 
must be considered the sole basis of his reputation, tracted here: — 

yet his labours were by no means conhtied to this ^ It is remarkable,” savs the winter, " that no 
one undertaking. He took an active share in con-* part of the foregoing narrative makes us acquainted 
ducting the Literary Magazine,’^ an unsuccessful with the time of the birth or pi*(>bable age of Cham- 
periodical. set up in 1735; and also joined with bers. From the year 1728 to the date of his death, 
Mr.J''.artyn, formerly professor of botany at tho we reckon only twelve years, and it is probable that 
Uiuve:^ity of Cambridge, in preparing an abridged if he had died remarkably young, tlie fact w'ould 
translation of those philosophies I transactions which have been noticed. If he ^nt apprentice, as is 
were printed uy the Royal Academy of Sciences at usual^^at the age of fourteen, and quitted bis service 
Paris. This work did not appear until 1742: it at twenty-one; and if we maf' conjecture that he 
consisted of five volumes 8vo, and by no means was sixty years old when ho died, Jiero will remain 
fulfilled the expectations which had been formed of a chasm of twenty-seven years, concerning which 
its deserts. Martyii, in a subsequent publication, we have no aeoount, except we allow the interval 
was ungeuerons enough to avow that the censure to have been filled up by the composition of bis 
applied to Chambers’s portion of the task; but this great work. The intellectual character of Chambers 
assertion is to be cautiously entertained, for, as the appears to have been i^gacity and attention: his 
latter was dead when the volumes went to press, application was indefatigable; but it seems rather 
the former must have edited them, and by conse- to ii.avo boon the application <^f a man of business, 
queiice should have corrected what he could nut than of a philosopher ardqpt in the pursuit of dis- 
approve, particularly as there seems to have been coveries. To read, to understami, and to commn- 
ample time allowed him for the jnirpose. One other nieate, appears to have been the only concern of 
work has been ascribed to Chambers, namely, the his life. Hi' was an excellent teacher, but we have 
translation of that excellent French treatise on no proof that bo waa any thing more, or that the 
perspective, which is generally styled the Jesuits’.” plan of his occupation pemitted him to strike into 
It was originally sold in 4to, is decently executed, any new paths. His temper was cheerful, but im- 
and has passed through several editions. *' *^iipus; his mode of life reserved, economical, and 

Upon the face of these statements it is manifest, . regular— -a virtue which wus the more heavily im- 
tbat Chambers must have spent a life qjT sineruliu pressed upon his nature^ inasmuch as the emolu» 
industry; but the fact is estahlishe by tuure posi- roents he received from his iitei*ary labours were 
live proof ; for his amanneusis has deoiared, that trifling in eoinparison with the profits derived by 
between the years 1728 and 1732, his writinra the booksellers from their sale.” 
filled no leas than twenty folio volumes, ^so closely 


. EDWARD COOKE, R. N. 

Edward Cooke, a captain in the Royal Navy, Is Bengal^ which was lAie scene of the action hero 
commemorated by a large tabular monument, neatly illustrated. This is a pleasing performance both 
executed by Bacon, junior, in the chapel of St. in design and execution, the insipid personification 
Michael. He is introduced linking into the arms of Victory excepted. It can never cease to be a 
of a sailor, the right hand extended, and the left matter of censure and regret, that in h^dling 
encircling his colours. From the clouds above ap* facts so striking as thow here poui’troyed, truth 
pears a half-body bust of Victory descending with should be confounded with fiction, and the moml 
a wreath, and undemeath tile engagement in which excitement of a groat and vuluons example be 
he fell is delineated. At the one side stands an enervated by unnatural illustration and inoon- 
el^hant, and at the other a tiger; the former sistent imageiy. The inacription u thus en- 
embiemaUciti of India in general, the latter of graved*. — 
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SiOS 


This motmiiieiit was erected by 
The East Ieeu Compact 
As a gmtefbl teiM»mony to the valour and eminent 
servioeBof 

Captain EowAnn Cookb, oomtniuider of his 
Majesty’s ship Sybille, 

Who on Uie Ut of (lareh, 1799, after a long and 
well-contested engagement, 

Captured La Fi^rte, a French frigate of very 

superior force, * 

In the Bay of Bengal, 

An event not more splendid in its achievement, 
than important in its result 
To the trade in India, 

He died in consequence of the severe wounds he 
received in this memorable action, 

On the 29d of May, 1799, aged 29 years, 

ToHliis brief account a few historical events are 
all that can be added to make up a biographical 
sketch. Neither the date nor locality of Cooke’s 
birth have been particularised fat those publications 
which are commonljr devoted ip biographical notices 
of naval men, and even the drcumstances of his 
parentage have been differently related. It has 
been said Uiat he was a son of the memorable c‘r> 
eumnavigator bearing the same name ; but that 
representation is erroneous : his father was Colonel 
Cooke, who married quieter of Admiral Boyer, and 
was a magistrate and Member of Parliam^t for 
the county of Middlaiex. The period of Edward’s 
admissicMi to the navy, and the character of his 
early services and promotions are facts, like the 
time and manner of his birth, not rpecified in the 
naval histories. He was made a lieutenant in 1790, 
and was with that rank attached to Lord Hood’s 
squadron in the Mediterranean, and there entrusted 
with a secret expedition to Corsica. In 1793, he 
was again commissioned by the same commander 
to paes through the FD|pch fleet blockaded before 
Toulon, and engage the town to surrender to the 
British ; an arduous labour, which he executed 
with prudence, intrepidity, and euccess. Being 
next privately hurried into Sardinia to raise a body 
of reUiforcemeuts, he speedily returned with 2500 
effective men. As an acknowledgment of these 
services, he was gutted a Post Captain dyring 
the following year ; and in 1790, apj^inted to La 
Sybille, a frigo^, carrying foriy-four guns. It was 
on boai^ of this vessel, and at the head of a small 
squadron, that he soon after sailed upon that des- 
ilnatloii in the East, from which ho never re^ 
turned. 

In this quarter of the glob^ he was particularly 
active during the year 1796 : on the 12th of Janu- 
ary he captured a coaster off Luconia, from which 
he took '^lOO dollars ; and on 'the next day entered 
ihe harbour of Manilla, where, by deluding the 
enemy into a belief that bis vessels we#e French, 
he bomit»d arid made prises of seven boats armed 
wiOi swivels and great guns, and manned with 232 
men, Thk squeem to no greater consequences, 
for it was immil<Hately discovered, that of two 
largb money^rihips which were the principal ob- 
jects ^ puTSdit, ths .one had disembarked her trea- 
sures, ^id die liy imt at ly^ilb^ but at 
Cavita, ! Prooee^iiiig, t^iimwfeire, aldug the ooast, 
lie arrived* hefora tim Samboongan at the 

ritisedf the numllf, and madS an attempt to oarry 
the plocebystonn^ which, asmai$;caiu]Oiiade 


of two hours, was abandoned as impracticable. 
The remainder of th^ear was occupied in pro- 
tecting the convoy to Obina. 

Early in the year 1799, nCtSoe was given that a 
French frigate of the first rate and superior force 
had seriously annoyed our Indian trade, and Cap- 
tain Cooke immediately, set sail on a cruise. On 
the evening of the 28th, he was drawn into Balasore 
roads, by the flashes of some guns in the distance, 
and there found La^'Forte, French frigate, mount- 
ing forty-four guns, and having eight prizes in tow. 
The vessels came in sight about half-past ten o’clock, 
and the Frenchman affected to bring La Sybille to 
by firing a shot, which was inefiectually followed 
*by a second and a third gun. By this time the ships 
were within hail, and AdSniral de Serci, tlie French 
commander, a gallant veteran in his sixtieth year, 
ordered his adversary to strike. In answer to 
tills Summons Cooke closed upon the enemy so 
boldly, that his main yard arm«lay between their 
main and mizen masts. In this situation he opened 
his first broadside: it carried away sixty men, and 
so powerfully was his fire kept up, that the French 
Vere driven three times from their liatches. De 
Serci was killed, and the chief command devolved 
upon the first lieutenant, an enthusiast, who fought 
with singular bravery, and excited bis men in the 
most passionate ternfi. Ere long, he too fell, and 
with nim drooped the spirit of opposition: Cooke 
meantime continued his fire, and worked immense 
havoc; the larboard, starbe^, and main shrouds 
of the LaF'orte were, with the exception of a single 
pair, all shot away; and, as a last resort, the French 
endeavoured to pixivent their capture by flight. In 
this efibrt their masts went overboard, and they 
were thus reduced to the necessity of crying unt for 
quarter, after a resistance, which endured with 
great bravery, for an hour and forty minutes. 

The advantages resulting from this engagement 
to the East India Company were very considerable; 
they recovered possession of eight merchantmen 
valuably laden, and had the neighbouring seas 
cleai^ of a daring enemy. The present, however, 
like many another victory, was dearly acquired. 
A grape-shot, of the largest size, had passed through 
tlie fleshy part of Cooke’s arm, penetrated through 
the side, and escaped near the spine: he received 
another wound in the breast, and a third in the 
ribs. These injuries occasioned a violent fever, 
witli ail exfoliation of shattered bones, under which 
he lay delirious for two and twenty days. Some 
hopes of his recovery were entertained during the 
month of !ipril, but he relapsed into a state of dan- 
ger, and expin^ at Calcutta, after great sufferings, 
on the 20th of May/ The body was interred at 
Calcutta, with naval and military honour^; and the 
respect due to his name aiKfaabUities was testified 
by tlie erection of that monument at home, which 
has been described at the head of this article. 

A character for superior skill, daring, and for- 
titude, is established in the few ■ incidents which 
connect thissumnuuw together; but these were not 
the only virtues fur which the name of Captain 
Edward Cooke was chomhed, or his fate lamented. 
There Was a modesty in his private conduct, a 
faumafiity in his aotioni^, and a moderation in the 
nee he always made of authority, deserving the 
highest praise. It was always his care to abstain, 
as much as possible, £mm making mere money 
prkses: a sense oC the distress which unoffending 
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individuals thus deprived of their fortunes are during the interwJ with oeremonioas heapitaJity ; 
destined to Buffer, led him to this. The manner, and, upon liberatmg Uiem, used to deeline to exaet 
too, in which he treated prismiers was liberal in a parole, because he held it di^onourable toinea- 
tbe extreme: he held them uii(k>r I'titxtmint for as pacitate any man from serving his country, 
short a time as possible; kc eatertaiiied them 


JOHN BDV^ON, R.A. 


John Bacon, sculptor and Royal Academician, was 
the son of a cloth worker, and bom in Southwark, 
November 24, 1740. In his , infancy he luid two 
narrow escapes from a violent death; for when 
only five years old, he fell into a soapboiler’s pit, 
and must have perished had not a man accidentally 
entering the yard, observed the top of his head 
above the lees, and drawn him out. Soon after he 
fell under a cart m the street; the wheel went over 
his right hand, but two projecting stones intercept- 
ed its weight, and tiie limb was fortunately saved | 
from being crushed. It has been asserted, as & 
generally the case with men who have distinguished 
themselves in the arts, that he evinced an early 
prop^ity to drawing; but it is more probable that 
his talents were not only finA excited, but entirely 
developed by his being bound apprentice at the age 
of fourteen to a porcelain merchant named Crisp, 
in Bow Churchyard, Cheapside, uhere he was 
taught to paint on earthenware, and afterwards 
occasionally employed u^on the decorations wrought 
at a manufactory of china, belonging to the same 
gentleman, at Lambeth. In this occupation he 
enjoyed the opportunity of occasionally noticing 
various models which the sculptors of the day were I 
in the habit of sending to be biumt. Thus from 
the moulding of shepherds and shepherdesses, and 
thtir crooks and lambs, the idea suggested itself to 
him of imitating the models, and attempting the 
bolder formations of art. After some rude efforts, 
he applied himself to discover a moi*e durable 
means of preserving the fruits of his labour; 
and succeeded after many trials and persevering 
efforts in constructing statues in a composition 
of artificial stone superior to any in previous use. 
The first work for which he challenged attention 
in this line, was a small figure of I^eace, after 
the antL<iue, which he produ<;od in 1768; and such 
was his skill, that between the years 1783 and 
1786, he obtained no less than nine premiums from 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts. When 
the term of his apprenticeship was expired, his 
name and connexion were siuflicient to enable him 
to establish a manufactory of his own; and he set 
to work on the^premises which have since acquired 
so high a reputation, and have^een more recently 
known as belonging to Mrs. Coode. 

Bacon was three and twenty before he grappled 
with solid marble, and as his proficiency himrto 
had been chiefly self-acquired, so was he in his new 
pursuits entirely self-taught. The first difficulty 
that threatened to arrest his progress, was his 
ignorance of any manner by which he could transfer 
the form of his model to the stone, a task which is 
technically called getting out the points.” For 
this purp^ he taxed his ingenuity, and ere long 
produced an instrument or machine which has since 
' grown into general use in the profession, both in 


England and on thecontineni. When about twenty- 
eight years old, ho removed his residence from the 
city, where the connexions of his fhmily were eon- 
centrated, to the west end tlie town, rs a neigh- 
bourhood more conducive to sueCess in his pro^- 
sion. It was also about this time that he attended 
tlie lectures in the Royal Academy, then ficently 
chartered, and received his first regular instructions 
in the art of modelling sculpture. In 1769 he ob- 
tained the first gold medal ever given by that body, 
was admitted an associaU.^ in the following year, 
and at the ensuing exhibition raised his reputation 
to tlie first rank of English sculpture, by a statue 
of Mars. This production attracted the favourable 
notice of the Archbishop of York, who was thinking 
at the time of presenting a bust of George 111. to 
the Hall of Christ’s Chiircl^College, Oxford. For 
this work the archbishop intivjduced Bacon to the 
kuig *and a judicious complisient paid by the latter 
upon the occasion lias been preserved. The king 
inquired if he had ever been out of the kingdom, 
and being answered in the negative, replied, *4 am 
not sorry for it; you will do England the greater 
credit.” 

The manner in which this bust was finished gave 
so much satisfaction, that orders now came fast 
upon Bacon from the most uifliieutial quarters. 

The kin^ desired him to another bust for the 
University of Gfitungen; tliis was followed by a 
third, and a fourth was soon after ordered for the 
meeting- rr>om of the Society of Antiquaries. The 
dean axtd fellows of Christ Church also engaged him 
to add to the collection of busts with which they 
honour the mord conspicuous members of their 
coljege; and he modelled, amongst others, the heads 
of General Guise, the Bishop of Dublin, and the 
Primate of Ireland. 7 r 1773 ho presented the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts with the 
two striking statues in plaster which ornament their 
great room, and which were acknowledged by a 
formal vote of thanks, and their large gold medal 
inscribed, ^ Eminejit Merit.” In 1778 he was em- 
ployed by the Governors of Guy’s Hospital, in 
i^uthwark, to model the statue of their founder, 
which now stands in the square of that building, 
and Soon after he was chosen to erect the monu- 
ment of Dunk, Earl of Halifax, in Westiiiinster 
Abbey. The works confided to his care, about this 
period, were cither ordered or completed somewhat 
I m the following rotation:— a marble urn, sacred to 
the memory of the great Er-1 of Chatham, placed 
by the direction of his countess in the gardens at 
Burton Pynsent, Smnersetshire; a monument in 
celebration of the gallantry of Major Pierson, 
voted by the inhabitants of Jersey; and a statue of 
Judge &ackstoiie, ibr All Souls’ College, Oxford,. 

The more memorable of his exhibitions at the Royal 
Academy about the same time were his statues of " 
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%lfUR9 and Yennsy n cqltMMd butt of Jupiter, a 
ooiostal jMnrtoniftfsatiimi of tbe river Thames, and a 
mouuiueDt tttbso^eiitiy placed in the cathedral of 
Bristol, for Mra* l^per, once so celebrated as the 
Elisa of Sterne, ^ 

During the prcyresa of tliese occupations he had 
become a Eoyal Academician; but perhaps a more 
Qcmvtuciug adeurance of the superiority of Bacon’s 
tdtenta, Is to be drawn from the result of his com- 
petitions with other artiets. Bacon’s success inc. 
tenders of this description was singularly happy; 
out of sixteen instances in which he proposed for 
professional employment, he only failed once in 
carrying off the paldl. It was in this honourable 
way that he obtained the grant for executing that 
masterpiece of his ai;^, the monument to the Karl 
of Chatham, in Westminster Abbey; and few have 
ever contemplated its effect who could deny that 
the execution of it was eminently worthy of an 
occasion so exciting, and of a subject so exalted. 
As the work of a man, who acquired his excellence 
with but few advantages from shientilic example or 
instruction, and with no assistance whatever from 
foreign travels or Italian study, it must ever hold 
a high place in English sculpture, and rank as one 
of the most valuable proofs we possess, of the growth 
of natural ability, and the strength of British talent 
unassisted by any other than its own powers, and 
the limited resources ^ a domestic education. As 
frequent notice is taken of the more consid^ble 
of Bacon’s productioug in this volume and its* com- 
panion, we shall not enlarge here upon the number 
or character of his works. The more celebrated of 
those not already specified are the als.tue of Lord 
Chatham, in the Guildhall of London; the bronze 
group, in the square of Somerset House; the figure 
of Lord Kodney, at Jamaica; of Lady Miller, 
at Bath ; of Eliott, Lord Heathdeld, at Buok- 
. land, near Plymouth ; Sir George Pocock, and 
Mason the pget, and Bishop Thomas, in Westmin- 
ster Abl>ey; Howard the philanthropist, Johnson, 
Sir William Jones, and General I^tondas, in St. 
Paul’s; the President of the Jndia House, London; 
a colossal group for India, In celebration of the 
Marquis Cumwailis’s aebievements; the equesti'ian 
statue in bronze of William 111., in St. James’s- 
BQuare, L<mdon, and the statue of Heniw VI., in 
I Eton Chapel. 

Bacon was a man of exelnpli^ worth in private 
life, and eminently arttsUc in point of character and 
temperament All his eoujtop&ons were vivid, 
thott|^ bis expeesHon of them was generally la- 
boured and sometimes obscure; his feelings were 
strong, and his sympathy so q^ek as to be easily 
tears. Whatever be undertook, he pur- 
8^ snd in a miuiner overpowered by 

tbs' bstensliy of bis applicatiob. Hie abundance of 


his resources, and the determination of his will 
His peeuliarities were often carried into society 
with an exactness not si ways felicitotts agreeable. 
He would never allow a briendly visit or social in- 
tercourse on a Sunday, but spent the day in prayer 
and sermon with his family; and if an acquaintance 
called, DO matter what Jus rank or object, Bacon 
would only permit him to speak of spiritual grace 
and religious works, or listen to a chapter from his 
Bible, w ith all thiS strictness, however, was min- 
ted a diffidence which in general rather produced 
a smile at the eamestuess of, than a rebuke for the 
importunity of his zeal. A more distressing conse- 
quence was the effect produced upon his peace of 
cnind by the political events of the period. Bacon 
was one of those very susceptible fearers, who 
construed every motion made against the ministry, 
and every speech delivered in praise of liberty, into 
so many certain prognostics of latent treason, and 
pre-determined revolution. He toigtured himself with 
fanciful anticipations of the overthrow of church 
and state, and all the horrors of a republican 
anarchy; braced his spirit to light for the friends 
df order, expended his fijrtune on the cause of godli- 
ness, became one of the voluntary subscribers at 
the Bank, armed his sous and workmen in the 
defence of his country, and then abandoning the 
higher departments od his profession, diveiled his 
declining years by working out religious allegories 
and mo]^ fables. 

His death was sudden; he was seized with inter- 
nal inflammation on Sunday, August 4, 17119, and 
expired on the morning of the following Wed- 
nesday. During this short interval he prepared 
himself for death with placid resignation and modest 
hope; he expressed himself contented, and died with- 
out pain. By a first wife, he left two sons and a 
daughter; and by a second, who survived him, three 
sons more. The two eldest cultivated the profes- 
sion so highly adorned by their father, and after 
obtaining several academical distinctions, put the 
finishing touches to many works which he had not 
time to complete. By his will Bacon forbad the 
vanity of all j^osthuinous honours at his funeral; he 
was interred in Westminster Abbey, where a plain 
stone inscribed with the following religious epitaph 
of his oun composition, is the only ornament over 
the grave of a man whose life was principally occu- 
pied in deqprating tombs for others. — 

c 

John Baoox, R. A. 

Bom 1740, died 1799. 

Wbal I was as an artist, seemed to me 
Of Bom« importance while I lived; 

ftBut 

What 1 really was as a believer in Jesus Christy 
Is the only thing of uDp<Hrtsiice*to toe now. 
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Wuxuu of David, Earl of 

Stormont, wSs bcfii ^ The place of 

his birtli hiui been By some 

Scone, is nanhed, by regis- 

tryjll.liia Jsdmliwmin Into G^Hm^s Col^e, Balb. 
It ,0^eted, howq)|^ l^Loiidi^ rosplved 


these contradictions by explaining, that the officer 
at Oxford mistook the brwd Scotch pronunciation 
of Perth for Bath. How far this may have been a 
true blunder, it were now hard to determine ; but 
if we may suppose that it was young Murray him- 
self who fumiidied the particulm of his biith and 
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parentage to the registrar^ the eonfuBion will etill 
prevail. For it is certain that he catine to London 
when only three years old^ that he was educated in 
England, that he spent little or ni> time in Scot- 
land, and was always free from the accent and 
dialect peculiar to that country. These latter ikets 
render any others of little moment; for die mere 
locality of a man’s birth is utterly ineonsequential. 
The persons who bring him foij^th, and bring him 
up, and the place in whidi be is reared, are the only , 
circumstances to which the curious in metaphysics < 
can trace any effect, inasmuch as it is the disposition 
which a man may be supposed to inherit from the 
blood of his progenitors, and the degr^^ in which 
charactor may be moulded by the prevailing monies 
of thinking and living of his earliest associates, and 
in some cases, perbaja), by particular scenery, that 
influence may be imparted to the stages of child- 
hood, and interest to an account of them. 

At the age of fourteen William Murray was ad- 
mitted into Westminster School as a King’s Scholar, 
and speedily gave pnmfs of uncommon abilities, 
auiuiigst which an aptitude for declamation was 
particularly remarked. In 1723 he stood first on 
tiio list of those who competed for an election to 
Oxford, and was accordingly entered at Christ’s 
Churoli .College during that year. He took his 
degrees of B.A. in 1727, of M.A, in 1730, and soon 
after made what was then called the grand tour on 
the Continent. His name appears subscribed to 
one of the Latin poems published by the univer- 
sity U* honour the memory of George I. ; and in the 
same volume will be found another c^flusioii from 
his future parliamentary rival, the great Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham. This, luid another collegiate exercise, 
in the same language, upon Blenlieim, aro tlie only 
public evidences we jiossess of that poetical taste 
upon which Pope founded the celebrated tribute — 

“ How sweet an Ovid is a Murray lost.” 

After his return from the Contiueiit, Murray be- 
came a student <-at-law of Lincoln’s Inn, and was in 
due course called to the bar* Unlike the generality 
of those who pursue the same profession, lie grew 
at once into reputation, and rose rapidly in honours. 
His practice lay chiefly in the Court of King’s 
Bench aud before the House of Lords ; and it is ! 
observable, that at the very beginning bo was 
esteemed in the opinion of the public precisely as 
at the climax of his career, being regarded as one j 
whose talents far exceeded his acquirements, a | 
graceful and felicitous speaker, but not a learned 
lawyer. His business, however, was considerable : I 
in I73fl he was retained by the city of Emnburgh I 
to oppose the progress of the bill sf pains and 
penalties, by which the govdbnment evinced its 
displeasure at thq excesses of the Porteus mob, 
which is now best known as an incident in Sir 
Walter Scott’s beautiful story orthe “Heart of 
Mid-Lothian.” The bill passed into a law, and the 
unlucky Lord Provost and City of Edinburgh were 
heavily amerced; but Murray’s exertious so far 
fulfilled the expectation of his employers, that they 
afterwards presented him with tie freedom of their 
corporation in a gold box. 

From this period he seems to have ranked as 
one of the leading men at the bar* In November 
1738 he married Lady Elizabeth Finch, daughter 
of the Earl of Wincbelsea ; in 1743 he was ap- 
pointed SolicitoF^eneral in the room of Sir John 
Strange, and elected member of parliament for 
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I Boroughbridge, in Yorkshire, an honour which 
was repeated during the years 1747 and 1754. In 
the House of Commons he gave that assistance to 
the ministry which was expected from his station, 
and made his support more tlian ordinarily accept- 
able by the effect of his eloquence, which being 
characterised by fluency, temper, and a very graci- 
ous style, seldom failed to attract attention. For 
these qualities, as well as his official position, he 
, wXs chosen one of the managers of the impeach- 
ment of Lord Lovat in 1746, a laborious and unen- 
viable distinction, which was in his case not a little 
increased by one of the paiiA which fell to his lot, 
that of replying to evidence bSbre judgment was 
Idolivered, and thus destroying (oie by one the last 
hopes of the accused. Yet suah was the delicacy 
with which he acquitted himself of this duty, that 
he ensured the approbation of his own partyymd 
was even complimented by the unfortunate Lovat 
The Lord Chancellor Talbot concluded his charge 
by observing, “The abilities of the learned ma- 
nager who just DOW B))oke, never appeared with 
^greater splendour than at this very hour, when his 
‘candour and humanity have been joined to those 
great abilities which have already made him so 
conspicuous, that 1 hope one day to see him add 
dignity to the lustre of the first civil employment 
ill this nation.” To this praise Lord Lovat added, 
witli that air of noble good liianour by which the 
close of Jiis life was distinguished, “ I thought my- 
self very much loaded by one M urray, who, your 
Lordships know, was the bitterest evidence there 
was against me. I have since suflbred from another 
Mr. Murray, wlX), I must say with pleasure, is an 
honour to his country, and whose ability aud learn- 
ing is much beyond what is to be expressed by an 
ignorant man lUce mo. 1 heard him with pleasure, 
though it was against me. I have the honour to 
be his relation, though, perbapo, be neither knows 
it nor values if. But 1 wish that his being bom 
in the North may not hinder him from the prefer- 
ment that his merit and learning deserve.” 

The time, liowevei*, w^ one of fierce distraction, 
and the Solicitor -general came in for no common 
share of obloquy. By one party he was disliked 
on account of his political station, and the manner 
in which he upheld it ; and to another he was not 
less obnoxious, because hie family were Jacobites. 
Out of the public prejudice iii this latter respect a 
strange affair grew, tliat must have been not a little 
vexatious to a man rising rapidly in place, and 
enjoying a first-rate practice* In 1763, a Mr. 
Fawcett, then Recorder of Newcastle, happened to 
mention at a public dinner, that he remembered 
the time when Dr. Johnson, afterwards Bishop of 
Gloucester, was very iU-affocted, and accustomed 
to drink the Pretender’s healtii. The story got 
wind, and iq time reached London, where it created 
BO great an impression, that Mr. Pelham commia^ 
sioned a friend to ascertain its truth. Being thus 
interrogated, Fawcett declared that at such a dis- 
tance of time he could not positively remember 
whether or not Johnson had rejiiljj done as he had 
first said; but that he was certain the Solicitor- 
general and his old school-fellow, Mr. Stone, had 
reputedly drank the Pretender’s health upon their 
knees. The ministry and the king himself are att 
said to have slighted the affair ; but so much was 
h talked of, that at last the Duke of Bedford 
founded a motion on it in the House of Lords early 




in 17 ^v A debate and a division took place^ bat 
the nutubera wm never reported, nor wae any- 
thing material elieited; bo that Lord Meleombe 
fairly enough reitearks in his diary, ** it was the 
worst Judged^ the worst executed, and the worst 
supjpoiM point ^at 1 ever saw of so much ex- 
pectation/* 

But the truth of the character here given to this 
proceeding was more strongly evinced in the sequel; 
only a year after it occurred, Mr* Murray was malle 
Attorney-General, in the room of Sir Dudley North, 
who became chief-justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench; and upon t}ie*death of the latter, in 17^6, 
he again succeeded him in the chief-justiceship,^ 
and was created Baron of Mansfield. In this judi-* 
cial capacity he waif not long in adding to his repu- 
tation: the order to which he brought the practice 
of court, the promptitude with which business 
was dispatched, the fairness with which he gene- 
I rally charged juries, and the regularity, moderation, 
and eloquence Vitfa which he.^nojimced his judg- 
ment, attracted the attention of the public, and 
secured all the praise whicii'a ^Lithful discharge of « 
official justice eminently deserves, and in England 
never fails to obtain. There were, however, some 
who still itjgarded him as more of an orator than 
a lawyer; and it cannot be denied that in his 
decisions he frequently used to rely rather upon 
an equitable reasonfiig of the case, than on a rigid 
reference to the abstruse records of past Ikigation. 
But it must also iJb stated, that his judgments in 
general satisfied his suitors; for a report has been 
printed in which it is shown that, for the number 
of causes heard, there were fewer motions for new 
trials in the Court of King’s Bench, as well as 
fewer appeals from its jurisdiction, during bis time, 
than at any preceding interval of equal duration. 
He excelled in subtle and seductive argumentation 
BO much, (hat Lord Ashburton used to observe of 
him, when he is wrong, the faults of his reasoning 
are not easily detected; when he is right, he is 
irreristible.** 

From ail this it does not seem too much to aver, I 
that with his contemporaries, and with posterity, 
the fhme ot Lord Mansfield must have stood, and 
would siiU stand higher, if he had applied his 
talents to the law only. But as a peer ke was 
involved in politics, and as a judge he was often 
linked with the minister of the day, and biassed in 
favour of prerogative. His popularity fluctuated 
with the yicissttudes of the state; until at last, after 
successively jpracing the triumphs of principles the 
most conflicting, and men the most opposed to each 
other, his name lost a mseatohare of the respect in 
which it had been held by many of his countrymen. 
The first minbterial cares upon which he entered 
were the most creditable to himself, and the most 
benefitdat to« the country; for, accepting the ehan- 
eeflondiip of the exeb^uer in April, 1757, he suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the friends of Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Legge to^aet with Mr. Fox, and thus established 
the administratfop which shed such formidable 
glory u|M>n thelaridr yeprsof the reign of G^ige 11. 
This iU$oom^Uiedi the exchequer 

seals al^ holding two months, and was 

offered bnt dedfinM like qf lord high chsm- 
cellor. This tendered to him 

bl770, and once 17711 hut heoonsiatently 

^i^usedit 

To pursue condtmt of XM Mansfield 


tlirougb the reign ctf George II L, would be to 
write a history of ministerial conflicts which 
so violently agitated country from the first 
accession of that prince to the throne, down to the 
period of his lotdship’s death. During all that 
time Lord Mansfield never opposed the govern- 
ment, one only interval excepted, and tluit was 
limit^ to the brief administration of Lord Rock- 
ingham, in 1766. fit will be easier to conceive than 
to describe the animadversionB to which he sub- 
jected himself from the friends of the popular cause 
by uniformly supporting the American Stamp Act, 
and the war it led to, by advocating the expulsion 
of Wilks from the House of Cmnraous, and main- 
taining the exploded doctrine, that in all cases of 
libel the spirit and intention of the publication 
should be decided not by the jury, but by the court 
alone. His conduct on the tri^ of Woodfall for 
publishing " Junius’s Letters,” turned the severe 
]»en of tliat extraordiiiai*y writer against him, and 
pushed his unpopularity to its extreme point. On 
the other hand, it is to be borne in mind that Lord 
Mansfield was far from being a unifom propagator 
of arbitrary principles of government. His ad- 
mirers, and they are by no means few in number, 
show by quoting the opinions and decisions he de- 
livered from the bench, that he was an enemy to 
violent exertions of power, an opponent of many of 
the vexatious proceedings which the intolerant laws 
then in force pennitted, and, above all, that he 
befriended and suffered in the cause of religious 
toleration. He voted in favour of the Homan Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill, in 1780, and was punished for his 
liberality by Lord Gordon’s mob, who attacked and 
burned his town-house during the furious riots of 
that year. The whole mansion, furniture, pictures, 
library, manuscripts, and deeds, were reduced to a 
heap of ashes. This injury he bore with generous 
fortitude: he had a right to recover compensation 
from the hundred, but he refused to seek it; and 
when applied to upon the subject, returned a deli- 
cate answer, from which the following is an ex- 
tract: — Besides what is irreparable, my pccuniaiy | 
loss is great. 1 apprehended no danger, and there- 
fore took no precaution. But how great soever that 
loss ma^ be, 1 think it does not become me to seek 
repamtion from the state. I have made up my 
mind to my misfortune as I ought, with this coiisok 
latioD, l^iat it came from those whose object mani- 
festly was genera'i confusion and destruction at 
home, in addition to a dangerous and complicated 
war abioad. If 1 should lay before you any account 
or computation of the pecuniary damage I have 
sustained, it* might ^seem a claim or expectation of 
being indemnified. Therefore, you will have no 
further trouble upon this ^bjec^ from,” &c. Ac. 

Lord Mansfi;eld was raised to an earldom in 
1776, and continued to discharge his public duties, 
until increasing infirmities compelled him to resign 
in 1788. Ho lived comparatiyety in retirement 
until March 20, 1703, when he quietly expired at 
his seat, Caenwo<^, Hampstead. He desired in 
his will that he might be privately interred in 
Westminster Abbey, and there accordingly his body 
was deposited in the north cross aisle. The spot is 
indicated by a Jofty monument, by Flaxinan, R. A,, 
for which A. Bailey, Esq. of Lyon’s Inn, left 260<W. 
A robed statue of bis lordship, seated in judgment, 
is elevated upon a circular pedestal of noble dimen- 
sions: to fais left stands Justice with the statera 
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poised; to his right, Wisdom expounding law; and I^urd Chief Justice and Baron Mansfield 1756, 
between the two is an emblematical trophy com- Bari of Mansfield 1776. 

posed of his lordship's arms, the mantle of honour, From the love which he bore to the place of his 

the fasces, curtail^ &e. To the back of the chair early education, he desired 

on which he sits, is afiixed his motto, ** Uni iBqnus To be buried in this Cathedral, 

Virtuti — Equal to virtue alone:*' and underneath, Privately, and would have forbidden that instance 

circled by a wreath of laurel, is the poeticai em« of human vanity, the 

blem of Death, amongst the ancients^youth, lean- Erecting a monument to his memory ; 

ing on an extinguish^ torch, between two funeral But a sum, 

altars. The epitaph is not in me purest style of » Which, with the interest, has amounted to 25067., 

sentiment or expression. > Was left for that purpose by A. Bailey, Esq., of 

Lyon’s Inn, which 

Hero Murray, long enough hia country’s pride, At least well-meant mark of esteem he had no 

Is now no moi'e than Tully or than Hyde. previous knowledge or suspicion of, 

* And hod no power to prevent being executed. 
Foretold by A. Pope, and fulfilled in the year 1708, Hd was the fourth son of Dawd, fifth Viscount 
When William £^1 of Mansfield died, full of Stormont, and married 

years and of honours : The Lady Elizabeth Finch, daughter to 

Of honours he declined many — ^those which ho Daniel, Earl of Nottingham, * 

accepted svere the following : By whom he had no issue ; 

He was appointed Solicitor-general 1742, Bom at Scone, 2nd March, 1704 ; 

Attorney-general 1754, ( Died at Kenwood, 20th Mardi, 1793. 
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James Macphebson, according to his account the tions was deepened by these pevformances, a warm 
translator, but in reality the author, of ** Ossian’s altercatton upon the subject of their autliciiticity 
Poems,” obtained the distinction of an interment was soon marshalled. • 

in the Poets’ Corner, by vainly providing for it in The Scotch, with Dr. Blair at tlieir head, sup- 
his will. Born during the year 17*18, at lluthven, ported the poems as national property, and asserted 
in Inverness-shire, he had no patrimony but the at great length, vand with considerable eloquence 
honour of being descended from one r>f the oldest and ingenuity, the correctness of Maepherson’s 
clans in the highlands, and was respectably edu- representations ; while the English, led by Dr. 
cated at the Universities of Aberdeen and Bdin- Johnson,, vindicated the cause of literature in gene* 
burgh. His first effort as an author was made in ral by refusing to believe in those representations 
1758, wlien he printed a poem entitled the “ High- until the origiiuil poeivs were produced. They never 
lander,” exhibiting some strength and imagination, were produen^d, and therefore the question of au- 
but rude and undigested. He was destined for the theuticity must be considered incontestably nega- 
church, but it does not appear that he was ever tived. To suppose that poems so long, so elabo- 
ordaiued, or, at least, that he ever obtained a cure, rate, so fall ol incidont, refined imagination, and so 
Little is known of his early life; but it is affirmed, imnutely polislr>^’ and perfect, could be preserved 
that in 1760, he officiated as private tutor in the for ages by no other medium than tradition^by a 
Camily of Mr. Graliam, of Balgowan. father repeating them to his son, and that son tlien 

1 1 'was in this humble situation he produced a transnvtting them by rote to his children, and so 
degree of excitement seldom equalled in Uie literary on for centuries, is u]inatq;al and unreasonable in 
world, by publishing his Fragments of a^ncient tl.e highest degree. Nor is it less monstrous to 
Poetry, collected in the Htghlai^ of Scotland, mid pretend that pieces abounding with the ornament, 
Translated from tiie Gaelic or Erae Language.” and all the artistic interest which the most culti- 
The assertion that these pieces wero the giunposi- vatod education and refined feelinp supply, could 
tion of an age not only remote, but proverbially liave been composed or popularised in a barbarous 
barbarous ; the singularity of the style, %iid boldness age. This was the rt'fle^ion of the unprejudiced, and 
of the incidents and imagery, dkused a general sen- certainly no ground of opposition could have been 
sation of surprise^d admiration, and the volume more judiciously taken: there is not a single record 
was bought up with singular avidity both by the to prove the existence of Fingal or Ossian, and the 
lovers of antiquity and the muses. Tl'liis impression Irish ai'c as warm in asserting that both were Hi- 
was vividly increased by a declaration from Mac- bemians, as the Scotch that they were indigenous 
pherson, that many other and finer pieces were highlanders. The simple truth seems to be, that 
buried in the recesses of the highlands, where his both in Ireland and in Scotland various legends have 
want of money and of leisure prevented him from been current from time immemorial, in which the 
travelling to catch them up. A^subscription there- names of Fingal and Ossian ah mud ; these a^ra 
fore was set on foot to enable him to rescue these an- characterised by a wild language and romantic 
cieut gems from obscurity: he left his tutor’s place, incidents: Macplierson heard them, and adopting 
and after some time sent forth “ Fing^,” an epic them as a basis, fashioned out of them, with wou- 
poem, composed by Ossian, the son of Fmgal, Kbg derful skill and talent, a series of poems after tlie 
of the Highlands. In a year more he finished most approved fashion, which he gave to the world 
**Temora,”alao by Ossian, and as the astonishment under a name proverbially venerated among all 
provoked upon the appearance of the first trausla- who wei'e acquainted witli the Gaelic tongue. 
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KiriMlieleini, Ilie liitnil^ of tbo poemii 
<^eiUiiited » 1i^ ^ oothiuiilftolje a^mirenfi and 
tnuiidaiiptui wm ealled forby the difibrent nations 
of Europe* ^Professed critics dieeiused and com- 
mented upon them, and they were quoted as sub- 
stantive evidences of the manners and customs of 
antiquity by liistorians. The blind Ossian and the 
blind H^er were feelingly arrayed together, and 
the graceless heath of the highlands was compared 
with the luxuriant groves of Paniassus, and iA>r-c 
shipped as classical by thousands of impassioned'' 
votaries. As tiie sale of the translations increased, 
and the popularity of the translator rose higher, so 
the outcry for the' originals grew louder, and the 
folly of allowing the question at issue to remain h 
mere matter of opinion, unsupported by positive 
evidence, was strongly expressed. Promises of the 
required proofs, and the )noduction of the pieces 
saiii to exist, were repeatedly made, until at last 
Macpherson, instead of convincing, attempted to 
silence all doubt by an asifomption of arrogant 
confidence. For this he was severely chastised by 
Dr. Johnson in his ‘‘Tour through the Hebrides,** 
and retorted in a menacing letter, which drew from 
the literary Golnssus an indignant defiance. Before 
parting with this subject it may bo proper to add, 
tliat so long as Macpherson lived the controversy 
was persisted in, and that it did not even cease to 
exist when he dieds. The opinion now universally 
received is, that the poems are fictions, highly cre- 
ditable to the author’s talents beyond a doubt, but 
very discreditable to his truth and honesty. 

Wherever a man finds many admirers it is his 
own fault if he does not secure some friends: Mac- 
pherson soon felt that he was possessed of talents 
for business as well as invention, and managed to 
be taken out to Pensacot, in Florida, by (Governor 
Johnson, in the capacity of secretary. He set sail 
in 1764, and after executing the duties of his office, 
and settling the affairs of the government, paid a 
visit to several of the West Indian islands, and 
North American pritvlnees, and returned to Eng- 
land in 1766 . He now resumed bis literary avoca- ] 
tions, and after awhile ushered fortli an introduc- 
tion to the History of Great Britain and Ireland,*’ 
4to. This work had many claims to favourable 
notice; it displayed ingenious research, was ivritten 
with oieganee, but unfortunately roused many as- 
sailants by its partiality for the legends of " Celtic 
Antiquity-** 

Maepherson’s next work was a translation into 
poetic prose of the ^ Iliad and Odyssey uf Homer,” 
an elaborate waste of time and applSoatlon. which 
produced neither money nq|r praise, and seems to 
have thoroughly disgusted him with such subjects. 
His studies were now exclusively given up to his- 
torical and political matters, and so intense was his 


industry ti»t he peintad a ^ Btotciry of Great Bri- 
tain fnm the Restoiiatioii to tiie Aecesrion of the 
House of Hanover,** in 2 vols- 4to, to which were 
snbjomed, by way of authorities, two volomee of 
** Original Papers.” The latter consisted in the 
main of selections from the papers copied by Carte 
the historian from the ^Stuart Pa^rs,” in the 
Scotch College at Paris; from the papers belonging 
to the House of Qrunswick-Lunenbui^, in the pos- 
session of Mr. Duane, and some others procured 
by himself. This history was a compilation of merit, 

I tinctured it is true by a strong partiality for the 
exiled family, and built in the main upon the re- 
presentation of facts given by James 11. in his 
manuscript account of his own life, yet it set a 
great many facts, formerly unknown or mistaken, 
in a just and striking light The different charac- 
ters were drawn with spirit and effect, and the 
reflexions were fi'equently judicious, and sometimes 
profound. Much offence was4aken at the work by 
the friends of civil liberty, but the party at that 
time in office was so well pleased with the princi- 
ples it developed, that they associated with the 
author upon intimate terms, and received the aid 
of his trients as a supporter of their administra- 
tion. 

Finding himself thus placed under the wing of 
power, Maephersoh continued to advocate the mi- 
nisterial policy of the day in several pamphlets, of 
which that entitled the Rights of Gi'eat Britain,” 
assertc^d against the claims of the colonies in 1776, 
was the best written, both in style and alignment, 
and consequently the most highly praised and ex- 
tensively read. His Short Histoiy of the Last 
Session of Parliament,” 1779, was equally admired. 
As a reward for these services he was appointed 
to the lucrative poet of secretary to the Nabob of 
Arcot, whose multifarious business was then ex- 
tremely perplexed, and remaiued for years after 
unsettled. Macpherson indited several appeals 
to the public in bebalf of the prince, and was then 
introduced to the House of Commons as mem- 
ber for Cameiford, in order to support the nabob’s 
interest. This honour was confirmed at the elec- 
tions for the years 1784 and 1790. Soon after this 
latter event his health began to decline, and he 
retired from public business to a seat he had built 
and named Bellevue, near Inverness, where he 
expirediin the month of February, 1796. His pro- 
perty was good, and he proved true even in death 
to the imposition by which he had acquired a 
questionable reputation and fortune. He left by 
will 1006/. for the publication of the original 
** Ossian,” SOO/. more for the erection of a monument 
to himself at Inveriiess, and the expenses of re- 
moving his body for interment teethe Poets* Comer! 


WILLIAM MASON, M.A. 


DiRBCtfiT fboilig tbe^timee the Poet’s Cor- 
ner Isa memoriid in itiMtoiiiarible of 4he poet Mason. ; 
It IS a piece of relief nert over flnely executed by j 
Bacon, imd eomnrbws omy a flgure of Poetry lean- 
ing In an attitaj^of grief over a medallion the 


deceased. The inscription istobe praised for its neat- 
ness and brevity. 

Optimo Viro 
Guuflxiio Mason, A.M. 

Poetm, 
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wxtiiiAU 


SI quia aliua, 

easto, pio, 

^nun. 

Ot>. 7. Apr. 1797. 

1 % 

Sacred 

To an esccellent Man, 

WxLLtAU Masox, A.M. 

A Poet, 

If any,* 

Chaste, cultivate, and pious. 

He died April the 7th, 1797, 

Aged 72. 

William Mason, the son of a clergyman, who 
held the vicarage of the Holy Trinity, at Kingston* 
npon-Hull, in Yorkshire, was bom in 1725. Being 
admitted in due time to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, he took his first degree in 1745, after which, 
removing to Pembroke College, he commenced his 
friendship with Gray, and obtained a fellowship in 
1747 . Two years afterwards he became a Master 
of Arts. He took orders in 1754, when the ^tron- 
age of the Earl of Holdeniesse procured him the 
place of Chaplain to his Majesty, and the valuable 
rectory of Aston, in Yorkshire.* 

Mason’s first public appearance as an author 
occuiTed in 1740, when he had the honour of com- 
posing a respectable ode for the installation of the 
Duke of Newcastle as Chancellor. This poem, 
Uiough little heedcMl by his Grace, was favourably 
received by the public, as was bis succeeding ^ Mo- 
nody to the Memory of Pope,” a studied, but not 
ineffective piece, in a style which has been long 
and deservedly exploded. "Isis,” an elegy pro- 
duced about the same time, was schoulboyish, and 
rejected from the subsequent editions of his works. 
But his " Elfrtda,” a dramatic poem, published in 
1752, gave him permanent rank as a poet. In this, 
as well as in " Caractacus,” which followed in 1759, 
he undertook to revive the form of the ancient 
Greek drama, in all its pomp of chorus and purity 
of s<^enic action, a task which, though unsuccessful 
on the stage, was rewarded with high compliments 
in the closet. His genius being decidedly lyrical, 
he naturally interwove with his dialogues some 
lofty specimens of the richly omamtiited ode, 
winch elevated him in the public estimation, as the 
next best composer of that kind of poetry to his 
friend Gray. In stating that he failed to inspire 
that interest which is the true purpose of all tra- 
gedy, it should be added, that he dtd not intend 
bis pieces for the theatre, wltich, with a disdain 
peculiar to his li^praiy character, he pronoun^ 
degraded beneath the level of its ancient dignity. 
Hence, the attempts which were subsequently made 
to iutr^uce them on the stage in a mutilated and 
distorted form were opposed equally to his wishes 
and his first designs ; and it can hai^ly excite sur- 
prise that they never attained^ popularity, though 
" Elfrida” was set to music by Gis^ini, and " Ca- 
ractacus ” by Dr. Ame. 

Enjoying high reputation, he brought forward 
a volume of new odes in 17^9, *videutly written in 
imitation of the diction and imagery of his friend 
Gray. They have neither inappropriately nor se- 
verely been considered to display more labour than 
invention. This redundance of artificial attractions 
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was moderated in his ^'Elogies,” which first appeared 
in 17^. «tid are for the greater part written with ^ 
that rimt^liidty of thought and language befitting 
the order of composition to which they belong. In 
them are those noble aspimtions of virtue and free- 
dom which give Mason a distinct and superior cha- 
racter as a poet : he is consistently an advocate of 
the purest morality, and a warm patron of all that 
is honourable in civil liberty* He collected all his 
, poems, with the exception of his "Installation Ode,” 

I and " Isis,” in 1794, and published them together 
ill one 8vo volume, which went through repeated 
ediUons. • 

Devoting his powers to a dfiferent line of sub- 
jects, he produced in 1772 the first part of the 
"English Garden;” a didactjic and descriptive 
poem in blank verse, of which the fourth and con- 
cluding book was published in 1781. The puimort 
of this undertaking was to recommend, by*tbe 
diarms of poetry, that modern style of landscape 
gardening which has exploded the fonnal quincunx, 
straight avenue, and rectangular walk. His versifi- 
cation, constructed on the purest models, is embel- 
*lislied by some lively descriptions ; but the pre- 
ceptive parts are so fi^quent and minute, that the 
whole was regarded more as a display of profes- 
sional skill than a proof of poetical art, and being 
considered dry by the first readers, was expelled by 
their aversion from the favogr obtained by his 
other W](iting8. 

In July, 1771j Gra^ died, and in 1775, Mason 
paid an honourable tribute to the memory of his 
friend, by preparing an edition of his works, to 
which were prefixed a memoir of his life, and a 
character of his writings. The account of the life 
was agreeably relieved by iuterspei'sing original 
letters connected with the narrative, an example 
which has been adopted to great advajntage by sub- 
sequent biogmphers, and in tins instance was pe- 
i euliai'ly opp«)rtune, on account of the paucity of 
I incident and anecdote in the subject matter. The 
book was woll received; the remarks offered upon 
the habits and genius of his doceased friend, and 
the exemplificatit iis adduced of the uprightness of 
hts mind and the variety of his acquirements and 
accomplishments, being held creditable to the taste 
and attachment of Mason. Such was the opinion of 
contemporaries; but it w^s afterwards discovered, 
tiiat papei^s were either suppressed, or neglected, 
which establish the profundity of Gray’s judgme nt, 
and the extent of his knowledge, in a more striking 
manner thau Mason had exhibited them. His quarto 
eonsequenlly fell into disuse, and bos been wholly 
superseded by more than one superior biography. 

Mason’s warm advocacy of civil liberty has been 
already alluded to, but requires a more particular 
notice. Not content with avowing liberal principles, 
he wasalwiys prompt in acting up to his profes- 
sions, and thus repeatedly concurred with the 
friends of reform in the neighbourhood of his own 
residence, in an effectual opposition to obnoxious 
public measures. Daring the American war he 
took advantage of Admiral Keppel’s court martial, 
to address "An Ode to the Naval Officers of Great 
Britain,” in which he strongly expressed his disap- 
probation of the hostilities carried on against the 
transatlantic subjects of the state. With a similar, 
but more mistaken spirit, he greeted Mr. Pitt’s 
accession to power in 1782, with an "Ode,” replete 
with sentiments of manly patriotism, though some- 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


what enervated by ptofiise embelUehmeut This 
homage was dotobUeBe incited by the zeal with 
which he co-operated with the Yorkshire Aasocia- 
tion for procuring a reform in parliament, a mea- 
snre which Mr. Pitt had supported with a strength 
so hardy, and a spirit so commanding, that Mason, 
in common with many of the Whigs, regarded the 
young politician, not without a show of reason, as 
a heaven-born minister, in quite a different sense 
from that afterwards applied to him. ^ ^ 

From this political diveraion, however, he soon $ 
reverted to more congenial pursuits, and, in conse- 
quence of an early piedilection for the art, revised 
and improved, to tlie utmost of his mature abilitieSi 
for Bocti are his own words, a translation of <^Fre8< 
iioy’s Latin Poem qp Painting,*’ which he had begun 
in his youth. It was published in a quarto volume 
in 17d3, and was enriched with many additions, of 
wlifeh the principal comprised annotations, fur- 
nished by Sir Joshua Reynoldift. Few undertakings 
have ever been better executed than this was ; U 
combines elegance of langnagi, piority of versifica- 
tion, and a correct appreciatum of the original. It 
was equally well executed and received; and com-* 
pletely superseded the previous version by Dryden. 

Mason, as a cliurchman, effected little that enti- 
tles him to commemoration. Besides his rectory 
at Aston, he had the place of precentor and canon 
residential^ in the gathedral of York. In 1788, he 
preaeJtod in this church An Occasional Diqpou^^e,” 
subsequently printed, which described the abomi- 
nations of the slave trade, and denounced the bar- 
barity of that infamous traffic. It was one of the 
first and most energetic blows levelled against the 
practice. During this year, be ^became the edittir 
of tlie poems of his friend Wiiitehead, the poet 
laureate, to which he prefixed a Inographical me- 
moir: wanting the intrinsic interest wliich belongs 
to the similar task he performed for Gray, this 
labour wasdndifferen^y performed, and unsuccess- 
ful. In the next year the centenary commemora- 
tion of the revolutitm called forth his poetical 
talents in a ** Secular Ode,” which breathed his 
wonted spmt of independence and liberty. 

Having b; this time earned a standai^ reputa- 
tion, he reposed awhile from exertion, and lived in 
easy dignity. In 1788 a passion for music, iivwhich 
constant cultivation made him proficieui^ induced 
him to publish Essays, Historical and Critical,” 
in one volume, 12mo« In this work he is not denied 
the merit of having introduced judicious remarks, 
and useful suggestions; but his notion of simplify- 
ing church music, and his , attacks ' uixm many 
established usages, prevented it from being received 
as an authority. Two years afterwards he made 
his hat literaty offering to the public, a vedume of 
Poems,” in which He i^riuted various pieces, some 
revised from the productiens of his jouth, and 
otiiers the effhsiuns of old age, Amongst the latter, 
was a ^'Palinody to Liberty,” in whieli he an- 
nounced that be had changed his political opinions 
in consequenoe of the violence of the French Revo- 
lution. In this recantation, to which Burke had 
led the way, there will appear notlting vmry surpris- 
ing, if we eoneid^ tlm onul^t respectability, the 
accomplirited esse, wd aavaaced years of* MaB<in. 
It was rather natimsl ofie so happily circum- 
stanced sfaiHild have caught the common epidemic 


of apprehension, and dreaded lest the action of 
principles which had disozganized a neighbouring 
count^, niight, if too mnw encourage<( produce 
an equally fatal effect in Great Britain, and dis- 
turb the quiet of his own declining life. These 
conversions are easily to be explained, and not 
much to be lamented. The abuse of a go<^ cause is 
no argument against its virtues, and of all men the 
English ought to^,be least afraid of a involution. 
To return, howev^, to the volume of poetry, it has 
the true character of age and subdued energy; no 
faults or errors to dffend the judgment, but no 
beauties to excite our interest, or improve our taste. 

Mason’s death took place at his rectory, and was 
occasioned by a mortification in one of his legs, 
which he happened to graze on the shin as he was 
stepping into his carriage. He was married, but 
losing his wife, in 17879 when she was only twenty- 
eight, left no family. She was the daughter of 
William Shearman, Esq., of JCingston-upon-Hull, 
and lies buried in Bristol Oathedi^, where a mo- 
nument is erected to her memory, inscribed with 
some affectionate lines of his own composition. In 
private life he was esteemed f<n^ active worth and 
extensive benevolence, exemplary qualities, which 
in him were counteracted by those airs of stateli- 
ness and confident superiority, which have often 
been described as peculiar to the church dignitary. 
These naturally detracted somewhat from his }K>pu- 
larity, but they are stated to have never interfered 
with tlie exercises of his viitues. In letters he 
was rather distinguished for tasteful acquirements 
than genius, oftener inflated tlian original, and more 
impetuous than sublime. His reputation is now 
mainly preserved by "Elfrida ” and “ Caractaous,” 
poems, of which it is observable, that the former is 
the more careful, and the latter the more success* 
ful composition. " Elfrida ” violates the truth of 
histoiy in the most important respects; where the 
embarrasament of the plot is deep^t, the author is 
most apparent; and where it is the most likely to 
affect the reader, he Is least successful; the inter- 
vention of the chorus seems always fortuitous, and 
the catastnophe, because strictly conformable to the 
Grecian model, is indirect, feeble, and unmoving. 
The language, however, is uniformly classical, and 
well conceived. In ** Caractaeus,” he has taken a 
bolder license, with happier effect. The story is 
true, the action varied and rapid, and the chorus 
appropriate; for it^as the province of the Druidi- 
eal bArds to found the subjects of their effusions 
and instrumental accompaniments upon moral and 
religious trutiis. From this judicious combination 
of harmoniofls circumstances Mason has produced 
a noble drama: the*scene is sublime, the subject 
and descriptions are impre8|jve,ithe incidents mov- 
ing, tlie B^le elevated and grave, the characters 
mmle. It is Vemarkabie that Mason thought 
Elfrida” better tlian Caractaeus,” and of alibis 
compositions plumed himself mo^t highly upon the 
^ E^y on Gardening,” a work already nearly for- 
gotten— dry in its Ipguage, and poor in its ideas. 
Tliis supplies another instance of the mistakes to 
which anthers are liable in estimating tlieir la- 
bours, and almost goes to prove that poets, like 
mechanics, value most what requires the greatest 
pains. 
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BISHOP WARREN. 


Dr. John Warren, suceessiTRiy . of St. 

David’s and of Bangor, has a mouuitiont upon the 
south wall of the north transept. In the centre is 
a scroll with tlie epitaph l a mouniful figure of 
Religion witli the cross on one side, and on the 
other an angel. Westnuusott,* Junior* was the 
sculptor. 

Near this Place are interred the Remains 
Of the Right Reverend John Warren, D.D. 

Bishop St Datid’iS! in 1779> 

And translate to the See of Bangor in 1783. 
These Episcopal Stations he filled for more than 
twenty years 

With great Ability and Virtue. 

His Charity, Liberality, Candour, and Benevolence 
Will long be remembered. 

His eminent Learning and unwearied Application 
Rendered him highly serviceable to the Laws 
As well as the Religion of his Country, 
Towards which he was moat sincerely attached. 
Uo was the son of RicHard Warkbn, D.D. 
Rector of Cavenmsh, and Archdeacon of Suffolk, 
Aiid'Brother of Kicuard Warren, M.D. 
Celebrated for his Knowledge and successful 
Practice, 

And many Years Physician in Ordinary to his 
Majesty. 

He married Elizabeth Southwei^l, Daughter of 
Henry Southwell, Es^., of Wwbeach, 
Cambridgeshire : 

Who, fully seusible of his many distinguished 
Virtues, 

Has offei*ed this grateful Tribute to his Memory , 
With the most unfeigned Sincerity and Respect. 
He died on the 27th of January, 1800, | 

In the 72iid year of his age. | 

Bishop Warren was educated at St. Edmond’s | 
Bury School, and at GonvUle and Caius College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 17^, 
M. A, 1754 , S.T.P, 1772 . Bishop Gooch gave him 
the living of Levrington, in the Isle of Ely ; and 
Bisliop Keene, whose chaplain he was, collated him 
to tile rectory of Tcversham, in C^bridgeahire. 
Afterwards the same patron gave him the rectory 
of Siiailwell, also in Cambridgtiahire, for which he 
resigned Leverington. At the same time he was ap* 
pointed to the seventh prebendal stal) in Ely Catlie- 
dial. He was Archdeacon of Bangor whilb Bishop 
of that see, and a rich, if not a very,distinguished 
cliurcbman ; as besides the inoome derived fnim 
the preferments just mentioned, hw wife brought 
him a large fortune. He was considered a good 
man of busiuess, and well acquainted with the - 
duties of his station, and attentive in discharging 
tiiieiii.' He ba d powerful enemies, nevertheless, 


according to the admission of his admirers ; but 
these, they coutend, opposed him from party mo- 
tives. He was ^e autlior of the Historical ac- 
connt of tlie Rov^ Franchise of Ely,” printed in 
the appendix to Bentham’s history of that church, 
aiMi published a few sermons preached on particulai* 
public occasioiis. 

Nearly opposite, and closg to the back of Lord 
Mansfield’s great monument, is a statue by Sir R. 
•Westmocott to the memory of Mrs. Warren, who 
survived her husband, the Bishop, man^ years. 
Tliis piece has been much addiired as tlie best of 
Sir Richard’s works, and it will be found, upon a 
close examination, to possess considerable i^rit. 
The distressed mother witli her child on her lap, 
her bare attire, and the bundle of sticks at her 
feet, is a touching object of charity, represented 
without exaggeration, and in perfect good taste. 
»The impression produced upon the mind by the 
idea that a person of Mrs. Warren’s wealth and 
accomplishments devoted herself to the relief of 
sucli objects, is in good keeping with the character 
of a bishop’s wife and a Christian lady. The statue 
is said to be a likeness of Mrs. Warren in her 
youth. On the pedestal are till following lines: — 

Sacred to the Moniory c^f 
. Elizabeth Warren, 

Daughter of Henry SouthWi^!;, Esq. 

Of Wisbeack, in the &>unty of Cambridge, 

And widow of the Right Reverend 
John Warren, D.D. 

Late Lord Bishop of Bangor. 

She was distinguished f or tlie i^urity of lier taste, 
And the soundness of her judgment. 

Her prudence and discrimination 
Were in no instances more conspicuous 
Than in selecting the objects 
Of h«^r extensive chanty. 

The widow, and the fatherless 
Were protected and relieved, 

And the virtuous, who had fallen from prosperity, 
Had poouliar claims to her benevolence. 
Though mild and geiltle in her maiuiei's. 

Yet she was remarkable 
For the firmness and vigour of her mind. 
Stedfast in the faiSi of Christ, 

She lived to illustrate his precepts, 

^ud died reposiqg on his merits and intercession. 

She departed this ’lA March 29, 1816, aged 83. 
Her surviving sister, Maty, widow of the 
Right Honorable Sir James Eyre, Knt. 

Lord Chief Justice of the Court of Common Picas, 
In testimony of her sincere afiection. 

Has erected this monument to her memory. 


SIE GEORGE L. STAUNTON, BART. 


A KODEST table monument in the north aisle com- 
memorates the merits and services of the secretary 
of our first embassy to CMna, and the author of the 
published account of it. There are two parts : on 
the upper, in relief, is a figure of the deceased.in- 


structing a native of the East, and on the lower tlie 
following epitaph. 

In the north aisle of Westminster abbey 
Are deposited the remains of 
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SiE Oboegb Lbonarp Staunton^ Baht., 
of Cargill, oounty of Galway, Ireland. 

Hk IiISb waa devoted to his country's service 
la various parts of the gbbe ; 

His conduct^ oa lUl oeeasions, was distinguished 
By firmaessy prudence, and integrity, 

And in a pe^nliur manner displayed in the treaty 
" of peace 

Concluded with Tippoo Sultaun in 1784, by which 
The British interests in India were promoted ai»i 
secured. 

Bom IQth April, 1737 ; died Uth Janua’ 7 , 180U 

a 

Sir George Staunton was the son a country 
TOntlenian, whose estate lay at Cargin, named as* 
his birthplace* B|ing intended for the medical 
profession, he was sent to study pnysic at' Mont 
pelHer, and there took his degree of M.D. Settling 
m Btudon, he appears to have sought to introduce 
himself to notice by his writings: he ti*anBlatsd 
Storck’s "Treatise on Heudocki** and compare*’! ibd 
literature of France and England iti an essay for 
the Journal Etranger.” A* favourable opinion of 
his character and literary abilities must have been ' 
entertained at this period, as we find him on friendly 
terms with Br. Johnson, a man who tolerat^ in 
his circle no mediocrtlies or pretenders to excel* 
leitce. Boswell gives an excellent letter, written 
by Johnson to Staugton, when the latter went to 
estabUBh himself in the West Indies, about |lie year 
1762. There it w^ ho began to rise to eminence 
and fortune. He practised both as a physician and 
a lawyer ; bought an estate at Grenada, where 
he served the office of Attorney p^eiieral, and at* 
tracting the notice of his fellow countryman, Lord 
Macartney, the governor, he became his secretary, 
and continued in tliat office until >^6 island was 


captured by the French, and the governor was 
m^e prisoner. Soon after his release, Lord Ma* 
cartney was made Governor of Madras, and made 
Staunton again bis secretary. In tliis capacity he 
particularly distinguished himself by talents, ad- 
dress, nd courage. He was one of the commis- 
sioners who treated with Tippoo Sultan, and showed 
BO muc* tac ' ^1 intrepidity on more than one 
occasion, th«.t me East India Company rewarded 
^ ’lim on his retunS home lyith a pension of 606^. a , 
, year, while the government created him a baronet, 
and the University of* Oxford conferred noon him | 
the of LL.]). The manner in wnioli he 

arrested, with a very small force, Stuart, a genera] 
who had isted tho authority of the governor, and 
the address with which he prevailed on Admiral 
Suffreit. to suspend hostilities before tlie official an- 
nouncement of peace with the French was made in 
1774, were acts spoken of in terms of the highest 
commendation. When Lord Macartney was sent 
as ambassador to China, Sir George accompanied 
him as secr'tary, enjoying also the provisional title 
of envoy and minister extraordinary; and upon 
' his eturn to England gave an account of the pn>- 
ceedings in two 4to volumes, which, like the mission 
itself, disappointed the public, though by no means 
discreditable to the writer's learning, observation, 
ai» \ diligence. His official services, and the activity 
of his life, in which he had had not a few difficulties 
and dangers to surmount, had by this time 8erioubl;y 
affected his health, and incapacitated him frf)m 
labour. He suffered while writing the account of 
bis embassy to China under severe illness, from 
which he never recovered, and died in London at 
his house in Bevonshire-street, Portland-place, 
at the period already specified. 


SAMUEL ARNOLD, Mus, Doc. 


Samuel Aunolii, Musical Boctor, was born in Lon- 
don, during the year 1738, and received bis musical 
education, first under Mr, Gates, and then under 
Dr. Nares, a*' a chorister in the Chapel Royal of 
St. James. His attention to study was so assiduous, 
and his progress in the art so favourable, tjiat be 
secured a feeling of strong regard from his first mas- 
ter, Gates, w'lio at his death beq[ueathed him a Jpgaci . 

It was not until about tfie 1760 that he was 
properly known to tho publid, wbto Beard Uie singer 
and manager made him com;) 08 er to Covent Garden 
Theatre. Beard is described, as a natural singer, 
with a manly voice, and simple execution ; and 
Arnold naturally adapted the style of his composi- 
tioni to Che character of his enjployer's performance. 

• His mmrit was fully established m bbi first pnniac- 
tions, the qualities of which are marked in the music 
^ to tho ^ Maid of the Mill,'' an opera*which met 
with considerithle ap^ause at tho wriod of its first 
iqppeaiane^ and is «tiii occasionally repeated. He 
was still moreoneeessful in sacred music. In 1767, 
he occupied HiCnsrif vrith tlie "Cure of Saul,” an 
oratorio, the wewds of vfhlOh were written by the 
nnliappy Br. Btowiii anther of Barbarosss.. This 
work he en|eyedAbo,aati 0 fisetioB of seeing received 
with ready popnl^ri^; perhapa, the use he 

made, of it was even praiseworthy than its 

vefy,;jMnetk»]:. 'Tbel Sodety foe the Benefit of 
Bo%ed Mnslciaasivaai at that rime, not only im- 


poverished in its funds, but Iso indifferently pa- I 
tronized at its annual concerts. Arnold presented | 
the c»>nyright of the " ^ure of Saul ” to the institu- 
tion; its merits drew a numerous audience, and 
c''utributed in a striking degree to re-establish an 
admirable charity Tlie oratorios of "Abimelech,” 
the " Hesurr*' *tiou,'' and the " Prodigal Son,” which 
ranks as the masterpiece of its author, were issued 
b**fore the 'tusicai public in fertile succession. 
With ibis stock he rented the right of giving sacred 
concerts at the little theatre in the Haymai'ket for 
r me Lehts successively, and found his talents res- 
pectably rewarded. He next embarked in the ma- 
nagement of the same entertainments at Covent 
Garden, but was unfortunate there. Drury Lane 
being at that time powerfully supported by a more 
direct patronage from court, and a corresponding 
resort ci fashion, Arnold was a considerable loser. 

A tittle before ibis adventure, he published, in 
score, four sets of songs, composed for Vauxhall, of 
which many are still i*em6mbered for flowing ease 
and instrumental combination. Arnold married in 
1771, a lady of fortune, the daughter of Archibald 
Rapier, doctor in phyiuc; and during the same 
year he became the purchaser of the Marylebone 
Gardens. To add to the gaiety for which the spot 
was then so fashionably known, he erected a scenic 
sti^e, and compos^ fur it several burlettas, which 
evinced tlie vemtitity of his powers, and gained an 
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ample meed of favour. In these short but inter- 
esting pieces, many performers of particular note 
made t^eir appearance, among wriom may be pi^^ 
ticolarised Miss Harper, afterw''"d; Mrs. Bannis- 
ter, Miss Catley, Reinhold, and^ Bam <Sbw« 

Another novelty of his introduction a* Jie same 
place, was a Signor Torre and his fb >rK6, ; 

the curious in such exhibitions, have assen«u tha. 
the ingenuity and splendour numifest^i ' dus^ 
plays, more especially in an i^rAloiV styiea le^ 

Cive of Vulcan,” wore greater th* t country < 
had before witnessed. Thb emolument ^err 
from tiiese entertainments were soon deo..ADod 
cease: the Icaso expired in 1776, and tiie propric 
tors finding it most advantageous to raim. hounos 
upon the site of lamp-li' arcades, and ‘ bowers; 
Marylebone Gardens were covered .* with an in- 
tegral part of the metropolis. 

His most conspicuous honours awaited Arnold in 
the year 1773. When Lt North was instituted 
Chancellor of Oxford '^^uiveraity, Antuld was re- 
quested to permit his “ Prodigal Sou” to fo . n a part 
of the ceremony, while the poet Gray was iitvited 
to celebrate tlie installation by a odi Beimst 
offered an honorary degree in th<* Theatre c L 
university, he begged lea to ent. him If to it 
by the usual academical course, ana in conformity 
with the statutes of the university, he the^ fore 
passed into the school-room, to stand a., examina- 
tion, and submit an exercise. Doctor Hayes, the 
musical professor of the luiiversity, not only dis- 
pensed with the examination, but returned liis score 
unopened, assuring him that it was unnecessary to 
serutinize an exercise by the composer of the 
*«Pi-odigal Son.” 

During this interval, Arnold still retained his 
post as musical composer at Covent Garden, Beard, 
bis original supporter, had left the stago with a 
well earned competence, and his successor, George 
Colman the elder, was sufficient!} convinced of 
Arnold’s merit and popularity to make no change 
in his department. F' the same reasons, when in 
1776 P'oote retreated om mimic life at tiie Hay* 
market, and Colman succeeded ii. obtaining a con- 
tinuation of the patent, thi iocto& wac ogagf^d to 
give to his new venture the aid o Sv ices 

by which tho old one had been so beaefite^* 
he filled the postunt'^ he dio(' Waon In a/ 83 thu 
situation of organist and oon.poscr 1 chapA.. 
royal St, James, was left unoccupied by ^he death 
of his old master, Dr. Nares, he was swoi^^ int. it. 
Again, when tho commemoration of Handc^ 
Westminster Abbey was determined on in : ]k< 
s'os complimented with rank of a«fiub«d ,.or, 
and received a medal from the king, as a maj’k of 
the approbation which his services on the occasion, 
and the success of the performance, deserved. Thus 
too, when in 1789 the subscribers* to the Concerts 
of Ancient Music came to a resolution of putting 
their entertainments more authoritatively under 
the direction of a member of the profession, Dr. 
Arnold was elected to the honour by a large majo- 
rity, though he had no less mdh than Drs. Cooke 
and Diq»ius for hisoompetItorB. To this catalogue 
of impoinUnenta two others remain to be added; 
for Dr. Horsley, without any solicitation, made him 
organiat of Weatminater Abbey in 1793; and in 
1798 he waa choaeii coitduetor of the performuioea 
at St, FauTa Cathedral for the Annual Feaat of Uie 
Sona of the Clergy. 


During the succession of years here run over, 
Arnold planned an edition of the worics of Handel. 
He began to publish it in parts in 1788, and con- 
tinued them down to the hundred and eighteenth 
number, in which are included all the compositions 
of that superior master, his Italian operas alone 
excepted. This task, certainly one pf no ordinary 
magnitude and merit, was highly patronized during 
the course of its execution; and must still be con- 
sit' 'od estimable, though it has been in a great 
moaaure superseded by the subsequent labours of 
Dr. Clarke. Nearly at the same time he also pub- 
lished Throe volumes of oat}ft!d|al music, in scores, 
with volurn* of accompaniments for the organ, 
•which he intvMided should serve as a contir.'Tatioii of 
the , ter vorx on the same subject by Dr. Boyce. 

'ise have i, )cen as popular as the anthems. 

Though but a partial mention has been a|^ yet 
made of the compositions by which he entertained 
hi>. theatres, it may easily be conjectured, that, 
li mg all this lapse of time, he must have added 
consiae..abIy to the number of his early produc- 
tions m thi) 'i.jle; and in point of fact, few men 
have so . contributed music to plays, operas, 
farcen, ana tL Other minor diversions of the stage. 
Tiiw^ exceed iitty pieces; but it may suffice to 
Ca. act the names of The Maid of the Mill, ^^Tbe 
\ fstle of Andalusia,” "The Agreeable Surprise,” 
"inkle and Yarico,” "GretnaJGreen,” "The Sur- 
render pf Calais,” and " Mountaineers.” Tins list 
might be still farther fwellcd tho titles of con- 
certos, canzonets, glees, trios, and catches, instru- 
mental lessons and religious scrvici'b, in abundance; 
but it is unneoefAary. 

Dr. Arnold died at his house in Duke-street, 
Westminster, October 22, 1802, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey on the 29th of the same month. 
His ago was sixty-tlireo^ and b'H tomb was sunk in 
tlio north aisle, between the monuments of Croft 
and Purcell. Above the spot a tablet bad been 
affixed, which re[>roseiits a sickle severing a lyre, 
and tells tlio reader >>y what hands it came there, 
first in a prose epitaph, and afterwards in a poetic 
eulogy. There ai\ two inscriptions, one in prose and 
the other in poetry, bkit neither commendable. 

To 

• The beloved 

And respected Memory 
Of Samuel Arnold, 

Doctor of Music, 

Bom July 30, 0. S. 1740, Died October 22, 1802. 

Aged 62 years and two months, 

And is interred near this spot. 

Th\s tablet is erected by his affiicted Widow. 
Here rests of genius, probity, and worth, 

All that belongs to nature and to earth ; 

The heart that warmly felt and freeily gave ; 

The hand that pity stretched to help and save ; 

The form that late a glowing spirit wann’d ; 
Whose science tutored, ami whose talents charm’d. 
That spirit, fled to Him who spirit gave, 

Now smiles triumphant o’er the ;oeble grave, 

That could not chain it here ; and joins to raise 
With Heaven’s own choir, the song of prayer and 
praise. 

Oh, shade rever’d 1 our nation’s loss imd pride I 
(For mute was Harmony when Arnold died 1) 

" Oh t let^thy still-loved son ” inscribe tfay stone, 
An4 wi^ " a mother’s sorrows ” mix his owUv , 
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T«e Hviftly wi#er of the Ba^ Oaide has a teblot 
of white mmle m a variegated hack ground, 
awkwardly , placed against the pillar of the arch, 
dividbg we poet's comer, and most inappropriaidly 
inscribed with a long old-fashioxied Latin epitaph. 

Oddly enough no mentitm is made in this long 
pan wrio of one t^eivt possessed by the deceased 
m no viean degree, aud which might have furnished 
some apoleigy for the language cnosen in this me** 
morial of his merim ;*-ra taste, namely, for Latin 
versification, which he produced with elegance and 
farijjty. 

CanisroPHnax AnsTaVi Armigeri, 

Alumni Etonensis 

£t Collegii Regalii apud CantabrigienBes olim Soeii; 

Poette 


Litmris elegantioribus ^rime omati, 
Et inter principw Poetarum 
Qui in eodem gencre floruerunt 
S^em eximhun tenentis. 

Ble annum cireiter 




MDCCLXX. 

Rus snum in agro Cantabrigiensi 
Mutavit BATEontA, * 

Quern toeom ei prmter omnes dudum arrisiSse 
Testis eat oeleberrimum illud Poema 
Titulo inde ducto insign^tum : 

Ibi deinceps sex et triginta annos oonunoratns, 
Obiit A. D. MDCccv. 

Ei setatis sum octogesimo primo. 

At non Poetm fama cam ipso pmbit, quern le^t 
omnes, omnesquem requirunt;cujuBcanninenanam 
in aures duicius descendit melos, nullum memoria 
citius reUnet ant lubenthis. I^xvprium illi fait 
materiem sui eanninis, non nisi ex ipsa fontium 
origiiie hanrire : aliena vitavU tai%ere, aut si qua 
te^t, pulchriom ibdlt et ana. Perpaucis unquam 
cantigit, aut In vita et moribus hominum posse 
aentius oemere, aut eorum leviora vitia, ineptia^ 
pravfe religionis deliramebta, et quicqnid ficti sit 
et shnulati felioius aduinbrare ; Perpaucis ludere 
tarn amabiliter, neque enim i% Ridioulum suum 
insuavi vol acerbo puscebai, aut ijMes suos imbuebat 
veneno, dehsc^src aatus, non Mm: Pectus lUi 
tenerrimum fail, Christiana bencvolentiaiacoctam: 
Jooari autem, ao hidexp, tcsMU ejus Menio non 
emt> satis, poinit enim wd reai seriam ae lugnbrem 
i^qnando trabscnrr$«e, hand imMor lector! risom 
]iiovei% quam triati querimonla elicere laohiymas. 
^Itoee inter auM oblecfesmenta, XUe per Yitse semi* 
M.spe nee metu imped^>i>i progipssns, annos 
prine ap^f seoeef^tem ubi obrepen- 

I tem asipitaiiMii IhgMo adhne vigsiNk memoria 
adhim hoooratns 

tois, lie 

busiM tNMf ipna ih pemoox^ 


ibd Memory 


an| 


siilihaalMv' 
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and bidding a h^th rank 
amongst the eminent Poets 
who flourislied iq the seme Style of composition : 

About the year 

im 

He moved from his se^ in Canibrid^hixe toBath, 
A place gratefhl to him beyond aU others, 

As that most popular poem witnesses 
which he distinmished by its name. 

After living there ior six mm thirty years 
He died in the year of our Lord 1^, 
and of his age 81. 

But with the poet his fame will not die, whom all 
read, all demand ; than whose verse no melody falls 
sweeter on the ear, nor is more q|uickly and freely 
retained by the memory. To him it was peculiar to 
draw the subject of his verse from an origin source ; 
he avoided the matter and style of omer writers, 
or if he haply touched them, he made them his 
own by making them more beautiful. Few men 
ever applied keenei^ powers of discernment to life 
and the manners of society, or sketched with 
hiqipier effect its lighter vices and follies, the ex* 
travagancee of corrupt religion, its ^sshanlation 
and fdse pretences : few oomd disport more good- 
naturedly ; for bom to gratify and not to hurt, he 
mingled with his ridiMe notiiing unpleasant or 
bitter, and never steeped his wit in poison. Seethed 
in Christian benevolence, his was a heart most 
tender ; to jdee however and disport merely did 
not satisfy his versatile talents, equally potent when 
they passed to serious affairs and sorrowful, and 
proving him not less skilful in drawing tears than 
in moving laughter. Amidst those mental recrea- 
tions he trod the path of life unchecked, and un- 
retarded by hope or fear, and attained an old age 
before he began to feel that he was old *. with his 
mind still vigorous, his memory retentive, happy 
in heart and at home, and honoured abroad for the 
suavity of his manners and address, he died fast 
bound in the affections of every one with whom he 
had ever been intimate. 

*i 

The outline of Mr. Anstey’s hfe, given in this 
epitaphj^is more than enough to sngg^ that as it 
was altogether hairmt of Inddent, a sketch of it 
mnst neMsUrily be remarkable for even more thAn 
the ordinary dearth 5f intmest, proverbially belong- 
ing to the biography of literw^en. He appears, 
in the ftilleit sense of the woras, to have hem little 
more than a gdhtieanan of fortnne, who lived at 
Batit at ease. That little was made np of some 
%ht poetry, of which however we Ure bound to 
speak m no disrespecthil temiB. 'He had gone ft 



deg^ at Cambridge in 1746. After he M ob- 
tamed his felidw^, a whitusM qvwrrel with hie 
et^exM prevented him tem proeeeding M.A. 
Tm dcaHi of hft mother, whbims an heiiM,in 
IffH, pet hhn in poaseBak)if cl a eopriderahle estate 
UtiWmgtingMnearCM Upon that eiM 
he reeigned hli fellowship andtuMed Aim daughter 
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of Felix Gftlvert, Esq., of Albuzy Hall^ Herte, by cation in the same time. Mr. Anstey gave bis pro- 
whom he bad a family of tbirteru children. In fits to the infirmary at Bath. In the same style he 
1766 be published the poem, by the popularity of afterwards wrote the Election Ball, which was less 
which he is now remembered as a Ht^rafy inaii^ ^^e sneeessful. He also produced an elegy on the d^th 
Bath Guide,” in which he satirised the prevailing of the Marquess of Tavistock in I 767 . The Patriot 
follies of that iiMhionablewatering-plaee,wiGi a light in 170$, A. C. W. Bamfylde, Arm. Epistola, 1777, 
andlively wit and most amusing But the man- Envy, 177$, nnd Charity, 1770. As a writer of 
ners thus felicitously exposed^ve ceased to exist, oorr^ and tasteful Latin verse he has been much 
and with them ^e interest or the poem has dtad commended. His translations of Gray’s Elegy and 
away. Its popularity, when it finet appeared, was Gay’s Fables into that language, are amongst the 
great. Dodsley the bool&eller gaveOOOZ. for the best specimens of his talents in that way. A splendid 
copyright, and after the sate of two editions re- edition of his works, with \ i^etch of his life, was 
turned it to the author in 17779 ^ declaration published alter his death by his son. 

that he had never made more money by any publi- 


^ THOMAS BANKS, R.A. 

In England sculpture followed in the Steps of paint; brought prisoner with hts family before Claudius, 
ing, and may be said to have been only naturalised which was purchased by the Duke of Buckiugham, 
amongst us upon the institution of the Eoyal Aea- and now ornaments the entrance liall at Stowe ;~a 
demy. Before that period foreigners alone wore marble figure of Psyche stealing the golden fleece, 
patit>nized, and by consequence, few native produc- designed as a portrait of the Princess Sophia of 
tions of merit are to be fouiM in our public build- Gloucester, and an allegory of love tormenting the 
ings up to the eighteenth century. For although soul, in a figure of Cupid catlhing a butterfly. Ad- 
Cibber by his figures of raving and melancholy mirens were speedilyattracted by these productions, 
madness before Old Bedlam, and Bird by his sta- and as many beauties were ^scovered in them, 
tues for St. Paul’s, may be instanced as, in some the fortunate sculptor was J^atified to find the 
degree, competitors with Sir John Thornhill and symmetry of his forms, the graou of his contours, 
Hogarth ; yet they neither attained nor deserved and the delicafty of his execution, compai*^ with 
the rank and consideration enjoyed by the paintero. the exquisite relics of those ages to whi<m his mind 
With l^ynolds and the Royal Academy, a new had been so closely and constantly directed, 
era took its rise; and amongst the gift^ body The positive advantages resulting from this po- 
of men who contributed to raise sculpture to an pularity were however neitht^r equ^ to his expec- 
equal rank with painting, and are moreover entitled tations, nor adequate to his sup^rt; and he was 
to remembrance for the virtues of their private reluctantly compelled to return to England. Scaree- 
lives, Thmnaa Banks, the royal academiciaD, has ly^ however, had he time to establish himself in a 
conspicuous pretensions. He was the eldest son of connexion, or put forth fresh work, when a flattcr- 
William Banks, land-steward to the Duke of Beau- ing invitation to visit Russia was presented to him 
fort, and was bom in 173$. Thus he stood next to from the Emprtsss Catherine. ^ He accordingly set 
Bacon in order of time, while he was on a level with out for Petersburg,' taking with him the figure of 
him in point of merit: tile fortunes of a higherpatron- Cupid above mentioned. Upon his arrival it was 
age gave a wider scope to the abilities of the former, purchased by his royal patron, who caused a tem- 
but the influence of equal genius reflected rival pie to be erected for its reception, in the gardens 
honours upon the productions of the latter, Erinc- attached to her palace at Czarscocelo. 
ing on aptitude for the operations of art at a very Notwithstandmg this compliment^ beghming, 
early age, Banks was bound apprentice to Ken^ Banks was again doomed to disappointment. The 
the architect, a of extensive practicq and good <^1$ climate of Russia disi^reed with his constitu- 
repute. Taste, however, soon emboldened him to tion, and be was forced, at tiie end of two years, to 
direct Ins talents exdurively to Sculpture. He retnm and coult popnhutity in his native oountiy'. 
become one of the first pu^ls of the Royal Aca- The first distinction now offered to him was a fel- 
demy, and was rewarded with many distinctions lowship in the Royal Academy, in acknowledgment 
daring the progress oS his initiatory studies. After for which he presented that body with the Fallen 
gaining several prizes, he was elfictcd 011 the foon- Titan, wfa|ph is to be seen in the council room. A 
nation to travel on the Continent, and complete hia monument for Penelope, the only daughter of Sir 
education in Italy, where the society supplied their Brooke BOothby, in A^boume Church, was the 
students with the means of support for a term of next subject of interest efiered to his chisel. It 
three years. Banks found that period too short to has been vividly applauded for the tenderness of 
satisfy his derire for improvtinent: he outstayed the conception, and the elegance of the execution, 
the time, and forfeited his stipend. The child appears resting on a mattress, with its 

B^g thus {Mnapelled to lo^k after other means parted hands thrown upwards to the head, and its 
of support, he admressed him^f to the notice of feet loosely crossed. The only drapery is a thin 
his eonntr^en tisiting BiMme, and by their interest feock, gently confined by a which is twisted 
was enabled to fmard several examples of Hs art to one ride, as if in the impatience of sickness ; the 
to England, under very flattering c&rcumstances. whole attitude and expression beautiftilly exciting 
Of these, three have been piatieularly praised:— regret at the idea, that the littie erwture should 
a hass-reUcf in marble, representing Quractacus have expired in an efibrt to toss itself into an eerier 
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Hituation. One aneedoie of the powerful effect pro- 
duced hy this lUonument has been mentioned^ and 
deserves preservution. It was first exhibited at 
the Royal Academy, and it is said that the late 
Q,ueen Charlotte and her daughters, after contem- 
plating its beauty for some time ki silence, burst into 
teats together, and hurried from the apartments, too 
kaueh overcome to examine the remaining works* 

A performance as touidiing in sympathy, but 
greater in design and moral, was soon after pro- 
posed to Banks. This was the colossal statue in 
marble, of Achilles bewailing the loss of Briaeis on 
the sea-shore, a magnificent undertaking, which 
the remainder of his life did not entirely suffice to 
f>erfcct, and which was presented by his family to 
the British Institution, in Pall-Mall, where it now 
standa an ornament simple and grand, in the lower 
hall. Apposite to the mention of this establishment, 
it is to be added, that its stone front was designed 
by Banks, whose successful liaii^ds are also to be 
recognised in the groups of figures at the entrance: 
they were executed to illuEtrato the. primitive des- 
tination of the building as the Shakapeare Gallery. 

The latter years of Banks’s career were chiefly 
devoted to production of monuments. Amongbt 
them were those of Sir Clifton Wiutringhara, the 
physician, Isaac Watts, Soten, governor of Batavia, 

f 

f — 


WooUet, the excellent engraver, and Sir Eyre 
Coote, in Westminster Al^ey; and to tiiose of 
Captains Burgess and Westcoit, in Si Paulas. Of 
these labours, however^ no particular examination 
can be necessary here, as most of them are noticed 
in the sketches of the subjects they commemorate. 

The death of Banks, after a life of arduous exer- 
tion, is now to be receded: it took place February 2, 
1^05, at the honouranle age of seventy-four years. 
A plain tablet, cm the Irage of a window in the 
north aisle, commemonftes his merit. Thus the 
artist, who was so long and so eminent!;^ engaged 
in decorating the graves of others, is himself dis- 
tinguished only by the simplest of postlmmous 
honours. The inscription reads as follows : — 

In memory of Thohxs Banks, Esq., R. A. 

Sottlptor, 

Whose superior abilities in his profession 

Added a lustre to tho arts of his country; 

And whose character, as a man, 

Reflected honour on human nature. 

*IIiB earthly remains were deposited, by his desire, 
On tile south side of the church-yard at 
Paddington; 

His spirit is with Qod. 


WILLIAM BUCHAN, M.D. 


William Buchan, doctor in medicine, was ho- 
noured with an interment in the cloisters, in consi- 
deratiou of his merits as the author of the roost 
^mpnlar work on the subject of his profession, 
which, up to«'the date of his death, had been pro- 
duced in the country. He was bom in 1729, at the 
romantic village of Ancram, in Roxburgliriiire, and 
was sent, at the proper age, to, a grammar school at 
Jedburg. There his advancement was so gratify- 
ing, and his findness for books so roaiiifest, that 
his father, a respectable man, enjoying a small 
entailed property of Ins own, tlie produce of lyluch 
he augmented by cultivating an adjoining farm, 
resolvbd to educate so promising a scholar for a 
liberal profession. Young Bticlmp was accordingly 
sent to the University of Edinburgh, with the view 
of studying for the church, hut he had no sooner 
matriculated, than he forsook titeology for mathe- 
matics; and such was the promptitude with which 
he acquired tiie science, that in a short time he 
was ame to act in the capacity of preceptor. 

, : It was by this means that heVormed an acquaint- 
ance with the medical scholars of tiie univerrity, 
and from tbejr*C 0 fiversatiott induced to direct 
his attentidtt to their pursuits* The dty of Edin- 
burgh wmb i^tiiatjietwid,, springing into the healthy 
reputation ton eimelicnon in the study and practice 
of smery and phyplc, which was soon after so 
erediiiddy knplbtwd^ the professors were men of 
lesmit^ and tbnschool of Boerhaave; 

and Buchari boom beeme that a better 

presnect of emohimeniaiid reiHiiMitsii was held out 


by fotlewiiigthrir pursuits, than the ;kirk of Scot- 
land. ^ Jtisdusiisi timliffire, jbe fimiby devoted 

. yeapi pansed in prepantioty necupationa; 


and after taking his doctor's degree in the Royal 
CkiUege, for which he read an inaugural discourse 
on the management and dbeases of children, he 
settled as a practitioner at Sheffield, in Yorkshire. 
There his practice soon became so respectable, that 
after a competition with no less than ten candidates, 
he was elected physician to that branch of the large 
Foundling Hospital, which was established by par- 
liament at Ackworth. In this charge he confirmed 
his character for ability; in the course of twoyeai's, 
he reduced the deaths from six to one in fifteen, 
and introdured many judicious regulations, by 
which the burthens of the establislimeut were ma- 
terially reduced. The House of Ck)mmon8, however, 
dissatisfied with tha advantages derived from it, 
discontinued its support, and the institution sunk. 

Returning to Edinburgh, Buchan married a lady 
of the nafne of Peters, with whom ho received a 
small fortune, ^id upon the strength of her con- 
nexums began to practise in that city. A vacancy 
soon after this occurred in one of the phyiucal pro- 
fessor’s chairs, and he became a^candidate for it. 
Professorships used tiien to descend almost heredi- 
tarily in particular families; Buchan attempted, but 
fiuled, to break through so pernicious a custom. He 
now conceived the plan of a work which should lay 
open the principles of medical knowledge to the 
public, and render Ms presoriptiona mte&igibie to 
tlm wants of every reader. The isesnlt of hia reflec- 
tions was the production of the " Brnnestic Med^ 
cine,” a book which made its first appeacanoe at 
Edinburgh, in the year 1770, with a dedication to 
Sir John, Pringl^ President ojf the Royal .Society, 
who was, distantly related to the author. 

If that test of Utefary excellence which Dryden 
laid down for his plays in rhyme, namely, the praise 
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and Batiftfaetion of tlKise for whom the author writei^ 
ifl to be received ae & standard, Buchan’s Domes- 
tie Medicine” must be regarded as a publicatioti of 
oonsiderabie merit Its suecese extraqrdinaiy: 
it ran through no less than tvtonly editions during 
his lifetime, and made the fortoue of Smellie the 
printer, in whose hands the copyright was vested. 
Like ail other woi'ka which have been eomjrased for 
the purpose of communicating ^e secrets of a pro- 
fession to the uninitiated, its reception was opposed 
by the men whose influence it tended to undermine^ 
and as Blackstone’s " C!onftnentaries ” have never 
been quoted as an authority amongst lawyers, so 
Buchan’s “Medicine” has systematically been con- 
demned by the faculty. Such a book was wanted * 
because it was purchased; and of value, because it 
remains |>opular to this day. Nor was its reception 
less flattering abroad than it had proved at home: 
it was translated into all the civilized languages of 
Kurope; and even made a classical authority in 
the Gennan schools, through the medium of a 
Latin version. Upon its appearance in Russia, the 
late Empress Catherine honoured the author with, 
a fine gold medallion, and complimentaiy epistle, 
in which she expressed her conviction of the utility 
of his exertions for the welfare of his species, and 
thanked him for tho pleasure she had received fi‘om 
his book. * 

But whatever reputation Buchan may have de- 
served to gain, it is cei*taiii that he suffered greatly 
from the jealousy of his professional brethren. His 
practice declined, and even the number of his ac- 
quaintances so decreased, that when, in 1773, Fer- 
guson, the celebrated itinerant lecturer on natural 
philosophy, bequeathed him a valuable collection of 
instruments, he did not hesitate to imitate the 
course of his departed friend. Assisted by bis son, 
who conducted the experimental department, he 
delivered a course of lectures at Edinburgh during 
the usual season, for three successive years, and 
was attended by crowded auditories. With the 
novelty of this undertaking, however, its popularity 
subsided: he at length found it prudent to dispose 
of the apparatus, and resolved to try and push his 
fortune in liondon. 

At this great goal for talents of every description 


he was well receivecl, and soon found himself estab- 
lished in good practice. A man of greater energy 
and perseverance would now have accumulated 
wealth; but Buchan was moderate in his worldly 
ambition, and, ere long, contented himself with re- 
ceiving patients at his residence in Pei*cy-Btreet, 
Rathbone* place. He continued to write, and pro- 
duced at intervals a, “ Treatise on Syphilis,” an 
^ Essay on the treatm*ent of Children,” “ Advice to 
Mothers,” and upon being consulted by the govern- 
ment upon the best means of bettering the condi- 
tion of the poor, brought out a pamphlet upon tho 
subject, which received th^tl^nks of the Board of 
Agriculture. 

The decline of Buchan’s life was spent '«^Hih ease 
and respectability, at lodgings in Paternostcr-row. 
An agroeable comy^nion, ho delighted in society; 
and as his infomation was various, and his rngmory 
unusually retentive, he seldom failed to imparl both 
instruction and pleasure. His disposition was gene- 
rous to a fault, and his eagerness to patronize rising 
merit conspicuous. The early bent of his mind to 
mathematu'S made him fond of astronomy; he was 
constantly in the habit of visiting Dr. Maskclyiie, 
the astronomer royal, and used to pass many a 
starry night in observing the planetary system. He 
is also entitled to the praise of having confirmed 
Mr. Lowndes in his first experiments on the sub- 
ject of medical electricity, and of havinor suggested 
to hin^many improvements in a pursuit, which has 
been subsequently proseeutedWo tho most import- 
ant results. 

In closing this memoir, it shouxd not bo sup- 
pressed, tliat Buchan was a man who professed 
nothing more than he practised, and as a ph^'sieian, 
observed all he prescribed. His constitution was 
naturally good; and by these means he never suf- 
fered from a day’s ilhit'ss, unt>) he was attacked by 
the disorder which terminated his life. That was 
the dropsy, under v.hich he lingered for some 
months, and then placidly expired February 25, 
1805. His grave ie distin^ished by a plain bust 
and marble uiblet, which sunply announces that he 
was the 

Author of the “ Domestic Medicine.” 


WILLIAM PITT, 


Thb monument voted to the memory of this able 
statesman, by the House of Commons, surmounts 
the arch over the great eastern door. It is the 
work df Sir R. Westmacott, an artist who has been 
much flattered for the eompositlbu of his designs. 
For this merit the performance before us is conspi- 
cuous; but there is a broad distinction to be drawn 
between the taste with which a subject is arranged, 
and the degree of power with which it appeals to 
the understanding and the fodfings: in this respect 
Mr. Pitt’s monument is egregiously incoiisistent 
He is presented to us here, robed as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and in the act of addressing the 
House ; while History, personifled as a female catch- 
ing his portrait, is seated on one side; and Anarchy, 
personified as a man, naked, and bound with chains, 
completes the group on the other side. It is to be 


i^^tted, that whereyso much skill and mechanical 
abmty have been displayed, reality and fiction 
should appear so offensively confounded together, 
and that the mere idea conveycMl by the perform- 
ance should prove an absurdity. 

William* Pitt, the second sou, and fourth child of 
the first Earl of Chatham, was bora on the 25th of 
May, 1759 . Of his eariy yeai-s much has been 
written, and but little that is specifically interesting 
has been ascertained. He appears to have acquired 
the Greek and Latin languages with peculiar faci- 
lity, to have relished his mathematical studies, and 
more significant still, to have had the benefit of 
his fatiier’s instruction in elocution, who is repre- 
sented to have accustomed him, oven when a child, 
to converse without restraint, and to declaim before 
him extemporaneously from ^e parlour chairs. He 
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was first pat mito a priviMia preoeptcnr, the Eev. 
Dr. Wilson, subaeqaently a esium of Windsor, who 
snperintonded his eduostion und^ the paternal 
ro^ fhOm his to his fourteenth year. From 
that geptlenuta'Setire he was removed to Pembroke 
Chunbndge ; where, in 1772, Dr. Pretty- 
man, who . slterwards took the name of Tomlins, 
and ftUsd the see sf Lincoln, became his tutor. 
After proceeding in due course Bachelor and Mas- 
ter of Arts, degrees for which he spiritedly refused 
to avail himself of the privileges attached by the 
University to the son of a peer, he entered himself 
a student-at-law of l^iotsoln’s Inn, and was called 
to the bar in 1780.* Before this period, he had 
lost his gifted fatiier, who, dying in 17739 left the 
fiitnre statesman to ^'ork out his career with a 
narrow fortune, in his nineteenth year. 

In his profession he does not appear to have 
Boughi, and certainly did not pbtfun, much practice. 
He 18 known to have held only a few briefly with 
one of whicli, however, he dis|Uyed a degrae of 
ability, that was rewarded ByjMnne cmnpnineniB 
from Mansfield, before whom it was argued. 
His father had destined him 'for political life, pro- 
phesying, that he was sure to obtain distinction as 
a parliameiitary leader, and to the honours of that 
rank he aspirM, almost as soon as he became of 
age. The University oi Cambridge was the first 
corporate body be enieavonred to represent, but 
he was reject^ by the electors with contempt. 
Soon after, howeveif the Duke of Biehmond pre- 
vailed upon Sir James Lowther to return him for 
one of his boroughs ; and accordingly he was in- 
troduced into the House of Commons, under the 
patronaTO of tliat baronet, as one of the membeis 
for Appleby, in January, 1781. 

Once established os a public diaractor, he lost 
no time in putting forward his claims to distinction. 
He monounced bis maiden speech in support of 
Mr. Burke V bill for a reform of the civil list. It 
was delivered with some embarrassment, but ea- 
citod considerable attention, and no common praise. 
Burke racily prouounoed him not unly a chip of 
the old block, but the old block itself^ while Foa 
carried him off to Brookes’, where he was at once 
elected a member,, and started fairly as a whig. 
He thus opposed Lord North’s adminlstratioiv and 
the American war; and, .consequently, advocated, 
during the coarse of the session, many of those 
motions by which Mr. Fox and bis friends pre- 
pared their way to office. 

That object was accomplished in 1783, md young 
Pitt was then offered, but deolin^ place, lie did not, 
however, oppose the new mintabers; on tite contrary, 
emtenixing with tbemin the liberal prinriplee upon 
whidt they professed to act, he bore testimony to 
their talents and thdr virtue^ and gave a hearty 
vote in fisvour of the several important measures 
by which they signalised a brief mtervar<ff power. 
He tech ite the |re8t question of Pariiainentary 
futecm, tindin n ^peedi m great force, but of great 
tempenmoe rinth of sound views, and of discreet 
euggsstions, CsBed ^^ fior a eommittee to enquire j 
into tito state Cf re^imhtation in Parliament, { 
and te imirt telihe^PcM their obse 
upnu.” . Athinction hut it was bailed 

by th« fiihhe wUh approbatioii^ and tended, in a 
to give hnportsnee te the character 

thor^yemr deoed* and his 



I teknds, resigned their situations, in consequence of 
tile sudden death of Lord Bpckhigliam, and the 
! Ewl of Iffiielburne was (touted by the King to 
compose a fresh minisfry. Pitt was one of the first 
to whom application was made, and as he had the 
spirit to insis^ thai» if employed at all, be should 
be employed in no secondary rank, he was gasetted 
Chancellor of the Exchequer an July, 1782. He 
had thus the diatinction of discharging some of the 
highert functions lA the state in to three and 
Uventietii year. His triumph, however, was destined 
to be as snort as the one enjoyed by the party to 
which he succeeded. Mr. Fox, by c^escing with 
Lord North, secured on imsistible xnajonty in 
^Parliament. The session lutd no sooner opened 
than the contest between the two sides of the 
House began, with a degree of violence that made 
the true point at issue but too plainly manifest 
to the country. In these debates the youth 
and inexperience of the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer formed a prominent topic of reprokch, 
but he met the attack with a manly spirit and 
efficient strength. His speeches at this early but 
Vigorous period of his career, exhibit a ripe 
and capacious mind, ample acquirements of a 
sterling order, principles for from illiberal or con- 
tracted, a dignified spirit, ingenuous conduct, and 
oecomplisbed eloquence. Being dislodged from 
office, after an administration of eight months, he 
comported himself with patriotic decency. Without 
appearing soured by dtoppointment, or animated 
by resentment, he revived his motion for a parlia- 
mentary reform, in the session of 1783, with undi- 
minish^ zeal and ability ; and not only seconded, 
but outstepped the oofdition ministry, in their 
enactments for a reduction of the taxes, and an 
abrogation of useless places. Ere long, however, 
to tod policy of Mr. Fox’s India Bill startled him 
into vigorous oppositiim, and after a month’s com- 
bat, he was at to head of the Exchequer and 
Treasury. This distinction stands by itself in our 
histoi^; there is no other instance of a man holding 
to high places of leader of the House of Commons 
and Prime Minister of England at to early age of 
twenty-four. Unexampled as this position was, it 
was assailed and sustained with uncommon strength 
and ability. Mr. Pitt was minister, but Mr. Fox 
commanded to votes of to House of Commons by 
a large apd vehement majority. Debate followed 
debate, and on sucfu^ssive divisions he was always 
l^t in a minority, In vain he attempted to bring 
forward tiie India Bill which he afterwards carried, 
to HousS would not receive it; and after stand- 
ing for a length of time with manly 8|urit and 
consumnntieabilityagainstanoverwhtoiiigiqipo- 
sitton, be dissolved titeParUament, and prdeiaimuig 
himself the ardent support^lif to royal preroga- 
tive, succeeded, at to general election of 1784, in 
depriving 180 members of to coalition cf their 

Finding htmsdf at length effioisntiy supporto, 
to first care was to pass an Inctia Bill, which 
being only an amendment of Mr. Fox’s measure 
may be shortly described. He jeft to commerce 
of to East India Company independent he allowed 
them to patremage of civil and military offices, 
but hisisted, tot once appointed, their aervants 
should be promoted by seniority ; he left them to 
toioe of a governor-general, but gave the nomina- 
tion of a connnander-m-chief to the crown ; and 
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retained Mr. Fbx’e idea of a Board of Cotttxoli 
and improved dudieatm^ ivtth thie diffbrence, that 
the government, and not either parliament or the 
company, obtained the pririiege of compoeih2 hoth 
the one institution and the oilier. 

Mr. Pitt was now member tbr hjs own univer- 
sity: that Cambridge, which ody a yemr before 
liad spumed, now received him with opeii arms. 
He continued in office for d^hteen years. The 
history of such an administration would be a his*^ 
tory of the empire during pcnVid. A fow only* 
of its leading features can be here imjierfectly 
sketched. Pbding himself securely placed in office, 
he turned his attention without delay to new sub- 
jectB$ he gave fVesh proofs of the strength and ex- 
tent of his talents, and of the correct and eompre- 
hsnsive views his mind seemed naturally to adopt 
of every subjeet when first presented to it, and dis- 
passionately considered. He found the country 
financialiy and administratively in a most embar- 
rassed condition, and ere long instituted a new sys- 
tem, which stood out conspicuously and most advan- 
tageously from almost every thing of the kind that 
had been previously attempted, and also from much 
that he himself sub^quently carried into effect. He 
reduced the expenditure of the state to less than 
sixteen millions a-year, and thus enabled parlia- 
ment to apply a hur^ sum anntially to the reduction 
of the national debt; he devised an entirely new plan 
for the management of the Sinking Fund, which 
then met with the approbation of Mr. Fox, and 
has since been satirically commended as one which, 
if its author had been content to observe, would 
have been triumphantly successful. Tills was only 
a portion of his meritorious labours. In 1727 he 
examined and arranged tno various securities consti- 
tuting the national debt, and the different branches 
of the revenue, and by altering some, and regulat- 
ing and consolidating dl, took care that the amount 
of debt due, and the assigned resources for its pay- 
ment, were ascertained and provided for; that the 
dividends or interest upon the debt, the means of 
redeeming them, and meantime Hie annual civil and 
military oontiugencies of the state, and the proper 
supplies for the encouragement of intemal industry, 
should be duly forthcoming and supplied. All this 
may be ffiirly said to have now been set before the 
legislature and the people, for the first time, in a 
systematic and satisfactory form. It is impossible, 
in noticing these labours, not*to pause in admira- 
tion of thrir Herculean greatness and complete 
auoceaa. They afford imperishable evidence of the 
industry, integrity, and courage of the minister; 
they M to a quick return of nfilio&al prospe- 
rity, then deeply involved ift eonsoquence of the 
uncoBstitatioDM ^ntinuance of the extravagant war 
with America; toey produced a flourishing foreign 
trade, and domestic wealth and bontent, but were 
soon, Strang to say, wholly abandoned by their 
author, who thus appears to have begun his career 
by betog one of toe most honest and economical 
finance miiiiatera England ever aaw, and who ended 
bis admittistrafion by beine oxie of the moat uuprin- 
eipled and extravagant in this latter respect the 
emmenoe of liu talents still distinguished him. He 
prov^ not less potent in creating debt and eom- 
mexmai emharrassnieiit, than he bad shown himself 
efficient in removing them, and showed himself a 
matchless but uneiiviable master in the production 
of good and eviL 


!!ffihitt shell a tnUiister should not long cottfinue to 
bb it parliamentary reformer was natural. He re- 
newed his fiirmer motion in 1784, but making the 
question an open one, was defeated by two hundred 
and forty-eight to one hundred and seventy-four, 
and there concluded his labours in the cause. But 
the praise which he forfeited in one way be acquired 
in aiioHier : he contracted a favourable timty of 
commerce with Fi'anoe. Two projects of a war 
with Russia and Spain, which he entertained for a 
time, seemed likely to endanger his position; but 
he was preserved by the sense of Hie country at 
large, guided by the diserdttop of Mr. Fox. His 
disagreement with Russia was provqked by an un- 
important dispute between that power and Turkey, 
respecting the occupation of /Icxacow, while the 
peltry of Nootka Sound instigated him to a quarrel 
with Spain for those fatal possessions-Hshe Finland 
Islands. Recovering from these injudicious move- 
ments, he retrieved his character by amicable trea- 
ties, and was thus enabled to secure a powerful sup- 
port for his subsequent contest with revolutionary 
France. Though the opposition which he encoun- 
tered throughout that undertaking was violent, it 
is nevertheless demonstrable that he was far fmn 
acting with precipitation, or without provocation. 
The policy of the French concerning the opening of 
the Scheldt interfered directly with our commercial 
interests; and tlie fatuity of tlmir decrees in favour 
of a system of universal fratoniisation, was as wild 
as it was nationally offensive* anu constructively 
hostile. The debatable point, therefore, was, whether 
such doctrines and proceedings jusulied a wai*. Mr. 
Pitt held that tbey did, and he must be admitted to 
have supported his opinion with signal talents. The 
conquests and victories obtained in the issue, rocon- 
oiled the majority of the nation to his views; the o})- 
position continued vainly to deplore the waste of 
money ai»l loss of blood with which they were 
bought; but tlie altomative they recommended was 
hot tri^ ; and the iisople, seldom inclined to con- 
trast prospc^ctivo losses with present gain, revelled 
in all the deiirituu of ill-founded success. 

There remain two main features of Mr. PLtt*s 
policy to be particdlarly mentioned: the first in- 
volves his conduct in tepreasing the liberty of the 
subject, ou account of the exmtement which was 
caught from the inarch of.French freedom, and the 
other involves the dispute about a regeni^. Vei 7 
decided opinions prevailed on both points. The 
suppression of the Corresponding and Constitutional 
Societies was prudent; for license, such as those 
bodies indulged in, is clearly repugnant to the 
order of good governgton^ and the spirit of British 
law. But the susponsion of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and the prosecution of Home Tooke and otiiers for 
constructive treason, Were arbitrary and indefensi- 
ble in the extreme. The very reasons adduced in 
favour of tne extinction of the societies, operated as 
BO many iiresistible arguments against tho seve- 
rity by which attachment to them was punished; 
for it were no difficult task to prove, that as the 
ooi»tittttion of the country rcct^nizes a right in 
^e people to fair means for obtaining a redress of 
their grievances, so it provides the government with 
power to repress disaffection, whether prescriptive 
or overt, by tlie ordinary course of law. From Mr. 
Pitt’s conduct relative to tiie Regency there can be 
Ifttie ground of dissent; for, setting aside the influ- 
ence which a desire to retain his power may be 
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proBUOMMl to upon his conduct, it In not 

to be doubted, tlmt the broad principle upon which 
he ultiiuately adjusted the point at issue was just 
and constitutionii 

Such was the doneral tenor of Mr* Pitt’s admU 
nistration^ when m 1601, an event, from which a 
result of the kind was least to be expected, con- 
strained him to resign. 'This was the union with 
Ireland, m act of eminent political expediency, ad- 
mirable in the design, but most defective in the 
execution. Prosecuted through its various stages 
by the most flagitious agency, by unwarrantable 
intimidation, barbarous cruelties, and excessive 
bribery, one stipulation was at last made for the 
purpose of reconciling the majority of tlie people to 
the loss of a domestic ^gislature, and that stipulation 
was violated. The Irish Catholics were promised 
a full restoration of their civil rights; but as soon 
as thi affair was ratified, that long persecuted body 
was abandoned to its previous condition of igno- 
miny and injustice. Mr. Pitt, indeed, at first re- 
signed his authority, because a superior influence 
interfered to prevent the observance of the equit- 
able conditions upon which the union was obtained. 
But when it is remembered how very soon after he 
returned to a full possession of his former powers, 
and how positively he discountenanced the re-agi- 
tation of a question, which, if unjust, it was a 
crime to promise, and if just, a greater crime to 
withhold, it is impossible not to pronounce this 
the most inconsistent of bis several inconsistencies, 
and the least honourable pasaaga in his public 
life. 

The resignation just alluded to oacurred in 1601, 
and his return to me treasuiy and the exchequer 
took place in 1804. During this interval of privacy 
he iiitired to Walmer Castle, in Kent, a seat whicn 
he enjoyed as constable of Dover Castle, and there 
devoted the talents which had been employed upon 
the fortunes of empires, in training two regiments 
of the Cinque Port Volunteers. Long as he haft 
deprecated a peace, yei he now concurred in the 
treaty of Amiens, and supported the minister who 
made it, until he dlaeovered that the admiralty was 
weak, and tiien ho u])set the povemment. The first 
aim of hia. third administratmn was to renew the 
war, and form a continental league against the 
usu^ations of Buonapal^: it fai|ed as two others 
had done, which he previously entered into for the 
same purpose. The consequences pressed heavily 
upon his mind. At this conjuncture he is said to 
have wished for the eo-operation of Mr. Fox and 
Lord Grenville; but the king would not listen to 
his overtures, and he was left to struggle without 
help in his extremity. The distress thus occasioned 
was augmented by mortification at the impeaefa- 
lUent of his friend Lord Melville, and at last his 
constitution broke down under the pressure of 
anxiety. Once* debilitated on a bed of sickness, 
dtsordem the most complicated and fatal arose, and 
aU hopes nf preserving his life disappeared. Hie 
nervous system heemne so deranged, that he enjoyed 
no rest for we^ saooeSstvely; a fit of the gout 
next made its appUfUnace, wat^ on the chest tiien 
came on, and ere luuf he lay helpless between sleep 
and insensibility. Sudh was the m^aneholy state 
in which this great minister expired^ January 23, 
l^. Ithaa been remarked that the day of his 
de|th. ^as ahK> the mmivernaxy oi his introduction 
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That the loss of sutdi a man must have been 
acutely felt, and his memory highly honoured will 
be easily conceived. His body lay in state in the 
Painted Chamber of the House of Lords, and his 
funeral, which was made, public by the House of 
Commons, took place, under all the circumstances 
of hmldic pomp, and public exeitement. His grave 
was sunk close to the coffin of his &ther in the 
north transept of 'Westminster Abbey. Notwith- 
standing the length of time during which he had 
been in office, he had saved no money, but died 
40,0062. in debt. These Obligations were discharged 
out of the public purse* Besides the national mo- 
nument in the Abbey, other memorials of his fame 
’were also raised. A sum of 80002. was subscribed 
for a statue in the University of Cambridge, which 
has been executed by Nollekens; and an indescrib- 
able something, equally expensive and inelegant, 
was also erected by the corporation of Loudon in 
Guildhall. 

That Mr. Pitt’s qualifications as a ^eaker were 
of the first order, is admitted on all sides, for they 
^were universally admired: he had an excellent 
voice, and a calm appropriate enunciation; but paid 
no attention to action, or to attitude. His words 
flowed with a most engaging ease; his periods were 
rounded with an imposing art; bis choice of lan- 
guage and style were hamonious, and his line of 
OTj^ment, and the arrangement of his m{|.tter, 
logical and strong. Added to all this, his address 
was full of ingenuity: upon a complicated subject 
no one kn^ better how to single out and enforce 
the points that must suited, or to evade those others 
that least answered his purposes. His tone was 
moderate, his manner persuasive, and the tenor of 
his observations invariably marked by a vigorous 
sense and a lofty mind. He had not the ma- 
jestic Btren^h of his father, who seemed to triumph 
rather by lifting himself up above his subject and 
his adversaries, than by carrying on an equal contest 
with them; nor had he the lusty earnestness of 
Fox, who entered the lists of discussion with a ge- 
nerous impeturisity, who sought to conquer, by lay- 
ing aside all art and stratagem, and aspired to 
overthrow his enemy upon his greatest vantage 
ground; and yet, perhaps, he attained more success 
as an orator than either the one of these great men 
or the other. Burke is removed out of tlie parallel of 
a comparison with him, by the universality of his 
genius; Grattan, ever original and the same, sur- 
passed him with clear distinction in his peculiar 
style; an^ Sheridan also exceeded him in wit and 
brilliancy. Still, Mr. Pitt’s eloquence was excel- 
lently adapted«to his position; equally discreet and 
determined, as the leiUer of a parliamentary majo- 
rity, he often thought it more ^n^ent to point out 
the reasonableness of government, than to dissipate 
the liberality of ofl^ition; and thus evinced a pecu- 
liar tact, rather in upseting any effect they might 
chance to make upon his own men^s, than by con- 
testing their questions with the same powers as those 
by which alone they were enabled to advance them. 
Hence, too, the noble! attributes, and nicer beauties 
of toe art, are rarely discovered in hie speeches: he 
appears to possess no passion, and but little heart; 
his imagination seldom or never expand)^ and his 
speeriies are barren of those standard propositions, 
and profound discoveries, which abound in orators 
of superior genius* Sarcasm and irony were almost 
the only auxiliaries to which he resorted, and of 
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them hie use was ae refiDed ae hie power waa deep 
and eopiotts. 

An idea of hie character as a man and a atatee- 
man remains to be given. His private vl^es and 
Bocial qualities were abundant; to the' Vorid he 
appeared cold and distant, but hja friends averred 
that his disposition was complacent and engaging, 
and his temper sweet and ebeerhil. By them the 
kindness of his heart, the gentipness of his man* 
ners, the playfulness of his humour, and the genero- 
sity of his spirit, were enjoyed with delight, and when < 
lost, remembered with concern. In every stage of 
life his honour was high, and his disinterestedness 
illustrious. Greatly ambitious, he was superior to 
wealth, title, and popularity. The only pecuniary 
recompense, other than the common salary, he re- 
ceived for bis protracted services, was the warden- 
ship of the Cipque Ports, and that post was piessed 
upon him by the king in a manner that scarcely ad- 
mitted of refusal. • As a financier he exceeded all 
his predecessors: he found the countiy impover- 
ished and exhausted, with an income scarcely ade- 
quate to the expenses of a peace, and a debt of 
enormous weight; yet he devised a skilful plan for 
the reduction of tnat debt, and raised the public 
credit^to a condition of unprecedented prosperity. 
When he came into power, our commercial affairs 
were at the lowest ebb; but wSicn he died, tlie ex- 
ports of Great Britain were higher than they had 
ever been before. Viewed generally, and impar- 
tially compared, it is evident, that thougii he raised 
more money than any former minister^ he devised 
his schemes with precise judgment, apportioned his 
taxes with an apt discrimination, and brought his 
receipts coequal with his estimates. He set aside 
the old rules of finance, and balanced the income 
and expenditure of the nation. If in the coalitions 
which he entered upon against France he was un- 
successful, in the measures which he directed 
against that power himself, he was always trium- 
phant — Howe, Abercrombie, Duncan, St. Vincent, 
and Nelson, achieved immortality under his aus- 
pices*. 

* There are several monuments erected in the Ahhey, as 
well as in St. Paul's Cathedral, to officers wlio fell while 
gaining the aeries of victories here alluded to. That to 
Bervey and Hutt, Captains of the Brunswick and the 
Oucen, who died gloriously In Lord Howe's memorable vic- 
tory of the first of June, may be fairly referred to Ss a sample 
of Che whole. These officers are commemorated in the nave. 
The design is one of those dull allegories that seem to be in- 
exhaustible ; they endure positively by the mere native force 
of stupidity. Colossal figures, meant to represent Fame and 
Britannia, are placed at either side of a large vase, against 
which medallions of the deceased «re suspended. Britanuia 


Such in BubBtnnce is the panegyric of hie ad- 
mirere; but it has on the other side been remark^, 
that from a flnend he became an enemy to popular 
lights; that if he waa one of the first to advocate 
tim question of reform, he was also the first to turn 
against it; that if he levied a richer revenue dian 
any predecessor, he also contracted a heavier debt; 
that if he devi^ a sinking fund, he also neutra- 
jised all the benefits attached to its operation, by 
diverting it from its original purposes; that he 
affected the honour of deprecating the inhumanity 
of a slave trade, hut never availed himself of the 
power to abrogate its enormities; and finally, that 
he violated his pledged faith td the Boman Catho- 
'licB of Ireland. By most men Mr. Pitt’s character 
and career seem now to be r^arded in the latter 
{mint of view. He was a man whos<.« mind at one 
time promised to shape events, but he afterwards 
permitted events to shape his mind. Had lH put 
into action the principles upon which he professed 
to consider that the country ought to be governed, 
when first he became a public man, he might have 
i*endered his name immortal. He appears to have 
felt that the circumstances of the country demanded 
a regenerating and expansive policy, yet allowed 
a repressive and contracted one to to adopted. 
He ought to have created great changes, but he 
postponed them; and instead of leading the age, he 
held it back by a series of valent and unnatural 
efforts, which inflicted heavy losses and injuries 
upon the industry, the wealth and the liappinesa 
of his country. ;; 

has her old tridenb and lion, and Fame iter wings and the 
usual trumpet. For this, nevertheless, Bacon, Junior, re- 
ceived 3l50i. 

In the same ichool of design, hut better in point of execu- 
tion, is Noliekens’ large structure to celebrate the three 
Captains, Bayne, Blair, and Lord Robert Manners, who fell 
in Rodney’s great battle ot April 12, 1782. This monument 
cost 4000L ; but a few words will be enough to describe it. 
It is a rostral column, tidng out of the hulk of a seventy-four 
gun ship. Thv story (»r action meant to be, told is about as 
uninteresting and ..nnatural as it is . possible to conceive. 
The officers' bodies, as a matter of course, were committed 
to the sea. Neptune is hero 'introduced upon a sea-horse, 
alter having delivered them up to Genius and Britannia, 
who tilive hung up their llkeiiesKe.tf to incite the emulation 
of all future naval officers. Jffgh up on the top of the co- 
lumn is Fame with a wreath of laurel, looking very much 
as if about to exclaim, in good tavern style, “ One cheer 
more!" Of this monument Allan Cunningham well re- 
marked, "There is nothing in this but the common mate- 
rials of ten thousand monuments: such designs may be 
made by receipt.'* All, however, is done that art, in the 
absence of genius, con dJ. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


Charles James Fox, distingtAshed for many years 
as the Man of the Pe(^le, was the third son of Henry, 
first Lord Holland, to the Lady Georgiana Len- 
nox, daughter of the Duke of Richmond, and bom 
January 24, 1748, Lord Holland is remembered 
in party potitics as a pa^aster of the forces, in 
which place he was the object of some severe asper- 
sions, a Secretary of State, and on opponent of the 


great Eari of Chatham, under whom he afterwards 
took oilice; and it is a fact somewhat singular, that 
two sons of these statesmen resumed tlie career of 
political hostility persisted in by their parents, and 
evmi urged it to a far more signal extreme, with 
this memorable difference, however, that the son of 
the Tory Fox rose to be a Whig of the most vigo- 
rous and comprehensive liberality, while the eon of 
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% muUur Pt|t tapnmtod fnlo « ateiimeh and 
Tokjr* Tha of CItatlaa 

JiHM «i» aaiwfai l)y wiMiat Miifiatioiia of 
taloiit $ Aft Wi» oariy deilAied to |Nd^lte 

life. Hfefeliifti^uilpaioitgatthftte 
prisftlltotMpevfettfy of An mittdi and neither thne, 
were epaiod to deneli^ 
hie povm, and hw ohazacter. A fatal in- 
d«il»dtoft Draft at the eame time exereifted, ediieli, 
iilt&ately tended to vitiate in no email de^Poe die 
aadan^ gUts of nature. While yet a mere hc^^he 
allowed to sit at table with the Meral visit^ 
and there to eontradiot, difl|nito with, and correct 
hfe aenio(& Nor Whs his own home the only place 
in which he was encouraged to anticipate iiuinhood;'| 
for it is generally «.repre«entftd, that when only 
thirteen years old, he was allowed Ave guineas a 
ni|^t fer a play-purse at the Faro-table. Two 
oonsCqoenees were thus prodneed: the habit of 
thinking freely and uttering boldly wbalever he 
thought, tended to make .)^ a prompt public 
speaker; and it also led to much of that predpitance 
in judgment, and inconchidve argumentadon, which 
detracted from bis sterling abilitieB; while the pre- 
mature familiarity with enperfluoua money and the 
gaming table must have oecaaioiied that reckless- 
ness of his peeuniaipr interasts and inveterate 
attaelnnent to dice, which threw so dark a shade 

r D hiB bright reputtatiem, and deeply emhamssed 
last yaars of a distmguished life. ^ 

The first place tint hi» to k^t the hemours of 
having instituted him in lettms, is Wandsworth, 
where he was for a time at a private seminary. At 
Eton, to which he was next removed, the Earls of 
Fitzwilliam and Carlisle, and die Duke of Devon- 
shire were his sohool-fellowa Notwithstanding the 
indulgent manner in wfaseh he had been brought 
up, he gave several proofs of hfe proficiency in 


i were inscorted in the Musm Ktonenses. 


study, 

The prmnifte of his reputation Was fuTtiier attested 
in the following liusft writtm by the Earl of Car- 
lisle, at tills peufed 

** Hew will my aUue, by ttmngtb of parti, 

Bboke the loud ieim% entfuate the heaiti 
Of feaifiil fltswsmea ; whfis emund ye etaud 
Both ftom and Goutmoiiem luteniog your command ! 
While Tttlly^ aenie hi weight to yon affords, 

XUi nervoui aweetiiew tiilll adorn yonr words. 

MThat piBlte to fitt, to TOWbihsad fer was due, 
m fetnift time^ny yox, shall written you I” 

Ihe odnealto whiris. had thus &r aui^iciously 
mspered, was completed ai tiertford Gbllbge, Ox- 
ford, whmm he principaliy acquired that intimate 
aCquaintanoe with the elastics which he 

cheritiied through all the tiiaquered stages of his 
conspicuous career. He took no degree; but tiie 
>ifm whose critical knowledge secured the respect 
of Dr; Johnson, and the praise of Dr. Parr, must 
hare been no onUnary scholar. 

Upon fearing the University, Fox was smit to 
make the tour m Europe. For this folly his fether^a 
hupfttience to ?a|tltoss his fin^t appearance on the 
poilflfeal stM ^d Aotidlow hhn much time ; nor 
waa mutih tme 1^ ^ ifeesdy acoom- 

pliAed in tim viimtife* and: vices which were Its 
chh^ ornemlsati^yet Iti^ssems to Ntve added to his 
prtodoas stock lif thm» sad 

Js ^'Aebfed 

tmmhsir-powd^^liririiiehhft^^ Yet 


tiieae were pardonable infirmities, when compared 
with the excesses to which the gainmg*tabld pre- 
einitated him ; excesses llttie to be wondered at, 
udien it is added that his fether is said to have 
thrown away a fortune upon him in ten years. 

Fox took his first seat in the House of Commons 
in IWf and was a minor at the time. Adopting 
his fsther’a politics as a matter of course, he tided 
with the mlnist^, Snd delivered his maiden speech, 
foU of fire and ingenuity, against the reoeptioii of a 
|»petitioD, in which Wilkes prayed to be allowed to 
' satisfy his constituents'by attending hfe duty ui the 
house. Talents thus directed isoon obtained a place: 
he was made a Lord of the admiralty in 1770, and 
a Commissionef of the Treasury in 177^. Upon 
this stage of his career it is nuneeesaaiy to dilate : 
be stood before the public trained to a gtven^part, 
at the instance of others, hardly by his own con- 
viction. To show that he jfblly supported the cha- 
racter for extraordinjury ability which his earliest 
youth had inspired, it may be enough to mention 
that he already attracted the notice of Junius. But 
however rashly the impetuosity of youth and the 
influence of party may have impelled him to be- 
come the advocate m arbitrary principles, the 
generosity of his nature led him even now to be- 
friend the cause of religious freedom, by speaking 
and votii^ in favoifo of a bill introduced by tiir 
William Meredith^ for the pui^ose of giving relief 
from the thirty-nine articles. This step was taken 
in opposition to the avowed sentiments of Lord 
North, and a coldness is said to have sprung from 
it, which was soon after increased by a difference 
of opiniem respecting the committal of Woodfall, 
the printer. A stronger cause of solicitude for the 
stedfastnesB of Fox’s adher^ice to Toryism was ex- 
cited by the intimacy he now began to cultivate witii 
Burke. Against this we are told, Lord North more 
than once remonstrated; the practice of associating 
with the leading members of the opposition, was in 
the judgment of the premier destructive. " If,” said 
he upon one occasion, ** we see a woman frequently 
coming out of a bagnio, though we cannot swear 
she is not virtuous, yet we should judge of her by 
her company.” Fox, however, lost his father in 
1774, and being possemd of a fortune, was free to 
follow the course most congenial to his frank and 
liberal disposition. He had already divested himself 
of every symptom of the coxcombry that tarnished 
his talents upon his vetum from the oontineut, and 
now bore himself with the ease and freedom be- 
coming hjs natm'al tastes and feelings. The cautions 
of the minister were disregarded; Burke seized him 
by the sympathy of genius, and a friendtiiip of me- 
morable importance Has cemented between tiieiii *. 

•f . 

* ** As it was with the foees of the men of this noUe fo- 
mlly. so was it also with their minUs. Nature had done much 
for them all. She had' moulded them of that clay of which 
she is most sparing. To all the had given strong reason and 
sharp wit; a quick relish for every physical and Inteltectual 
enloymeDt; constitutional intrepidity^ and that frankness by 
which eoDBtUutionti Uvr^ity is genemUy accompanied; 
spirtti fthlch nothing could depress ; tempers easy, generous, 
and plaeablo; and that gSEtilal courtesy which has its seat in 
the heart, and of which artificial politeness Is only a fidnt 
and cold hnitation. Such a dispositiim is the rfohcst in- 
heritance that ever was entailed ou any fomlly. 

•* But training and situation gieatly modified the finequtii- 
ties which nature lavlihed with sudi proAiifoa on three 
genefstioni of the house of Fox. The firsiLoid Holland was 
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Before ft vear elapsed the Treasury was re- 
modelledj and his name omitted in the commiasimu 

a needy politleel adventuxer. He entered public Ufb at a 
time when the etandard of Integrity anm; etSteitnea waa 
low. He started as the adherent of a minister who had in- 
deed many titles to respect; who possessed eminent tsltrts 
both for administration and for debate; who understood the 
public interest welli and who meant fhlrly by the country; 
but who had seen so mudi perfidy and meaimess, that he 
had become seeptical as to (he ealstence of prbldty. Weary 
of the cant of patriotism, Wadpole had learned to talk a cant 
of a dfftrent kind. Disgueted ty that sort of hypocrisy 
which is at least a homage to virtue, he was too much in 
the habit of practising the less respectable hypocrisy which 
ostentatiously displays, and sometimes even simutatee vice. 
To Walpole, Fox attached himself politically and personally, 
with the ardour which belonged to bis temperament And 
it is not be denied^ that in the echool of Walpole he con- 
tracted faults which destroyed the value of his many great 
endowments. He raised himself, indeed, to the first con- 
sideration In the Houi^of Commons; he became a consum- 
mate maeter of the art of debate ; he attained honours and 
immense wealth; but the publle esteem and confidence were 
withheld from him. HU private friends, indeed, Justly ex- 
tolled his generosity and good-nature. They maintained, 
that In those parts of his conduct which they could least 
defend, there was nothing sordid ; and that, if he was mU- 
led, he^A misled by amiable feelings ; by a desire to serve 
his fHends, and by anxious tenderness for his children. But 
by the nation he was regarded as a man of insatiable rapa- 
city and desperate ambition ; as a man reedy to adopt, with- 
out scruple, the most immoral and the most unconstitutional 
measures ; as a man perfectly fitted, by all his opinions and 
feelings, for the work of managing the parliament by means 
of secret service money, and of keeping down the people 
with the bayonet, hi any of hfs contemporaries had a mo- 
rality quite as lax as his ; but veiy few among them bad hie 
talents, and none had his hardihood and energy. He oould 
not, like Sandys and Doddington, find safety in cemtempt. 
He therefore became an object of such general aversion as 
no statesman since the fall of StraiTord has incuTxed«-of such 
general averaion as was probably never in any country in- 
curred by a man of so kind and cordial a dUpositlon* A weak 
mind would have sunk under such a load of unpopularity. 
But that resolute spirit seemed to derive new firmness from 
the public hatred. The only elfrct which reproachee ap- 
peared to produce on him, was to sour, in some degree, hie 
naturally eweet temper. The last steps of his public Utis 
were marked not only by that audacity which he had derived 
from nature, not only by that immorality which he had 
learned in the school of Walpole, but by a harshness which 
almost amounted to cruelty, and which had never been sup- 
posed to belong to his character, Hjf severity ineWsed the 
unpopularity from which it had sprung. 

** Within a few months after the death this remarkable 
man, his second son, Charles, appeared at the head of the 
party opposed to the American war. Charles had Inherited 
the bodily and mental constitution of his ^her, and had 
been much— frr too much under ills father*! influence. It 
was indeed impossibto that a son of so affectionate and noble 
a spirit should not nave been warmly attached to a parent 
who possessed many fine qualities, aniFwho carried his in- 
dulgence and liberality towards his children even to a culpa- 
ble extent. Tlie young man saw that the person to whom 
he was bound by tbe strongest ties, was, in the highest de- 
gree, odious to the nation; end the effect was what might 
have been expeeted from his stronit PubIodb And constim- 
tional boldness. He cast in his lot with his fkther, and 
took, while still a boy, a deep part in the most unjustifiable 
and unpopular measures that had bsen adopted since the 
reign of James IX. In the debates on the IHddlesex Elec- 
tion he distinguished himself, not only by his precocious 
powers of elofiuenee, but by the vehement and scomAil man- 
ner in which he bade defiance to pulfiie opinion. He was at 
that time regarded as a man likely to be the most fermldable 


To whftt eaUent resentment or conviotion may hfty<^ 
operated over the «tep which he wee now in ft 
manner necessitated to take, no one can determine# 
Alter joining tiiie opposition and becoming a Whig, 
he remained ever truly firm to the pmc^les upon 
which the ehanm was made, and eontxnued to 
enforce them wi& surpassing elocuUon, persever- 
ance, and effect. The advpsnry with whom he 
oftenest contended was his late patron, Lord 
N(^h, and the policy which he mainly resisted, in- 
volved the serious Iom of America. As there are 
now none to doubt that he was as much Lord 
North's Buporior in senatorial abiUty, as in his 
judgment of the fatrii issue with whi^ the war 
wms big; it is unneeessaxy in a brief slretch to 
descriM separate speeches, or to emnmend par- 
ticular views, however correct the one, or brilr 
liant the other. While the measures he advisefl I 
were systematically rejected, he was reoog^isid as 
a leader of the House of Commons, in eonjunetion j 
with Burke, Baxre, and Punning. Nor did his | 
reputation rest solely on parliamentary merits ; he , 
became a member of the Literary Club, and, like 
' Burke, exchanged tastes and criticisms with Sir 
Joshua Reynolf^ GoldsmUh, and Pr, Johnson. 

The oBteem in which be was generally held ap- 
peared conspicuous at a general election in 17^, 
when he was elected for Westminster by a ma^ , 
jority of more than 700 voigs. Events as th^ 
succeeded confirmed his character as a statesman, 
by verifying bis predictions ; ti|» wior, always cala- 
mitous, became still more unpophtar ; Lord North, 
and his infirm party, tottered on tf> a final discomfi- 
ture until 17B2, adion a new administration was form- 
ed under the Marquis of Rockingham, with, Mr, 
Fox as secretai^ for foreign affairs ; and tbe nation 
conceived a hope that a b^y of men was seated in 
power, pledged to adopt a liberal line (J actiom &nd 
effective enough to succeed in it. Nor were the 
new ministers lax in performing their prumisesi 
a series of bills and resolutions was proposed and 
carried, which purii^ed the constitution in several 
essential branches. Peace was offered to tbe Dutch ; 
all contractors tvith government were excluded 
from seats in tbe commons ; custom and excise 
officers were incapacitated f^om voting at elections; 
the arbitrary proceedings against Wilkes were ex- 
punged from the journal of the house ; Burite’s 
reform bill abolistied numbbriess useless places; and 
discontent of Ireland was judicious^ appeased 
by an honest recognition of the independence of her 
legislature. It is however one of the curiosities in the 
histor;^ of our pwty politics, that these men defeated 
Mr. Pitt’s well concerted proposal for a reform of 
the House of Commons, llie sudden death of the 
Marquis of Rockingham put an unforeseen period 
champion Of srUtrary govemmonl that had appea»d atece 
the Eevriution; to be a Bute with for greater powere; a 
Hanafleld with ikr greater courage. Happily his fiitheria 
death Ubemted him early from the pernicious influence by 
which he bad been mialed. Hie mind expanded. His range 
of obMTvatlon became wider. His genius broke through 
early prejudfeea. His natural benevoltuce and magnanimity 
had fair plSy. In a very short time he appeand in a sltua- 
tiott worthy of his underatandlng and of hla heart From a 
fiusily whose name was assodaited In the public mind wkh 
tyraatiy stidi eitWniptlon ; from a party of which Ike th^ 
aiiAIhe itetctiee were equally servile; from the midst of tbe 
the Dysons, tbe Barringtons, came ferth the gveat* 
eat parliamentary defender of civil and iriigfeua Ubeiiy/'-^ 
Bd^vrgh Jteeisw. 
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to thin Mte of tiling The miobtiy were divided 
in tb^ir n l^erto fill the vncaney : Fox, 

Sheridm, tnd their firieads eons^ered the 
apphintmeht to to the Duke of Portlaod, by 
virtiie of n pneioiio understwdmg ; but the Earl 
of Sli4bume obtab^ it privately from the king- 
When Mr. Ppx waited upon hie Majesi^ he was 
toM, xmt only that the Premier’s place had been 
l^ven away, bat that Lord Shelburne’s office of 
secretary of state had been filled up without any 
consultation with him or his friends. Not to resi^ < 
(for which he was afterwards much blamed) under 
surii rircumatauces seemed to him unavoidable, 
and the step was qhickly adopted. 

This step involved some consequences of peculiar* 
interest ; the first yos the nomination of Mr. Wil- 
liam Pitt to be Chancollor of the Exchequer ; the 
second, a peace ; and ibc third, a coalition between 
the friends of Fox and Lord ^orth. The session 
of 1783 had no socmm' oj'ioneil than the opposition, 
now doubly strong, commeqCm a fierce attack upon 
t^ new ministry. Little however, was ex- 

citod by their speeches orprcbeedings, their incon- ^ 
sistency was too gross hot to be severely censured. ' 
The jmiction of two |ihriaes who for years had 
mahttained different pmciples, and pursued op- 
posite measures, bore evidence of no other purpose 
than a ibreible resumption of place. It must also 
he admitted, that tbe course pursued by Mr. Fox 
and his adherents, amounted very nearly to an act 
of tergiversation ;r for their declaration had all 
along been that Lord North, as a minister, was in- 
oapimle and corrupt : obnoxious in his policy, and 
ruinous in his undertakings. The same Lord N orth 
however reappeared without deviating to any marked 
degree from his former line of action, while Mr. Fox 
seemed to hold that right now which he had recently 
opposed as wrong. Thus the coalition was deserved- 
ly unpopular, but prevailing in both houses by a 
censorious' majority, it soon displaced tbe ministry, 
and Mr. Fox again became the secretary for foreign 
affairs, and Secured for his intimate friends their 
former places. 

The fate of the coalition ministry supplies a lesson 
to statesmen ; it was established to all appearances 
upon a strong parliamentary foundation, yet proved 
as short-lived as the weakest association of political 
adventurers could have been. In Lmrd North and 
his old colleagues were found all the advantages 
derivable from experienoe in office, and a long 
established and intimate aeqnmntance with 
king’s peculiar habits and views of gov;cniment ; in 
. Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Banning, and Barx^, the 
pqwei^ of gonius, and the light of liberal knowledge 
conspicumiB ) while in the rank and property 
of the connections of the^ two parties, all that 
arii^tocratie infiuenee was shown which is considered 
neocstoXY teethe stability of an administnitive body 
in iSkda ednntiyv Nevertheless, there vn» a secret 
poisitai in' the composition of the cabinet winch it 
was impos^tde to eradicate or overcome : fenced 
upon the ierosm, and indifiterent to the people, it 
was soon dipsolvei^ and has never been 

regretted as a pid^llc, Ioim^ And yet the use to 
which Mr. Ftox’h for It certainly predomi- 
naHhd, applied tbefr antiSmrity, waa not unworthy of 
timfr chl^ter and prineiplea. After opening n 
ani|^ the condllatloii of Antmdca, they applied 
of oim' Tadifin government, 
ainwiis evinold me cincerlty of thefr attachment 


to those measures which tliey had been the first to 
recommend as indispensable to the welfare of the 
empire. The famous bill introduced by Mr. Fox 
for this latter end is well kilown to have disclosed 
the rock upon which he split. It was opposed by 
Mr. Pitt in the commons, because it violated the 
charter guaranteed to the company by all the forms 
of law, and rejected by the lor^ because tbe king 
conceived its prov\rions to be so many infringements 
upon die prerogative of the crown, which he strained 
I hts utmost influence to preserve. 

This being the firit and perhaps the greatest 
measure of original legislation proposed by Mr. Fox, 
it may not be misplaced to notice briefly the prin- 
cipal opinions advanced for and against it. On all 
h^ds, it was agreed that our East India affairs had 
been grievously mismanaged ; that the company, if 
not in a state of insolvency, was at least so deeply 
embarmssed as to be incapable of preserving their 
possessions for any length of time ; and that great and 
indefensible wrongs had been inflicted upon the 
natives. The imperious necessity of some ludical 
cure for the^ disorders was evident, and it may be 
added that the nature of Mr. Fox’s remedy was 
judicious, because when Mr. Pitt afterwards came to 
legislate upon the subject, he only modified tlie pro- 
ject of his rival, and accomplished by a circuitous 
what he would ha^e effected by a direct course. 
Between the two bills there was less a difference of 
the objects to be realized,, than of the means em- 
pioyedio attain them. Mr. Fox proposed that the 
affairs of the company, both territorial and commer- 
cial, should be taken out of the hands of the court of 
proprietors, and the court of directors, and be vested 
in eight commissioners, who were to hold their 
places upon the same tenure as English judges, and 
be appointed, in tlie first instance, by tbe parlia- 
ment, but aften^^ards by the crown. Mr. I’itt, on 
the other hand, allowed the company to conduct its 
commercial affairs, but placed the government of 
its territories under a board of control, which is 
solely constituted by, and dming the pleasure of the 
crown. Of the objections urged against Mr. Fox’s 
proposal, those which seemed to have carried the 
most weight, were, fii'st, that the infraction of the 
charter granted by the crown, guaranteed by par- 
liament, and paid for by the company, was unjusti- 
fiable. Tiiatargument, however, was not ill answered 
by observing, that any contract, however sanctioned, 
must become moraiily vitiated, when it operates to 
the injury and oppression of mankind : Burke re- 
marked jirith reason, that the parliament had sold 
an exclusive privilege to trade, but not a license to 
rob and tyrai^ise. The second objection was, that 
the administration of a government by a Board of 
commisBionerB was new and unconstitutional : but 
this also might have been met by a reference to the 
political govemifientof Ireland, which had been re- 
peatedly superintended by a board of lords justices; 
and a precedent fbr a commercial administration of 
the same sort, was to be found in the institution of 
the board of trade during the reign of king William, 
The third objection Vas, that a nomination to office 
by any authority, save the crown, as well as the es- 
tablisnment of commissioners to officiate ibr life, 
were ihlnM unknown to the constitution, and incon- 
sistent wiui its interests : that they were unknown 
is undeniable ; that they would have proved htoon^ 
sistent with its intereste remains a problem. This 
provision however was seized up<m more than any 
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other as an irresistible argument for injecting the features of the constUuzion, and regards the iovio^ 
bill ; it being violently contended| that if it passed lability and progressive extension of the rights of 
the Whigs would obtain an extent of patronage so peMnal freedom as the most vi^ element of the 
valuable and enduring as to give tlkem a 'lemire of British constitutiop. These principles he applied to 
office wholly independent both of pariiatnent and governments in gOnerali tiiua enli^ging with eom- 
the crown. In fine, Mr. Fox’s proposid was eh;*- prehensivegeneroritytheoauseof liberty throughout 
racteristic of the wra o ; it was imirited, uuoompro- the world. Bound as wo are to notice his weaker, 
mising, liberal, and strongly ^fined ; and it is these tile better parts of his nature and public ser- 
doubtful whether he would have d^kiahed the in- vices, should not be overlooked or undervalued. 


fiuence of the crown more than his rival increased 
it. It should not be forgot^n that speech in 
which he introduced the measure, is univemlly 
considered one of the most iiowerful and brilliaut 
he ever delivere<l. 

Upon the rejection of the hill by the Icurds, the 
king availed himself of the discomfiture of the ob- 
noxious coalition to appoint Mr. Pitt premier. But, 
as the former party still retained a majority in the 
House of Commons, the new administration was 
outvoted in a serieflPof motions, intended to prove 
tiiat no minister ought to remain in office without 
the support of the commons Pitt resisted this op- 
position with uncommon vigor and signal effect ; 
but when he found it working the obstruction of all 
public business, dissolved the parliament, and ap- 
pealed to public opinion. The election of 1784 
established him finnly on an egiiiience, from which 
his abilities enabled him to preside for years over 
the affairs of his country, if not with unanimous 
applause, certainly with memorable effect. No 
less than 160 of Mr. Fox’s party were rejected by 
thoir former constituents, and even his own return 
for Westminster was coiried with difficulty. At 
the final close of the poll, the received numbers 
wture, for Lord Hood, 6694; for Mr. Fox, 6233; 
and for Sir Cecil Wray, 6998. But such was the 
violence of the contest, that a protest against Mr. 
Fox’s return was handed to the high bailiff, who, 
moved, according to the common report, by par- 
tiality, left it to a scrutiny of the house, to deter- 
mine the second member. So much time was 
occupied in the adjustment of this difference, that 
Mr. Fox’s friends found it necessary to procure 
him au intermediate election for a borough; upon 
the final declaration of the house in his favour, he 
brought an action against the high bailiff for bis 
misconduct, when damages to the amount of 2000^. 
were obtained from him, and distribut(td by Mr. 
Fox amongst the different charities of Westmin- 
ster. Upon this occasion he*8arprtsed his most 
intimate friends and warmest admiicers by the mi- 
nute information he displayed with respect to the 
practice of election committees, to abstruse points 
in the statutes baring upon such prdbeedings, and 
a profound and accurate percSpilon of tho law and 
coiistitutiDn of parliament 

Mr. Pitt now carried every question with a la^ 
majority, but as Mr. Fox still hefJled an opposition 
respectable iid point of numbers, and great m power, 
the priitios of the country were debate for a series 
of years, with a display of energy and talent, such 
as had seldom hem wrtneased and has never been 
sumssed. Whatever too paigBt have been the prin- 
ciples with whicli Mr. FoX set out in public Ufa, 
whatever the immediate motlvM that brought about 
his first change. led to his mOKe recent connexion 
with Lorit Noriih, it cannot be doubted, that mature 
refiection had now brought Mm to coAiperate Imad 
and heart with that party, wM^ rests its elairas to 
public support upon its devotioKi to the popular 


Short as some passages of his career may have 
* fallen of that high standard by which a mind such 
as he possessed is properly to be measured, no 
second instance, perhaps, can^lx^^ted out, where 
a statesman carried with himT mto the seat of 
‘power, more of those jnst and nohle feelings which 
actuai^ him while a competitor for place, or who 
left behind him a fight, when he was snatched from 
the scene, by which his snooessors were led to dis« 
cover principles and effect results, possibly nrilher 
foreseen nor contemplated by him, but not the less 
legitimately the offspring of the spirit he cherished 
and the seed he sowed in the constitution of his coun- 
,try. In power he had no long experience; it was 
his lot to pass by far the greater portion of his life 
in the ranks of opposition ; and it is in the character 
of a leader to that wholesome portion of the British 
legislature, that he takes a prominent place in the 
political history of his era. It was, therefore, as an 
orator and propounder of liberal opinioiis, that he 
chiefly attained so much credit and influence amidst 
a host of men whose eloquencesand abilities, natu- 
ral as well as acquired, were pre-eminent. If he had 
not the varied pnilosophy and dazzling imagery of 
Burke, tiie bright conceit and studied elegance of 
Sheri^n, the fine and florid rotundity of ritt, he 
yet possessed tiiose original qualities which can 
never fail to create a powerful impression upon a 
popular body of the most cultivated description. 
With sufficient fervour to prove his earnestness, and 
enough of passion to warm courage, he showed that 
he felt more than he acted; and borrowed little or 
no effect from the mere beauties of speech. As 
tropes hnd figura gave no charm to his style, so 
his delivery was seldom studiously impressive, or 
his action gracefully varied. An ease of manner 
and frankness of disposition were the most percep- 
tible traits of his nature; and a peculiar happiness 
of Amplification and oonvpiciveness combined, was 
the leading characteristic of his eloquence. He 
divested the most intricate subject of its difficulties 
in the fewest and most intelligible terms, solved the 
doubts it involved with the nicest facility, and 
I placed its innate strength in naked purity before 
I the apprehension o'* hearers. Perhaps, in this 
xenpect, he may be considered to have wwn tlie 
way to that gentiemanlv style of fastidious famili- 
arity, which distiiiguisheg the subdued declama- 
tion of existing orators in the House of Commons. 
To this m&ellenoe was supmdded much of close 
reasoning and acute logics though rather episodi- 
cally introduced thim systematically arranged, imd 
a generous exhiMlkn of those ei'.iarged views which 
superior understanduigs only can conceive or illus- 
trate. Never trifling, and seldom desultory, he 
proceeded direct upon the vitM points of everv 
great qiieAion, and mined at an immediate triumph 
of conviction ; but it is impossible to describe Mm 
how often or bow well the success was repented.. ^ 

. drcumstances under which Fox «]^gsn this, 
hisi^nd course of opposition, were big% unlM- 
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piiblio was loudly de^ 
diiMi oaomie b« liad lately adopted; 

^ liifltteiidb oif tlie gorensixient was powerfully 
appHiad id blm down, and it was not without a 
eevm ‘ mad idapehsive atriiggle that he carried hk 
oleetSdm lhrWeeM^ as Just descatibed. But 
as hb worn tmnied, with an energy peouliariy hia 
owhj lihe advboaoy ii popular measui^ and perse- 
vered fin attaeldag every act and principle ai the 
ndi]&tet that i^oxded a cause of dispute^ or pretext 
for Oensure, he gradually recovered hia hold on the* 
affee^ns of his countrymen; and if Mr. Pitt con- 
Unued the most poileml, Mr. Fox remained the 
most popular, aubject of the realm. 

The impeachment of Warren Hastings was the 
next memorable ptoceeding that engaged a riiare 
of his exertions; but t&t is notii^in the life 
do. a^uiit origin or mid is 

In 1798, Fpx prepiasOl|.^ seek relief by a 
Journey into P^ranee taking as a compa- 

ndon Mra, Armstead, a'Iaii| ,to whom he allied 
liimself hy a private mMxfiige, and for whom he> 
always enlieed a warm affection. The pleasures 
of' the excuznhm weft inddenly mterrupted by the 
King^ ibness, and hie returned wii^ speed to Lon- 
don. On the parliamentary d^tea that now ensued, 
Sespfttitift the choice of a regent, it cannot be desir- 
able to dilate: Wh^ and Tories distinguished 
themselvft by tlieir emquenoe; but the recovery of 
the mdnarch put sFperi^ to differences, respecting 
which it perhm may be fairly declared, with the dis- 
putant in the'^* Ticar of Wakefield/’ that much is to 
besidd on both Sides. Strcmg obje&'ons were ufted 
agaii^t the line of ajrgument adopted by Mr. Fox 
and bk adherents, in maintaining that the Prince 
of Walsa had an inherent right to the regency, and 
neaxfy much offence was taken at the decision 
of Mr. Pitt, that his rc^ highness had no more 
right to a pftfeftnoe than any other snbject. If, 
however, Fox’s meamng may be explained in the 
sense of clai^ and the construction is by no means 
forced, his views will nOt appear unreasonable; for 
assuredly nature, if not law, seemed to designate 
the heir apparent, Ibr the Be this as it may» 
the sense <ff the nation appears to have coincide 
with another affirmation made by Mr. Pitt, that 
parliament alone had a right to provide for the 
emergency. . 

A gftater i^^Cjjjih now npproiyied, and Fox ae- 
qtdm hi|ghdb>jr^tation under the ringolar events 
that characterised it. In the^yefos I W and 1791. 
Mt, Pitt proposed to go to war with Spam and 
BUffia; bnt was auccessfuKy eontftUed by Mr. 
cmivinced the country of the impropriety 

next brotts out, and he 
munMI hhi lltiq of the «Man of ^ Peopte.^’ 
Wiiamm apipamt tritmij^ on the continent 

of moae Mm, paw of govbnmient which he 
hadnb oofitenm fm athoihe, he stood forth, 
hcfilaiSjmr their first and most mi- 
thnalastic,;«dft$^ even ad- 

hereid W they had 


ppbfokcd mellHPi 


Gtt tpb qeearion;^ even ad- 
they had 

gU niumuit of violence 
'he spl> ^ wan .strong, 
it'^ers bete^diere- 

Ulirf. IMeni: : 

I imms^ inlo a war^ W rs^ 


probated with peculiar earnestness and force the 
impolicy of our interference with the domestic busi- 
ness of another nation, condemning the injustice 
of fighting agamst free prineiplci^ and ridiculing 
the idea of preserving the constitutioti at home from 
the contagion of foreign example, by protracting 
hostilities, which were m thmnselves a bar to the 
seti^ement of the internal dissensions we complained 
of and sought to punish. But the excitement pro- 
duced by me conduct of the French was so ener- 
getic, the language expressed by Uie frimids of civil 
and religious freedom so uncompromising, and the 
anarchy on the continent so startling, that many 
former advocates of liberal measures were terror- 
struck. In England, a cry of self-preservation was 
vehemently raised, and in the agitation to which 
it gave blim, Fox had the mortification to sec him- 
seff abandoned by many old and influential sup- 
porters. Malignant abuse was heaped upon his 
character ; and some writers brere so daring as to 
pronounce him a reckless partisan of the worst 
political heresy, and a profligate enemy to the con- 
stitution of his country. 

The first and most important of tiiese separations 
took place with Burke, who may almost be termed his 
political father, and whose lionror of the revolution 
amounted to an iigellectual frenzy. He and Fox 
had oeased to meet often or intimately in 1780, and 
early in the next session, Fox took occasion in 
allaaing to the new state of things in France, to 
express an opinion favourable to euccess, and 
remt the inconsistency of the lifter m not coin- 
cimng with him. Burke instantly replied, with all 
the beat characteristic of his temper and his ora- 
tory, and perhaps no scene more passionately affect- 
ing than that which ensued is to be instanced in 
our Pariiamentary history. ** Mr. Fox and I have 
often differed,” said he, "and there has been no 
loss of friendship between us ; but there is some- 
thing in this accursed French constitution that 
envenoms every thing.” ^ There is no loss of friend- 
ship between us,” wmspered Fox,-— But there isl” 
replied Burke ; " I know the price of my conduct ; 
our friendship la at an end.” — In this altercation, 
tenderness of Fox’s nature was amiably evinced ; 
he burst into tears while adverting to their severed 
friendship, and made repeated concessions. But 
Burke resisted every Offer of reconciliation— ^offers 
too, which it is paii^ to add weft reiterated evmi 
at lus death-bed, and even then rejected. 

Momentous yesrs of strife abroad and discontent 
at homev passed over, and Fox ftmained stedfhst 
in the duties |nqK>8ed upon the leader of an oppo- 
sition, whose pride it was to stand by the declining 
pcqinl^ty of civil and religious freedom in England. 
In 1790 he moved tiie Housd'bf Commons to relieve 
the dissenters, by ft ftpeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts, but was baffled by overwbehning numbers. 
A better fortune attended his exertions to improve 
the law of libel, by giving juries a rteht to bring in 
a general verdict of goi% or not guilty, upon the 
wbdeinatterehargi^ bef^ them, and tfans correct 
tbe fiitfti ptft^tKm iff tbe judges, who used up to 
that perM to fty it down as law, that, tbe proof 
of a pubmsation htippfijad evidence of a guilty inten- 
tioit,an4 C'^eedforayerdici The act now passed, 
made tbe juxyequs) judges of the law and tee fhot 
of tee ease, and it if atiil mlefblly distinguished 
by teenamefifits acteor. Nmr wso he leas zealous 
ill ^forcing the necessity of a Farliainentiuy re- 
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form, that vHal ^im9tk>a|^whkih waa abaudoned by tite to him* At this juaetore he united 

Mr* Pitt when he tooh! -m h bait to win, tlie %iih to]^ dronvilte, gave a seat in the ealanel to 
favour of royalty, and toe oomitir. tfoortiere who Lcird EUenborongh, evmi promised toe king not to 
fatten upon its indulgenoe. |i» also appea^ nfito, brtoji; forward toe Catooiie question, and agreed to 
enviable assiduify and happy emioence, in Wsup-^ eontmne toe war reecmmeneed by tus rivaL The 
port which he ^ve diet to Mr., now Grey, last hfoanslstenoy wastoagreat degree forgiven, in 
and then to Mr. Wilbeiforo^ in those n^te aspira- oonsequence of bis earnest declaration that he de^ 
tions of philanthropy, by wjddbi the slavw^trade was sired a peace most donhally, and would certainly 
denounced and ultimately suppressed, establish it as soon as toe fuserests of the eountiy 

This conduct begot a corresponding spirit in his would permit. In lesumiBg office be found toe nation 
constituents; at toe election for 17^0 fie jfieaded the , involv^ in war, which, to be closed wito honour, 
poll for Westounster by a eonsiderable majority : must obviously, as he ooutmtded, be prosecuted wito 
toe numbers stood, for Mir. Pot, 51d0 ; for Lord vigour. • 

Hood, 4814 ; and for Mr. Horne Tooke, t8l9. In At last, after years of pppositfon, the Undisturbed 
the new Parliament matters proceeded as of oM, ^possession of office seemw to be ressnred for Mr. 
the ministry were decisive and superior, toe oppo« Fox. His great cmnpetitor ^ no foore, but it 
sition eomi^t and energetic. Unusual violence was too late for toe enjoyment of ambition ; toe 
and rancour were now displayed by both i>arttes, limits of bis own existence cut short his career* 
the nation was split into contending factions. Clubs His health, already on too decline, was now foither 
and associations were formed, and public meetings weakened by toe fotigues of office, and his regular 
held ; declamation knd tumult were the order of attendance in parliament became interrupted A 
toe day, and were making a powerful impression fatal disease, dropsy, made its appearance wito a 
upon w public mind aim organising formidable force that baffled toe skill of his physicians, and 
bodies of supporters; '*toe sovereignty of toe peoide” *it became manifest that his life and services ap- 
became a favourite toast at their reunions; and for prosehed toeir close* The operations usually re- 
proposing it at a public dinner, Mr. Fox’s name was sorted to in such complaints were twice performed 
struck mSm toe Privy Council in May 1798. Soon upon him without producing any effect, and he ex- 
after this, either his patience os his fortitude seems pired without a struggle at the Duke of Devon- 
to have been exhausted ; notwithstanding all toe shire’s villa, in Chiswidi, on tllp evening of Satur- 
popularity with which his exertions were crowned, day, Segtomber 13, 1806. Tlius his administration 
toe administration stood deaf to his waminga and endurea for no more than six^montos; but even 
unmoved by bis opposition, and at last he ceased to that brief period sufficed to his ei'^nal oapaeily 
frequent toe House. Things remained nearly in for some jfmt works of imperishable honour and 
this state until toe Union was declared wito Ire- importance. Inlihia interval he procured a humane 
land, and the treatment experienced by toe Roman law for the purpose of limiting toe duration of 
Catholics occasioned a cliange of ministers. Mr. military service, and immortalised bis memory by 
Addington succeeded to power, the peace of Amiens toe abolition of the slave trade, a measure to whtem 
was negociated, and Mr. Fox came forward to bear Mr. Pitt had only given the aid of his oratory, but 
testimony to the merits of that measure. which Mr* Fox Mlemnly . carried through both 

The restoration of tranquillity having thus secured houses of parBameut, and m the foce of m <q>posituin 
the great objects for which he had so long con- from which jUmosI any other minister would have 
tended, Fox expressed a wish to retire from public shrunk. The virtue of this act, which would alone 
life, at toe approaching dissolution of Parliament suffice io consecrato his fame, is above all praise : 
But toe importunity of his friends overruled toe toere is too much reason to suppose toat^ had it 
desire, and he was prevailed upon to stand another not been achieved by so intre^d a fidend to 
contest for Westminster in 1802 ; when the voters humaaily, its enormities might have subsisted for 
were, for Mr. Fox, 2673 ; for Sir Alan Gardiner, years, pd Great'Britain mi^t have been deprived 
2434 ; and for Mr. Graham, 1691. It was after of the ^ly which this example Set to the world, 
this election that he paid toe ririt to Pari& which Mr. Fox^s funeral took pfoce on toe anniversary 
was so much noticed on account qf toe distin^isbed of his first election for Westminster, October 1<^ 
reception he met with from Buonaparte, then First 1806. ceremony was perform^^ with gr^t 
Consul, who entertained him at a public dinner, and pomp ; toe streets throu|^ which toe prooesstou 
placed his bust in the library of toe Tutlefies. It passed were lin^^irito^ Westminster Volunte^ 
was also during this year that be pqonounced in the beUs of all tob pitish eburehes tolled as it 
the House of Commons his celebrated eulogy upon moved along, and ifiost of the shops throughout the 
bis friend toe Duke of Bedford: it is Ssid to be toe mstropoliB were closed during toe day as a mark of 
only speech he corrected for toe presii public sorrdw. His grave was suito, in the great 

No man could stand higher in public e8tima.jdon nerto cross, rioeb to toe eoffin of Mr. Pitt : his 
thui Mr. Fox now did ; but notwithstanding the monument is Pjaced in foe adjoining aisle. It was 
unpopuhi^ty and signal fruiure hki former coali- executed by Str K. Wastmaioott, ft. A* and com- 
tioa wito Lord North, be seems to have still been prises foifo statues as bmp a#life. A heavy figure 
not disinelined to such compremiseB, and to have of toe decessed appears ostended on a mattross, 
been by no raesna fostidious m toe use of expedients wito Liberty suppomng bis head, and Peace haug- 
to obtain place ; toe measures ef a mhiister were fogforward ovkr his foot. In front is a slave cm his 
with him' apparently toe <mly toJnles 4f moment. kiiefo,|Mdting at the expiring statesman and ex- 
Eumomofaoenjanctiimbetweettms^Mr.Pitt prefois^ wito clasped hands his tl^s for toe 
were invkiiouslyeirmifoteditoen toe ImUwdia^^^ emancipation of his race* There is no epitaph 
Mr. Addfr^gton ; and otoutideiable was or inscription. It is a cmrtly perfornumee, but dull 

expressed at toe meessfonk which lie made> itoen in dm%a; and ordinary m point of execution. Of 
the ^to of to fHA, Ih 1806 , once more opened toe four figures toe slave alonwoxhibite merit, and 
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y«t ihM k iK>m«tliiiig domic in the cppecrfmce of 
a thli^*ltppcd iMgk^ m wliiio marble. 

lb penco tem was ahort, broo^ and prone 
to oorpnlepeat [lei^ featones were peculiarly stnkmg, 
Ilk eye-1btoW» 1>lacb and bushy^ and the general 


bk em^ent qualities, the rnoet flattering toati- 
miMtoiikbaiiitd : mildaadattraetiTeinhkmamierB, 
lie Mimbmed Che aimplidty of ehildfaoad wifli toe 
etrCi^^ geniu^ and has been described by Gib- 
bcfli as the being, df all that are human, most per- 
fectly exempt from a taint of malewoleiiee, vanily, 
or flilsehood.^ When* to this ehaxaoter is added 
Burke’s estimate, dad, be it lemembered, he gave 
it yean ato their d]8unt<Hi, that be was a man 
made to be beloved^ it will be earily admitted that 
the numerous finenos by whom he was so eonstautly 
caressed, had no common cause for their attaeh- 
mebb But if his virtues were eminent, his Mlings 
were also great: he dtsripiM»d an indepmideut 
fortune witoin /a few years Adtor he inherited it, 
and almost to toe last st^ of Ufe seriously in- 
lured his character by permrioas asiociaflons and 
babits. Even in the very ijtieridian of his fame' 
he gave laws to Si. Stephen’S otte da^, and to New- 
market toe next. The feelings of hts fldends upon 
tim subjeet may be gathered from one of Horace 
Walpdek lottem^ in whirii he is described as a 
broken gamester: more marvellous, Mr. Fox’s 

pacts, toe more one is provriced at his foUi^ which 
ixmifoctjao many xtsoals and blockheads, and make 
all that Is adnmble and amiable in 1dm, cnly a 
mattor <HF regret to those who love him as I do.” 
And yet strong as his passimi for play was, Hnever 

of his dlspesltio^ He used to consider the cham 
of toe gaaung table to be in the pursuit and not in 
the attrimaent of toe object in view, and asserted 
that man In general were allured to it less by the love 
of money Clra by toe love of excitement. We toid 
toe appalling fact recorded, of his haring remained 
at hazard for fl2 ecnsetmtlve hour^ losmg at the rate 
of 6001. in each hour. So intotua|ed indeed was he 
with this passion, toat he was onCe heard to declare 
the greatest pleasure in Ufe was to play and win, and 
toe next gnBatest" to play and lose. Under this 
stonulatiDg course of life, it is wonderful tomk 
that he sustained , hin |)^ as a poUticiau and pre- 
served his honour min conwpttom The equa- 
nimity of bisltoipd was truly Imtifuli sod shone 
with a ledeemlhg lustre Upon^ ooCasiOfliuMiich we 
riiottld otherwise be unable to cb^jMipla^e without 
disgust. Wraxall In hk * toethc^ |Rtol(eS| that 


Topbam Beauelerk quitted him once al six o’eloek 
in toe morning, after having passed the whole night 
unsueeessfttlly at Faro. He called upon bim'in the 
eveniiig,6xpectmff to see him greatly depressed; and 
found him m his drawing room reading Herodotus 
in toe original. What would you have me do t” he 
said; ** I have lost my last shilUng.” The inevitable 
c(m8equences of a Um of this description saddened 
while they degraded the fall of bis Ufe. Always in 
debt, exeeutiona continually 9i his house, and indif- 
feiwnt if notinsmisibleto the disgrace and dishonesty 
of being unable to satisfy a Single engagement he 
oirntracted, he at last became a pensioner upon bis 
party, the richer members cf which paid a sort of 
private contribution annually, which formed his only 
means of living fur several years. 

As an author, Mr. Fox is known by some pieces 
of minor poetry ; a few papers in the Englishman ; 
a letter to the electors of Westminster, pubUshed 
in 1793, and read with great qvidity ; and a post- 
humous publication, edited by his nephew, Lord 
Hollimd, and entitled ** The History of the Early 
Part of the Reign of James II., with anrintro- 
ductory Chapter.” This fragment he intended to 
enlarge into a History of the Revolution, but no 
great regret has been expressed for the loss of it, 
as the specimen does not exhibit any merit equal 
to the general reputtUon of the writer. H is speeches 
have been collected togetlier, and printed in 3 vols. 
flvo. 

The following lines, written by hk warm friend, 
Geoi'giana, Duchess of Devonshire, for an inscrip- 
tion to a bust at Woburn, contain perhaps the 
highest poetical eulogy that has been deUvered 
upon hk character : — 

** Here, midst the ftiends he loved, the man behold, 

In truth unshaken, and in virtue bold ; 

Whose patriot soul and uncorrupted mind 
Dared to assert the fteedom of mankind ; 

And whilst, extending desolation far, 

Ambition spread the balefUl flames of war, 

Fearless of blame, and eloquent to save, 

*Tw8s he— *twa8 Fox, the warning counsel gave, 

’Midst Jarring conquests stemm’d the tide of Uood, 

And to the menaiied world a sea-mark stood 1 

Oh I had his voice in mercy's cause prevail'd, 

What gratefbl millions had the statesman hail'd ; 

Whose wisdom bade the broils of nations cease, 
And*taaght the world humanity and peace I 
But though he falfd, succeeding ages here 
The vain yet pious effort shall revere, 

Bo 8S| in their annals his iUustriouS name, 

Uphold his greatness, and confirm his ftune 1” 
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iK tlm grmii ^ ali^tognne buri and 

tablet,, Iqr memory df tok once 

pc^pfbkr piit^ The bust hns been 

knob retomblanee to 

prembk ittolf 

to 'tlm 'toUcwffhig'kwiSrt 


One.of tha most eminent and most illustrious 
, characters < 

Of too qge in whieh ho lived. 

He wii^mflatllostoto, in Covrica, April the 5tb, 
'•”■'17116, 

Wan at toe ago of toi^^^ 

' jwaprema bead m toa * kland. 

And dkd i^tiiSn^toMlis, February toe 6th, 1607i 

The ek^ «Bd better part^ cl hk flfe be devoted to 
V, ' Tbe tohsb Of liberty; 
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of Genoese and French tvrannj^; 
by his many and splendid achievementSi 
Ills useful and benevolent institutions, 
his patnotic and public zeal mani^twtod upon evexy 
occasion. 

He, amongst the few who have merited so glorious 
a title, 

most justly deserves to be hailed 
The Father of his Country. 

Being obliged by the superior force of his enemies 
to retire from Comioa, • 

he sought refuge in this land of liberty, 
and was here most graciously received 
(amidst the general appianse of a magnanimous 
nation) • 

into the protection of his majesty, King George 
the Third, 

by whose fostering hand and munificence 
he not only obtained a safe and honourable asylum, 
but was enabled during the remainder of his days, 
to enjoy the society of his friends and faithful 
followers, 

* in affluent and dignified retirement. 

He expressed to the last moment of his life the 
most 

Grateful sense of his Majesty’s paternal goodness 
towards him. 

Praying for the preservatioif of his sacred pei'son, 
and the prosperity of liis dominions. 

The foi*eigner thus distinguislied amongst us was 
the secoud son of Hiacinte Paoli. an officer who 
wan created a marquis, grand treasurer, and mar- 
shal-general of the island, during the transitory 
ivign of the unfortunate Theodore the First, King 
of Corsica. Upon the interference of the French 
with the affairs of his country, the marquis sought 
a reti^eat in Naples, and there devoted himself to 
young Pascal, whose talents displayed thcmselv'^es 
with remarkable precocity. The Jesuits who edu- 
cated him, prophesied hie celebrity: after being in- 
troduced at court, he received a commission in the 
Neapolitan service. Taught to cherish a strong 
love for his native isle, to retain a just sense -of her 
wrongs, and a hatred of her oppressors, he began 
life vividly impressed wi^ the spirit of the many 
noble passages in the ancient classics, which incul- 
cate the love of liberty; and from his very youth 
projected the enfranchisement of his fc^jlow-coun- 
trymen. Their position was well calculated to excite 
the sympathy of a young and ardent mind. The 
dominion of the republic of Genoa over that devoted 
island had grown more sanguinai^ the lunger it 
lasted; men obnoxious to the mlingityranny, whom 
tlie process of the law could 4iot re^h, were darkly 
removed by the dagger of the assassin; the patience 
of the people wSs exhausted, and flien at last des- 
pair arose. The Corsicans conspired, invitations 
and entreaties were addressed to all who could co- 
o])erate or lead in the work of deliverance ; and 
amongst others, Paoli revisited the land of hb 
birth for the avowed purpose of emancipating it 
fi-om a foreira yoke. • 

Upon his first arrival, he undertook the post of 
secretary to a kinsman, named Caffori, who prac- 
tised as a physician, and had been chosen one of 
the insurgent chiefii. He was soon assassinated, 
and then Paoli claimed the vacant leadership. He 
was opposed by a Signor Matra; and so, violently 
did the spirit of partisanship mge amongst the 


friends of liberty, that a sort of battle was fought 
between the su^iporters of the rival candidates, in 
which the Faolists were beaten, and compelled to 
I fiy. Matoa, therefore, succeeded in his election; 
but, ere long, shared the fate of Caifori, and then 
Paoli succeeded, acquiring a power far more ample 
than he either expected, or seems at first to Imve 
desired. A general assembly of the generals, and 
representatives from the different towns and pa- 
rinheB, came to an unanimous vote, that one political 
anil general chief was indispensably necessary to 
their common safety, and that General Paoli alone 
was worthy of tho post Sodar the tide of events ran 
smooth and prosperous; a diifirent course of things, 
however, soon sot in. Paoli found himself elected 
chief without opposition, but also without any means 
to support the power, save those he derived from 
the resources of his own ingenuity; for there was 
neither money in the treasury, nor arms% the 
arsenal. In this predicament his first care was to 
satisfy the people that he had no desire to arrogate 
uncontrolled authority; he therefore took pains to 
render all liis acts and ordinances as strictly as 
possible conformable to theii* ancient customs and 
manners. He insisted upon the aid of two coun- 
sellors offstate, and a representative from one of 
the provinces, who was changed every month. 

While expelling the Genoese from many places 
in tlie island where they still retained a fost and 
dangq^us hold, he attempted to improve the con- 
dition of the people, whom prutracted thraldom had 
sunk into a state of almost bmtp! depravity; he 
opened a univoraity at Corte, and directed the esta- 
blisliment of schools in every town and village. 
Meanwhile, hostilities were carried on with vana- 
ble success; the open countiy was cleared of the 
Genoese, but the fortified towns ottered no vain 
resistance to the untrained and ill armed natives. 
Such a state of thingi» was only to be overthrown 
by desperate measures; and with a deep resolution 
of ex^lliug the tyrants, and securing the prospe- 
rity of the island, Paoli led his little army to the ’ 
silage of the Cas'!e of San Fiorenzo. It was com- 
posed of brave and» trusty men; better prepared 
to ^ do or die,” than instructed in tactics or the 
modes of systematic attack; they wei^e, moreover, 
unp^vided with a single cannon. The injury they 
could inflict upon a place regularly fortified and 
defended, was therefore hut tnfiing; but they per- 
severed firmly for years; the republic of Genoa be- 
came smnously alarmed; and to support its posses- 
sions, sent forward a reinforcement of five hundred 
men. At the end of a ten years’ struggle a negotio^ 
tion was opened witl^France, which resulted as was 
naturally to be expected from a power so successful 
in intrigue, and ambitious of colonial power. Six 
battalions of French troops invested the maritime 
towns of Corsica, and Genoa undertook to transfer 
the island for 4/)00,000 livres, while conferences 
were carried on with paoli, by which he was tacitly 
confirmed m his chieftamey. A second body of 
troops from France, under the Marciuis of Chau- 
velin, in 1768, came into contact with the independ- 
ent army under Paoli. This reinforcement con- 
sisted of eight thousand men, protected by a fleet 
of sail, and gained advantages in almost every 
encounter with the undisciplined natives. Still the 
resistance was gallant; the Corsicans generally suc- 
ceeded in their Finnishes, and the FVench com- 
mander was compelled to apply for additional sup- 
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port from homo. Paoll then eoUeeted all hia atrength 
for ft Bignal giving bftttlo to the invaders, 

September 5^ 1768| completely triumphed. The 
French loot four pieces of cannon, and the colours 
of their royaliegmuy while their general wasfmed 
to fly to &stbt for safety, where a truce highly 
favourable to ilie cause tif independence was readily 
granted. This however was broken by Dumourier, 
afterwards celebrated as the republican general, 
and at that time an adjutant in tiie French forces 
in Corsica. Convinced of what ought to have been 
the result of a contest between forces so unequally 
matched, he set tlie suspension of arms at defiance, 
seized upon the post of Isola Rosa, and carried the 
castle of Giralette by storm. 

Thus revived, the struggle raged on with fury, 
and the Fivnch gov^meut sent forward a third 
body of reinforcements. The Corsicans still re- 
sisted t'itli spirit, but their valour could not lung 
resist numbers and arms so decidedly superior. 
Paoli only ceased to flgltt wlien^ne after the other, 
his followers bad been cut off. ' After various 
adventures, he succeeded in reaching an English 
frigate, and was conveyed to Great Britain, where 
his exertions were admired by men of all parties j 
he was presented at couxt *, received a pension (»f 
1200/. a-year, and thus was enabled U) live in 
affluence; caressed by the great, and befriended by 
Johnson, Goldsmith, ^ynolds, and the most emi- 
nent men in literature and the arts. Uis table 
always hospitably covered, every exile, like hiiuself, 
fniui a home and the contiuent, was welcome. 

Thi'ee aud twenty years had thus passed away, 
w'heu an unexpected event once mpre summoned 
him to political activity. France, on the eve of a 

• Horace Walpole, writing to Sir H. Mann, obaerves, ” I 
have Heen your ftiend Paoli. I found him last week at court, 
and could not believe it when 1 was told who he was. 1 liad 
stood by him tor some minutes, taking him for an English, 
or at least for a^cotob ofllcer. Nobody, sure, ever had an 
air so little foreign! He was dressed in scarlet and gOid, 
and the simplicity of Ids whole appearance had not given 
me the slightest suspicioi* ol anything rdmarksble in him. 
Afterwards In the circle, as he stood by me, he asked me 
some indifferent qrestion, without knowing me. I told him, 
without naming myself, that you were my particular friend. 
He said he had written many letters to you, but believed 
they had been intercepted. 1 replied, I would do him. Jus- 
tice, and tell you so. The kin^ and queen both took great 
notice of him. He has Just made a tour to Bath, Oxford, 
ftc., and was every whwi received, with distinction ; so M». 
Macaulay, it seems, hM not laid him uhdeaan interdict.** 


revolutiou, deterruined to maJ&e Coytdea a dejuu-t- 
ment, and secure to the pe<»ple the same laws and ; 
liberties as the great uatiou Wself aspired to pos- | 
sess. To effect this, Fadi i#ss invited to Paris. I 
After resigning his penmon from. the king of Great 
Britain, he obeyed the invitation. Presented before 
the bar of the National Assembly in 17(M), he deli- 
vered an eloquent addim in ihvour of the claims 
of his native country to justice and freedom, and 
was ultimately voted into his fomxer office, fur 
xyhieh, after swearing fidelity to the French king, 
he set out at the public expense. The death <»f 
that monarch involved Paoli in difficulties as 
arduous as any ho had before encountered. Corsica 
tbeeame the theatre of violent dissensions, and it . 
was soon evident tliat nothing short of uncontrolled 
dominion would satisfy the National Assembly. 
Under these adverse prospects there only remained j 
the choice of a dependence eitlier upon England or 
upon France ; Uie former was preferred ; her fleet 
was then riding triumphantly m the Mediterra- 
nean; and Paoli summoning a meeting of his coun- 
trymen, proposed a union of Corsica with Gi*9at 
Britain. 'J’he project was received with aoelama- 
tion, and the British forces under Sir John Moore 
and Lord Nelson, expelled the French liMm the 
island. 

There is now left bat little to add to the life of 
Paoli, and that little is to be told with pain. Some 
disagreements occuri*ed between him aud the Bri- 
tish authorities, which became so unpleasant that, 
sooner than remain in an offended position, he be- 
came a voluntary exile, first in Italy, and after- 
wards ill England. At Leghorn he lost the re- 
mains of his rortune by mercantile failures; and in 
Loudon was discountenanced by the court, and for 
a while unrelieved by the government. He settled, 
first in an obscure lodging noar Oxford-street, and 
afterwards in a small house in the Edgware-road. 
Here it is that the account of his epitaph is incor- 
rect: from this period, his life was certainly retir- 
ed; it was also dignified, but it was by no means 
affinent. The common opinion was, that our go- 
vernment treated him ill; that we honourably pa- 
tronised him while there ajipeared a likelihood of 
our being benefited by his services, but publicly 
neglected him when there remamed nothing to be 
acquired from his assistance. His life, therefore, 
may be eh^ Imth as an example of the fickleness 
of fortune* and the ingratitude of political asso- 
ciations. 


AGAR, EARL OF NORMANTON. 


Thb monument of Dr. Agar, ArchMshop of Dublin, 
and Earl of Konuanton, is in the north msle, and 
the work of Bacbti^ Jonior. It' is not a discredit- 
able perfoitoance. . The bishop, nearly in tlie size 
of life, bi|ll?obes, attended iy his dergy 

on ontji side^ .iui^ dUtrib Bibles to the poor, 
who Mber Wto^d bito On the p^es- 

tai a prtoent cathedral of 

Cftshd is ^ Bta building of which 

this prelate affected aofne wbtdi will be a 
.nattoHr of aurprise to those jyho ww how majestic 
was the ancii^t dpfice nutde aruin for 

thOiSakeof ' 


Sacbeb to thb Mbhobt of 
Chables AoAft, D.D., Earl of Normanton, 
And Archbishop of Dublin. 

He was educated at Westminster School, and was 
a student of ChriaYe Church, Oxford : 

In 17^ he was consecrated Bishop of Qoyne in 
Ireland, 

And translated friim thence to the Archhishimric 
Of Cashel in 177a: 

In ITaa he waa created Baron Somerton, of 
Smerton, in the County of Kilkeimy, 

And VIsoonDt Sommrton in 1800 : 

In the Idlowipg year he became Archbisliop of 
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Dublin, 

And in 1806 was created Enrl of Normsnton. ] 

lie departed this life on the I44h uf July^ 1806, 
Aged 72 years ; 

And rests near this spot in the same grave with 
his uncle, 

The Right Honourable Welbore Ellis, 

Baron Mendyp. 

In the course of his Episcopal Labours, 

No less than seventeen Churches, and twenty-twy 

Glebe Houses for the Residence of his Clergy 

Wera built under his direction and assistance ; 

And he erected, principally at his own expense, 
the Cathedml Church of Cashel. • 

As a Statesman and a Pi'clate, ho was an able and 
zealous supporter 

Of the Religion which he professed and taught, 
And of the Country at whose Councils he assisted. 
His care for the welfare of the Church is testified 

By the immerotfs Acts of Parliament which he 
framed 

^or its permanent regulation and support. 

The perfect state in which his Dioceses were left,* 

And the veneration impressed by his talents 
and virtues 

In Ihe hearts of those over whom he presided. 
Are far more nobltoMonuments 
Than any which can be Erected 
To his memory. 

The family of Ag^ar is of recent origin as a 
branch of the aristocracy. They sprung from a 
Yorkshireman, who marrying the only daughter 
of Welbore Ellis, Bishop of Meath, settled in Ire- 
land, and there died in 1783. This transplantation 
of the family prospered wltli so rapid a fortune, 
that no less than tlmee members of it became peers 
during the course of a few years, namely, the sub- 
ject of this sketch ; Agar, Viscount Clifden ; and 
Agar, Lord Callan. The titles and estates of the 
two latter are now enjoyed by Lord Dover. 

The dates in the epitaph of this Episcopal Peer, 
would of themselves be enough to satisfy a person, 
however slightly acquainted with the history of 
Ireland, that he must have belonged to that once 
powerful body — at length, it is to be hoped, finally 
extinct— the political bishops of the Established 
Church ; men whose services, zealous, no doubt, yet 
not always successful, in behalf of the*reformed 
religion in that country, were profusely rewarded 
with titles, appointments, estates, and patronage. 
The first preferment obtained in the Irish Church 
by young Agar, after entering infp holy orders, 
was a chaplaincy to the Dukg of Northumberland, 


who was Lord-lieutenant in 1763. He next ob- 
tained the Deanery of Kilinore, and then started 
in his episcopal career. While he held the see of 
Cashel, he made 40,(M)0L in a single fine for the 
PaUiser estate, by ruiming his own life against that 
of the existing lessee. Emoluments su^ as these 
enabled him to amass and leave behind him a for- 
tune of 400,000/. The praise given him in his 
qiitaph for the building of churches should be 
qualified by the fact, that he did not give his own 
money for the purpose : public funds existed for 
the building and purchasing of churches and glebes. 
The extent of the benefits hb conferred upon the 
working clergy was limited to a direction issued in 
1807, that all incumbents in Jiis diocese should pay 
tlieir curates in future a year instead of 50/. 
their pi*evious allowance. Nor will any man who 
venerates antiquity, and the time-hoDoured%noun- 
meiits of Christianity, think well of this bishop’s 
taste, however flatteringly described upon his mo- 
nuiiu lit, in completing what his predecessor in the 
see of Cashel b( gan, the substitution, namely, of a 
new for the old cathedral of that archbishopric. 
The rock of Cashel, celebrated from the eai'liest 
ages of Christianity, contains to this day a ruin so 
sjiiendid of the old catliedral, that the fimt impres- 
sion produced by a stranger on visiting it, is one of 
surprise that even now it is igot restored. Yet this 
was the relic of antiquity that Archbishop Agar’s 
predecessor unroofed and tugned into a rain, ex- 
posing to the action of the weather and sure decay 
tombs without number, and various specimens of 
architecture fi^l of interest and merit. The bishop 
WHO a Privy Councillor of Ireland, and a trustee of 
the linen manufacture, and held besides various 
places of trust and honour. A constant attendant 
at the Privy Council during the rebellion of 1768, 
and the subsequent discussions respecting the Union, 
he was deeply compromised in the odium excited 
by the cruelties, the treachery, and the corruption 
by which tliat disgraceful period of Irish history 
was so darkly chr cactei'ised. He was nuuried to the 
daughter of Mr. Benson, a Dublin merchant, and 
died at his house in Great Cumberland Street, Lon- 
don, leaving three sons, and one daughter, married 
to Lord Hawarden. The Irish, whose proverbial wit 
is never more keenly exercised than in giving a 
nick-name that is sure stick, used to call him 
Agar the Hagar, and considered him penurious 
and exacting. Fur ourselves we are free to confess, 
that for the prelate who could seek praise for de- 
secrating the old cathedral of Cashel, we can feel 
but little respect or regard. 


SPENCER PERCEVAL. 


Ov the Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchei^uer, aigl first Lord of the 
Treasury, only a succ^ct account has been given 
in the popular sources of biographical information ; 
for his talents added no lustre to his high station, 
and nothing in his public career appears elevated 
or original. The honours which followed h» death 
gave him an eminent place in the order of this 
work ; but it cannot be suppressed, that those 
honours were mainly attributable to political ex- 


citement, and a natural spirit of sympathy for the 
tragical circumstances under which he lost his 
Ufe. 

Descended from an ancient funily, which had 
been connected with the public service of the 
country for upwards of a century before his time, 
he was bom November 1, 17^2, at the house of his 
father, John, second Earl of Egmont, in South- 
Audley-street, London. His early years wem spent 
at Charlton, the family scat in Kent, where he 
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received the rudijmenta tif edacation, and formed 
an early nttac^ment fpr the youngest daughter of 
Sir T. Spencer Wibooi who afterwards became his 
wife. AfMr pasaiug through Harrow acboo], he 
entered hinuaelf at Trinity College, C/ambridge. 
Unwearied study f'nd coneiiicuous abilities led him 
to the highest academical honours, and jprooo«^iiig 
H. A., in VJB2, he became a member of Lincoln’s 
Inh in tbe following year. He was called to bar 
in Hilaiy Term 1786, went the midland circuit, 
and pleaded in the Court of Chancery, as well 
in the King’s Bench ; ^t his practice was ne'^ •* 
extensive, though h^ is said to have displayed 
encouraging proiuiseB of forensic excellence. The 
noiseless preferment to which ne rose must there* 
fore be ascribed, in i great measure, to political 
influence. His first ofllcial rank was counsel to 
the A4*niralty ; bis second, ooiUMel to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. He obtninea a silk gown in tbe 
thirtieth year of his age \ was hpminated Solicitor 
general in 1799, and Attorh^-general in 1802. 
This post he resigned upon the accession of Mr. 
Fox to power, in 1806, and with that event, his 
career as a lawyer may be said to terminate, and his 
course as a minister to begin. His professional places 
he o^ved to the patronage of Mr. Pitt, whose notice 
he attracted by a pamphlet written to prove that 
an impmchmeiit of tiie House of Commons does 
not abiAto by a dissolution of Parliament. 

His first introduetjon into Parliament, a circum- 
stance whidi resultcu from tbe patronage of his 
family, occurred during the year 1797- North- 
ampton was the place he sat for, and he continued 
to represent that borough, without intermission, 
until the da^ of his sudden death. Taking his seat 
on tlie ministerial benches, he avowed the prin- 
ciples of a Tory, and soon earned praise for the aid 
he gave to his party. Dispassionate in his manner, 
reasonable id his styde, and Ann in bis language, 
he gradually rose to be the adopted champion of 
the high cliurch party ; and while he vindicated 
all the estabhslied practices and d<)btrines of Pro- 
testant ascendancy, repudiated every measure by 
which liberal statesmon proposed to reconcile re- 
ligious animosities, and place all sects upon terms 
of harmonious equality. 

Such was tbe political character of Mr.Perdeval, 
when Mr. Pitt’s death placed Mr* In power. 
On that oceaaton he for the flrst time took his seat 
on the oppositum benches. So<m after, upon the 
disBolution of Mr. Fox’s ministry, in c(al6^uen(^ 
of Its attempt to omancipaie the ^man Catholics, 
Mr. Perceval made h?s appearance unex^tedlyas 
Chanpellor of tlie Exchequel, and leader of the 
Houim of Commons. The repori has been currently 
received, though never positively authenticatea, 
thkt when the differences between the Prince of 
WMes add his boiisort first broke put, Mx. Perceval 
was retained as the professional adviser of her Royal 
Highness, and in that capacity und^^k the omn- 
position of a b^lj^ intended to convince the nublic, 
not only that ffatj lady wga innocent of, the charges 
bropght agaiasi Jwwf* bpt even entitled to re- 
taliate for ^ to herself. As 

it seems is worh ef this nature was 

actually printed^ 

whether Mr. Berceval’a prefeTiMt to the Exche- 
quer, eoupleid with ^ bf Chancellor 

faced, h&^res^i it as ma 


as it became a subject of animadversion in the 
House of Commons— was procured by an engage- 
ment upon his part to abwdon his client, pd to 
suppr«>ss a publication so obnoxious. The j^int lies 
b .ri^d ^eep in the mysteries of political intrigue, 
»nd we can only proceed to describe the public 
oiirsfi u* the nc v iniste*. He took the lead »)f 
his associates and Y 4 the arduous task of counter- 
a .tmg poweriul ^parliamentary opposition, made 
c^uhly midable by a series of disagreeable enact- 
ments, and disastrous gvents. Almost the first 
nroe<^edip*^ of this administration was highly ceusu- 
le : appi'ehensive of tbe assistance which it was 
in the power of Denmark to lend to the prosperous 
cause of France, ministers despatched a British 
fleet and army to Copenhagen, seized upon the 
naval force of that peaceful ally, and conveyed it 
by superior violence to England. An enmity had 
thus been scarcely sown with the Danes, when the 
foundations of a war were laid whili the Americans, 
by an arbitrary refusal to deliver up a few sailors 
seir'Ml on ooai*d tlie Chesapeake frigate, npon^thc 
presumption of their being British subjects. Our 
'ureign '*or^extons were imditionally embatraased, 
in 1808, by a declaration of war from Spain ; and 
though Sir Artl^nr Wellesley did honour to our 
arms by the victory oj Vimeira, yet the defeat of 
GeneiiU Whitelocke at Buenos Ayres, and the fatal 
retreat of Sir John Moore’s army upon Corunna, 
threw , gloom over th»* aflairs of the country. 

Our naval exploits, too, failed to strike with tlteir 
usual splendour ; while in domestic matters, the 
parliamentary disputes concerning the droits of the 
Admiralty, the impeachment of me Duke of York, 
and a general sense of the corruption of the mi- 
nisterial majorities in the House of Commons, ex- 
cited a just and reanimated exclamation against the 
government The state of things becoming still 
more deeply involved by 'he disgrace of our WaU 
cheren expedition, the Duke of Portland, Lord 
Castlcreagh, and Mr. Canning, resigned their 
places; and the two Chancellors, Lord Eldon and 
Mr. Perceval, were left almost alone to manage the 
affairs of nation. T1 ay made several unavail- 
ing attempts to reinforce themselves by the co- 
operation of the Lords Grey and Grenville, but 
finding ’t impossible to conciliate the liberal party 
m the Parliament, remodelled tlie admmisti%tlon 
amongst fiieir former friends. 

In these changes' the post of first lord of the 
treasury was add^ to Mr. Perceval’s former ofiiee* 
No great satisfaction, however, seems to liave been 
felt by tbe country at these measures ; the Penin- 
sular war prodeeded wccessfully, although, as the 
Duke of Wollington afterwards confessed, “ the pay 
of the army was six monthsin airear, a ciroum- 
Btanoe which has never before been hem of in a 
British ,army in Europe ; ’ but the arbitrary com- 
mitment (ff Sir Francis Bnrdatt to the Tower upon 
a fhtite charge of having violated ' the privilege of 
parliament, raised an ominaus pcmular commotion, 
which was in no dej^ee abated by the contentions 
resulting from the long’s menhd derangement, and 
the revived altercations respecting tbe estabUsh- 
ment of a rej^acy. Upon these quesUons, and, 
indeed, upon all ouiers issuing out of the dienm- 
stances which have already been alluded to in this 
■ idtetch, Mr. Perceval erratically and eagerly 
vindicated tbe conduct of the govemmmit, as well 
as the principles upon which it acted. Highly as 
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that, conduct^ and thooe principleH^ howover^ were 
thought of by tiieir followers, they were regarded 
not only ae highly illiberal but corrupt by a 

lafge and influential ^y of the pH^nle, and it is not 
now to be fairly questioned that heavy mlsfort ..cs 
were entailed upon t.ne country by them Xhe 
public burtliens wci'e eno^’n.ously iiicreaseo uie 
revenue suffered from repeated defa ' ‘us, and 
the public interests and the eliararter t ..j nation 
were ueithei^ advanced nor improve’* y anv ad- 
vance in the principles of ^ood ^ 'ime» ^r 
political economy. * 

Nevertheless, Mr. Perceval’s adininist*^»Mion ap- 
peared to be onergetically founded, and spoi^dy 
change of mea»ur‘*» or men was apprehendudt 
The policy of persevering in a moat expensive 
warfare, and the propriety of resisting all domestic 
innovations, seemed to he flrmly confirmed, when 
a melancholy termination was suddenly put to his 
career, and h'" life. On the 11th of May, 1812, he 
repaired to the house of commons, and hod passed 
through the folding doors oi the lobby, when a 
pialsl was discharged against him jy a man named 
Bellingham. The ball penetrated into th'* heart*; 
he expired in a few moments ; and his murderer 
was hung at Newgate within a week. For this act, 
of which the criminality is only equalled by its 
insanity, Mr. Perceval offe]|j|M no provocation, and 
Bellingham gave the following justifleotinn. He 
had been involved i*' some mercantile difflcultieain 
Russia, which were followed up by an arbitrary 
imprisonment for the term of two years. He 
claimed, but failed to obtain redress at the hands 
of the British Ambassador, and returned hi>me, 
broken in fortune, to petition for compensation 
from his own government. He importuned various 
ministers with remonstrances, but urged no con- 
sideration upon which they felt justified in relieving 
him. He had formerly been afflicted with insamry, 
and the disease now seizing upon him again, be 
formed the outrageous resolution of revenging his 
own misfortunes by taking away the life of a fellow- 
creature. 

Much cohstemation, and a deep sympathy, were 
excited by this tragical offence ; and while the 
public concern was fully vivid, a very ' beral pr 
vision was made for the family of the fallen minister, 
and the most respectful tributes were paid b nis 


memoi^. In private life he was esteemed an af- 
fectionate and exemidary man, and when thus 
removed fhnn the sphere of polifles, all parties 
concurred in a panegyric upon his virtues, and con- 
dolence for his loss. A pension of 2000^. a year 
was granted to his widow^ another of 1000^ was 
given to his eldest son, which was to he incressrHl 
to 20002. upon the death of his mother, and 60,0002. 
were settled upon eleven younger children. A 
monument to his memory in Westminster Abbey 
was tite last subject respecting him to which the 
flouso of commons deviled its attention. It is 
placed iu one of the windoivs of the north aisle, and 
irt well designed and exccuf^d, by Sir P. West- 
inacott, R.A. ; but in the allegorical style. An 
efligy of the unfortunate iqiinistcr is introduced 
upon a mattress, with a statue of Power, indicated 
by the fasces, weeping over him, and flgures of 
Truth and Temperance, the one distinguisH^d by a 
bridle, and the other by a miri*or, erect at his feet. 
Along the back-gromid runs au animated scene in 
basso-relievo, descriptive of tlie lobby of the house 
of commons at the moment of his fall : it is 
evidently a good performance : but who can avoid 
regretting that this, wiiich is a principal, should 
here be converted into a secondary illustration ot 
the death of the subject 9 
Notwithstanding these high honours, and the 
profuse liberality of the hogse of commons to his 
family, Mr. Percevars memory hsrj not been che- 
rishea with affection by thep public, or spoken of 
with approbation by the liistoriaiih ot the events of 
the age. Ool. Napier amongst others has given a 
very mifavoumble cliaracter of him in the History 
of the*l^cninsular war. ‘‘NaiTow, harsh, factious, 
and illihet'al, ifl every thing relating to public mat- 
ters, this mairs career was one of unmixed evil. 
His bigotry taught him to oppress Ireland, but his 
Ttdigion did nut deter him from passing a law' to 
prevent the introduction of niedieities into France 
during a pestilence. He Uved by faction ; he had 
neither the wiKdom to support, nor the manliness 
to put an end U the war in the Peninsula ; and 
his crooked contemptible policy was shewn, by with 
holding what was necessary to sustain the contest, 
d.na throwing on the general the responsibility of 
failiire.” 


RJCHARD CUMBERLAND. 


Cumberland’s pedigree was conspicuous for literary 
eminence. Hiif famer, a divine remarkable for his 
classical attainments, was Bishop of Clonfert, in 
Ireland ; his grandfather, on the mother’s side, 
was Dr. Richm Bentley, the eminent scholastic 
annotator and editor ; and his great grandfather 
was Richard Cumberland, Bishop of Peterborough, 
a prelate respected for his* talents and publica- 
tions; and still more for his piety and disinterested- 
ness. 

fhe immediate subject of this sketch was an 
only son, bom at the Master’s Lodge of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Feb. 19, 1732. lie amused his 
old a|;e by recording his own memoirs, and has 
thus, m a great measure, facilitated the task of re- 


countiiig the events of his Itfo, and the fruits of his 
study. In his sixth year he was sent to the 
grammar-school of Bury St* Edmund’s. His mas- 
ter; the Rev. Arthur Kingsman, who had been a 
fellow collegian of Dr, Benidey, was a pedagogue of 
tlie old school, and once boasted *o the great critic, 
that be would make his grandson as go^ a scholar 
as Bentley himself, to which the doctor replied, that 
he had forgotten more than ever Mr. Kingsman 
knew, Cumberland was next sent to Westminster 
school, where he had Vincent Bourne, the ele- 
gant writer of Latin verse, for his usher, and Coi- 
man aiid Lloyd for his school-fellows. Tn his 
fourteenth year he became a member of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and he took a bachelor^ 
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degree with great credit ; but impaired his health 
iQtenee appUeati<m. At that period he used 
to allow UiTXiM only six houre for sleep ; to live 
almost entirely upop milk, and refresh himself 
by frequent warm baths. These habits brought 
on a fever, and he was compelled to recruit his 
strength by a visit to his family at York. From 
ttiem, however, he soon returned, and was already 
feeding his ardour with the prospect of a fellow- 
ship, when a readier path to independence was 
suggested to him. He was offered the place of 
private secretary to the of Halifax President 

of the Board of Trade j«wlio received the young 
political aspirant witir unusual consideration, pro- 
curing lodgings for him in Downing-street, and 
arranging that he should mess with the chief secre- 
tary to the board, wheh not engaged to dine fivim 
home. Notwitlistanding all this care, Cumberland 
confesss^l that he was entirely out of his element ; 
his head was filled with lowers of litei-ature, 

and he exchanged their sweets leluctantly for the 
thorny mazes of state affairs. , ThuS Duke of Kew^ 
castle was then Prime Minister, and to him Lord 
Halifax introduced his prote^. Calling at the 
Duke’s mansion in Lincoln’s Inn Fields togethe**. 
Lord Halifax was immediately invited in, and re-' 

* This noblcman*B monument ia in the north cross aisle, 
and prest nts a bust, which has been praised for the fidelity 
of the likoness, supported Ify two urchins, of whom the one, 
upholding a mirror, and treading on a mask, indicates Truth ; 
the other, offering the fhsignia of the Garter, represents 
Honour. The ledge of the pedestal is enriched with devices, 
and the following inscription 

Sacred be the Monument which here is raised by grftltude 
and resjteot, 

To perpetuate the memory of 

Gr^oROB Mohtaoub Bunk, Earl of Halifax, 

Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 

Whosw Allegiance, Integrity, and Abilities 

Alike distinguished and exalted Him in the reign of 
George IJ. and of George III. 

In the year 174^, {an early period Sf his Life) 

He raised and commanded a Regiment 

To defend his King land fountry against the alarming 
insurrectiou in ^otlaud. 

He was soon after appointed Pirst Lord of Trade and 
nantationa. 

In which Department * 

He contributed so largely to the Commerce and Splendour 
of America, 

As to be styled ** Father of the Colonies.” 

At one and the same time He filled the united great 
Offices of 

The First Lord of the Admiralty, 

Principal ^cretary of State, 
and Lord Limitenaiit & Ireland. 

He wasatUrRords appointed Lord Privy Seal; 
dn the resignation whereof he was recalled to the important 
^ Buties of 

Prhtcipal Secretary of Stdte, « 

And deceaied (in possession of the Seals) June 8th, 17tl. 

Hie worfit life was enUneni 4tnd s^fenrive, 

Jnd wwt hsijtApijlsd ^ Jfontmr wid Eetem 

Wkiek Ofsre borfie him Hving, 

And fib ImmidHm beeipwed on hU Aahet, 

Amoog inany liiitaiiepfi of hjk lihei;iil Spirit, o«ie deserves to 

. ' During his Resfdfioee in Irelphd, 

^ dhtatned the gram of an additional 4^1. per Annum for 
aU suhsequent Vipe^, ^ 

At the same time ndhi^d^clhilng emolument hintself. 

maliied for upwards of two hoursL while Cumber- 
land was left in an ante-room hy himself : — when 
his turn of admission came, Lord Halifax had 
departed, and tiie Duke, strmped to his shirt, was 
too busy washing himself to afford his new acquaint- 
ance more than a two minutes audience. 

The next political character to whom he became 
known, was Bub Doddington, afterwards Lord 
Melcombe Rtgis, whom he had an opportunity of 
meeting at his father’s Parsonage of Fulham. Of 
tl^e eccentric master of la Trappe, Cumberland has 
preserved an mtercsting* description. Nothing can 
be more curious than for the reader to turn from 
the speeches and diary of Lord Melcombe, replete 
witli keen point, and superior knowledge, and re- 
mark Cumberland’s account of the ostentation of 
his habits, the foppishness of his manners, and the 
vanities of his dress. Hqpe was a scholar, states- 
man, and a wit, who delighted every company and 
was an ornament to the parliament, and yet who 
loaded his person with a gaudy *Wardrobe of rich 
silks in the roost antiquated patterns and cuts, and 
rivalled even that pink of peers, Lord Chesterfield, 
in his fastidious care of lus person. 

While thus enjoying a life of leisure, Cumberland 
obtained a lay felJowship in his college, and became 
an aiitlior. He wrote a play on the subject of 
Caractacus; and offereif the ^ Banishment of Ciceit),’ 
a tragic poem, in five afits, to Garrick, who declined 
to represent it. It was then printed : its reception 
justified the refusal ; but nothing discouraged he 
produced St. Mark’s Eve,” a poem, from which 
he derived neitlier ivputation nor profit. The pa- 
tronage and kindness of his friends prevented him 
from feeling these failures in one respect j he was 
appointed to the place of Crown Agent for the 
province of Nova Scotia, and acquired .3000/. by 
marryitm in 1708, Elizabeth, only daughter of George 
Ridge, Esquire, of Kilmistoii, in Kent. In this lady, 
according to hie own words, he possessed one, to 
whom the virtues of her heart, and the charms of 
her person, had rendered permanently dear to him. 

The ministerial changes upon the accession of 
George 111., brought Lord Halifax to the high office 
of Viceroy of Irehind ; and Cumberland accompa- 
nied his patron to Ihe seat of govenimeut in the 
capacity of Ulster Secretary. At the same time he 
was entrusted with the care of his lordship’s pro- 
perty, which was in a very embarrassed state. The 
residence 3n Ireland, was passed under circum- 
stances highly agreeable and advantageous: lodged 
in the castle of Dublin, and moving in the first rank 
of society,* he had the satisfaction of seeing his 
father made bishop of Clonfert. His account of 
himself during this period, represents him in a 
high state of gratified excitenjent. He found that 
the proverbial stories of Irish hospitality had not 
done justice to th^people ; for he enjoyed at their 
tables a luxury of fare, and magnfficcnce of enter- 
tainment, such as he had never been Introduced to 
in England. Foremost on the roll of high livers, 
he was much surprised to discover the clergy ; 
amongst whom tlie abundance of rich meats and 
claret made some inroad upon that temperance to 
which he had been bred, in the duller temperature 
(»f England. Here, we have him sitting up with the 
printer of a newspaper, until two o\lock in the 
morning, and swallowing immense potations, with 
only one solitary strawberry to redeem sobriety, 
which mine host^s doctor us^ to recommend for 
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its eooltnff properties. At the same table was a 
man who had received his reprieve at the gallows, 
and the judge who had condemned him ; yet the 
harmony of the entertainment was neither emblt* 
tered by reflection, nor einbarrassod by contrasts 
— ^this was the golden reign of good-felloWsnip, and 
evety guest was at his caae. 

More influential honours now awaited the patron, 
and were expected by the protegd. Lord Halifax 
resigned the Vice-royalty of Ireland to be made 
Secretary of State in England; and Cumberland 
applied for the place of Under Secretary, which 
was in the premier’s gift. Bnt let no man, what- 
ever be his claims, ever ask a favour without pre- 
viously learning that it is likely to be granted.* 
When Cumberland proposed himself for the office, 
he had the mortifleation of being told, ^ that he was 
not fit for everything,” and after an unbroken ser- 
vice of eleven years, he had to return to a private 
station with a pension of 2001. a-year. Chagrined 
and discontented, he again turned his mind to lite- 
rature, and became a confirmed writer of plays. 
He^froduced the “ Summer Tale,” which lived foi; 
nine nights, and soon after the Brothera,” a 
comedy, which received sufficient favour to lay die 
foundatbns of a higher reputation. In the follow- 
ing year he brought out the most popular of his 
productions, “The West Ifldian,” in which he 
availed himself of his acquaintance with Irish life, 
to introduce a character drawn from that country. 
His expectations of this piece were far from exces- 
sive : he offered it to Garrick for a ])icture of the 
Holy Family, copied from Andrea Del Sarto, For- 
tunately the actor did not agree with the author, or 
the latter must have been a considerable loser by 
the exchange. The West Indian was played for 
eight and twenty successive nights, and besides 
WU, for the copyright, produced a considerable 
amount of profit. 

By this time bis character as an author was 
generally respected ; the University of Dublin 
complimented him with a degree of LL.D.; and he 
lived upon intimate terms with Burke, Ileynolds, 
Goldsmith, and Johnson, From associations such 
as these he was again summoned by the great. 
Lord Germain received the seals of the Colonial* 
Department, and made Cumberland Under Secre- 
tary. From this elevation he was destined to one 
yet higher in rank, but less beneficial.* In 1780 
the ministry sent him upon a diplomatic mission to 
S|)ain, with a view of detaching that power from 
France, aud thereby opening a chanuql for tlie 
termination of hostilities. To prevent suspicions 
he first proceeded to Lisbon, with tlfe avowed pur- 
\yfm of recruiting the health of a sick daughter. 
Thence he madg his way privately to Aranjuez, 
where he represents himself as having been favour- 
ably received by the king, a man*of gentle disposi- 
tion, and unpresuming dignitv. The negneiations 
were opened, and he flattered himself he had suc- 
ceeded in gaining the favour of the monarch, when 
intelligence of Lord George Gordon’s riots arrived, 
and eveiy thing was suspendedf u^n an ex^ctation 
that another revolution was at bond in England. 
Notwithstanding this interruption, he was so noticed 
by the king, and so courted by the nobility, that he 
took a large house, gave entertainments, and was 
publicly recognised as a political character. This 
delay displeased the ministry at home ; they com- 
plained that he should have returned when the 


I n^ociations at first broke off ; and to mark their 
sense of his imprudence, refused to pay his ex- 
penses. This was a severe blow. The King of 
Bpittn, who saw how innocently he had been de- 
feated, and knew how severely the misfortune 
would be visited upon him at home, had the gene- 
rosity to send him an indemnification for the ex- 
penses of his mission. This Cumberland very pro- 
]>erly declined. Upon his return to England he 
memorialised the Treasury in vain ; he addressed 
every minister, and by each of them had a deaf ear 
turned to his remonstrances ; and importuned Lord 
Nortli with calls and complaints, until the very 
servants, as he himself conlVieed, repulsed him 
with insult from the door. Such was the termina- 
tion of his political career : he hud expended upon 
it all the ready money he possessed, and was now 
compelled to part with the last acre of his patri- 
monial estate to defray the debts incurred it. 

He parted with his house in Portman-s^juare, 
and took up his residence, under circumstances 
more suitable to his diminished fortune, at Tun- 
bridge Wells. There his literary pursuits were 
again resumed ; the number of his plays multiplied 
yearly, and his reputation was farther increased 
by tlio publication of the Observer, a series of 
essays, after the manner of Steele, Addison, and 
Johnson, many of which have been censured, aud 
some well thought of. One portion of his literary 
labouss, originm in pt^int of ineril aud deservedly 
successful in application, was 4iis exemplary attack 
upon those violent prejudices which liad long been 
so vulgarly and ff>rcibly entertained against the 
whole body of Uie Jews, whom he generously vin- 
dicated in the essays of the Observer, and the 
comedy of “ The Jew,” 

At Tunbridge WcHh Cunil^orland continued to 
reside, with the exception of a few temporary visits 
to London, until the c^ose of his life ; and he loved 
the place for the influence he was allowed to possess 
over its little polity's. His patronage sufficed to 
carry the election of a master of ceremonies ; and 
being chosen the volunteers, first Mai or- com- 
mandant, and afterwards Licutcnont-colouel of their 
corps, be used to pride himself in mai’ching a 
couple of miles at their head. His life was easy, 
though not affluent, and he congratulated himself 
that he was at last placed in his element. It was 
in this condition that be met with an opportunity 
of exercising his good-nature in a striking manner, 
by forgiving the former conduct of Lord North, 
now Earl of Guilford, a nobleman who, like himself, 
overcome in politics and niined in fortune, had re- 
tired from the world, and was left, in a state of 
blindness, to meditate upon the disappointments of 
ambition, the ingratitude of politioal friends, and 
the hollowness of state honours. With him Cum- 
berland lived awhile, amusing his solitude by read- 
ing and conversation, until he was snatched away 
fixim the mortifications of this world to the ordeal 
of that other existence, which most men hope to 
find better, and few can fear to find worse. 

Aft^r this loss Cumberland went on reading and 
writing with miwearied assiduify ; but adth dimi- 
nished interest, and declining popularity. His 
“ Anecdotes of Emhient Painters in Spam,” and 
“ Memoirs of his own Life,” published in 1805, are to 
be excepted from his list of failures: they were read 
with satisihetion, and had a reputable eirculatm. 
He also undertook the editorship of a ^^liarterty 
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Review, but it soba ceased to s|mear. Of a em- 
stitution ofriftiiiany good, his heiuth was seaxcely 
ever varied by the vunssitodes of bis life. He had 
seven ehildren, fonr boys and three girls ; of the 
former^ two dira before him in the service of their 
country, and two remained in it after his death. 
He di^ in Londcm, while on a visit to a friend in 
Bedford Place, Russel Square, May, 7i 101 Ij aged 
80 years ; and was honourably intend at the met 
of Addison’s monnmeut, in we Poets’ Comer of 
Westminster Abbey. 

Few authors have contributed more to our lan- 
guage than Cumberland, whether we consider tiie 
diversity, or the number of his writings. His essays 
are interesting, and his plays am*eeable ; yet, in all 
he wrote, he may be said to nave pleased more 
than to have instructed; and to have excelled 
rather in the quantity than the quality of what he 
produot d. In the case of the Jews, he disabused 
society from old uiilVmiided prejudice, in a 
hap^y manner, fwd with the best effect. For that 
service he is entitled to commendation in every 
record of British literature.' 

A catalogue of Cumberland’s works would fill 


pages, and include almost eveiy style of composi- 
ticm. In theology he composed sennon^ and a 
book of evidences of the Christian religion in 
verse, he translated fifty of the Psalms m David ; 
wrote two heroic poems, " Calvafy,” and ‘^Retro- 
spection,” and published no less than sixteen 
volumes of pamphlets and fugitive pieces; — for the 
stage he brought forth as many as tiiree-and-thirty 
tragedies and comedies, of which the ” West In- 
dian,” the ” Fashionable Lover,” the " Wheel of 
Fortune,” and the “ Jew,” are now alone remem- 
bered he produced three novels, which were 
generally praised; and was the author of nine more 
miscellaneous works in prose, besides two or three 
controversial pamphlets. Of this stock, by far the 
larger portion was out of print before the author 
died ; but there is one particular pndae to which 
they are all entitled, such as few writers uf>on 
general subjects can be said to have deserved — 
there is not a thought hinted, por an expression 
used, throughout his numerous volumes,' at which 
modesty can ahrink, or by which morality is not 
promote 
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Granville Sharp has been deservedly honoured 
I with multiplied memorials of gratitude, as the pro- 
pagator of many principles which have greatly 
elevated the character of modem liberty. His 
family has attained distinction in the established 
Church: his father. Dr. Thomas Sharp, was a pre- 
bendary of Durham, and his ereat grandfather, 
Dr. Jt Sharp, was Archbishop of York. Granville 
was bom at Durham, during the year 1734, and 
received the mdiments of education at the gram- 
mar-school of that city. In the spring of 1750 he 
arrived in London, and, was bound apprentice to a 
linen-draper on Great Tower Hill ; but after a 
' service of three years, his master, one Halsey, 
died, and he changed his station once or twice in 
consequence of some conflicting judgments in the 
Lord Mayor’s Court upon the subject of the re- 
maining period of his apprenticeship, which was 
concluded in the factory of Bourke and Co., Irish 
merchants, in Cheapside. His first master was a 
Quaker, his second, an Independent^ the Irishmen 
were Catholics, and some other person with whom 
he lived, appeared, according to Mr. Sharp’s re- 
port, to have no ri^gion at all. This experience, 
. he was afterwards accustom^ to say, early taught 
' him to make proper distinctions between the reli- 
gious €|dmon4 of men and their actions. 

Sharp wai a controversialist even in hil boyhood; 
he oanM on disquisitions with si^lar freedom 
and iEq>irit| with the diflterent masters 

under wliom hef^fty^^ but with the domestics in 
their seveiujl In order to i^seoute 

this wor^ warfiiy : Stteceas, he read much, 

rad in the issra bdtlibA as remarkable for his 
iWningra hispfipiihfhiwpjri Thus a dispute witli 
a.j||ii4hi^bui who quoted Greek, detemiined lum to 
language: rad soqu aRer, ra alterca- 
a Jew uraeiled hhn Ih^beeoine a master 
on which tongno> otameetod with the 


interpretation of the Pentateuch, he has published 
some critical pamphlets. 

In 1757 his mother’s demise put him in possession 
of some ready money, and the interest of his fitmily 
procured him a subordinate situation in the Ord- 
nance Office. It was under circumstances humble 
as these that his attention was first directed to a 

r Bstion which ultimately struck the chains of 
very from the limbs of thousands, and wiped a 
most disgraceful uncertainty from the books of 
English law. This, too, was the noble achieve- 
ment of an individual nearly as powerless as he 
was private. Passing through the streets of Lon- 
don, Granville Sharpe was one day struck with tlie 
^miserable figure of a negro, trembling with want 
and sickness, and scarcely strong enough to beg 
for cliarity from the crowded passengers. Ckim^ 
^assionatiug an object so friendless and miserable, 
he stopped to enquiie his story, and learned that 
I he was a slave from Virginia, abandoned by the 
master wljo brought him to this country,, because 
the change of enmate had destroyed his health, 
and rendered him unequal to labour. The negro’s 
name was Somerset :<^at Mr. Sharp’s instance he 
was conveyed to Bartholomew’s Hospital ; was 
carefully attended through his siSkn^ rad upon 
his i*eeovery provided wim a decent situation. 

This favourable change made the slave again 
valuable to his master, who seiz^ upon him as his 
property, rad had him committed to prison as a 
runaway. The negro in this distress applied to 
his former benefactor, who immediately resorted 
to the TiOrd Mayor. That functionary, alter inves- 
tigating the oaHe at tlie Mansion House, dedared 
that Si^erset was free. But the master, still bent 
on his purpose, seized the slave by the collar, rad 
impudently forced him towards his ship, deohirmg 
that he would sail without delay* Mr. Sharp was 
1 ^ remiss in clahning the protection of the superior 
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eoitrts, bat encountered tbe most trying ditBeoltles 
before he sueoeeded in folly obtaining; it. The ob- 
stacles he met with seem to have strengthened ^e 
virt*iou8 determination. Diseoaniged by an opinion 
given by York and Talbot, the attorney and solioitor 
general of that period, and also by judge Blackstos^y 
his conviction of being right in ms riews was still 
BO strong, that he devoted himself closely during two 
Tears to the study of English law, in ord^ to qualify 


and unprotected negro. He proseented Somerset’s, 
master for an assault, and brought the slave by a 
writ of Habeas Corpus before the twelve judges, 
who after repeated hearing, and various sittings, 
at last solemnly and unammously declared, Feb- < 
ruary 7» 177*2, that “ the power of slavery was in 
England acknowledged by no law, and can never i 
be supported f* on the contrary, “ that as soon as 
any slave sets his foot upon British ground, he is 
free !” The intrepid perseverance and firm bene- 
volence that procured this memorable judgment, 
could not fail to excite the deepest impressions. 
Front this moment slaveiy became the unceasing 
object of Sharp’s honourable hostility, and every* 
act that could enlarge the principles of universal 
freedom, a predominant passion of his nature. With 
these feelings he published his tract, entitled " A 
Representation of the Injustidb of Slaveiy^’in 1779, 
and soon after collected a number of the deserted 
negroes, who were then begging about the purlieus 
of London, and sent them back to Africa. This led 
to the establishment of our colony at Sierra Leone. 
Two institutions of the most laudable nature, and 
important uses, resulted from tliese exertions : 
*^The Society in opposition to the Slave Trade*’ 
was founded in 17879 mid Granville Sharp being 
father of the cause, was elected Chairman of the 
Committee. Some years afterwards the African 
Instiiution was established, and Mr. Sharp was 
chosen a director. I 

These latter facts deserve notice : a paper war 
has been maintained with some virulence of late 
years, as to the respective claims of Mr. Wilber- 
force and Mr. Clarkson to be considered the fathers 
of the anti-slavery Cause. But the dates here 
given show that Mr. Sharp was the first father. 
The only rival we have ever heard of, is one set up 
by the Quakers, who boast that their body produced 
the earliest advocate that appeared to epntend for 
the abolition of this inhumaii trafiio. His name 
was Thomas Woolman, his birth-place New Jersey, 
and his trade that of a tailor. He wrote many 
pamphlets and made many journeys tb talk and 
preach on his &vourite cause, coma to England to 
propagate bis charitable views respecting^ it, and 
died at York in 1772- This was the year in which 
Sharpe first publicly mooted the question. He was 
followed by rorteus in 1783, 'by Ramsay in 1784. 
In 1786 Clarkson came into the field, and Wilber- 
force publicly in 1787 or 1788. But there is one 
man who is entitled to priority over both Clarkson 
and Wilberforce ; to coeval claim with Ramsay ; 
and whose iidlnenoe upon the mind of the growing 
generation must have been great. In 1784, William 
Cowpw published in the ‘‘Task” bis indignant 
denunciation of slavery, and his exhortation to 
abolish it, beginning— 

“ He fIndB bis fellow guilty of a skin 
Not coloured like hit own." 


Frtun this series of successful measures, it is 
neeessaiy to turn back a little for the puipose of 
staring, that at the commencement of the unfor- 
tunate contest between Great Britain and her 
American colonies, Sharp resigned his post in tlie 
Ordnance rather than be concerned even in that 
subordinate capacity, either with any men, or any 
measures, that might tend to depress the cause of 
freedom throughout the world. Existing circum- 
stances made this act no ordinary sacrifice ; for 
the expenses of his repeated suits at law, in the 
ease of Somerset, had nearly exhausted his personal 
fortune ; and almost his oq|y prospect of compe- 
tence lay in the emoluments of his office. These, 
however, he had the spirit not to admit into 
competition with his principles, and the protector 
of the helpless thus came to stand in want of 
assistance himself. For many years after this 
event, he was necessitated to live with bro- 
thers, who entertained him with cordiality and 
affection. 

In 1780, he was left a small legacy by a female 
relation; and this second beginning of independence 
was in the course of a few years augmented by the 
bequests made to him on some other deaths in his 
family. Amongst those whose loss he had to regret 
was a brother, whose business he managed for the 
widow for six years ; alter which, the concern was 
advantageously disposed of. He then took up his 
residence in the Temple, and aevoted himself, wirii- 
out afiy interruption, to a life of quiet study and 
active philanthropy. In this cnam ter he acquired 
the highest reputation ; he proved himself an able 
linguist, profoundly re^ in divinit)^, and critically 
acqiminted with the languages in which the different 
portions of the Scripture were originally written. 
Uis wav of living in other respite may be judged 
of bjr the representzition of his friends, who state, 
that in his actions severely moral, and in his habits 
strictly temperate, ho was sprightly ih conversa- 
tion, exquisitely fond of music, and much attached 
to polite society. 

Notwithstanding these various merits, a narrow 
line of conduct remains to be noticed, by which, in 
tlie opinion of many, Hr. Sbi^ has somewhat 
blemished the generU complexion of a life others 
wise pure. It is painful to have to add, that w 

f oocf a man is obnoxious to the charge of bigotry, 
ie was a warm friend 6f Bible Societies, and in 
advocating them, occarionally betrayed a want of 
that universal toleration in religious matters, which 
he so ardently strove to extend to all civil concerns. 
A p&nod arrived, at which he gave a decided proof 
of weakness in thib respect^ evincing unfortunately, 
that liberal and jusf as he would be to suffering 
humanity, he would set off against the indulgence 
no light severity ih reatraining the mind and con- 
science. When the absurd cry of No Popery re- 
vived a tumult of old alarms and wrongs in the 
year 1813, Mr. Sharp lost sight of his generouty, 
and headed that worst of all factions, a religious 
fection, becoming, on Jul^ 7* chairman of the Pro- 
testant Union. Certain tt is, that education and 
connexions closely associated him with the theolo- 


lut support of them did not involve as a necessary 
or becoming consequence, a vindictive opposition 
to all who held different opinions, nor would it 
have detracted from the sincerity of his belief, or 
I the zeal of his devotion, had he shunned intimate 
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contact mth men^ who howevci* they may have 
profeac^' exclusion onW) yet really fell nothing 
^ort in the tnaxima they promulgated and the 
ends they idtned at^ of the injuries of pereeeutioQ. 
Oiarity, the gentle handmaid of toleration, is the 
first and most graceful companion of Christianity ; 
and no relig^ii^ however benevolent in other ore- 
tensionsi can deserve our confidence or love if defi- 
cient of that virtue. A man ia anewei^le to the 
laws of society for his actions; but for his conscien- 
tious opinions, he is only responsible to that Being, 
which moulding his powers as to Him seemed best, 
has left the mind of ^is creiitures perfectly free. 
Akin with anti-Catholic prejudice, and his wish to 
deprive the followers of that faith of a proper 
share in the blessings of a constitution, which they 
were the first to found, and have always been fore- 
most to defend, was a strange notion he enter- 
tained, that all the evil of life was immediately the 
result of an agency, wdiieh the devil maintained 
amongst mankind. Superadded to this infiituaiion 
was a conviction drawn from a heated explanation 
of the Scriptures, that the n^lehnium was about to 
be consummated, without intervention or delay. 
But these exceptions from a character of general 
humanity and unadulterated integrity, are more 
to be regretted than censured : the inconstant 
incidents of human existence, have over aud over 
again made it palpably evident, that neitlier.sense 
nor learning, strength of mind, nor goodness of 
heart, will at all times secure us from the excesses 
of buraing zeal, or the delusious of an excited ima- 
gination. 

The termination of the life of a i good roan now 
drew on, and he completed his career with amiable 
resignation and equanimity. The decay of his 
strength had been gradual and without suffering, 
and he died without a struggle or a sigh, at Fulham, 
where a n^odest tablet in the north side of the 
church attests the place of his grave. The Corpora- 
tion of London have placed his bust in the Court of 
Common Council, aud tl^ African Institution erected 
a tablet, with a bust in profile, to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey, of which the execution was 
entrusted to Ohantrey, and the composition of the 
fpllowing epitaph to William Smith, Esq., the 
member for Norwich : — 

Sacred to the Memory of 
ORANVll.L«.SB4fiP, 
nmtii son of Dr.' Thomas Sharp, 
Prebendary of the Cathedrals and. Collegiate 
Churches of York 
Durham and Southwell, 

And grandson of Dr. John Sharp, Archbishop of 
York, • 

'.Bom and educated in the bosom of the Church of 
. Englan^ 

He ever eheririied for her institutions tSie most 
enriiaken rogiard, 

wl41e hk whole soul was in harmony with tiie 
aacred strain— 


I ^ Glory to Gud in the highest, on earth peace and 
good will towards men 

On which his life presented one beautiful comment 
of glowing piety and unwearied beneficence. 
Freed by competence from the necessity, and by 
content from the desire, ‘of lucrative occupation. 
He was incessant in his labours to improve the 
condition of mankind. 

Founding public happiness on public virtue. 

He aimed to rescue his native country from the 
• guilt and iiiconststency 

of employing the ardi of Freedom to rivet the 
fetters of Bondage, and establish for the Negro 
race in the person of Somerset, the long-disputed 
rights of human nature. 

Having in this glorious cause triumphed over the 
combined resistance 
of Interest, Prejudice, and Pride, 

He took his post among the foremost of the 
honourable b^d associated to deliver Africa 
from the rapacity of Europe, 

By the abolition of the Slave Tiade. 

Nor was Death permitted to interrupt his cateer 
^ of usefulness, till he had witnessed that act of 
the British Parliament by which the Abolition 
was decreed. 

In his private relations he was equally exomplaxy : 
and having exhibited through life a model of 
disinterested virt.ue, 

be resigned his pious breath into the hands of 
bis Creator, 

in the exercise of charity, faith, and hope, 

On the sixth “day of July, A. D. mdcccxui. in the 
Seventy-eighth year of his Age. 
READER I 

If. 

on perusing this tribute to a private individual, 
Thou shouldest be disposed to suspect it as partial, 
or to censure it as diffuse, 
know that it is not panegyric, but history. 
Erected by the African Institution of London, A.D. 

MDCCCXVI. 

Mr. Sharp’s numerous publications afford the 
strongest evidence of the canicst benevolence, the 
active utility, and the diversified talents and studies 
by which his life was distinguislied. He was the 
author of an " English Grammar,” an ** Introduc- 
tion to Mqsic,” a “plan of Parliamentary Reform,” 
an “ Alphabet for Pwreigners,” a “ Declaration of 
the People’s natural Eight to a share in the Legis- 
lature, wh^ch is the fundamental principle of the 
British cemstitution of State,” 177fi* ** Remarks on 
the uses of tfae^definite article in the Grqek of the 
New Testament, oonfiiining many new proofs of 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ f* “ |tomar]m on the 
G8th Psalm, addressed to the consideration of the 
House of Israel” ^Remarks on several very Im- 
portajit Prophecies,” in five parts, 17fi8—73, a 
“ Remnesentation of the Injustice of Tolerating 
Slavery,” 1769. 
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JAMES 

There is a simple tablet well designed in the 
Poets* Comer, to the memory of James Wyatt, the 
architect. It is thus inscril^ed. 

Sacred to the memory i 

Of James Wyatt, Esq. 

Who, 

Having devoted many years 6f his youth 
To the study of the pure Models of Antiquity abroad, 
waa, 

At the early age of twenty-two, 

Transcendently distinguished in his Profession 
As an Architect in this Country ; 

And having sustained the dignity of that Profession 
Fop forty-five years. 

During the principal part of which he held the 
^ offices of 

Architect of this Church, 

And Surveyor General of his Majesty’s Works, 
Dcparted^his life the 4th day of September 1813. 
In private life he was remarkable for his meek, 
unassuming and disiutei'effted disposition. 

His professional ability was the combined result 
Of superior genius, science, and energy. 

James Wyatt, the first of a family, which, since 
he became distinguished, has contributed not a few 
members to the profession of the fine arts, was born 
(ff a respectable family at Burton in Staffiordshire. 
His education up to nis fourteenth year seems to 
have been a common one. At that age, however, some 
rude architectural models he produced, determined 
his family to rear him to that profession, and being 
fortunate enough to get him intmduced to the 
family of Lord Bagot, when about to proceed as 
ambassador to Italy, he was received into the suite 
of that nobleman. At Rome, we are told, as a proof 
of the zeal and attention he paid to his improvement. 


CHARLES 

• 

In the north aisle, immediately undor the monu- 
ment of Dr. Bldw, is a marble tablet with Uie fol- 
lowing inscription, written by his dau^ter, the 
celebrated Madame D’Arblay, but pot a worthy 
specimen of her literary talents 

Sacred to the Memory of 
Charles Burney, Mus. Doa F.R.S. 

Who, full of years and full of virtues, 

The pride of his family, and the delight of society, 
The unrivalled chief, and scientific 
Historian 
of his tmieful art ; 

Beloved, revered, and xb^tted, 

Breathed in Chelsea College hik last sigh ; 
Leaving to posteritpr a fame unblemished ! 
Rrised on the noble basis of intellectual attrinments, 
High principles, and pure benevolence. 

Goimness with gaiety, talents with taste, 

Were of his gifted mind tlie blended attributes ; 


WYATT. 

that he measured the whole of the dome of St. 
Peter’s, lying on his back on a ladder slung hori- 
zontally, without cradle or handrail, at a li^ght of 
300 feet from the mund. He spent altogether 
six years in Italy, a^uring two of which he placed 
himself under Viscentint at Venice. On his return 
home he settled in London, ^h^re the first work of 
magnitude entnistcd to him was the rebuiiuing of 
* the Opera House, after whicii orders poured in so 
thickly upon him, that though olTercd a carte blanche 
by the empress of Russia to establish himself at 
St. Petersburg, he wisely determined to devote his 
labours to his own country, in which be soon fflaced 
himself at the head of his profession. Besides the 
office of Surve^r-gcncral, a compliment was paid 
to him by the Royal Academy, which evinced in a 
, gratifying manner the sense entertained of his 
talents, by his brother artists. A dispute amongst 
the Academicians having induced Mr. West to 
resign the Chair, Mr. Wyatt was unanimously elect- 
ed in his stead, but upon the reconciliation of the 
disputants withdrew from the office, which was again 
given to Mr. West. The priacip^ buildings con- 
structed by Mr, Wyatt, were, Mr. Beckford’s cele- 
brated but unfortunate FonthiH Abbey, which fell 
down, Cashiobury, Hanworth Church, Doddington 
and Ashbridge H^ls. 

It has been rAnarked as somewliat singular, that 
though educated in the Homan school of architec- 
ture, the works by wbicb he acquired hisi'eputation 
arc Gothic. In his own time these were highly 
thought of, at present tbe general opinion of their 
merit is not so favourable. His death was sudden 
and violent. The carriage in which he was travel- 
ling to town was overturned on the road, near 
Marlborough ; and in the fall ho suffered a concus- 
sion of the brain, which killed him instantaneously. 


BURNEY. 

While the genial hilarity of his airv spirits 
Animated or softened every earthly toil ; 

And a conscience without reproach 
prepared, 

In the whole tehour of his mortal life, 
Through the mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
His soul for Heaven. 

The Bchelar and musician thus warmly com- 
mended was born at Shrewsbury in 1726. After 
receiving the rudiments of a literary location at 
Uie grammar school of his native town, he was 
removed to Chester, where he made good progress 
in the study of the higher branches of knowledge. 
An early inclination for music had induced his 
lialfobrotber James to give him some leshons in the 
art while at Shrewsbury, and as the growth of 
his years ripened tliis propensity, he was placed 
under Baker of Chester, who was one of Dr. Blow’s 
pupils. In 1741 ho returned home to his family, 
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and pmed three uoprofitable ywa, anxious to ad- 
* vanee hiniself in hia profession^ but wholly deprived 
of any opportunity of pmetiee. At length he had 
the fortune to meet with Dr. Ame, who was so 
well pleased with his appearance, tliat he received 
him as an apprentice for three years. Thus re* 
moved to l,ionOuii, his talents soon attracted both 
notice and mferment. In 1749 he was elected 
organist to St Dionis Baokchurch, in Fenchurch- 
street, at an annual salary of 90?., and was engaged, 
paring the same year, to preside at the organ 
during a series of concerts petfurmed at the King’s 
Anns Tavern, in Cosuhill. More valuable occu- 
pation was soon after offered to him : he composed 
for Drury Lane theatre, the music in the dramas of < 
* Robin Hood,* by Moses Mendez; < Alfred,* bv 
Mallet ; and the pantomime of ‘ Queen Mab,’ which 
continued to be played every season for thirty years. 
Thesn were the labours of twelve months, at the 
close of which his health was^^so much injured, that 
a rapid consumption was apprehended, and he was 
obliged to leave the metropolis for tlie benefit of 
relaxation and air. 

Retiring therefore to Lyme Regis, in Norfolk, 
he was chosen organist to the parish church, with 
a salary of one hundred pounds a year. Here he 
continued for nine years ; and in that period formed 
the desim of compiling a general history of music. 
Emdingms health rg-estafalished in 1760, hegladly 
returns to the metropolis with a large youngfamily, 
and pursued hia piipiessiou with increased emolu- 
ment and reputation. His eldest daughter, at this 
time about eight yean old, obtained considerable 
notice In the musical world, by hisr superior per- 
iormance on the harpsichord ; and he maintained 
hifi own popular character by the composition of 
several concertos, which were deservedly admired. | 
In the winter of 1766 he brought out, at Drury 
Lane, * The Cunning Man,* a translation of Rous- 
seau’s, ‘ Devin du Village,’ which bad amused hb 
retirement at Lyme ; it was a free, playful, and 
engaging version, but it had no success. After a 
lapse of three years, be was made a doctor in music 
^ by the Univ* rsity of Oxford, on which occasion he 
produced an exercise in the musical school, con- 
sisting of an anthem of great length, with aii over- 
ture, airs, recitative, and chorusses. Thi^ per- 
formance, equally elaborate ^id meritorious, at- 
tMted considerable approbation, and secured the 
distinetton of maiiy rehearsals at the music meetings 
of the university, under the direction of the memo- 
rable Emanuel Bach. In the following year he 
travelled through France and Italy, as well with a 
view of improvement, as to epllect materials for his 
yet'vndnished History of Mipae, a project which he 
. never once permitted to sleep in his memory, from 
the mommjt at which he first conceived it 
The result *of this journey was the pubUcatiem, in 
I77I9 of his * Musical Tour, or the preset State of 
Music in Fiwiice and Italy.* The work was well 
received, and dieemed so g^d a model fin* all com- 
piling travellerit, that Dr. Johnson professed to 
adopt the plan pf ft ht his iftocount of the Hebrides : 
speakipg of his cM hooh^! the lexicographer ob^ 
aerved^^^I had tfiat etever dog, Burney’s Tour 
in my eye.** In he traveled through the 
NetherUm^ iSermany, am} Holknd, and in the 
cciimeof the neict yeir printed the particulars of 
, ^ excimdon in 4^ voiumee Bvow ,lt was idso 

derlug^oepw year that he waselected 


a fellow of the Royal Society. In 1776 appeared 
the first volume in 4ta, of his ^ General History of 
Music.* The remaining volumes were published at 
irregular periods, so tlipt the four, of which it now 
consist^ were not completed until the year 1769; 
For this work the name of Dr. Burney is chiefly to 
be commemorated : alike remarkable for industry, 
variety, and judgment, it supplied the only source of 
eritical information which the general reader could 
approach, upon one of the most interesting arts, and 
,]ts professors, and immediately acquired a favour- 
ble character. * 

In 1776, at the desire of Sir John Pringle, he 
drew up, for the Philosophical Transactions, an ac- 
count of Little Crotch, the infant musician, who has 
since been honoured with the Professorship of 
Music in the University of Oxford, and was con- 
sidered the most learned composer of his day. 

The grand musical festival which took place in 
commemoration of Handel, during the year 1785, 
at Westminster Abbey, was considered deserving 
of a particular description, and the Historian of 
Music was fixed upon as the most competentV’irson 
to draw up a notice of it*^. A splendid volume in 
4to. was accordingly produced by Dr. Burney 
within the year. He gave the profits to the Musical 
Fund, and was considered, in the life of Handel, to 
have written the ^est specimen of a musical 
memoir then extant in English. In 1796, he pub- 
lished an account of the life of Metastasio, in 3 vols. 
8vo.— a work which has been censured, as destitute 
of that critical arrangement and knowledge of the 
subject which characterised his former publications. 

I Dr. Buiney is also named as the Uuthor of an 
< Essay towards the History of Comets,’ and a 
* Plan of a Public Music School.* 

To the musical compositions by Dr. Burney, 
already noticed, there remain to be added a copious 
catalogue of Sonatas for two violins and a bass, in 
two parts ; six comet pieces, with an introduction 
and fugues for .the organ ; a canzonet and songs ; 
six duets for two German flutes ; six concertos for 
the violin, Ac. in eight parts ; two sonatas for a 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, in two parts ; 
and six lessons for the harpsichord, &c. Ac. 

For many years Dr. Burney resided in the house 
once occupied by Newton, in St. Martin’s-street, 
Leicester-square, but during the last twenty-five 
years of Jiis life, he dwelt at the chambers appro- 
priated to the organist of Chelsea College, — a situa- 
tion to which he was appointed at the special 
instigation of his majesty George TIL Here he 
spent the* close of his life in easy eircamstanees, 
until death terminated his career, at the full age 
of 86 years. His remailis were deposited in the 
burial ground belonging to the estoblishment. 

* Among the maiiy talented men Miociated together upon 
tbia elgnel occeaion, was Edmund Ayrton, Mut. Doc. who 
was interred in the cloisters. He whs bm at Rlpon in 
Yorkshire, and has been much commended Cor his composi- 
tions of cathedral music. He was a gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal, and a Vicar Chore] of St Paul*s Cathedral, and 
Westminster Abbey. During the year 1784 he took his degree 
as Doctor of Mvslo, in the University of Cambridge, eom- 
poslng, M hia exercise, a grand anthem Ibr a fall orchestra, 
which was highly praised, and afterwards perfermed with 
an enlarged band at the general tbanksgivlag Celebrated in 
St, Paul’s, for the peace of 1784. At the commemoration of 
Handel, he oflloiat^ ai a director, and died honourably le- 
gilded In 1808. ^ 
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Dr. Barney is chiefly to be considered for the 
variety of hie labours^ and rather to praised as 
an auUior than a musician. Ilis lite^nuy works are 
still read an^ quoted, but his musical compositions 
seem to have been forgotten. As a schohu*, he was 
well acquainted with the classics, and the polite lan- 
guages of modem Europe. Personally acquainted 
with the distinguished characters who flourished 
during his life-time, he possessed a fund of anec- 
dote, which made his conversation as interesting at 
I the table, as his lucubratioqis were engaging in the* 
closet. In private life he appeared with corre- 
sponding excellence : exemplify as a husband, a 
father, and a friend, spirited and easy in his man- 
ners, he combined, according to his biographer, 
** all the graces, without the formality of the Ches • 
tcrfleld politeness, and led a* life of utility to others, 
with honour and happiness to himself.’* 

Dr. Burney was twice married, and had eight 
children, of whom four are deserving of particular 
record, for the superior abilities they inherited 
fntm ]|im. It has already been observed how his 
eld^t daughter was celebrated for extraordinary, 
attainments in music ; the second, married to 
Moiisiqpr d’Arblay, is the authoress of “ Evelina,” 
and tliose* memoirs which appear likely to rival the 
popularity of Boswell’s Life^of her great friend 
Johnson.*^ His eldest son, James, entered the navy, I 
sailed round the world with Captain Cook ; edited I 
tw<> voyages by that memorable circumnavigator ; 
published some judicious tracts upon tlie best 
means of a national defence against invasion ; and 
died an Admiral in 1821. His second son, the 
Reverend Charles Burney, LL.D., has a monument 
in the south aisle of the choir, and is therefore 
entitled to some further notice here. 

Born December 6, 17879 during his father’s resi- 
dence at Lyme, Dr. Charles Buriiey was admitted 
on the foundation of the Charter-house school, in 
Februai'y, 1708. Removing in due course to Caius 
College, Cambridge, he distii^ished himself bv 
patient study and a deep familiarity with the Greek 
classics. At this university, however, he made no 
graat stay, but proceeded to King’s College, Aber- 
deen, where he took his degree of A. M. in 1781. 
During the ensuing year he became assistant at an 
academy near Highgate, and soon after under 
master at a school kept by Dr. Rose, a translator 
of Sallust, at Chiswick, His introduction to the 
latter gentleman was efrected*by the friendship of 
Dr. Dunbar, the Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Aberdeen, and he married Miss Rose in 1783. Her 
father was one of the oldest contributors to the 
Monthly Review, and Burim now became a critic 
ill the same misoellany. His first pa^rs were on 
the Monostrophiea of Mr. afterwards Bishop Hunt- 
ingford : they attracted immediate attention, and 
thus he continued to write equally to tlie advwtage 
of the publication, and the improvement of his own 
reputation. 

In June, 1783, he opened a School on his own 
account at Fairlawn House, Hammersmith, whence, 
after a lapse of seveit years, he removed to Green- 
wich, where he flourished until bis death. He 
received the degree of LL.D. from the universities 
of Glasgow aud Aberdeen, in I7d2» and entered into 
holy orders during the year 1807. His first pre- 
ferment in the Church took plaee in 1811, when he 
was nominated to the vicara^ of Heme Hill, and 
appointed Chaplain to his k&jesty. In fhe course 
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of the following year, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury presented him to the affluent rectory of St. 
Panl’s, Deptford, and gave him a mandate for the 
honour of Doctor of Diviiiitv, He afterwards re- 
ceived a prebend in the Cathedral of Lincoln, and 
was inducted to the rectory of Gliffe, in the county 
of Surrey. To this series of appointments are to be 
added those of Professor of Ancient Literature in 
the Royal Academy, and Honorary Librarian to 
the Royal Institution. 

Dr. Burney’s ecclesiastical distinctions were not 
conferred upon him until the vigour of his consti- 
tution was nearly worn out*: — he began to feel a 
glow but certain decline of strength soon after his 
retirement to Deptford. On the morniiq|r of Christ- 
mas day, 1817, he was struck wjth apoplexy as be was 
preparing for the pulpit, and expired ^tor a struggle 
of ttiree days. lie was buried at Deptford, where 
the inhabitants subscribed for a monument^hich 
was executed by Goblet, and inscribed by Arch- 
deacon Thomas. 

In literature, Dr. Burney held a hi^h rank as a 
critic aud a scholar. Of the publications by which 
he acquired his reputation, the following are the 
principal — An Appendix to Scapula’s Greek Lexi- 
con, from the manuscripts of Dr. Askew; an edition 
of the Choral Odes of iEschylus; Philemon’s Greek 
Lexicon; Remarks on the Greek Verses of Milton; 
an Abridgment of Pearson*# Exposition of the 
Creeds Sermons, and a small impregaion of Latin 
Epistles by Dr. Bentley, and same others. He was 
celebrated for the judgment he displayed in the 
collection of a librai^, which was purchased after 
bis death by Fiirliament, and is now in the British 
Museum : it cousisted of 14,000 volumes, richly 
bound, and arranged upon the plan of beginning 
with the earliest copies, and carrying each author 
down to the last edition of his works. Among the 
more conspicuous treasures of tliis selection, were 
the Townly Homer, valued at so high a price as a 
thousand pounds ; and the Codex Crip^^iaDus of 
the Greek uratorSv Many of bis clasries were ad- 


was equally admirable as a man and a scholar. 
Sndnd and hospitable, witty, and yet good-natured; 
be is described as one courted by those above him, 
loved by those beneath him, and immeasurably 
prized by his equals. His monument in the north 
aisle, consists of a good bust surmounting a pedestal 
tablet of marble by S. Gahagan, on which appears 
this Latin epitaph - 

^ 

Gabolo. Bvbmeio. LL.D. S.T.P. A.S. Et. R.S. 

* Sodali 

Greecarum. Littorarum. Et Latiiiarum. Frufessori 
In. Regia. Academia. Lendinensi 
Georgio. TertU). Britanniarum. Regi. A. Saeris 
Ecclesise. Lincolniensis. Pnebendario 
Cliffiae. Et. Eedesise. D. Pauli. DeptfordiensiB 
In Agio. Cantiano. Recturi 
Sobdee. Grenovioensis. Per. xviii. Aunos. Magistro 
<4ai. Vixit. Annos. lx. Dies. xxiv. 

Deoessit. (^into. Cal. Janusr. Anno. Sacro 
cio io ecc xviii. 

Et. Deptfordiee. Sepnltus, Est 


to them by Bentley, Markland, and H. Stephens. 

It is interesting to be able to add that Dr. Bumev 
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Diseipali. £|ii8. Hoe, Moonmentum. Pecimia 
O^brta. PoflUdinnt 
Ineraat lit. Hoe. Tiro 
Plntitn^. £t. Reoonditee. Littera 
Jodieium. Artis. Critieee. Prsseeptis 
Still. Que. Freaueyiteima. Exercitatione. Ltmatum 
Et, In. Nodis. Rei. Metricse. Solvendis 
Eximia. Qutedam. Sollertia 
In. Libris. Quos. Latine. Aut. Anglice. Conacrii>8it 
Lucidus. Erat. Sententianim. Ordo 
Et. Sine. Fuco. Nitor. Verborum 
Sernionem. ]^‘us. Ad. Magnam 
Et. Ingenii. |:t.*1)octrinffi. Opinionem 
Commendabant 

Motus. Animi. Ad. Excogitandnm. Celeres 
Vox. Plena. Et Ganora 
Acies. Oeulcinnn. Aoerrima. Ilia. Qnidem 
Sed. Hilaritate. Totins. Vnltus. Suaviter. Temperata 
Elf Argiitieo. Jueundi^rtno. Lepore. Conditse 
Quum. Juvenes. Ad. Polliioiw. Humanitatem 
Informat^ 

Accuratius. Quoddam. Et ExqnisitiuB. Docendi 
Genus. AdhibelMt 

Et In. Mentibus. Eorum. Ad. Omne. Officii 
Munus. Instruendis 

Personam. Magistri. Sumina. Fide. Et Dignitate 
Tuebatur 

Hasce, Ad. Laudes. Acoesserunt 
Singularis. Yitees Atque. Naturee. Coraitae 
Qiue. Optimi. Cujusque. Benevidentiam. Coneiliabat 
Et Disoipulos. a 4 Amorem. Et. Reverentiam 
Preeeptoria Sui 
Miridce. Alliciebat 

Assiduom. Et. Yehemens. Studiun^ In. Promendia 
Consiliis 

Quae. Ludimagistris. Indigentibus. Aut Senio 
Confectis 

Solatinqu. Ac. Peidiigium. Prmbere. Possent 
Et Digna. Homine. Perfectc. Erudito. Dillgentia 
In. Compiuranda. Bibliotheca 
Qnm. Libris. Aliia Mani^ Scriptis 
Atiis* E. Prelo. Emiasis 
Ita. Omata. Fuit 

Ut Post Mortem. Possessorls. Luctuoaam 
Emeretor. Sumtu. Publico 
Et Jussu. Anglici. Parlamenti 
In. Britannico. Museo. Collocaretur * 
Maxune, Autem. In. Bunteio. Elueebant 
Yolimias. In. Anglicam. Ecclcilam. Propensissima 
Spcs. iEtenoss. Salutis. Pie. In. Christo. Posita 
Et Cottsuetudo. Pure. Atqne. Gsate 
Yexterandl 0eum. 

A. f k 

To CffAELBS Bobney, LL.B, S.T.P. A.S. and R.S.S. 
Professor of the Greek and I^itin languages 
In the Ro^ Academy of London, 


Chaplain to George the Third, King of Britain, 
Prebendary of Lincoln Cathedral, 

Rector of Cliff, and the Church of St Paul, at 
Deptford, 

111 the County of Kent, 

Master of Greenwich School during xYiii yean, 
Who lived lx years and xxiv days, 

Died on the fifth kalend of January, in the holy 
year cto io coc xviii. 

And was buried at Deptford, 

' His scholars subscribed for this monument 
Innate in this man 
Was varied and profound emdition, 

A jud^ent polished by the rules of criticism, 
And the constant exercise of a good style, 

And an exquisite skill 
In solving the intricacies of metre : 

In his works, whether written in Latin or in English, 
The flow of his sentences was lucid ; 

And a choice of words, elegant without being 
enervated, 

Recommended his language ^ 

To a high character for genius and learning! 
His mind was quick in perception, 

His voice full and musical. 

His eye piercing in the extreme, 

But softly tempered by the sprightliness of his 
whole countenance 

And the pleasantest graces of latent wit. 
When imparting to his pujpils the higher polish of 
education, 

He exhibited a talent for instruction the most 
precise and exquisite, 

And in forming their minds to every call of duty, 
Protected the character of the Master with the 
greatest truth and dignity. 

To the matter of these praises was added 
A singular gentleness of manners and disposition, 
Which conciliated the kindness of all the good, 
And in a wonderful manner allured 
The scholar to love and reverence his preceptor. 
In advancing an Institution 
Which afforded comfort and a refuge 
To poor and aged schoolmasters, 

His zeal was sedulous and ardent. 

His diligence was worthy a man thoroughly learned. 
In collecting a libraiy. 

So rich in manuscripts 
And published works, 

That after the mofftuful death of the Possessor, 
It was bought at the public cost. 

And placed in the British Museum, 

By order of the English Parliament. 

But ymsirt slfone most brightly in Burney, was 
An intense affection^ir thf Church of England, 
A hope of salvation pioui^y foufided in Christ, 
And a habit chaste and sincere, 

Of venerating God. 



DEAN VINCENT. 


WitUAH ViHcmii, of Wertunlnster, is grate- 
folly remmbor^d for the leil and effect with which 
he aeoflt^teh^ 

lestoratknsl of in and in 

Hewasa 

'.'I 


citizen of London, and bom November 2 , 177fl| hi 
Liam street ward, of which his father, a merchant in 
the Portuguese trade, was for many years deputy. 
The earthquake at Lisbon, by Iheoommereial foilures 
it oeeasim^, impoverished him, but one of his sons 
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started in the eame bnsiueas, that a packer^ 
prospered in it, and waa able to aaiust Wtllfam, who, 
being elected in 1757 from Weatminater Schopl^ 
which he was a king’s scholar, on the^fbundation, to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, proceeded M.A. in due 
course, and obtained a iellowaliip, Rettiming to 
Westminster he became an usher, ondooatinned in 
that post until 177 1 > when, upon the resignation 
of Dr. Pearson Lloyd, he was appointed second 
master. In the same year he was nominated a 
Chaplain in ordinary to the king, and took his D.D. 
degree. In 1778 the Dean Aid Chapter gave him 
Ilia first preferment in the Church, the vicarage of 
Loiigdon, in Worcestershire, which he resign^ in 
six months, upon being collated by the Archbishop 
oi Canterbury to the rectory of All-hallows, Thames- 
street. In 1784, he was appointed Sub-almoner to 
the king, and in 1788 head master of the school. 
In 1801 he became, at the instance of Mr. Pitt, a 
Prebendary, and D^n in 1802. For tltis gradual 
rise to distinction and wealth in his vocation as a 
teacher and a clergyman, it is satisfactory to add, 
tlmtMDt*. Vincent stood indebted to his high cha- 
racter, and his learned acquirements in the classics, 
I history, and theology. In 1793 he published a 
I 4to pamphlet in Latin, on an obscure passage in 
I Livy, entitled De Legione Manliana Qumstio, ex 
I Livio <lesumpta.” During th^ two next years he 
I ]in)duced ^^Tlie origination of the Greek verb, an 
I iiypothesis,” and “ the Greek verb analysed, an 
I hypothesis.” In 1797, appeared his more laborious 
work, *‘The commentary on the voya^ of Nearchus,” 

' which was followed by the ** Peri^us of the Ery- 
tlinean Sea,” in two parts. These works gave Dr. 

! V incent a high reputation amongst the learned, both 
in England and upon the Continent, but they added 
; little to his popularity. This result, however, was 
; attained by his defence of ppblic education, whidi, 

I though hastily written, to controvert the opinions 
i of Dr. Rennell, Master of the Temple, and Dr. 
i U’Bciriio, Bishop of Meath, ran through three edi- 
tions in a short period, and proved the only one of 
I his works by which he made money. His firm and 
I libera] conduct in directing the restoration of the 
j roof of the lantern, accidentally destroyed by fire 
i in 1803, and in recommending and forwarding the 


repairs authorised by a committee of the bouse 
of eommons, attracted and deserved eonsiderable 
piaise. 

He was buried in St. Benedict’s Chapel, and has 
a pyramidfd tablet between the monuments of Drs. 
Busby and South, with the following inscription. 

Hio requiescit 
Quod mortale est 
* Guliblmi Vincent, 

Qui Puer 

Sub domus hujusce penetralibuB 
Enutritus, 

Mox • 

* Post studia academica oonfecta, 

Unde abiit, revgrsus, 

Atque ex imo prmeeptorum grsdu 
Summam adeptus, 

Decanatu tandem hujusce ecclense ^ 
(Quam unice dilexit) 

Decoratus est. 

Qualis fuerit vita, studiis, et moribus 
^ Lapis sepulchralis, taceat, 

Ortus ex honesta stirpe Vinceiitiomm 
De Sbepy in agro Leicestriensi, natus 
Loiidini Novi» secundo 1739. Denatus 
Decemb^ 21mo 1815. 

• Here restse 

9 All that is m(»rtal of 
William Vincent, 

Who having, when a boy, been reared 
In the Cloisters of tliis College, 

Returned to them 

Upon the completion of his academic course, 
And having risen from the ofhee of usher, 

To be Hesd Master, 

Was at length honoured with the Deanery of this 
Church, 

The sole object of his affection. 

What his life, studies, and moral character were, 
This sepulehrai stone should not express. 

He was descended fepm the reputable family 
Of Vincent of Shepy, in Leicestershire, 

Was Bum in London, November 2, 17^. 
Died, December 21, 1815. 
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Genius has been hereditary for successive genera- 
tions in the familv of the Sheridans. The Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Sheridan, the friend of Dean Swift, is 
comxnemorated by the first men his time as a 
classical master of high repute and deep learning; 
as being singularly ill-starred, but eminently good- 
huniou^ ; a fiddler and a wit, who kept his pen 
and violin incessantly in motion. He translated the 
Satires of Persius, and the Philoctetes of Sophoelea 
After conducting bis school for some time with 
great success, he sold his iuterest in it for 4092. 
which he spoh spent ; exchanged his living, was 
cheated, and at last died, a| he had lived, totally 
camless of monied matters, and heavily embarrassed. 
His son Thomas added much to the litenuy cha- 
racter of tlie family, but little or nothing to its 


stock of prudence, wealth, or economy. He was 
educated at Westminster ^bool, and preferred by 
the honest dint of talent to a king’s scholarship ; 
but unable to retain the place from want of the 
moderate sum of 142. for feei^ he was obliged to 
forego the chances of preferment, and return to 
Irelwd. There, however, he succeeded in gradu- 
ating at Trinity College, Dublin, and as the -Mdiest 
means of distinction and emolument within his 
contracted reach, ad<q)ted the stage for a profes- 
sion. The influence of his fellow-students pushed 
him i nto public favour, which his own assiduity 
retained. He became, in quick succession, the 
principal performer, manager, and proprietor of 
the Dublin Theatre ; and held his office for eighi 
years, with considerable personal and ptqmlar s4- 
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vitntage^ nittit * polSHcal femmt his 

fatm8S,aild drove bun from the coontry. He brought 
forwaH hfUler’e ^nslatioii of Voltaire’s ^ Maho- 
met*’ A etroiiff at that time opposed to 
the Com^ ea«^ht at every line in whiim liberty 
was alluded to^ and applauded the sentiments, as a 
reflection upon the corruption of the ministerial 
party. The roaniiger, unwilling to make his tbea^ 
the scene of political reprobation, expunged tiie 
bold passages, and provoked another and a still 
more violent outcry. The favourite lines were 
called for, and when the hooted actors, fearful for 
their own popularity^ hinted that they were for- 
bidden to comply *with the iwishea of the house, 
Sheridan was ealfed for ; and refusing to appear,* 
the theatre was dgmoliehed, amidst the loudest 
asseverations that he never a^in should be per- 
mitted to appear before a Dnblin audience, | 

liflkhe midst of this ttininlt, a pamphlet, written 
in his favour by a lady, mpdn its appei^ance, which I 
BO struck his attention, that ho solicited an intro- 
duction to the authoress^ a' . Miss Chamberlain, and 
ultimately, by one and Bie same accident, lost a 
theatre and gained a wife. After vainly attempting ' 
to establish a large classical school, he came over 
to England, with a family of three sons. Here he 
quickly added to his formed reputation, by occa- 
rittnal performances at the principal theatres, and 
more particularly b(^ a series of rhetorical lectures, 
delivered with credit and applause at Oxford) Cam- 
brid^, and in Ikmdon. He now compiled an 
English Pronouncing Dictionary: and his lady also 
put in a favourable claim to literary distinction by 
writing “ Sydney Biddulph,” a novtl; ** Nourjahad,” 
an oriental tale ; and the comedies of the ** Dis- 
covery,” the ” Dupe,” and the “ Trip to Bath.” 

Of these intellectual parents, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, bom in Dorset-street, Dublin, was tlie 
Uiird soif. He received the first elements of educa- 
tion from his mother, and was then transferred to 
a private ac^emy, kept by Mr. White, in Grafton- 
Htree^ Dublin. When his momer surrendered him 
to this his fiint master, she pronounced him an 
impenetrable dunce ; and it was a cnrioua circum- 
stance, that, extraordinary aa his talents subse- 
quently proved, he attained no distinction while a 
school III 1762 he was sent to Harrow, where 
he fag^ bis part, incorrigibly indifferent to all 
emolaboti^ ^d acquired Jnst enough of rote learn- 
ing to the cat. The brightness of his eye, 
and the vivacity of his mannors, concUialed a gene- 
ral regard: his masters, Dr. Snmner and Dr. Parr, 
were satisfied that his mind was cast in no oz^inaiy 
mould, but, though a latonf talent was discovered, 
it was not de*^elop4^, and •neither art nor persua- 
sion availed to lay open the energies of his mind. 

Being tahen from Harrow before he attained his 
eigbiemitfa ^ear, he is supposed to have had his 
taste pob’shed^ aad bis intimacy withldie classical 
authors of lUngland guided by irregular but able 
ksaona Abm his The limited means of the 

family pmhilll^ sa enfmce into either of tlie 
Universities* he Wfia ms^ a student of Utw at the 
Temple, am eariy iiiS|M to seek fame in litem^ 
ture. These advirsd rir<am(istfUiaos were i>»t per- 
haps wHhoni thtelP effect ; liad not German 
be^ foreed to eiEert himself by tbs most hnpe- 
rioos aeoessity^ lee shwIA m al profaability, never 
[ ha^e been gmliM by the IM^we now possess 
SlhisgeniiiS^. OitoSf the 


first too that ever met the light in print, was a 
tnuislaiion of the Greek poems of Aristeenetus, 
written in conjunction with a former sidiool fellow, 
named Halhed, in 1770» and published without any 
success, by Wilkie, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, in 
1771 * more projects wore soon after entmd 
into by the same fim;-— the first an opera, in three 
acts, upon the model of Midas, and to be called 
" Jupiter and the second, a literary periodical, 
which Sheridan wished to call Heman’s Miscel- 
lany,” and Halhed, ^*The Reformer.” But the opera 
was never finished, knd only one paper of the ! 
periodical was composed, when l^eriw, now just 
passed twenty-otie, fell upon a train of events which 
wrought an essential change in his affhirs. 

Visiting Bath with his father, in 1772, he first 
saw Mies Linley, the theatrical singer, and daughter 
to the well-known musical composer. This lady is 
painted to us bv her contemporaries, as no less 
admirable for the accomplislynents of a liberal 
education than for the charms of a captivating per- 
son and an exquisite voice. Once introduced to 
her, Sheridan fell in love ; and as he told ttfe*rtory 
of his passion with assiduous ardour, it is easy to 
conceive how a girl of eighteen received a hand- 
some suitor, distinguished for an engaging address 
and manners. But there were far greater obstacles 
than maiden reservl; to be surmounted: Mr. Linley 
felt no disposition to countenance a suitor utterly 
destitute of fortune ; and the prospects of the 
lovers'^ were far from cheering, until other circum- 
stances produced an excitement, which soon set 
prudence at defiance. 

In the train of Miss Linley’s numerous admirers 
was a Mr. Mathews, well known as a man of fashion 
and fortune. To him a paragraph in the newspapers, 
reflecting upon the intimacy lietweeu Sheridan and 
Miss Linley, was traced through the printer ; and 
a duel, marked by great skill and courage, immedi- 
ately took place between the rival lovers. Sheridan 
disarmed his adversary, and compelled him to sign 
a retraction of the obnoxions paragraph ; and this 
apology was inserted in the same newspaper which 
had first conveyed the calumny to tlie public. 
Mathews, however, made this publication a ground 
for ftesh quarrel ; and a second meeting, under 
c^umstances of increased irritation, ensued. After 
discharging their pistols without effect, the parties 
attacked each other with swords ; the struggle was 
fierce and equally contested, until an attempt made 
by Sheridan to ^sarm his adversary obliged him to 
close ; rad they both fell, with their blades l^ken 
by the snock. Mathews, as the stronger man, had 
now so palpably the advantage, that he called upon 
the other to beg forHiis life ;^the answer was, ** 1 
scorn it and they continued to mangle each 
other, until Sheridan lay powefi|esB with wounds, 
the dangerous appearance of which oflered but few 
hopes of life. 

A confinement of several weelis, however, restored 
his health, and his gallantly and love wei« rewarded 
by a matrimonial excursion to the Continent Re- 
turning to London, he lived for a time in Orchard- 
street, Oxford-str^ where the want of fortune 
and employment soon reduced him to a state of 
embarrassmebt His pride wovdd not suffer his wife 
to pursue her professic^, and receive ffie vrages of 
the public; thepniiprietorsof tfaelVmtheimoflbred 
her lOOOi^ for a performance of twelve nighta, and 
1006^. more for a benefit— a splendid means of 
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liquidating the pressing demands upon her Inis- 
bimd’s emptv purse ; but every overture of tho kind 
was rejected with fixed disdain. Fur this conduct 
in a man, without established means support, and 
already embarrassed with debt, there is perhaps 
some excuse to be found in conscious ability, and a 
resolution to maintain his family hy the excroise of 
his own talents. The comedy ^ the ^ Rivals/* re- 
presented for the first time, January 17, 177^, was 
good earnest of much that Ibllowed. Tts original 
success was marred by some disapprobation con-, 
jectured to have proceeded^from Lee Lewis’s im- 
I perfect conception of the bi'oad humour of Sir 
Lucius O^Trigger. But Sheridan quickly peiie- 
trated the feeling of the audience, and soon after 
liirought the comedy forward with alterations, which 
established it in general favour. To tliis day it 
keeps, and is likely ever to retain a fast hold of the 
stage ; yet the performance is more the sketch of 
juvenile fancy tlmn a copy of real life. The cha- 
racters, however, arl powerfully combined and con- 
trasted ; while the number of iucidents represented, 
andjjie diversity of interest created, are striking 
and consisteut. 

The farce of " The Scheming Lieutenant, or, St. 
PatriefeZe Day,*’ was Sheridan’s next dmmatic per- 
formance. It was written in forty-eight hours, for 
the benefit of Clinch, whose Mpri'sentatioii of the 
character of Sir Lucius O’Trigger luid given un- 
qualified satisfaction to the auUior and the public. 
Encouraged by reputation and wealth, Sheridan 
proceeded with the composition of the “ Duenna,** an 
opera, in which the musical talents of his father-in- 
law, Lin ley, were liappily combined with his own 
expanding powers. The reception of this piece 
was splendid ; and it was long esteemed in dra- 
matic circles as the best specimen ever produced 
upon the British stage of that pleasant school 
of art, the English ballad opera. Its only com- 
petitors, in point of popularity for a length of time, 
were ** Artaxerxes,” ** The Maid of the Mill,’* and 
** Love in a Village.’* The music of Arne in Arta- 
xerxea is beyoud competition the best produced up 
to that period on our theatres ; but the superiority 
of the ^ Duenna,” in plot, wit, character, pathos, 
and general effe^, must be still felt by all wno read 
or hear it. 

The profits derived by Sheridan from these dif- 
ferent plays, though not ascertained may be in- 
ferred, fh>m the expensive manner in which be 
began to live. He became the fiishion, gave good 
dinners, was introduced by Dr. Johnsom with a | 
flattering eulogy, to the celeb^ted Liter^ Club in 
Gerard-street, ^ho, and obtained th^afriendship of 
Mr. Fox. Burke, who knew bis father well, in all 
probability was acquainted with him upon his first 
arrival in LonduiP; but it is certain that hence- 
forward the brilliaut trio were intimate companions. 
And perhaps more genius combined in the same 
friendship, marked at almost every step with per- 
sonal and public interest, the world never saw 
before, and is little likely to behold again. 

In 1776 Garrick retired from Drury Lane Thea- 
tre, and Lindley, Sheridan, and Dr. Ford, became 
proprietors of it : Sheridsm’g first work for the 
season was an alteration of Vanbrugh’s comedy, 
^ The Relapse,” into the ** Trip to Smurborough /* 
whichmet with suceeas. " The School for Scandal ” 
was next produced, and obtained for the author by 
ananimuus omuicnt the rank of first comic poet nf 


tiie eighteenth century. In fertility and felicity of 
wit, expression, character, incident, and moiiU, the 
** School for Scandal ” is universally considered one 
of the vci'y best plays in our language. It wiis no 
doubt founded upon Wycherley’s “ Plain Dealer,” a 
comedy distinguished by a kindred vein of iiolished 
sarcasm, well-bred malice, and refined intrigue, hut 
long banislied from the stage by its extreme lictm- 
tiousncBS. The character, common enough in life 
though seldchn presented on the stage, which Wy- 
cherley sketched in Varnish, Sheridan painted a full 
length portrait of, in Joseph Surface, leaving his 
admirers however to regreb that the contrast or 
set off to it, in the School for Sfiaudal, was tar less 

• striking and complete, than the unique Manly of 
the Plain Dealer. Nevertheless, after alio wing for 
every drawback that can fairly be made on tlie 
score of imitation, Sheridan’s claims to merit as 
the author of this comedy will be found toibe of 
the highest order. 

“ The Camp/* and “ The Critic,” were his next 
performances, of which the first added most to his 
purse and the latter to his rcputiitiun. In 17711 

* his predeemor, Garrick, died, and ho honoured his 

inemoiy with a monody, which was spoken by Mrs. 
Yates. Standmg nearly us high as he could ixiach 
in this career, liis active spirit now turned for dis- 
tinction to one more elevated still. A general elec- 
tion w{pi about to take place, Mr. Fox i)ro{>OHed 
that he^sliuuld be rctui'ued for one ot the boroughs 
belonging to the party. To tl^ mrsngemeiit the 
noble lord, in whose nomination the right of tlie 
patronage lay, objected, that high as Sheridan’s 
talents were, stili they were not favourable to par- 
liamentary eminence. Sheridan however was of a 
different opinion. He swore emphatically, that it | 
was in liiin, and should come out, and addressing | 
himself with confidence to some intimate friends at | 
Stafford, was highly appmved of by them and the ! 
clectoi's, and retunied in 1780 to the House of I 
Commons. I 

For the success which crowned Sheridan’s exer- 
tions in parliament, a far higher meed of praise is | 
to bo awarded than for his theatrical tiiumphs. 
He was the only roan of transcendent talent who 
for many years had devoted himself to write for 
the st%;e ; there he had no rivals ; but in parlia- 
ment tile case was widely different. On that 
arena he had both to emulate and oppose men, 
whose genius was not only of the first order, but 
who had been long trained to exercise their capa- 
cities in the most moving resourees of arduous 
experience. Hence the remark, that though no 
statesman in either how surpasi^ him in ability, 
yet be was unequal to many in information. No 
member spoke with more ingenuity, wit, vigour, or 
eloquence; but several addrwed themselves to the 
subject more awmentatively and more fully and 
justly. Wlfen the ministry changed, in 1782, She- 
ridan was appointed Under Secretaiy of State to 
his friend Mr. Fox, Retiring with his party from 
qfdce, he nieoeeded, upon their return to power, to 
the of Treasurer of the Navy, and obtained a 
seat in the Privy Council. Of tlio two most unpopu- 
lar measures on which his friends committed them- 
selves, Sheridan is said to have foreseen tlie dis- 
astrous results. We allude to Mr. Fox’s India BiJ/, i 
and the coalitum with Lord North; to both of ^ 
which, it lias been affirmed, Sheridan was decidedly 
opposi^ 
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At pey:iod a member of Pm'liam^t bed even 
ieeii power to tecmnmend hiineelf to fevonrable 
notice than he now eajbye by anything but bis 
eloquence. In tbait» soon became so eele- 

braied, that imh three names can be ranked before 
bu^tbeae of rnx, Burke, and Pitt, and they sur- 
paeaed the «ge in which they appeared. The first 
speech by which Sheridan attained distinction^ wra 
pronounced in favour of Mr. Fox's India Bill. His 
opposition to Mr. Pitt’s Perfumery-tax,' established 
his reputation for happy point and raillerv ; but 
the trial of Warren Hastings, for which ho was 
one of the mana^^ presented the opportonities 
from which }m gathered his brightest laurels. His 
addiess upon & third charge, **for money cor- 
ruptly and illegally taken,” was copious, animated, 
and efiective. His examination of Mr. Middleton 
exhibited an uncommon display of acuteness and 
infonfiiktion ; but his summing up of the evidence 
on the Begum charge far celled all competition. 
It was an uninterrupted flow of rich and cap- 
tivating eloquence, for five hbnrs, and was acknow- 
ledged, by friends and adversaries, to constitute the 
most perfect combination of argument and oratory 
ever delivered within the walls of Parliament. & 
much did it abound with ev^ feeling that could 
agitate, every art that could win, every embellish- 
ment that could dazzle, and every power tliat could ’ 
control the mind, that when he ceased to speak, 
the House rose with three distinct burstSuCf ap- 
plause, and declared itself, upon tlie motion of Mr. 
Pitt, unequal to the imparti^ity of a judicial pro- 
ceeding, vdiilst the effects of the harangne lay fresh 
on every mind. 

The zealous attachment subsisting between She- 
ridan and Mr. Fox, made him a firm supporter of 
the principles which popularised his party, and a 
warm advocate of the policy by which tliat great 
parliamentary leader sought to oppose the progress 
of our war arainst the French llevolutiomsts. He 
was thus led to resign, amon^t other valuable 
friendships, the one he had long enjoyed with 
Burke. ‘ In the popular movement out of Parlia- 
ment at thiifj period, he took an active share, was 
a constant attendant at the Whig Clubs, and fiw- 
quently exercised his eloquence at the public meet- 
ings of the day, with an energy and effect which even ' 
rivalled the giteatest of Jhis parliamentaiy displays. | 
The various^ connexions thus ^unavoidably estab- 
liriied^ pitde film a principal witness on several of 
the state trials which created such intense interest 
aniidst a discontented people.. Amongst Ihe number 
of important measures in the Senate which he dis- 
eusssd, those somieetod* with tiie Regency, the 
Mutiny at the Note, and the Irish Union, were the 
most q<?txspieoous, either for public interest or per- 
sonid midhietion. 

Noa% twmty years had thns elapsed, during 
whi(^ jbe ba4 ol^ promised, yet he never once prii- 
dueed, tiny ttk^ for the theatre. At length he 
bi|(f^k in tragedy of ^ Pizarro,” 

the n 

ment of tbk ,^ireumstan(» mnst not be 

had long been 

managi?r^Iwy Jigiiq Yheatm Convinced as 
)m or^al, 

ititri»riit M him to turn thegene^ 

ti^ ^ thf ^wn, and fill 


the coffers of the theatre ; and ceiiaitdy there was 
much ingenuity exhibited in oomblni^ together i 
in one j^oee so many objects of popular taste. I 
^ Pizarro,^’ if no worthy s^imeu or his dramatic 
genius, compared with his former pieoea, may at 
least claim the praise of managerial dexteritpr. It 
enjoyed a moat enviable run, and loDgremamed a 
standing nlay of general attraction. The " School 
her Scanoai'^ procured, by intrinrie value, both 
honour and wealth for the author ; Pizairo,” by 
a happy subserviency to the prepossessions of the 
public, obtained still greater emolument for the 
proprietor of the house. 

In 1806, the death of Mr. Fox oecasioned a 
' vacancy in the representation of Westminster, and 
Sherid^ was the only man looked up to as a 
worthy successor to th^ post so long and ably filled 
by that great statesman* He was therefore pro- 
posed in opposition to the unfortunate Mr. Pauli ; 
but was fkr removed from a prosit of success 
until he was advised to combine his interest with 
the ministerial candidate, Sir Samuel Hood, a com- 
^ mon, but discreditable artifice, by which he tdi.Iast 
I secured the requisite majority. He lost however 
the confidence of the conatituenis, and when next 
obliged to present himself before them, he stood, of 
four candidates, lowest on the poll. He managed 
to gain a seat for lldfioster ; but from this period 
declined in publir estimation. Bereft of the support 
of his early friends, and embarrassed In his private 
affairs, the natural indolence of bis character over- 
came him; his attendance at the House became 
infrequent, and his speeches gradually lost the 
freshness and energy for which they had been so 
remarkable. At last some strong charges of du- 
plicity during the course of a iiegociation for a 
change of ministry affected his reputation with the 
Whigs ; bis theatre was accidentally burnt down, 
he lost his seat in Parliament, and his fortune, 
both public and private, was reduced to the lowest 
ebb. For this extreme of misfortune much sym- 
pathy was felt, although tliere was no room to 
doubt that it was the consequence of his own indo- 
lence, mismanagement, and extravagance. Some 
generous and well-directed efforts were made to 
retrieve his afiairs, but they proved ineffectual. His 
faults were incurable. The man who once wastes 
the bounty fortune has lavished on him, seldom 
finds tlie goddess a seccgid time propitious. And 
yet Sheri£m was doubly prosperous. In 1782 he 
lost his first wife, and three years afterwards mar- 
ried Mi8| Ogle, daughter of the Penn of Winches- 
ter, with whom he obtained a hurge sum of money. 
With tliat he purchased an estate at Felton in 
Surrey, and as he^eld the office of Reoeiver- 
g^eral of the Duchy of Cornwall, and retained 
bis interest in Dnm Lane, he sdtoied to be placed 
beyond the reach of pecuniary distress. Yet when 
the affairs of Druiy Jjane Theatre were arranged 
in 1811, the 40,0081. awarded to Sheridan as his 
share of the property, proved insafficient to satisfy 
the debts to which he was liable. 

The close of Sheridan’s career is as melancholy 
as any other upon record. He bad alwa^ accus- 
tomed himself to habits of high living and profuse 
ho^tality; as an author and a theatrical pro- 
prietor, fortune gresHy favoured his views; but, 
like aU his family, he was wantonly impmdent, ana 
though oontinnally receiving money, was always in 
ddiit At last every resource Med him ; he was 
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uldmalely compelled to retiro into eeeloeion, and 
fltruggle with poverty. The four fipal years ^ lib 
life were spent under the severest humiliations; he 
was arrest^ for debt, and though released in a 
few days, lived in constant apprehension of being 
again captured. In this wretched condition he 
sought a temporary relief for his cares in wine, 
and completely bi^e down his constitution by 
unrestrained uidulgence in it. His mind failed 
him amidst these Tast reverses ; his stomach be; 
came disordered, and rejected food, and he lay 
delirious for five months. A few days before the 
approach of his dissolution he recovered his senses, 
uid died resigned on Sunday, July 7* Ifilfi* It is 
lamentable to add, that, for some time prior to his 
demise, he pined in his room under arrest ; and it 
was only by the firmness and humanity of the late 
Dr. BailUe, 'that an obdurate attoniey was pre- 
vented from removing him to die in a jail 1 Such 
was the death of a^an of genius ; such is a melan- 
choly lesson of life. He who had b^n the ornament 


and delight of eveiy company, and a distinction to 
the age in which he lived, was left to expire in the 
bitterest extreme of want and neglect. 

When his death was publicly announced, a vivid 
but vain feeling ccummiseration was publicly ex- 
pressed. His body was removed to tlie house of 
Mr. Peter Moore, then M.P. for Coventry, where 
it lay m state, a^ was visited by crowds of ad- 
mirers. Ns funeral since that of Lord Nelson was 
BO splendidly attended by men of all parties. At 
the head of the mourners were the Dukes of York 
and Sussex, the first Ministers of State followed, 
and the procession, which was 43ie more intenosting 
because on foot, was continued in a hmg line by 
almost every man of rank or ability in the metro- 
polis. His grave adjoins thaf of Cumberland, near 
the monument of Addison, in the south transept of 
Westminster Abbey, whore the spot may be^istin- 
guished by a common blue stone insoribed with 
his name. 


OHARLES, EARL 

CHARtES, third * Eai*l Stanhope, though the least 
praised on the family monument at the end of the 
choir, was, nevertheless, one of the must singular 

* The Mcond Earl waa horn Auguat 15, 17H, and suc- 
ceeded to the tftlea of the family when only aeven years old. 
Ilia guardian was the celebrated Earl of Clieaterfield, by 
whom especial pains were taken with hia education. Nor 
were these unrewarded : it is admitted on all hands that this 
peer was not exceeded in hia knowledge of ancient and 
modern languages, and a profound acquaintance with ma- 
thematics. For these acquirements, the panegyric of his 
epitaph is simple truth. He was a scholar, and the patron 
of scholars. Hut he applied Ms learning solely to the grati- 
fication of hia private hours, and in no respect obtruded his 
attainments upon the public, except as a senator. In that 
character, however, he was deservedly popular. His endea- 
vours to reduce the expenditure of the country, and to ex- 
tend the liberty of the people ; his hostility to the American 
war, and the proceedings respecting Wilkes's Middlesex elec- 
tion, reflected equal honour upon the correctness of his 
judgment, and the ardour of his patriotism. His epiti^h is 
in the stilted style, as Ibllows • 

To the Memory of 
Philip second Earl Stavkovk, * 

Conspicuous for univxnsAL Benegolence, 

Unshaken public integrity, 

And PBIVATX Worth. 

Deep were hia researches 
In Philosophy, * 

And extensive his Ideas 
For his Gountry’i Good. 

He was ever a determined Supporter 
Of the TrUU 

or the Frtedom «/ ElsetfoiM, 

Of a numerous and weU-regulated MUitia, 

And of the liberty Mm Frtu. 

On the 7th day of March, 1786, 

(and in the 78d year M his Age 
He terminated an tionour^ Lifist 
Syaat in the Exereiae of Viituor 
JXL the Improvement of Science, 

And in the Pursuit of Truth. 


I OF STANHOPE. 

and celebrated men of the a^e in which he lived, 
or th^ house fnim which he^pra^- He was a 
patriot, a philosopher, and a philanthropist of 
eminent desert And purity. A second son, he was 
bom August 3, and sent, in his eighth year, 
to Eton School, where he remained until he was ten, 
but was then removed with his family to Geneva, 
in consequence of the delicate liealth of liis elder 
brother. His death in 1786 made Charles heir to 
his father s titles ; the celebrated Le Sage was his 
tutor, and under him he became rapidly distin- 
guished for his classicitl and mathematics attain- 
ments; so much so. timt in his eighteenth year he 
obtained a premiinii from the Swedish Society of 
I Arts and Sciences, fof the best treatise on the 
I pendulum. The paper was written in French, and 
not only displayed considerable skill in the lan- 
guage, and proficiency in science, but detailed vari- 
ous original experiments made by the young peer 
in ^rson* 

^turning to England, he stood candidate for 
the representation of Westminster; but failing 
there, was returned for tlie borough of Hifh- 
Wycombe. He soonoommanded general admini&n 
by tile independence of his conduct. Marrying a 
daughter of the grerft Chatham, he adopted the 
views of that truly noble Lord, declared himself a 
.staunch friend to parliamentary reform, opposed 
the American war with great vigour, made en- 
lightened efforts In favour of religious toleration, 
and sought on every occasion to reduce the national 
debt, and lighten the burthens of the people. Nearly 
as he was related to Mr. Pitt^ be nevertheless de* 
eUned both place and pension with him when the 
liberality of his early principles begw to abate, 
and opposed his administration with singular per- 
tinacity. But though warm in his advocacy of tiie 
French revolution, he voted with the minister on 
the subject of the regency. 

There hi, perhaps, no series of motions In the 
history of tlie British Parliament more carious and 
extraordinary than tiiose brought forward by the 
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third Earl of Stanhope. Always thinking for him- 
self, he always acM by himself, recognised no 
party, viewed every subject upon its own merits, 
and sttpMrted or opposed it with honest feelings. 
Merittmus as this line of conduct was, it never- 
theless met with a peonliar fate ; for, as ho linked 
himself with no particular body of men, many even 
of those who agreed with him m opinion would not 
give him their support, because they dkl not choose 
to sp^ out with his frank spirit The repeated 
motions he made for religious toleration, and a 
peace with revolutionMar France, supply the strong- 
est proofs of the isolated position he held. So ex- 
treme was his want of innuence in this respect, that 
be frequently could not procure a seconder for his 
motion, and thus obtiRned the name of the * Mino- 
rity of One.* Extreme as his opinions were then 
considirred, they are now entertained by even mo- 
derate politiciana* There was a quaintness in Lord 
Stanhope's manner and mattsir as ah orator, which 
made him one of the roost, hupioi^ous speakers of 
his day. His delivery was ungraceful, and his yier- 
sonal appearance careless; his body tall and lank, 
his face pale and thin, and his brow high and I aid. 
Manyofhissayings were terse and epigrammatic; but 
the peculiarities of his person and manner, and the 
strong consistency of his political opinions, destroyed 
his domestic felicity. Thu French revolution, as origi- 
nally commenced, met with his worm and decided 
approbation, and ev^n after its bloody eonsedheuees 
had repelled a large body of its early admirers,* he 
ctmtinued true to liis first opinions. This conduct 
by no means implied approbation^ of those conse- 
qoenoes, but the alarm was then at such a height 
that men could not consider things rationally, and 
Lord Stanhope was denounced as one who would 
be a Marat under fitting circumstances. This had 
the effect of separating his Lordship from his family. 
Lady Esther Stanhope (since renowned for her 
oriental career), Lady Lucy, and Lady Oriselda, 
his three children by Lady Esthei* Pitt, and his three 
sons by a second loidy, the daughter of Ckivemor 
Grenvil, all left him, and threw memselves on the 
guardian^ip of their uncle, the prime minister, 
Mr. Pitt The eccentricities undoubtedly inherent, 
in Lord Stanhope’s character, formed the ostensible 
cause, at least, of this separation. He hated war, 
and would have none of His sons soldiers; he 
adored indepcaiideHce, and wished his junior sons to 
enter the useful professions, and not to accept of 
offices, or rinecures, or pensions, or become in any 
way burthensome to the country. Here the children 
were at variance with the &imer. Two of them 
ekiteiwd the army, aever^ df them were endowed 
with pensions, and we majr conclude by stating, 
that Ae earl reinaiacd separated from his family to 
tAolaOi 

As a man of science, howevmr, Lord Stanhope 
obtained A far higher character, and with much 
greater sktisffietson. To record and explain all his 
plans, inventions, and discoveries, were a task too 
leiag^y tone theso.'pagon ; the following summary, 
however, wiil aftird no thehn opinion of his talents 
and indefi|i%shlli|^ ' 

1. frandulent ptM. 

tiMilil tike tmgwy. 2. He in- 


vented a composition for securing houses from 
coiifiagFation, of which the enrious particulars are 
detailed in the Philosophical Transactions for 1778, 
and the practicability was proved by a trial in the 
presence of thousands, at liis seat, Chevening in 
Kent. 3. He found out a new mode of burning 
lime, by aiding the power of the kiln with a wind- 
furnace, and also discovered a new composition for 
rrmling houses, consisting of tar, chalk, and clean 
sand. 4. He was one of the first to suggest elec- 
trical experiments upoi^the ^returning stroke,’ and 
proved his capability of grappling with the highest 
scientific questions, in a decidedly practical way, by 
. the inode of protecting houses against the terrible 
effects of lightning, which he fully investigated 
and proved by experiments.. A dispute was at 
that time agitating the scientific world, upon the 
proper shape for electrical conductors. Franklin 
had recommended long pointed conductors, but the 
printer of Philadelphia was onb by whose advice 
some persons in Britain would not then be saved, 
either from lightning or any other impending^ajn^nt 
> of destruction. Some intensely British philosopher 
suggested the use of short conductors ending in a 
ball, and the royal palaces were secured, as was 
fitting, after tliis patriotic fasliion. In fact, science 
became political, might bo expected, Earl 
Stanhope took the side of science and natural truth, 
heedless whence that truth was enuneiatefl, and 
demonstrated the superiority of Franklin’s mode, 
besides giving publicity to many origirial thoughts 
of his own, on this and other points connected with 
the subject of electricity. 6. He invented a ma- 
thematical machine, which solved problems in 
multiplication and division to any extent. 8. He 
was among the earliest inventors of the steam- 
boat, and made the first experiment on one of 
those most ingenious of vessels at his own ex- 
pense on the river Thames. 7- The double in- 
clined plane, for improving the construction of 
locks, is also to be ascribed to his lo^ship. 8. 
His, too, is the printing press, now in general 
use, and commonly distinguished as the Stanhope 
press. It proved a vast improvement on preceding 
printing-presses. By this instrument will his me- 
mory go down to posterity, as the creator of an 
epoch ui the noblest of all human arts. Ho has also 
b^n called the inventor of stereotyping, and if that 
be not the case, he had the merit, at least, of being a 
great improver of this most important process, which 
was introduced by his means into general use. 

Earl Stanhope died of dropsy at his seat in Kent, 
December 1 7^1816. Of his vublished work^ nume- 
rous papers m the QiiloBopmcal Transactions ex- 
cepted, the following IS a catalogue ; 1. A Trea- 
tise on the Means of Preventing J^raudulont Prac- 
tiocs in respect to the Gold Com.” 2. Principles 
of Electricity.” * 3. “ Observations on Mr. Pitt’s 
Plan for the Reduction of the* National Debt.” 
4. ” Letter to Mr. Burke on the French Revolu- 
tion ” 3. ^ The Bights of Juries defended, and the 
ofmosition to Mr. Fox’s Libel Bill refuted.” 6. 
" Principles of the Science of Tuning Instruments 
with fixed Notes.” 7« " An Address to the People 
of Great Britain and Ireland, on the subject of tlie 
Union.” 
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FRANCIS 

Francis Hornbr is commemorated in the north 
cross aisle by a statue from Uie chisel of Ohantrey, 
which is robed in a barrister’s gown^ and holds a 
book in the right hand. Of this idoce of sculpture 
enough will have been said when it is observed, 
that in every respect it j^ptifies the reputation <ff 
an artist, who, fur the exact delineation of modem 
costume, has raised his name above all his contem- 
poraries. The attitude is natural, the expression 
oomest, the likeness faithful, and the execution* 
faultless. The epitaph, a comp^ition of appropriate 
neatness, is thus engraved 

To the memory of 
Brancis Horner, 

Who, by tho union of great and various 
acquirements, 

With inflexible integrity, and unwearied devotion^ 
To the interests of the country, 
raisod himself to an eminent station in society, 
and was justly considered to be one of the 
Most distinguished meml^rs of the House of 
Commons. 

He was bom at Edinburgh, in 1770, 

Was called to the Bar, both of England and 
Scotland, 

And closed his short, but useful life, at Pisa, 
in 1817. 

His death was deeply felt, 

And publicly deplored in Parliament 
His affectionate friends, and sincere admirers, 
Anxious that some memorial should exist 
Of merits universally acknowledged, 

And of expectations which a premature death 
Could alone Imve frustrated, erected this monument, 
A. D. 1823. 

This inscription resembles a few others which 
the reader has already been invited to notice in the 
course of the work:— it is a pattern in its own 
style, relating with elegant brevity, and great good 
feeling, the main facts which distinguished the life, 
and the conspicuous traits which elevated the cha- 
racter, of the individual it commemorates. Of one 
whose time was either consumed in study, or con- 
fined to mere professional avocations, it is prover- 
bial that but little can be told; but^tliat little 
dwindles away, and becomes reduced almost to 
nothing, when tho subject falls prematurely into 
his grave. Such was tne eftse with Mr. Homer, a 
genUeman, wh^ to uncommon powers of mind, 


HORNER. 

added uncommon application and acquirements; 
but of whom the only particulars that are preserv- 
ed, save those recited on his monument, are these 
few. The j»lace of his birth was the old town of 
Edinburgh : the date of it, August 12. He was edu- 
cated at the high school and university of his native 
city, and called to tho Scotch bar in 1798, and the 
English in 1805. His talents first became known 
by his contributions to the Kdinbuigh Review,” a 
periodical, the best beyond comparison of any that 
preceded it, and not as ygt surpassed in merit 
or in reputation. He was one of the projectors 
of it, and continued while he lived one of the ablest 
of the very able writers, who co-operated ^ esta- 
blish and sustain it. At school and at college. Lord 
Brougham, Lord Jeffrey, and others of the same 
order of talent, were Mr. Homer’s class fellows and 
competitors, yet he was uniformly dux. Dr. Adams 
the 1 ‘ector used to describe him as the only boy he 
ever knew who carried an old head on young ^oul- 
der& He had no tutor, and kept the lead by dint 
of close study and sheer talent. To this habit of 
early application he owed, if not the origin, at least 
theng^vation of the severe pulmonary complaint 
by \^ich his useful career was prematurely cut 
short. He was first brouglil into ; arliament by 
Lord Heniy I’etty, afterwards Mtoquess of Lans- 
down, as member for St. Ives, in 1806. Through 
his lordship, then chancellor of the exch^uer, he 
obtained the laborious office of commissioner for 
the liqiiidatiou of the CHniatic claims, which, when 
liis party went out of office, he was induced to 
tiirow up, from a feeling that the independence of 
his character would be compromised by holding a 
place of emolument loider a government which his 
political j^rinciples did not permit him to support, 
lie w'as eminent ar a political economist. In 1810, 
he brought the repont of the celebrated Bullion 
Committee before the House of Commons in a four 
hours’ speech, not less able than it was long. Men of 
all parties agreed in thinking highly of him ; his ahili- 
tit> ^ore every way eminent, and displayed with a 
gentleness not always met with in men of genius. 
The firmness of his principles, and the mode- 
ration with which they were uniformly expressed, 
coupled with the pure sense of honour by which his 
life was regulate(^ obtained for bis opinions a de- 
gree of consideration, and for his advice an extent 
of confidence, whio^ no young member of parlia- 
ment had been ever before honoured with, except 
Mr. Pitt. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 


A SMALL tablet of white marble, in the north tran- 
sept, with a bust by Bacon, junior, is the plain me- 
morial of the oiice {K>werful Warren Hastings. The 
epitaph however displays more pretension.— 

Sacred to the memory of 
The Right Honourable Warren HASTiNfis, 


Governor-general of Bengal, 

Member of his Majesty’s most honourable 
Privy Council, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Descended from the elder branch of the ancient 
and noble family of Huntingdon. 
Selected for his various talents and integrity, 
Ho was apiioiiited by parliament, in 1773> 
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Tb« first GoremoriMiisnil of Indis, I sbami serms to be inlierait ill the fortune of Hsst- 
To whidi high office he wus thrice lenippointed by ings; it l^ont in the dewirfhJs wKertinfimw, 
' the same imthority. accompanies him through all the vicissitades of his 

IWidiiig 0 vor the India Goremment, lofty career, and attends jbim fidthfuJiy to his death- 

Doring thirteen years of a most eventful period, bed, after so long a retirement at hb mnch-loved 

He restored the a&trs of the East India Company, Daylesford. There we first find him an orphan, and 

Erom the deepest dbtreasto the highest prosperity, poor in the extreme, and there we take leave of 

And resened the poBsessions from a combination him after having ruled a mighty empire, and after 

of the most powerful events ever leagued having won and lost two large fortunes, the 

ajminst them. * sectud^ owner of the estate u^n which he was 

In the wisdom of his councils, and the energy an estate moreover of which his forefaidien 

of his measures, had been the original possessors, and which he 

He found unexhausted resources, when a hoy determined to recover. The family 

And successfully sttstalned a long, varied, and was of remote antiquity, and high distinction. One 

Multiplied war with France, Mysore, and the J>Tanch in the fourteenth century held the peerage 

Mabratta statra, of Pembroke, another the earldom of Huntingdon. 

Whose po^er he humbled. The lords of the manor of Daylesford claimed to 

And concluded an honourable peace, be the heads of these, but were destroyed by their 

For rblpb, and for his distinguished services, zeal for royalty in the civil wars, and ultimately 

He received the thanks of . the East India obliged to sell the estate to a London merchant. 

Company, The last link which connected the family of Hast- 

Sanctioned by the Board of Control. ings with Daylesford, was the rectory held by 

The kingdom of Bengal, theUeat of his government, Wmrenb grandfather. But as Mr. Macanlay^gjai. 

He mled with a mild and equitable sway, phically relates, “ the daily sight pf the lands which 

Preserved it from invasion, his ancestors li^ possessed, and which had passed 

And while he secured to its inhabitants the into the hands of strangers, filled Warren’s young 

Enjoyment of their oustomi^ laws, and religion, brain with wild fancies and projeets. He loved to 

And tiio blessings of peace, hear stories of the weidth and greatness of his pro- 

Was rewarded by tlmir afi'ection and gratitqije: geiiitors, of their splendid housekeeping, their loy- 

Nor was he more distinguished by the highest alty, and their valour. On one bright summer day. 

Qualities of a i^tesman and a patriot, * the boy, then just seven years old. lay on the bank 

Than by the exnrci^ of every Christian virtue. of the rivulet which flows through the old domain 

He lived for many years in dignified retli'ement, of his house to join the Iris. There, as threescore 

Beloved and revered by all who^new him, and ten years later ho told the tale, rose in his 

At his seat of Daylesford, in the county of mind a scheme which, through all the turns of his 

Worcester, eventful career, w'as never abandoned—he would 

Where he died in peace, in the 86th year of bis age, recover the estate which had belonged to his 

August 22, 1818. fathers; he would be Hastings of Daylesford. This 

purpose, formed in infancy and poverty, grew stron- 
This Memorial was erected ger as his intellect expanded and as bis fortune 

By his beloved Wife, and disconsolate Widow, rose. He pursued his plan with that calm but in- 

M. A, HASriNGS. ^ domitable force of will, which was the most striking 

peculiarity of his chapter. When, under a tro- 
Wero it not that the averments of epitaphs have pical sun, he ruled fifty millions of Asiatics, his 
always been held sacred from criticism, we should hopes, amidst all the cares of war, finance, and 
have been constrained to fall foul of this composi- legislation, still pointed at Daylesford. And when 
tion, in which all is praise and adulation, unmixed his long public life, so singularly chequered with 
with censure or the slightest i«pmf, of one wfiose good and evil, with glory and obloquy, had at length 
cliaracter mid career were of thoimost questionable closed for ever, it was to Dayleriord that he re- 
desoriprion; a man most infeliritmisly immortalised tired to die.” « 

by extraordinai^ tsients, pre-eminent snccess, and An absence of fifteen yearn, during which his 
enormous depravity as a statesman. energetic talents obtained him sevenu stations of 

Bom, Decmber 1732, at. Daylesford, in Wor- rank and triist, and a creditable knowledge of ori- 
oerie^ire, of wliich his grandfather, a poor mm, ental liteTature,^ also sufficed for the acquisition of 
was rector, lie lost both parents in his in- a fortune, so far commensumte with his desires 
and was taught to read and write with the that he returned to spend a lim of ease in England. 
Ileaitoiito* ohildrmi of his native village. In his Well had it been for him that hib ambitioti had 
elgfi^jraar he ' was taken to London by his uncle never again diverted him from his borne. In pri- 
Howari Hasrings, who held a place in<he Cus- vate somety, he was universally Uked and respect- 
toms, was nut to school at Newington, where he ed; his tastes were literary, and liis friends seho- 
was well tangat sad badly fed. Two yean after lars; he became intimate with Dr. Johnson, and, 
he was remoi^ to Westoamrior school. !^ere he at his suggestion, proposed the foundarion of a Fer- 
playedin the okHstors,iiiid mtt^wed on the Thames sian lectiareriim at Oxibrd. But having dissipated 
wirii Cowper the post, iuid ik was shipped his money k ina years, he was glad to accept the 
off to Calettlta as a clm^k’ht tbo imcrrisi^’a office. place of ssosnd in oouneil at toe presidency of 
In the cebhratod akotrii of Hast- Madras, and depart from England without delay, 

iam by Mr. Maoatday, tbs rsaw is Isscinated and In a year he obtained the presidency, in which he 
subduhd no less by 'the animated abffity of toe cmitinued until 1773, when an act ^ parliament 
wriW,. than by theiiowing of romaime raised him to the fatal supremacy of Qovemor- 
that pmade^ {miistihle genmril of India. It was on hjs second passage out 
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t 9 India that Haatinga fanned hie violf^nt attach- 
meni to the wife of a German niun^ul ImhofF, who 
called hiitiaelf a baron, and vm aeeldng hialmrtoiie 
aa an artiatL An agreem^it waa made amon^ 
the rartiee that, in oonaideration of a anm j^ren hy 
Mr. Haatingfl^ the German ahould aue out a divorce 
in hia native country, ao aa to enable hla wife to 
enter upon a new alfiuiee. Thia plan, strange to 
aay, was carried into execution in ml its parts, and 
Mrs. Imhoff, twenty years alter, flomdSned at tbe 
court of Queen Charlotte as Mrs. Haatinga, • 

Hastings, as generally tihppens when men of sn- 
perior intellect are associated with others of infe- 
rior capacity, was violently opposed in council. At 
the end of three years Lord North, to whose influ>» 
ence he owed hia elevation, became dissatisfied with 
his conduct, and desired to depose him. A propo- 
sal to this effect was entertained by the East India 
Directors, and supported by thirteen votes, forming 
the bare majority ^ the court. The subject, how- 
ever, was reconsidered and rejected. In 1778 ter- 
minal the period to which ttie act of parliament 
limi&d his commission; but Lord North now pn^ 
posed his re-appointment, and it was carried first; 
for one, and afterwards for ten years. These con- 
tinued favours appeared to augur well for the 
future; nevertheless a fortunate close of this second 
administration was one for Ae enjoyment of which 
he was not destined. In 1785, he returned to Eng- 
land, to answer charges upon which the House of 
Commons had impeached him before the lords, of 
high crimes and misdemeanours. 

In a short sketch like this, it would be impossible 
to particolarise the several charges brought for- 
ward, or tfao various events out of which they 
arose. The character of Hastiugs’s administration, 
however, may be jndged of by a few passages. His 
efforts to promote the interests, extend the sway, 
and enrich the treasury of his employers, were 
anxious, incessant, and unscrupulous. He was not 
personally avaricious and grasping to a correspond- 
ing extent, hut at the same time he stands by no 
means exempt from the reproach of sordid views, 
with regard to his own fortune. Amongst hia worst 
acts was the death of an obnoxious Hindoo, named 
Nunoomar, whose condemnation he procu^ by a 
series of judicial persecutions. Another was the 
subjugation of the brave and independent Kohillas, 
for which purpose he sold the services of on army. 
As a set off for Uie iniquity of these proceedings, 
his apologists contend that his vigour saved our 
empire in the East. Tt is imposrible (o deny that 
there is much truth in the assertion. 

The attack upon Benares was one of those pub- 
lic crimes upon a grand scjfile, which dazzle by the 
magnitude of 1|ie undertaking, and almost confound 
the sense of nght and wrong by the display of 
wonderful talent required to achieve them. " Hast- 
ingi^*’ says Mr. Ma^ulay, ** had to find the means, 
not only of carrying on the government of Bengal, 
but of maintaining a most costly war against both 
Indian and European enemies in toe Carnatic, and 
of making remittances to England. A few years 
before this time he had obtained relief by plunder- 
ing toe Mogul, and enslaving the Bobillas; nor 
wrere the resources of his fruitful mind by any 
means exhausted. 

^His first design was on Benares, a city in 
wealth, population, dignity, and sanctity, among the 
foremost ol Asiat It was oommimly b^eved that 


half a million of human brings was crowded into 
that labyrinth of lofty alleys, rich with shrines, 
and minarets, and balconies, and carved oriels, to 
which toe sacred apes clung by hundreds. The 
schools and temples drew crowds of pious Hindoos 
from every province where tbe Branminioal faith 
was known. Hundreds of devotees came thither 
every month to die; for it was believed that a pecu- 
liarly happy fote awaitod toe man who sliould pass 
from toe tocred city mto toe sacred river. Nor 
was superstition the only motive which allured 
strangers to that great metropolis. Commerce had 
as many pilgrims as religion. All along the shores 
of the venerable stream, lay ^great fleets of vessels 
laden with rich merchandiso. From the looms of 
Benares went forth the most delicate silks that 
adorned too balls of St. James’s, and of the Petit 
Trianon; and in the baz»arB, the muslins of Ben^l 
and the sabres of Oude were mingled i^th tlie 
jewels of Golconda and the shawls of Cashmere. 
This rich capital, and the surrounding tract, had 
long been under toe immediate rule of a Hindoo 
prince, who rendered homage to the Mogul empe- 
rors. During the gr^t anarchy of India, the lords 
of Benares became independent of the court of 
Delhi; but were compelled to submit to the autho- 
rity of the Nabob of Oude. Oppressed by this for- 
midable neighbour, they invoked the protection of 
the English. The English |proteotion was given; 
and at length the Nabob Vizier, by a solemn ^aty, 
ceded all his rights over Bei^ures to the Company. 
From that time the rajah was the vassal of the 
government of Bengal, acknowledged its supremacy, 
and sent an annual tribute to Fort William. These 
duties Cheyte Sing, the reigning prince, had ful- 
filled with strict punctuality. Hastings, determined 
to rob this prince of hi" treasures, was at no loss for 
a pretext. In 1778, on the first breaking out of the 
war with France, Cheyte Sing was called upon to 
pay, in addition to his fixed toibute, an extraordi- 
nary contribution ol 60,000^. In 1779, an equal 
sum was exacted. In 1780, the demand was re- 
newed. Cheyte Sing, jin the hope of obtaining some 
indulgence, secretly offered the governor-general 
a bribe of 20,000^. Hastings paid over the bribe 
to toe Company’s treasury, and insisted that the 
rajah should instantly comply with the demands of 
toe English goverumoiit. The nuah, after toe 
fiishion of his countrymen, sliuffled, solicited, and 
pleaded poverty. The grasp of Hastings was not 
to be so elud^. Ho added another 10,0002. as a 
.fine for delay, and sent troops to exact the money. 

" The money was paid. But this was not enough. 
The late events in the south of India had increased 
the financial embarrassments of tbe Company. 
Hastings was determined to plunder Cheyte Sing, 
and, for that end, to fasten a quarrel on him. Ac- 
cordingly, the rriah was now required to keep a 
body of ^cavalry for the service of the British go- 
vernment. He objected and evaded. This was 
exactly what the govemor-generr.i wanted. He had 
now a pretext for treating toe wealthiest of his 
vassals as a criminal. ** 1 resolved,’’ these are the 
words of Hastoigs himself, to draw from his guilt 
toe means of reUef to tbe Company’s distresses, to 
make hhn pay largely for his pardon, or to exaet 
a severe vengeance for past delinquency.” Tlte 
plan was simply this, to demand laager and larger 
contributions, ml toe rajah riiould be driven to re- 
monstrate, then to call his xemonstrance a crime, 
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and to pimlflh ^un by oonfimtiiii^ aU bis posses- The nfah^ from the other side the rirer, sent 
sions. apologies and liberal offers. They were not even 

^ Cheyte Sing was in disuiAy. He offered 2(H1)000^. answered. Some subtle and enterprising men were 
But Hastings would accept nothing less than half found who undertook to pass trough the thntngof 
a mtllion, and. began to think of selling Benares to enemies^ and to convey the intelligenoe of tlie hte 
Oud^ as he hihl ioitnerly sold Allahabad and events to tiie English cantonments. It is the 
Hohihnmd. He reived to visit Bsnares, and was fashion of the natives of India to wear large ear- 
r^ved with every mark of reverence by Clioyte rings of gold. When they travel, the rings are laid 
Sing-^who came near sixty miles, with liis guards, aside, lest they should tempt some gang of robbeiw; 
to meet and escort the illustriuns visiter, fie ex- and, in place of the ring, a quill or a roll of paper 
pressed his deep concern at the displeasure of the iw inserted in the orifice Jo prevent it from closing. 
English. He even took off his turban, and laid it Hastings placed in the ears of his messengers 
in the lap of Hastings— a gesture which, in India, letters rolled up in the sroaUest compass. Some of 
marks the most profound submission and devotion, these letters were addressed to tiie commanders of 
Hasdngs behaved with cold and repulsive severity, the English troops. One was written to assure his 
Upon arriving at Benares, he sent to the rajah a wife of nis sofety. One was to die envoy whom he 
paper containing the demands of the government had smit to negodate with the Mahrattas. Instruc- 
of Bengal. The rajah, in reply^ attempted to clear lions for the negotiation were needed ; and the 
himseuffrom the accusations bi^ught against him. governor-general framed them in that situation of 
Hastings, who wanted money slid not excuses, was extreme danger, with as much composure as if he 
not to be put off by the ordinary airtiflces of eastern had been writing in his palace at Cdcntta. 
negotiation. He instantly ordered the rajah to be ** Things, however, were not yet at the worst^ An 
arreste^ and placed under the custody of two English officer, of more spirit than judgment, engdr 
companies of sepoys. to distinguish himself, made a premature attack on 

“ In taking these strong measures, Hastings the insurgents beyond the river. His troops were 
scarcely showed his usual judgment. He was now m enungled in narrow streets, and assailed by a fu- 
a land far more favourable to the vigour of the hu- rious population. He Jell, with many of his men ; 
man frame, than the Delta of the Ganges — in a land and the survivors were forced to retiK. 
fruitful of Mldiers, whf have been found worthy to ^ This event produced the effect which bas never 
follow English battalions to the chaige and into the failed to follow every check, however slight, sus- 
biyach. The rajah wm popular among his subjects, tained in India by the English arms. For hundreds 
His administration had b^n mild ; and the pros- of miles round, the whole country was in commo- 
perity of the district which he governed presented tion. The entire population the district of 
a striking contrast to the depressed slate of Bahar, Benares took arms. The fields were abandoned by 
under our rule — still more striking contrast to the husbandmen, who thronged to defend their 
the misery of the provinces which were cursed by prince. The infection spread to Oude. The op- 
tlie tyranny of the Nabob Vizier. The national pressed people of that province rose up against the 
and religious prejudices with which the English Nabob Vizier, refused to pay their imposts, and put 
were regarded throughout India, were peculmriy the revenue-officers to flight. Even Bahar was 
intense in the metropolis of the Brabminical super- ripe for revolt. The hopes of Cheyte Sing began 
stition. It can, thmforu, scarcely vbe doubted that to rise. Instead of imploring mercy in the humble 
the govenior-general, before he outraged the dig- style of a vassal, he began to talk the language of 
nity of Cheyte Sing by an arrest, ought to have a conqueror, and threatened, it was said, to sweep 
assembled a force capable of bearing down all op- the white usurpers out of the land. But the Eng- 
position. This had not been dune. The handful of lisli troo|)s were now assembling fast. The officers, 
sepoys who attended Hastings, would probably have and even the private men, regarded the governor- 
been sufficient to overawe Moorshedabad, or 4he general witli enthusiastic attachment, and flew to 
Black Town of Calcutta, but they were unequal to his aid witli an alacrity which, as he boasted, had 
a Oonflict witli the hardy rabble of Benares. The never been shown on any other occasion, kfojor 
streets surroimding the palace were filled by an Popham, a bxtive and iflcilful soldier, who had highly 
immense multitude, of whom a large proi^ion, as distinguished himself in the Mahratta war, and in 
is usual in Upper India, wore' arms. The tumult whom the governor-general reposed the greatest 
became a figlit, and the fight a anassam^. The confidence, took the command. The tumultuary 
> Enjgflsh officers defended themselves witli desperate army of the rajdli was put to rout. His fastnesees 
nourage against overwhelming numbers, and fell, were stormed. In a few houla, above thirty thou- 
ka became them, sword in hand. The sepoys were sand men left his standard, and rq^nmed to their 
buh^red. The gates were forced. The captive ordinary avocations. The unhappy prince fled from 
prioch^ neglected by his jailers during the epnfusion, his country for evef. His fair domain was added 
discovwedan outlet which opened on the i)recipitous to the Britisli dominions. One of his relations, in- 
bank of the Ganges Jet himself down to the water deed, was appointed rajah ; but the Bajah of 
by a string tnade of} the turbans of his attendants, Benares was henceforth to be, like the Nabob of 
found a escaped ^ the oppf^site shore. Ben^, a mere pensioner, 

^ But If by indiscreet violence, ** By this revolution, an addition of 200,0001. a- 

brought bimsdf intd a difficult and .perilous situa- yw was made to the revenues of the ^mpany. 
tion, it is only just ^,a^kiibwtedge':fthat he extrb But the immediate relief w'as not as great as liad 
cated himM with eVe» more Hian bis usual ability been expected. The ti'easure laid up by Cbeyte 
mid: of mind. He bad only fifty men Sing had been poplorly estimated at a million 

wj(h Ito* The bud^ug hi wbm Im had taken up steriing. . It tunied out to be about a fourth part 
: <hia waa^^ ,«vpry,ri4e blji^itded by the of that sum ; and, sudi as it was, it was seised and 

, Inriuigenia,,; Bni] ^ fomtude umdtakvli. divided as prize-money by the army/’ 

A I't ■ ^ , 




WARREN HASTINGS. 


Sadh were the proceedings of the govenim<»it 
for which Hftstings was now <^led to acconnt. Per- 
sons undoubtedly have been arraigned before the 
sword of justice, whose crimes were of a blacker 
dye, whose lives were of greater importatiee, and 
whose condemnation or acquittal involved conse- 
quences of deeper concern to the people at whose 
tribunal they stood ; but these and many consider- 
ations of a similar nature seem to nave been 
absorbed in tlie intense interest which was created 
by the host of talent and the astonishing powers 
displayed upon the iiivesllgation. Burke, who has 
acquired the reputation of having been the most 
accomplished orator tliis or any other country ever 
roduoed, led the impeachment, and pronounced) 
uring the course of it, speeches equal to any of 
those which he delivered upon other occasions : 
Sheridan, too, distinguished it by most brilliant 
harangues, of which, one in particular, according 
to the report of |ill who heaid it, constituted the 
noblest piece of eloquence that had been heard or 
recorded by ancient, or modem times, whether at 
the ^ar, in the senate, on the judgment-seat, or 
from the pulpit ; while Fox, Pitt, and Windham*, 
contributed during its various stages the additional 
attract!oh of their uncommon powers. 

The proceedings began in the session for 1786, 
and closed during the one fdb 1794, thus including 
a term of nine years. Unexampled as this length of 
prosecution appears, the statement only applies to 
what was strictly the duration of the trial. The con- 
duct of Hastings had been a topic of parliamentary 
inquiry and animadversion fur some time previous. 
For instance, two committees of the House of Com- 
mons, the one open, the other secret, deliberated 
upon the affairs of India in 1780 and 1781, and 
reported that ** Warren Hastings, Esq., Governor- 
general of Bengal, and William Hornby, Esq., 
president of the council at Bombay, havuig in 
sundry instances acted in a manner repugnant to 
the honour and policy of this nation, and thereby 
brought great calamities on India, and enormous 
expenses on the East India Company; it is the 
duty of the directors of the said company to pursue 
all legal and effectual means for the removal of tho 
said iiovernor-general and President from their 
said offices, and recall them to Great Britain.” 

That this denunciation would have been followed 
up to the extreme which it ultimately reached, if 
Mr. Fox’s India Bill had not supervened, appears 
very problematical . At least the steps recommended 
were not pursued until that celebi'ated measure 
came to be discussed. Then it was that Mr. Burke 
stigmatised Hastings as the Captain-general of ini- 
quity, and resorted to his aMeged misconduct as an 
argument in favour of the act, a line of attack 
which was chlllenged by the Lord Chancellor 
Tburlow, who answered,^* If Hastings be the depo- 
pulator of provinces, let his crimes be brought for- 
ward, but let the question be decided upon its own 
merits.” Burke was a man of too ardent a temper 
not to take up the gauntlet thus thrown down, and 
to this, in all likelihood, the nation stands indebted 
for the subsequent proceedings. Some time was 
consumed in acquiring information, and some far* 
ther delay was occamonod by the absence of the 
Governor-general from England. He returned, 
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however, dnring, the recess of 1785; Parliament 
re-assembled on the 24th of Januaxy, 1786 ; and 
on the 17 th of February following, Bifrke opened 
the impeachment in form. 

To go into a cause so prolix, stage after stage, 
would tire the reader as completely os the original 
tired out the public. In the end, Mr. Hastings was 
acquitted, less because he was proved innocent 
than because it seemed an endless labour to 
8uppr>rt bjr legal evidence the whole extent of his 
criminality. 

Being thus, after a nine years* ordeal, recognised 
an innocent subject in tho aye of the law, and having 
expended all his means in his defence, Hastings 
received some compensation from the j&st India 
Company, who, whatever m^y have been his deserts 
or demerits, had been largely benefited by his 
administration. A sum of monev much less than 
he had spent, and 40002. a year for life wefe voted 
to him. He was sworn in his old age a Privy 
Councillor, and earnestly solicited, but could not 
obtain a peerage : he never after interfered with 
political matters. He had purchased the family 
estate at Daylesford,and there he withdrew, dosing 
bis life in privacy, as is stated in his epitaph. 

Such was the extraordinary career of Warren 
Hastings. His character, according to a recent 
critic, is mor^ likely to be seen in afilse light, Uian 
that* of any other Indian^ministrator. From 
haviyg been singled out as the object of parlia- 
mentary impeacl^ent, he in^he AKt instance suf- 
fered from, at least, rhetorical misrepresentation ; 
and then, again, a reaction having taken place in 
his favour, h»was elevated higher than he dosdlY- 
cd. Admitting that the difficulties in which he 
found himself placed, as Governor General of India, 
were pc^culiariy great, we caiiuot admit that he 
came well out of them. He seems to have carried 
to excess ilio crooked and short-sighted policy of 
temporary expedients, of craft, of finesse, in one 
word still mate expressive, of tricking. Mr. Mill 
mentions it as rercarkable how few of his political 
arrangements produced the oifects expected from 
diem, and how much his administration consisted 
in a perpetual cliange of ill-concerted measures. 
In fact, Hastings appears to have been a man 
iir'ithcr intellectually nor morally strong ; a man 
who bad constantly floating before liim vapor visions 
of vast dominion, and unbounded wealth, but had 
no deal* conception of the means to his ends ; and 
who in the absence of all clear ideas, rushed impe- 
tuously at whatever seemed to him at the moment 
to lead the way he d si^d, altogether regardless of 
the misery be might inflict, by pursuing such a 
course : upon the whole, a weak, bad ruler. 

In his private circle he appears, by all accounts, 
to have been truly amiable, and much respected; 
so much so, that could the estimate of his life be 
summed\ip from the testimonieB of numerous per- 
sonal friends alone, it is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive the idea of an individual possessed of more 
interesting qualities. He was always attached to 
letters, and is known as an autlior by some tracts 
on India, a volume of fugitive poetry, imd several 
speeches, which were pronounced in his own de- 
fence, and subsequently printed. 
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JAMES WATT. 


Not to perpetiuite a natiio, 

Wlifa^li inuit enaure while the peaceful arts 
flourish, ^ 

But to show 

Thbt mankind have learned to know those 
Who best deserve their gratitude, 
TbeflCing, 

His Ministers, and many of the nobles 
And commoners of the realra, 

Raised this Monument to 
JaicES Watt, 

Who, directing the force of ah orighial Genius, 
£dMy exei^ised in philos^hic research. 

To the improvement of thd^Uiam Engine, 
Enlarged the resources of liiia Country, 
fnereased the power of man, 

And rose to an eminent place 

Among the most illustrious followers of science, 
tlie real bene&btors of the world. 

B&m at Greenock, xnocxxxvi. 

Died at Heaihfleld, in Sta^ordshire, mdoocxix. 

f • 

This inscription, written by Lord Bronghan^ and 
one of the few specimens of chaste and expressive 
English to be met with amongst the numerous 
epitaphs in the Abbey, is appropriately engraved 
upih the pedestal of &e large status by Chantrey, 
so injudiciously placed in the narrow precincts of 
the ohap^ of at. Paul. 

James Watt, above almost all others an essential 
benefactor of the human race, was bom at Green- 
ock, January 19, 17^6. His great grandfather was 
a farmer in Aberd^shire, who was killed in one 
of Montrose’s battles For his pari in this proceed- 
ing his little property was confiscated. He left a 
son, who bcin^ educated by distant relations, esta- 
blished himscif as a teacher of mathematics and 
the principles of navigation, in the suburb of Craw- 
fiinrs Dyke, Greenock, of which he was baillie. 
James Watt, his second son, rose in station end 
respectability, amassed, and lost a fortune, 
and must by variety of hB avocations have 
bc^ a man of active and energetic talent. He was 
hi^e and treasurer of the corporation^ Mowed 
m trade or occupation of purveyor of appsmtus 
and instruments for navigation, and was a builder, 
ai)idu merchant James, the iselebrated engineer, 
tiie non of this gentleman^ His healtli from his 
jnihxicy was extremely delicate. From his 
mbdiinr, whose maiden name was Muirhead, he 
receive hiS first lessons in rei^uig, and then he 
was sen^ 46 file parish school of GreenocK. Sick- 
nsns^boWever, 4m not nmmut hhn to be a constant 
attendant at hfsclana He was confined by it to his 
bedroom dnrhig tim gmtest part of the year, and 
left. to' IpHbw hislo^ #1^ of speh^ hk time. 
How w^ heikriniM w iik own mas- 

ter, is shown by ; we inendi^ M. Amf o collected 
inl^ «^Eioge nck to than 

ekriwntiiiill hisih^Wihidad^'ic^i Imfm the Royal 

liistitnta''|P»^ 

JankilU^^ m^d^^traifing all sorts 

, ^ , 'V 


this child to trifle away hk time r’ said the vkitor, 
** why not send him to school!” **See what be k 
dobg,” said his father, before you blame him.” 
The^y was six years old, and he was solving a 
problem in gecunetry. I^oh a youth was sure to 
attain an eany proficiency in various bnuiehes of 
knowledge. At the age m righteen he was sent to 
London, and apprent^d to a maker of mathema- 
fieal instruments. In less than a year, however, 
the state of his health compelled him to return to 
Scotland. A year or two after thk, paying a visit 
to some friends at Glasgow, he was encouraged by 
them to set up in business in that city, and in 
1767 opened a shop in the university of that city, 
being patronised by Dr. Adam Smith, the author 
of «The Wealth of Nations;” Dr. Black, the 
chemist; and Simpson, the geometrician. In 1766, 
^iiig about to marry his cousin, Miss Miller*, he 
left Ilk rooms in the university, and became an 
engineer. The high reputation he had already sc- 
q^nired led to extensiv| practice in hk new profes- 
mon, and he was soon folly cecupied in making 
surveys and esfimates for esnak, harbours, and 
other public works. 

We have now to apeak of the invention and im- 
rovements of the steam engine, by which Watt 
as immortalised hk name, and added immeasur- 
ably to the increased wealth, comfort, and enjoy- 
ment of mankind. The hktory of this, the only real 
wonder-worker; k traced back by curious inquir- 
ers into remote ages. Ideas and demonstrations 
of the first principles of its action are detected some 
thousands of years ago. Hero of Alexandria pro- 
duced a machine more than a century before the 
Christian era, which generated steam from water 
by heat, but no attempts to bring thk power of 
emisrion into practical use appears before the time 
of the Marquess of Worcester. M. Arago insists 
that we owe the engine in use not to James Watt, 
font Solomon de Gausan, an architect in the ser- 
vice of Charles L, who was employed in designing 
hydraulic omainents for Richmond Palace, and de- 
scribes, in a work dedicated to the King of France, 
a machine for prodnciVig jets of water ui a manner 
similar to Hero’s steam jets. It k surprising that a 
philosopheifcof such penetrating genius and practical 
abilities, and M. Arago possesses both in im emin^t 
degree, should ^%nture|o restso gre^ a claim upon 
snmi a slight foundation. Ifie Madness of Wor- 
cester proceeded a step further rin testing and 
demonstrating the properties of steam ; about twenty 
years later, Svr Samuel Moriand projected a method 
of employing it as a mechanic power; and Denis 
Papin, a native of France, about the year 1990, 
contrived an engine, rude and imperfect, as may 
well be supposed, acting with steam and the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, for lifting water. We next 
find Captain i^very, about the year 169A erecting 
engines M lifting water, somewhat on the principle 

* Thtt lady, whom Watt fonmy deioribed In Mi private 
Jouipel SI the oomlhrt of Mi life, died k obUdbed of a thtfd 
hsy^ After albw yeere of widowhood, Watt had the happi- 
new to find another wife worthy of Mm In a Miie Margregor. 
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of the 8iickuig-|niinp. Not long after Saveiy had 
invented his engine, Thomae Neweomen, an ircm- 
monm, and John OJSey, a glaaier, both of .Bart- 
moum in Devonshire, bqgin to dii^ct .iheir atten- 
tion to the employment of steam as a medianio 
power. Their first engine was eonstructed about 
the year 1711. This machine stitt acted on the 
principle of condensing the steam by meana of cold 
water, and the pressure of the atmosphere on the 
piston. It was found of great valne in pumping 
water from deep mines; but the mode of its cQi|- 
struction, the great waste of fuel, the continual 
cooling and heating ci the cylinder, the limited 
capacities of the atmosphere in impelling the piston 
downward, all tended to circumscribe its utility# 
Our knowledge of what might be done by steam 
was in this state, when the subject, happilv for 
science and society, attracted the attention of Mr. 
Watt. He was at this time residing in his shop- 
chambers at the University of Glasgow, and 
speculated with his friend. Professor Bobiaon, as 
to the practicability of applying steam to move 
wheeled carriages, and had alM made some experi- 
ments with Papin’s digester, already adverted to* 
when in the winter of 1763*4 the university pro- 
fessor of Natural philosophy sent him a small model 
of Newcomen’s invention to be repaired. Struck 
with the imperfections of ttA atmospheric engine, 
and the powers it called into existence, Watt con- 
ceived the idea of making it a complete machine, 
and employing steam as an ordinary mechanical 
agent. In his various investigations and experi- 
ments for this purpose, he made several valuable 
discoveries, and was completely successful. He had 
two prmcipal defects to overcome, tho first was the 
waste of fuel, not less than three-fourtlis of the 
whole employed, occasioned by the quantity of heat 
required to concentrate the steam which the water 
injected by eveiy stroke of the piston into tlie 
cylinder, diminished as soon as generated; and the 
second was its not employing the expansive force of 
steam as a moving power. It is impossible to enter 
into and describe here the sa^cious thought and 
profound reflections, the infinite experiments, the 
mexhauatible skill, and the many exquisite inven- 
tions, by which the genius of this great man finally 
brought his admirable machine to a state of com- 
plete perfection. But even when all this had been 
done, he was far from seeing the end of his diffi- 
culties. He had succeeded, but money was neces- 
sary to secure a property in the invention, and 
cany it into profitable ojieration, and he had no 
pecuniary resources of his own. In this dilemma 
he applied to Dr. Roebuck, who had recently esta- 
blished the Garron iron works near Glasgow, and 
had extensive coal works at Kinnoul, in the same 
neighbourhood. *The doctor agreed to provide the 
requisite funds upon being secured in two-thirds of 
the profits of the invention, and upon this agreement 
Watt took out his first patent in 1769, and erected 
bis first engine at Kiun^. Promising as ^e state 
of Watt’s affairs now appeared, he was still by no 
means in a safe position. Dr. Roebuck, who belong^ 
to the class of spirited speculators, was engagea in 
numerous undertakings, and soon after lie had 
fonned bis connection with Watt, became irreco- 
verably involved in pecuniary embarrassments. So 
littie ffid Watt now conaidm? that he could tuni his 
wtent to a good account, that he applied himself 
for some yean almost entirely to the ordinary work 


of a civil engineer. At last, about the year 1774, 
when all hopes of any farther assistance from Dr, 
Roebuck were at an end, he met and clbsed witli a 
praosal made through hUi friend Dr. Small of 
Birmingham, to remove to that town, and enter 
into paxtnenkip with the eminent hardware manu- 
facturer, Mr. Boulton, whose extensive establish- 
ments at Soho had already become famous over 
Europe, and proenred for England an nnrivalled 
reputation* for the arts there carried on. Accord- 
ingly, an arrangement having been made with Dr. 
Roebuck, his share of the patent was transferred 
to Mr. Boulton, the new figm of Boulton and Watt 
was fonned, and began to Make jtieam^ngines in 
the year 1755. An extenrion of his pa^nt for 
twenty-five years from this date was now obtained, 
in consideration of the ack&wledged national im- 
portance of his invention, and an engine was erected 
at Soho, which all persons intereml in sqph ma- 
chines were invited to inspect. They then proposed 
to erect similar en^^es wherever required, on the 
liberal principle of receiving as |)ayment for each, 
only one-third of the saving in fuel which it shonld 
effect, as compared with oneof 4he old construction. 
During the whole twenty-five years, over which his 
renewed patent extended, the perfecting of his in- 
vention was Watt’s chief occupation; and notwith- 
standing a delicate state of he^th,and the depress- 
ing ii^iction of severe head^bes, to which he was 
constotlj^ subject, he persevered with unwearied 
diligence in adding new impmvemenN to the me- 
chanism of tlie engine, and devising tho means of 
applying it to new purposes of usoftdness. He de- 
voted, in partienlar, the exertions of many years to 
make the action of tlie piston communicate a rota- 
tory motion in various circumstances, and between 
the years 1761 and 1765 took out four different 
patents for inventions living this object in view. 

All that is forcible and giaphic in language has 
been exhausted to describe the nature and powers 
of the engine thus perfected, and ;^et every expla- 
nation fiJls short i^f the wonders it accomplishes, 
and the countless useful and noble effects it pro- 
duces. It has revolutionised the whole empire of 
human industry, and added incalculably to the 
productive powers of the human species. Like the 
tnin]j: of the elephant, that picks up the smallest 
pin and rends the strongest oak, it is equally 
adapted to the most minute and the most enlarged 
uses. It engraves a seal, and crushes masses of 
obdurate metal like wax before it; draws out, with- 
out breaking, a thread as fine as gossamer, and 
lifts a ship of war likr a bauble in the air. It em- 
broiders muslin, and forges anchors; cuts steel 
into ribbons, and Jrains morasses; empties out 
the stagnant volumes of water that choke up col- 
lieries and mines ; impels loaded vessels a^inst 
the fury of the winds and waves ; and last of all, 
seema destined to annihilate distance, by flying 
with millions of human beidgs in its train, on the 
railways of Europe and America, at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. 

At Binningbam Watt became intimate with Dr, 
Priestley, and fiiriher distmguished himself aa a dis- 
coverer m the chemical experiments which that 
philosopher and hk associates prosecuted with 
much success. His principal claim to ifierit in this 
respect, ts the true theory of the eom|KNtttion of 
water, hi which he is now held to have pr^eded 
Cavenduh and Lavdsier. His paper, contributed 
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to the TranBactions o£ tlie Royal Society, aiid 
entitled Thoughts oo the Constituent Parts of 
Water aiid*deph!ogu»ticated Air, with an Account 
of some ExtHirimeuta on that subject/’ furnishes 
tile evidence of this great discovery. Another 
{taper cohtiihuted to uie Philosophical Transac- 
thms, **Oii a new . method of preparing a Test- 
liquor to show the presence of Acids and Alkalies 
in Chemical Mixtures/’ introduced the valuable 
{iroeess of bleaching by chlorine ; and tA Watt the 
J.%e Arts owe the instrument for copying statues. 
The mudein polygraph, or copying press for letters, 
anid the double pen, are also his inventions. 

Mr. Watt died, as* he deserved, full of wealth, 
years, and covered with fame, August 2d, 1B19. 
M. Arago dwells with a noble indignation upon 
the inadequacy of tlie nonours conferred by Eng- 
land upon so distinguishod an ornament of the age 
and tha couuti^ to wbitdi he belonged. Unques- 


tionably it is a reproach to the govemment that no 
title was confei'Ted upon him. But if neither king 
nor minister of state thought fit to exalt him in 
this respect, a mind like his could hardly have felt 
sore at such neglect, gratified as it must have been 
to perceive that the learned of all countries bore 
ample testimony of the general admiration in which 
he was held by his contemporaries. His survivors 
have been liberal in pfferiDg tributes to his memoiyr. 
Shakespeare amongst our poets, and Nelson and 
'^dliiigton amongst our naval and military heroes, 
may have liad a greater«number of statues raised 
to tlaem, but no philosopher, neither Bacon nor 
Newtbn, have been more highly extolled by orators 
and authors of every party ana school, nor so re- 
peatedly celebrated with appropriate splendour in 
marble and in bronze, as James Watt, the unrivalled 
inventor of tlie steam engine. 
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Tub biography of Henry Grattan, fully and effi- 
ciently written, is the history of Irel^d during 
the tiim^ he lived. As statoaman and a patriot of 
the highest talent imd purest character, agd an 
orator, matchless forthe graphic force and ardour 
of his eloquence, we find him at the very dawn of 
his political career, exercising a mighty and most 
beneficial influence over the affair#of his country, 
and gradually elevating the people and their in- 
stitutions, from the lowest stages of abject depen- 
dence and degradation, to a liberal state of consti- 
tutional freedom. The public serv'^ces of such a 
man are not to be enumerated, much less described, 
in the compass of a short sketch like this. He was 
born in the year 1711 1. snd completed his education 
in the University of Ins native city, where he was 
early distinguished as the classical rival of Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, aft.!rwards ISarl of Clare, Mr. Foster, 
the last speaker of the Irish House of Commons, 
and many others in the constellation of bright names 
that shone with such splendor on that ei*a, H is father 
was a baiTister, and recorder to |hc Corporation of 
Dublin, enjoying a good ^mtioe at the bar, the 
just reward of talent and iiitegrity. To the same 
profession young Grattan was also destined: accord- 
ingly, after entering his name, at the King’s Ixm 
of Court, in Dublin, he proceeded to Loudon, and 
kept jlxifl terms in the Temples White thus occu- 
py, ^e formed intiixiate acquaintances with Hugh 
l^yd, and Mr. Eden, afterwards Lord Auckland, a 
oireumstanee oply mentioned here, because the Jot- 
ters of Junius were at one time attribu^ to this 
trio. ' While thus eating his way through Uie Tem- 
ple, ho bogan to exercise himself for public speak- 
ing ; the mefllod ho adopibed for this purpose was 
sin|^x)ar.. , In i«e of the houses where he lodged, 
his hmdhufy inmghih^ firoxn llie eccentricity of his 
mannof aim iBihita, , 4^^ he was mad, and com- 
plained io ope of ^ fi^ndi;, that the gentleman 
uaed io widk BP i^d dopn In her garden most of 
thei^!^ l{pi(NAipg, to himself e^d, though alone, 
addrosrink itae oh^ op all opeasions, whom he . 
called R was Bet Jepsihle, riie 

added, lhat ih Ub semwp, and she 


they would take him away;^^^®^ 
Bho|i!imra|hd to forgifie him all the rent vmMiwas 
due.^Dixmg the summer months, ho usfd to remove 
to the neighbourhood of WipdSor Foresti when there, 
in the midst of romantic scenery, and ailelightfol 
prospect, his time wa8^^|>pilyBpW^^^Who|e nights 
were passed rambling through plan^ons 

by moonlight. Sometimes he woidd pause, and ad- 
dress a soliloquy to a tree. In one of these mid- 
night rambles, ne stopped unconsciously before a 
gibbet, and commenced one of his habitual and 
animated harangues, when he suddenly felt a tap 
at his shoulder, and turning round, was asked by a 
stranger, “ How the Devil did you get down 1” To 
which the rambling orator replied, “ Sir, I suppose 
you have an interest in that question.” 

Being called to the Irish bar in 1772, he walked 
the hall of the Four Courts in Dublin, with an empty 
bag, for some three or four years, and then seems 
to have given up all hopes of rising by a profession, 
in which the most liberally endowed minds are not 
generally the most likely to acquire the highest re- 
putation. To this resolution the death of his father, 
who left him a competent fortune, in all probability 
materially contributed. We now find him in the 
accomplisl^ed society of the first circle in Ireland, 
taking parts in private theatricals, playing Mac- 
duff, to Floods MBcbetii, and writing prologues 
I and epilogues for thB p^ormers. Being intro- 
duced to the late Earl of CflRkrIemont soon after, 
he was returned to the Irish Houft of Commons in 
I77fi, for the borough from which that admirable 
nobleman took his title. In this ctq»acity,.ihe first 
of Grattan’s speeches, that has beeh preserved, was 
delivered upon a motion made by the late Marquess 
of Londonderry, tlien Mr. Robert Stewart, relative 
to the public expenditure. It is in every respect a 
favourable earnest of his future fame. Td under- 
stand, even imperfectly, the prooeddings in which 
Grattan how began to take a lead, a few words 
descriptive of the condition of Ireland (that country 
so proverbially notorious for persecution, misery, 
and discontent) are absolutely necessaiy. Without 
it would be impossible to comprehend the 
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career for which Grattan had diBciplined his spirit. 
The Irish parliament, though originally intended to 
be a distinct and independent authprityt was vir- 
tually and to all purposes an abject, iastrument of 
corruption in the hands of the government. Acts 
of the EngUsh legislatare had not only subjected 
the people of Irel^d to laws made in the English 
Parliament, but no law Could be prop^d in the 
Irish pariiament, unless it had previously been 
ratified and approved by the minister in England. 
The staple trad© of the country consisted of woollen 
and linen manufactures, and provisions. Of these, 
the woollen manufiicture had long been wholly pro- 
hibited ; that of linen was loaded with enormous, 
duties, and confined to internal consumption; while 
provisions, butter, bacon, cattle, &c. were exclu- 
ded from the foreign market. No Irish merchant 
could trade to the Indies, or export or import goods 
in any but an English vessel. ^ It is impossible to 
conceive measures more vexatiously calculated to 
exhaust the resources of the island, or beggar its 

S lation. There were oilier grievances not less 
ig and injurious. The Catholics, who at that* 
and every other time constituted the ^eat majority 
of tlie dnhabitants, groaned under a penal law of 
unexampled cruelty. In truth, it is difficult to 
read of a state of things so outrageously tyrannical, 
and conceive that in the eighteenth century any 
portion of the dominions of Great Britain could 
have been so barbarously afflicted by legal enact- 
ments. No Catholic was allowed to marry a Pro- 
testant ; if he sent his child to a foreign seminary 
he forfeited his estates, while, to prevent the educa- 
tion of the offspring in the faith of its parent at 
home, it was declared a felony for any Catholic to 
teach a school If tho child turned a Protestant, 
he was permitted to wrest away the father’s pro- 
perty, unless he also apostatized. No Catliolic 
could purchase land in fee-simple, or hold a leaso 
for more than thirty years, or lend money on 
mortgage, or even buy an annuity. If he died 
intostate, the next of kin who happened to be a 
Protestant became his heir-at-law, to the exclusion 
of his wife, son, daughter, brother, sister, Ac, Ac. : 
and reversely, when a Protestant died iutostate, 
all the Catholic relations, to the tenth generation, 
were incapacitated from inheritance. Catholics 
were debarred from every civil office and privilege 
of honour or emolument, fi;^m the shrievalty of 
a county, and a seat on a jurv, a vote at a vestry, 
the election of a member of parliament down to 
tlie choiee of a petty constable, A parttal relaxa- 
tion of the jp^ial code had taken^laoe m 1772, 
after Lord Gteorge Gordon*8,;riot8, but as a whole, 
such was the condition of bis country^ and such 
the grievances sf his countrymen, when, on the 
19th of April, 1780, Benrv Gratjan first come for- 
ward in the Irish House of Commons, with a decla- 
ration of rights. The speech in which he pressed 
this motion has been considered the best he ever 
pronounced. Rapid and animated, keen and argu- 
m^tative, it is at the same time grand and simple, 
admirable in conception, and complete in execution. 

" If 1 had lived when the 9th of William took 
aw^ the woollen' manufacture, or when the 6th 
of George I. declared ibis comitry tb be depen- 
dent, and aspect to laws to be enaeted by the 
Parliament^ of England^ 1 . ahoidd jtove made a 
covenant with my own conscience to seize tho first 


moment of rescuing my country from the ignominy 
of such acts of power ; or, if 1 had a son, 1 should 
have adiuimstej^ to him an oath, that he would 
consider himself as a person separate and set apart 
for the discharge of so important a duty. Upou 
the same principle am I now come ti» move a deela- 
ration of right, tho first moment occurring since 
my time, in which such a declaration C4)u]d he 
made with*any chance of success, or witliout ag- 
gravation of oppression.” 

• see 

“ Let corruption tremble : let the enemy, foreign 
and domestic, tremble; but let ^te friends of liberty 
rejoice at these means of safety, and this hour of 
redemption. Yes; there docs exist an enlightened 
sense of rights, a young appetite for freedom, a 
solid strength, and a rapid fii'e, which not only put 
a declaration of right within your power, but put 
it out of your power to decline one. Eighteen 
counties are at your bar ; they stand there with 
the compact of Henry, with the charter of John, 
and with all tiie passions of the people. ^ Our lives 
are at your service, but our liberties, we received 
them from God ; we will not resign them to nuiu.’ 
Speaking to you thus, if you repulse these petitioners, 
you abdicate the privileges of Pariiament, forfeit 
tlie rights of the kingdom, repudiate the instructions 
of your constituents, bilge the sense of your country, 
pals/the enthusiasm of the [Aoplc, and reject that 
good, Which — not a Lord North, not a Lord Buck- 
inghamshire, not a Lord Hilllborongh, but a cer- 
tain providential conjuncture, or, rather, tho hand 
of God seems te extend to you. Nor are we only 
prompted to this when we cousider our strength ; 
we aro challenged to it when we look to Great 
Britain. Tha people of that country are now wait- 
ing to hoar the l^artiamcnt of Iveland speak on the 
subject of their liberty. It begins to be made a 
question in England, wnether the principal persona 
wid to be free. It was the delicacy of former 
Parliaments to be silent on the subject of com- 
mercial restrictions, and to shown knowledge of 
the fact, and not a sense of the violation. You nave 
spoken out ; you have shown a knowledge of the 
fact, but not a sense of the violation. On tlie 
contrary, you have returned thanks for a partial 
ropc&l made on a principle of power : you have 
returned thanks as for a favour ; and your exulta- 
tion has brought your charters as well as your 
spirit into question, and tends to shake to her 
foundation your title to liberty. Thus you do not 
leave your rights even where you found them. 

Yon have done too mneh not to do more; you have . 
gone too far not to on ; you have binught your- 
selves into that situation in which you must silently 
abdicate tho rights of your country, or publicly 
restore them. It is very true, you may feed your 
manufaotiwers, and landlords may get their rents ; 
or you may export woollens, and loud a vessel wiUi 
baize, serges, and kelnseyS't bring 

back again, directly &om tho plantations, sugar, 
indigo, speekle-woM, , beetle-root, and pancllas. 

But liberty, the foundation of trade, tlm charters 
of the land, the independency of parliament, tho 
securing, crowning, consummation of every thing, 
are yet to come, Wi^out thexi^ the work is im- 
per^ foundation is wanting, the capital is 
wantmg, trade is not free, Ireland b a colony with- 
out the benefit of a chort^, and you are a synod ^ 
without the privileges of a rarliament,” , 
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^ Sir^ wo iiuii^r to 4iwsle with 
And we may aieto wiHi addiwwea ; bat the pnbUe 
imagitiation will n^er reet, nor will her heart be 
at easa-H^Ter { ap lon^ ae the Parliament of Eng- 
land exeveiw# claims a legislation orer tills 

oqimtity i ab long as this tiiaU be the ease, that 
Very mea mdiOi otherwise a perpetual attachment, 
will be a oanse of new disoontent. Itorill create 
a pride to feel the indignity of bondage; it will 
fondah a strength to bite your chain ; and the 
liberty withheld will poison the good communi- 
cated. I 

^ The British minister mistakes the Irish dia- 
meter. Had he intended to make Ireland a slave, 
he should have kept ^er a beggar. There is no 
middle policy : win her heart by the restoration of 
her ri^t,or cut off the nation^ right hand; greatly 
emandpate, or ^ndamentally destroy. We may 
talk plausibly to England; bus so long as she exer- 
cises a power to bind this conntcy,, so long are the 
nations in a state of war. TW^claims of the one are 
against the liberty of the other, and the sentiments 
of the latter go to oppose those claims to the l:st 
drop of her blood. The English opposition are 
therefore right; mere trade will not satisfy Ireland. 
They judge of us by other great nations, by the 
nation whose, political life has been a struggle for 
liberW; they judge of^ with a true knowledge and 
just deference for our charaoter^that a oohntry. 
enlightened as IrelaiA, chartered as Ireland, armed 
.aa Ireland, and injured as Ireland, will be satisfied 
with nothing less than liberty.** ^ 

The effect produced upon tempers and imagina- 
tions so sangiwe and lively as those of Irishmen, 
by strains so eloquent and energetic as these, may 
be easily conceived. Fortunately for the Patriots, 
England had been so drained of her resources by 
the American wart government was 

reduced to a state of helpleBS and almost hopeless 
poverty and feebleness. France it wasdeared was 
about to attack the country, but there were no 
troops to privet the coast, nor money to raise 
tiiem. At this juncture the inhabitants of Belfast 
proposed to atm a volunteer corps for the protec- 
tion of the town; and the government, though sensi- 
ble of the danger of aUowing the people to raise 
and comnumd h toUitarjr foree^ was constrained, 
from their inal^ty to furnish one itself, to permit 
the voluntary levy to proceed. A hegipning once 
made was soon extended, and In a short time the 
Iriah volunteers amounted to 40,000 w*ell armed 
a|4 hichiy animated men. M the volunteeia in- 
pwaas d in numbers, they riwe in popular and 
influeiUie, and ,st^ fbrth in formidable 
aa»a^ hafose the arbUmy mmi8ter--a band 
detmiiitod jjiCrMs lawfully organised.. Grattan 
resumed Iha motion in February, 1702, in a speech 
leiis oenamOHled titon the one Just notioed;biat more 
learned, and dgaWyijr effbotive. He was again de- 
Imted; but, in the of April followuig, the 
Irish Fiidlamen^ ywensiwdded under anew' idmt- 
nlsltijtioi^nnd it wea at'lOiigth meeded ** that the 
King, Wds^ and Cernihoimjo^ imly, could 
mahe^iawe io bina Ireuiid in any hsae whatsoever.” 

llto ex^tatien bl the iritii peo|tie over this 
political vietpry wu houn^Ues^ add mjiddiiiaticm 
with whhsh tlwv.Mtod,|Sp Id Grattmt irdense. He 

rovertnobd Mijs d, i^.liia||red ; <add in thi&, 

' .■ - ‘ '-V 


to see a private indivldnal-Htnsapported by any 
power but that of rq^ and any infiuence but that 
of truth— uplift bis qountry hwm impoverished 
tiiraldom to flourishing Independence, was an oc- 
currence so unusual, tiiat we may perhaps excuse 
the ebullition of feeling which would represent it 
as something more than human. The j^iament 
fully sympathising with the people, it was proposed 
ftt the ardour of public gratitude that a sum of 

100.0001. should be voted to Mr. Grattan as a proof 
of the nationiti approbation. His personal friends, 
however, thought a present to such an amount 
excessive ; ana the grant, after having been re- 
^duced in conse^uenoe ol their suggestions to 

50.0001. wss unanimously confirmed, and very pro- 

perly received. With this fortune he purchased 
an estate in the county of Wicklow, laid out a seat 
at Tynnahinch, and thenceforward possessed an 
ease and dignity as happily enjoyed as they were 
brightly earned. * 


But nothing is more uncertain than popular 
applause: conscious of strength, and elated by suc- 
cess, the Irish were soon dissatisfied witli the extent 
of their recent acquisition. A party was formed 
to urge the independence of the legislature to a 
still greater height. According to them, the simple 
repeal of the act wltieh gave Great Britain the 
power to make laws for Ireland conveyed no re- 
nunciation of the right itself. That might be re- 
sumed:— and where then, it was asked, would their 
independence be ? Thus it was proposed to demand 
of the British Parliament, a full and explicit renun- 
ciation of all daim to bind Ireland in future by 
laws unconfirmed by the Irish Parliament. Mr. 
Flood, an orator, who, notwithstanding some ter- 
giversation, is admitted to have deserved well of 
his country, headed this party, which Mr, Grattan 
opposed. The main points pressed by him were, 
that the repeal of a mere dedaratoiy law must be 
interpreted as a renunciation of the right to have 
passed it ; and even if it were not so, and Great 
Britain should become so unjust and impolitic as 
to attempt to resume it, a mere renunciation of the 
right would avail little to divert her from the pur- 
pose. The only security for the Irish people, as 
he contended, in such a predicament would be, not 
an act of Parliament, but that patriotic energy 
which hod already obtained their emancipation. 
Several passionate altercations ensued between 
Flood and Grattan, *m the course of which the 
latter pronounced that philippic which has been so 
often quoted as tbe severest specimen of personal 
invective ever pttered by an aceomplisbed orator. 
The following passagq, exhibitB Grattsn’aT strength 
in sudi attacks : — ^ 


c 


** Thus defeotivq in every relatSoiiBhip, whether 
to constitution, commerce, and toleration, I will 
suppose this mm to have added mnch private im- 
promfy to public crimes ; that his probity was like 
nls patriotism, and his honour on a levm with his 
oath. He loves to deliver ps^gyrics on himself. 
I will intermpt him and say, yon are mistaken 
if you think tM your talents are as great as your 
life has been reprAenaible. You be^m your par- 
liamentary career with an acrimony and personality 
wMeh o^ld have been just^ed only by a supposi- 
tion of virtue. Alter a rank and clamorous oppo- 
ritiou you became on a sudden silent ; yon were 
B^nt for seven yean; you were silent on the 
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matest queBtions, and you wero silent for money ! 
In 1778, while a negotiation was pendmg to seU 
your talents and your turbulence^ you a&eonded 
from wur duty in partiaxnent ; you foTROok' your 
law of Po;niuigs; you forsook ^e que^t^on of eco- 
nomy, and atondoned all the old themes Of your 
former declamation. You were not at that Mriod 
to be found in the House ; you were seen like a 
guilty spirit haunting the lobby of the House of 
Commons, watching the moment in which the 
question should be put, that yon ihight vanisK; 
you were descried, with h criminal anxiety, re- 
tiring from the scenes of your past glory ; or you 
were perceived coasting the upper benches of this 
House, like a bird of prey, with an evil aspect and* 
a sepulchral note, meditating to pounce upon its 
quarry. 'I'hese ways— they were not the ways of 
honour— you practised pending a negotiation which 
was to end either in your sale or your sedition ; 
and the funner faking place, you supported the 
rankest measures that ever came before parlia- 
ment. the embargo of 1778 for instance. ‘Oh, 
fatal* embargo! tnat breach of law and ruin of 
commerce !* You supported the unparalleled pro- 
fusion and jobbing of Lord Harcourt’s scandalous 
ministl^l; the address to support the American 
war ; the other address to send 4000 men, which 
you had yourself declared ti> be necessary to the 
defence of Ireland, to fight against the liberties of 
America, to which you had declared yourself a 
friend. You, Sir, who delight to utter execrations 
against the American commissioners of 1770» on 
account of their hostility to America ; you, Sir, 
who manufacture stage thunder against Mr. Eden 
for his anti-American principles ; you, Sir, whom 
it pleases to chant a hymn to the immortal Hamp- 
den ; you, Sir, approved of the tyranny exercised 
against America, and you. Sir, \otftd 4000 Irish 
troops to cut the throats of the Americans fighting 
for their freedom, fighting fur your freedom, fight- 
ing for the great principle— fth;rty. But you found 
at last (and this should be an eternal lesson to men 
of your craft and cunning), that the king had only 
dtshononred you; the court bought, but would not 
trust you; and having voted for Uie worst mea- 
sures, you remained xor seven years the creature 
of atiary, without the confidence of Government. 
Mortified by the discovery, and stung with dis- 
appointment, you betake yourself to the sad expe- 
dients of duplicity ; you try the soxiy game of a 
trimmer in your progress to the aris of an incen- 
diary; you give no iionest support either to the 
Government or the people ; you, at the most critical 
part of their existence, ti^e no part ; you sign no 
non-consumption agreement^ you are no volunteer : 
you oppose no perpetual mutiny bill, no altered 
sugar bill ; you'^declare that you lament that the 
declaration of right ^onld De«brought forward ; 
and, observing with regard to prince and p^ple, 
thq most impartial treachery and desertion, you 

n the suspicion of your sovereign, by betray- 
) Government as you had sold the people ; 
uiuil at last, by tins hollow conduct, and for some 
o^er steps, the result of mortified ambition, being 
dismissed and another person put in your place, 
you fly to the ranhs of the volunteers and canvass 
for mutiny ; you announoe that the oountiy was 
ruined by omer men duriim that period in which 
ahe bad been sold by yon. Your logic is, tiiat the 
repeal of a declaratory law is not tbs repeal of a 


m 


law at all ; and the effect of that logic is, an Eng- 
lish act affecting to emancipate Ireland, by exer- 
cising over her the legislative authority of the 
BritSh Parliament. Such has been your conduct, 
and at such conduct evexy order of fellow- 
subjects has a right to exclaim. The mereliant may 
say to you— the constitutionalist may say to you— > 
the American may say to you— and 1, 1 now say 
to yon, and say to your beara. Sir, you are not an 
honest mad.” 

This wordy contest proceeding, and much public 
dissatisfiaction existing upogi the subject in dispute, 
Grattan felt his position embarrassing, and for a 
time ceased to take an active part in the proceed- 
ings of Parliament. He was roused to exertion 
in 1785, when a commerciaf arnuigement between 
England and Ireland was brought forward, through 
which an insidious blow was aimid at th^ newly 
acquired independence of his country. It was pro- 
posed that the “Parliament of Ireland, in con- 
sideration of being admitted to participate equally 
with Great Britain in all commercial advantages, 
should, from time to time, adopt and enact all such 
acts of tlie British Parliament as should relate to 
the regulation or man^ement of her commerce, 
&c..” To this measure Grattan offered a strenuous 
and enlightened resistance: he successfully eon- 
tendgd that such a proposit^n would degrade the 
Parliament of Ireland into a mere register to the 
Britiw Legislature, and tlie Gj^vemment was forced 
to abandon it. 

This fully reinstated him in the confidence of the 
people, and taking the lead of the country party in 
the House of Commons, he also headed the Irish 
Whigs. Proceeding on to those questions which 
were strictly his own, we find him next engaged in 
fruitless efforts to amend the law with respect to 
tithes, and promote the cultivation of waste lands. 
At the general election in 1790 he was returned 
for the city of Dublin, but soon lost all favour with 
his couBtituent^ for beginning his labours in the 
great work of Cs'.iholic emancipation, by proposing 
to admit the members of that religion to the elec- 
tive franchise, an astounding outcry was raised 
against him by every bigot and plowman in the 
imaq4- How little a man of his sense and spirit 
was affected by this treatment may he easily con- 
ceived; conscious of hts own integrity, and con- 
vinced of the impolicy of enforcing potitiesA disqua- 
lifications on the mere score of religious differences, 
be proceeded steadily with his object, and succeeded, 
slowly it is tru^ uid ^t partially, in restoring the 
majority of his ooitticxigmien to many violated rights. 
Hopes were at firft entertained that the whole 
question would be granted; tbdre was a French war, 
complicated troubles prevailed xuit only in England 
but m Ireland, and the Briiirii cabinet was reduced 
to an extremity;. Appearanoes of conciliation were 
therefore assumed; the Ehri of Fitzwiltiam was in- 
vested with the vice-royalty, and it was gene- 
rally understood, that he was instmeted to appease 
the dtseontent of the oOuhtry by conceding the 
Catholic claims. But no sooner was a supply voted, 
than the liberal viceroy was recalled, and with bis 
presence evexy pmpeet of tranquillity vanished. 
Violent paasions were excited by tifls proceeding; 
tike ffrcMsi corruption of the Irish psriiammit conti- 
nued unahatod, and Grattan toeflng it vain to mdse 
tiiegoventtnen^ seceded fisunparfiamCnt, anafivad 
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lifpiiii iu retiremetit The rebellion fullowod, and mains of him should be allowed to oontinuc amongst 
tiiough somf members of the government appear to us. 

have been base enough to try and make it appar ‘‘It has pleased Divine Providence to deprive 
that he Cavgured the movement, it is clear that the empiiv) of his bcrvicos, while ho was here iu 
be was not only firmly opposed to it, but enter* the neighbourhood of that sacred edifico, where 
tained a low opinion of its authors aud principal great men from all parts of tlic British dominions 
abettors. have been for ages intei ^d. Wr are desirous of 

When Mr. Pitt proposed the union between on opportunity of j( iiiug in the duo honour to tried 
Irehmd aud England, Mr. Grattan returned to virtue and genius. Mr. Grattan belongs to us also, 
the House of Commous as member fur Wicklow, to and g«^at would be 4>ur consolation wei‘e we ])cr- 
hoad tlie able body of men who opposed it. That nutted to follow him to the grave, and to place him 
opposition was vigorous, fvathotie, and brilliant where he would not havS been unwilling to lie, by 
beyond example, but utterly vain. In the year the side of his illustrious fellow labourei's in the 
1000, the Irish Houses of Commons and Veers cause of freedom.” He was accordingly buried in 
merged into the parliament of Great Britain, and the south cross aisle, where a plain stone, inscribed 
Grattan, as he himse)| finely observed, having "xl .nky Grattan, Junb 14, 1020,” inarlm the site 
watched over the independence of his country in of Ids grave. 

the cradle, now followed it to an early grave. Mr. Grattan married early in life a lady named 

At fil^it he refused to accept a seat iu the new Fitzgerald, by whom he had thirteen children. This 
legislature; but 4he entreatuH^ ef tlie Catholics, and notice presents a mo^^t inadequate outline of liis 
his p(»litical associates, induced him to become a life, but even from the Btatenumts tlius ])reBciitod, 
member for the borough of Maltcui, in Yorkshire, it is evident that he flourished without an equal, 
during the year 1805. A summary of his nuUlte courting power or office, he stood suficrk r 

life f^m this date may bo briefly made. Main* to penmoas, places, and peerages, and accepted but 
taming his superior chai'acter and influence uiuli- one, and that the simplest title of honour, the dis' 
niinisned, he was again elected member for Dublin, tinction of an Irish priv) councillor, duHng the vice* 
and continued to advocate various motions, whether royalty of Lord Fitzwilliam. He established tlu' 
for retnmehment in the t*<‘>cnue, or reform iu the civil and commercial liberties of his country, and 
parliaments He concurred in the policy of our wars was the only man who ev or carried such lui achieve* 
against Napoleou, but made the Cutliolic question ment in Ireland, not by arms and bloodshed, but by 
the main labour and diief glory of liis career. Un* pure sagacity and irresistible eloquence. As there 
deterred by a relentless opposition, and not dis« was nothmg temporising or dubious in his politics, 
couraged by repeated defeats, he carried it wiUi so his direct and clear career is neither chequered 
greater splendour to higher majorities in the House nor obscuivd by dmwback or tergiversations. Gnit- 
of Commons than it had before received, and deli* ton was always consibtent*~a special distinction, ae* 
vered in its beludf some of the most powerful quired by few politicians. " The purity of bis life,” 
speeches by which it was ever recommended. For as Sir J amos Mackintosh observed, “ was the bright- 
tliat question alone he seemed to Uve, and for it ness of his glory.” In oratory his style was pecu* 
he ill a maimer died. Eaiiy in 1820, when he had liarly origiuw, and may priucipally be distinguishcMl 
advanced to his 70tb year, aud declining health for concentrated argumentation and didactic energy, 
almost entirely incapacitate him from exertion, Delighting iu brevity, ho abounds in antithesis and 
he took charge of the petition of the Irisli Catho- epigram; of irony aud satire he hail a far greater 
lies, and crossing the Chauml to Liveirpool, pro* command than any of his contcinporariGs; and pos- 
ceeded up to London by the canal, with a resolu* scssing a taste higlily cultivated, and a most discri- 
tiun of again submitting tiiecause to the legislature, miiiating judgment, herarely diverged intofipiirtttive 
But he had scarcely concluded the journey to town, extravagance, or sacrificed elegance to passion. His 
when his strength was exhausted: he died on the speeches have been edited; and his life, a most va- 
14th of May. It was at first determined to cunvt y Itiable and interesting contribution to the history 
bis remains back to Ireland, and deposit tliem and literature of his country, has been written by 
amongst tiia people whoni he had so nobly served; his second son. In private life he was a warm 
but the most distinguished members of^tlie le^isla- friend, and in public a bitter and determined enemy : 
tore prevailed ut»on bis lunily to permit bis mter* in his familiar moments he was remarkable for that 
ment in Westminster Abbtnr. Tiiis requeet was simpUeity which not unfrequently accompanies ge- 
ponveyed to bb sons in a letter, the chasto and nius of the higllest order. “ It would not be ea>iy,” 
heentiful composition of the auUior of tho “ Plea- adds Lord Brougham,*** to point out any' statesman 
‘ sum ol Memory,” and signed by the most diatin* or patriot, in any ago of iHe wqrid, whose fume 
guishiMl members of both houses of parliomont. stands higher for his public services; nor is it pos- 
** Filled with admiration,” wrote tiiat elqgaiit poet, sible to name any'one, the purity of whose reputa* 
“for the chanmter of yourfather> we veil tore to tion has been stained by so few faults, and the 
express a wieh^ uontmon to us with many of those lustre of whose renown is dimmed by so few impor- 
I who most adinired mi loved him, that what re- fectioiu.’* 
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MATTHEW BAILLIE. 


There is a plain but pleasing bust, by Chantrey, 
upon a high pedestal in the Chapel of St. John, to 
the Memory of Dr. Bailjie. 

MATUiEO. BaILLTP.. • 

Coll. Reg. Medic. Lend. Et. Edin. Socio. 

In. Agro. Scotico. Lanei’kte. Nato. 

G^qum. Literis. Institute. 

Oxonim. Expollto. * 

Preelectori. Anatnmico. Apud. Londinum. Insigiiito. 
Qui. Ad, Certiorem. B-itionis. Normam. 

Kas. Anatomite. Partes. Quw. Morbos. 

Spectant. Primus, llodegit. 

Medico. Summo. 

Yirdf Probltatis. Integrte. 

Animi. Perspicacis. Sinceri. 

• Simplicis. Liberalis. Pii. 

* Hanc. Effigiem. * 

Complures. Ejusdom. iEtatis. 

Medici. Et. Chirurgici. 

" ‘ P. C. 

To Matthew*Baillic, 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physlcia'.n of London 
and Edinburgh ; 

Born in Lanarkshire in Scotland, 

Who began his education at Glasgow, 

And finished it at Oxford; 

A distinguished Lecturer on Anatomy in London, 
Who first applied the test of I'cason to, 

And laid down the laws of Morbid Anatomy; 

A man of consummate medical skill, 

Of spotless Probity, 

Of a quick, and penetrating intellect, 

Sincere, Unaffected, Liberal, Pious, 

Many of the Physicians and Surgeons of his age 
Erected this Bust. 

Matthew Baillie was boni at Shotts, in Lanark- 
shire, October 17, 176L His father, the Rev. James 
Baillie, was then minister of tho Parish, and his 
mother, Dorothea, was sister of the celebrated ana> 
tomists, William and John Hunter. Soon after he 
was bom, his father removed to the manse or 
Churcli of Hamilton, and there young Baillie was 
sent to school, and soon acquired a character for 
application and talent. Suhsequently t)je Rev. Mr. 
Baillie became Professor of Divinity in tho Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, at which his son rtudied for three 
years under Professors J^dine and^ Reed, and 
wavered as to the choice of a profession .between 
the Church and^the Bar. At length the advice of 
his uncle, the most popular teacher of anatomy in 
England, led him to prefer physic, and he succeeded 
in obtaining an exhibition to Balliol College, Oxfi>rd, 
which is in the gift of tho Professors of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, Nearly at the same period, he 
lost his father. At Oxford, where he took his 
degree of M.D., he studied only during terra time, 
spending the intervening time in London, where, 
after attending the established courses of lectures in 
the various departments of Medicine, he became, 
in little more than two years, demonstrator of 
anatomy to bis uncles. Towards the end of another 
year, Dr. William Hunter died, bequeathing to 


voung Baillie the uso of his splendid museum, his 
house, and theatre of anatomy, in Great Windmill 
Street, aqd a small estate in Scotland. This last, 
together with an annuity of 100^., Baillie gave to 
his uncle John, who had not been on good terms 
with his brother when be died. “I leave you,’* said 
Dr. William Hunter, a liftle^before his death, “but 
little money, Matthew, because I do not wish to 
deprive you of the pleasure J have myself expe- 
rienced in making it.” With this stj^nificant hint, 
and tho professional training ho received from the 
eminent man who gave it, Dr. Baillie must be 
considered to have started as a practitioner with 
no common advantages. H is progress nevertheless 
does not appear to have been rapid : he trod in 
the footsteps of his uncles ; like them he was inde- 
fatigable in his attention to tlie various duties of 
his situation ; a diligent student, and aii incessant 
observer of tho structure and functions of the 
liuman body. To the accui'ato knowledge of ana- 
tomy thus acquired, he owed the extensive prac- 
tice, and the high reputation, he subsequently at- 
tained. In 1 7115, tw’o years dfter his uncle W iJliam’s 
death, he began to lecture himself, and continued, 
in conjunction with Mr. Crufkshank, the celebrated 
Hunterian school. In 1787, b< was appointed 
Physician to St. George’s flospital, and in 1780, he 
was made a fellow of tho College of Physicians, 
and married Sophia, daughter of Dr. Denman, tho 
eminent accoucheur. This match proved happy, 
and highly advautag(>ous In a professional point of 
view. He now starts into full pmctice, and soon 
after succeoded in filling up the opening occasioned 
by the retirement of Dr. Pitcairn to the Continent, 
ill consequence of ill health. 

In 1785 lir. Baillie published his Morbid ivua- 
tomy, a work »’• Inch his biographer, Mr. V’^ardrop, 
has justly esteemed one of the most practically 
useful and valuable acquisitions obtained by medical 
science. 1 1 was soon transls led into French, Italian, 
and*German, and in al>out four years after the suc- 
cessful author began to illustrate it by the well 
known scries of engravings which bear his name, 
and will long remain memorials of his zeal, industx^, 
and talent. In 1787, a second edition of the work 
being called for, ho added to it the “ Symptoms ” 
of the different morbid lesions described in it, as 
fm as they were known. Two years after this, the 
extent of his practice induced him to discontinue 
his lectures, and resign his place at St. George’s 
Hospital. He continued to reside in Great Wind- 
mill Street, however, until the year 1805, when he 
removed into Grosvenor Street. Ho was physician 
to George TIL, and continued, with a few short inter- 
ruptions, in the constant exercise of his profession 
until the year 1823, when being attacked with 
chronic inflammation of the windpipe, he sought re- 
lief at Tunbridge Wells, and then removed to an 
estate he had bought in Gloucestershire, where he 
died during the course of the year. 

Dr. Baillie, besides the work on Morbid Ana- 
tomy, already mentioned, was the author of various 
pajiers in the “ Transactions of the Royal Society,” 
and the principal medical publications of his time. 

T 
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These were ooUeoted and printed, in 18^, with an 
aeecMmt l^s life, hy Mr. Wardi^, in 2 vols. 6vo. ! 
They are Btri>ndy marked by good sense and just 
observation. He also edited, with additions, Dr. | 
William Hunter's works on the Gravid Uterus.'* 
The character given of him, both as a man and a 
physician, is excellent, with one exception. He had 
an Irritable tem^r, and often gave vent to it when ; 
nmoh Oocnpled. In the matter of fees^he is de- 
scribed as being extremely generous and delicate ; 
in bis manners, be was naturally mild and unas- 
suming^ yet decided and impressive. He was 


moreover the same to all men on all occasions, and 
never made distinctions in his mode of addressing 
his patients, whatever their station. Two qualities 
ascribed to him, evince excellence of the highest 
order ; they were, quick and accurate penetration 
in the diagnosis of disease, together with pxerise 
knowledge of the effects and power of the ipedicines 
he prescribed ; and a facility in expressing bis 
opinions and advice, in language so concise and 
umple, that no diMculty could be experienced, 
either in fully understaiyiing, or in carrying them 
faithfully into practice. 


JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE. 


At the entrance of the West , aisle *af the North 
transept, is a statue of Kemble. It is the work of 
Hinohcliffe, and is taken fronritnuriel by Flaxman. 
It is a frigid, inexpressive performance, lof>ktng 
neither dignitied nor life-like, but vei^ much as 
if it was a cast from a dead body. The characu^ 
meant to be represented is that of Cato. There is 
no epitaph. 

John, the eldest son of Roger Kemble, manager 
of a company of playafs at Prescot in Lancashire, 
was bom in that county in February 1787# and 
educated at the Rsknan Catholic seminary of 
Sedgeley Park, Staffordshire ; and the Roman 
Catholic College of Douay. It is said that his 
father desired to make him a priest^ur a lawyer ; 
but his own inclination led him to the stage, for 
which his proficiency in elocution when a boy, 
showed that he possessed natural talents of no 
' common order. Having completed' his academical 
course he returned to England, and went at once 
upon the stage, performing successfully at most of 
the large provincial to'wns,8Uch as Liverpool, York, 
Edinburgh, Ac. He was now in Itis twenty-second 
year, ai^ already aspired to distinction as an 
author, producing for Younger, manager of the 
Liverpool theatre, '^BelisariuB," a tragedy, in 17709 
and during the next year for Tate Wilkinson at 
York, an interlude in one act, entitled The School 
Sandal Scandalised.” Both pieces are sup- 
posed to have been produced ( for the author’s I 
benefits, and aVe described, the tragedy as tux^d { 
and absurd ; and the interiude, which was copied 
frixtxi MoIiere’S ** Critique de l^j^le dsv FSmmes,” 
as being in many passages spirited and acute. In 
1700, he printed a volume oi fugitive pieces in 
verse, of which however ha so quickly repented, 
^as to buy np ill the copies the next day* In 1783, 
he presented hlinself before a London audience, 
at Drury LanesV ^^nd ^ received witi| general 
applause. Ih yeaaitluS success was so decided, 

and his popiile^f^ l^eat, that he took rank as 
the iegitimite Ckurick xn the series 

of'ffrat-n^te descending from 

Bifrbage was continned 

alb# ^ about to vanish 

with In 1737, Kimble , married Mrs. 

Brecsiton, widow of the actor of the same name, 
and darter of Hepkhis the prompter. When 
from the inaiiafiMwt iff Diury Lane, 

« KeiySl# aiid <Mtnued, wit^ the 

muripflhn of #0 idkiirt jntervfdi to ffl^ the oMce, 


and introduce many judicious and effective im- 
provcineiitB, until the year 1801, when he withdrew 
to the continent, and spent a year iu travellingwith 
Ips wife. During the period of Kemble’s firss! 
management, he distinguished himself, not solely 
by the earnest attention he paid to the duties of 
his office, the system and regularity he enforced 
behind the curtain, bpt also by the higher me- 
rits of rendering the scenery and costume of 
the stage much more appropriate than they had 
been, and by restoring many of the good old 
plays that had been mostly forgotten. He also 
wrote some new pieces himself, and altered and 
improved others. To the former class belong 
a farce, entitled “ ’rha.Projecta,” which had been 
originally produced at Liverpool, in 1778, under 
the title of ** The Female Offioer,” iind was perhaps 
his maiden production. Notwithstanding bis par- 
tiality for it, the audience received it so coldly that 
it was quickly withdrawn. A happier fortune at- 
tended the production of ** Lodoiska,” a musical 
entertainment which he founded upon a French 
novel, and which had a long and very profitable 
run. “ Deaf and Dumb,” ** The Stranger,” and the 
** Siege of Belgrade,” are specimens of the pieces 
which he partly fashioned for the stage, and re- 
touched. 

In 1802, having visited Paris and Madrid, he 
came back to Loudon, bought a sixth share of 
Covent Garden theatre, and becoming manager of 
that establishment, prosecuted a highly successful 
career without drawback or interruption, until 
September 10 , 1808; when a fire suddenly broke I 
out during the perfonUance of Pizarro, and the 
whole bunding with several adjoining houses was 
reduced to ashes. Fkperty to the amount of 
100,0001. was thus destroyed, of qfhich not more 
than 70,0001. was covered by insurances. Never- 
theless the proprietors proceeded with commend- 
able spirit in the erection of a qew and superior 
edifio64 On the 31st of December, 1308, the Prince 
of Wdles laid the fonndatloit stone, and on the 13th 
of Sej^mber, 1309, a superb structure, on which 
150,61101. had been exp^ded, was advertised to 
open with John Kemble as Macbeth. 

Tfao proprietors met the pubBo animated by high 
hopes and confident of ap^use and support, ror 
the spirit and liberality with which they had raised 
the ne# theatre in so short a time. But their 
bright miticipations were strangely disappointed. 
The^ attempted to raise the paces of admission, 
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and to introduoe private boxes, and they had en- Anthem beiiie the favourite; and a ^,nal dance was 
gaged Madame Catalani, innovations which pro- also instituted in the pit, which soon destroyed the 
yoked the resistance and resentment of tfio public, green cloth on the benches. Whenever^the audience 
to an extent as violent as it was unprecedented. Mt tired, ** God Save the King ” was their never- 
The performances for a series of months were no- nuliug resource to recruit their spirits, although 
thing more than dumb show, enacted in the midst they generally dSang it wrotchedly out of tune, 
of universal uproar and indescribable coofusimi. On the eighteenth night, the “Merchant of 
This was the eiJoch of the celebrated O.P., or old Venice" was the play; but whether Cooke, in 
prices, riots. In the course of this pertinacious Shy lock, was the “Jew that Sbakspcare drew,” or 
and ultimately successful opposition, the public any othefr Jew, it was impossible to ascertaui ; tlie 
indignation was directed, whether righUy or not real performers in tlie house being hissers, groaii- 
we can hardly tell, malhly against John Kemble, ei^ catcallers, trumpeters, &e. On this night, hats 
On the first night the curtain rose to a deafening with the letters 0. P. stuck on them, on printed 
storm of hisses, bootings, groans, and catcalls. The cards, first made their appearance, tb^gh the 
illimitable Mrs. Siddons appeared, but though in Baiiio letters had appeared already on ihe waist- 
the zenith of her popularity, not a tone of her coats, watch-chains, and other parts of the drosses 
splendid voice could be heard. Kemble came for- of the audience. An Orpnens in the upper boxes 
ward, and the whole house, to mark their sense of also drew out a German fiute, and commanded an at- 
his conduct, stood up and turned their backs upon tentive audience whilst he played the Irisl^ir of the 
the stage. Thip posture was kept up during the Coolun. On the nineteenth night, the following new 
whole of the second act. The afterpiece of the placards appeared in the pit:— A striking likeness 
Quaker followed, without producing any interrup- of Mr. Kemble in acute pain, superscribed “ Pity 
•tioif dr abatement of the tumult, and the perform- my 'aitches;* ” a smart allusion to Kemble's new 
ances were over at ten o’clock. Even then the pronunciation of the word “ aches." “ If Captain 
audience did not offer to depart, for in place of the Bull continues his nightly cruize, he will regain his 
managers, who were expected to explain, and ofler old prices, and capture the * private-tier.* ” “ No 
terms, some Bow-street officers appeared on the hired Jew, or prices new !” The pit on this night 
stage, and threatened to ]%ad the riot act. This was tiie scene of several conilicte, and tliere was 
only added to the commotion, and a posse of always room enough to fo]pu a ring for their per- 
constables making a vain attempt to clear tlie foi^ance. 

house, and being repulsed, the audience sang “God From the twentieth tOf^e thirtieth night, the 
save the King" in triumph, and left the place of 0. P, uproar continued with uw'^-mintshed vigour; 
their own accord, at half-past twelve. On the while metal ornaments, hats, waibteoats, and pla- 
sccond night the row was kept up with unremitting cards, all sported the magic letters in abundance, 
noise; on the third trumpets, bugle boms, and On the thirtieth night, the 0. P.’s thought of the 
watriunen’s rattles, were introduced to add to the new scheme of leaving die theatre in procession, 
din; on the third, black Jack, as the rioters nick- which they did accordingly, visiting the newspaper 
named Kemble, condescended to answer the relte- offices before the}' separated, and cheering those 
rated calls of the audience, and presenting himself which supported the 0. P, cause, while they groaned 
at the foot lights, said, “ Ladies and genUenien, I and hooted its opponents. Generally the O. P.’s 
wait to know ich^ you leant ?" These few words were in the grcatt;st humour. On the tliirty- 
were considered a piece of ridiculous and absurd second night, they all joined in expressing a sort 
affectation, and the luckless manager was hooted of mock indig .atum at a man who appeared in the 
off with vociferous indignation. Loud cries of old garb of a venerable Jewish Rabbi. The dress, 
prices brought him back, he pleaded the insecurity which was of course assumed for the occasion, 
of the concern, but made no concession: on the added variety to the confusion. He wore a large 
fifth night notice was given that Catalani’s engage- black beard and slouched hat, and suffered himself 
ment was abandoned ; on the sixth night he an- to be pushed about the pit by his companions, 
iiounced, that the performances would cease until a without belying the slightest symptom of displea- 
committee had completed an inquiry into tlie affairs sure. While he was the object eff attack, many 
of the theatre, with a view of detc^rmining whether exclaimed, “Turn him out, a Jew, a Jew 1" The 
the proprietors were justified in raising me prices, sluun Israelite continued the deception until he was 
the results of which would be published. quite exhausted, when his many roaring followera 

On October 4, the theatre re-opened. The public rilowed him to sit^own and recover his wind. The 
were not one wliit appealed, as tiie report if fiie row was then kept up by a very athletic man, who 
committee dealt only in general statements, snd was at last overpowered by constables, and carried 
seemed, in sbwt, totrily unsatisfactory. The play off to Bow-street. On the thirty-fifth uiglit, the 
and fiurce were still in pantomhne, and the disturb- Pitites were still more frolicsome. The row, as for 
ances began to be more outrageous, in consequence some time hack, came to its height at the hour of 
of the undeniable presence of hundreds of hirelings, balf-prioe, when the theatre usually filled to over- 
planted in the pit and boxes evidently for the pur- flowing. The 0. P.’s commenced operations^ by 
pose of intimidation. The pugUists Mendoza, Dutch clearing the centre of the pit; and wlien sufficient 
Sam, and others, were publicly pointed out in their room dm been thus obtained, they practised feats 
seats at various times. Fights, both in the pit and of agility. One man actually made a staffing leap 
boxes, now became frequent, and continued eve^ over six seats. When tired of this display, they 
night, tho^h the police often were successful in exhibited several single-stick matches, in the gla- 
carrying off the comhiUantB. The Jews repeatedly diatoriai style. A new dance was also performed 
ohrilenged the 0. P.’s to fight, but were finally by the “ extra corps de ballet," to the tune of 
driven out on the thirteenUi night. By this time the 0. P. A violent stamp with the right foot was# 
audicsioe never dispersed without a song, the King’s! accompanied with the exclamation O, while the leit 
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beat tlie bern^es to tlie aowad P. Daring thb 
heavy &ndaogo, the houae abeolutely shook. The 
Pitites also ibund out the knaek of reiterating 0. P. 
in unison, the effect of which upon tbo ears was 
tremendous. 

All this while the question was exciting as much 
agitation without the w'alls of the tlteatre as within 
them. The newspapers ranged themselves on va- 
rious sides, and were daily tilled with letters and 
pasquinades, oii one side or other. Tlfe coffee- 
houses were crowded with disputants on the subject, 
and the manufacturers and shopkeepers took advan- 
tage of the affair to vend all sorts of articles marked 
with the cabalistic letrt;r8. The sense of the public 
was against the tlieatrical people, both among the 
upper and lower classes. Resj^ctable professional 
men did not disdain to deck themselves with the 
0. P. symbols, and appear in the theatre with them, 
while ladies of rank and character countenanced 
tlie same cause,, Mr. Clidord|, the Uarristor, ap- 
peared with an 0. P. hat on the 31 st of October, 
and being taken into custody, entered a suit against 
Mr. Brandon, tlie boa-keepa:, for illegal imprison- 
ment. 

On the forty-first night,” says the 0. P. hist*)- 
rian, ^^ihe row commenced in the third act of * Speed 
tlie Plough,* and, at half-price, increased to the 
usual pitch. After much pushing and bustling, the 
Pitites opened their lifll with the 0. P. dance. 
Wrestling and broad-sword play were practise^ in 
the highest style. Du«ing the scene of confusion, 
a party of constables sallied forth with the intent of 
securing a few of the gladiators and dancers. The 
conflict was severe, but the 0. P.’s soSn cleared the 
field.” A. Mr. Cowhara, however, was seriously 
injured by a baton-stroke, and was carried out 
amid the lamentations of all. On the foi'ty-second 
night, as they had frequently done before, the 
0. p.’s directed their outcries against the private 
boxes, and, by their language, speedily caused a 
few ladies present in them to retire. The fifty- 
eighth night was an era in tlie stt^ggle, as on that 
day, to the indescribable gratification of the O. P.’s, 
Mr. Clifford gained his suit, with 61 . damages, agfunst 
Brandon the box-keeper. New vigour seemed to 
be inspired into the 0. P.’s by this event. On the 
fifty-ninth night, two persons iu the pit appealed 
in white nightcaps, and one of them exhibited a 
large 0. P. cut out of pastebokiid. The O he put 
round his neck, and held iip the P in the most 
comUs manner. The otlier knight of the white cap 
entertained himself by cracking a whip, and blow- 
ing a whistle in the handle. These gentlemen made 
their appearance ne^t night iui simitar style, and 
were cheered on their entrance; an honour which 
made them as proud as victors at the Olympic 
l^es. On the . sixty-third night, the Duke of 
Glouceater appeared in the theatre, and wm loudly 
cheered. He iVie, besides, fai(oured with a sonor- 
ous chai^ d Save the King,” and with a 
vigorous speetipa^ d O. P. danoing. On this night, 
a person with » tKiCItoenddis &1se nose, exceeding 
that described bjStttifkeiKb^mus, and a monstrous 
counsellor’s wig, expHed Wfmmugbter. He ocea- 
aioiidl| a white niditeap, and heightened 

the effdet of his appearand with 

whiqhllld talked to a eompaiuoii who wc»?e a red 
effk hdidhwrdiid round his head. A desperate hut 
ijiadfedual attempt aras made by the pcHce to seize 
the gentleniaii udiit ^ nose. They carried off 



some persons, however, to Bow-street, as indeed 
they did almost every night. On the sixt^^fourth 
night, the expi^ession d Job Thomberry, in John 
B^l, that *^he would stay till the roof fell on himi” 
was paraphrased by the O. P.’s, who roared that 
they would stay still the roof fell for O. P. Then 
the frolicsome mob set tp work to prove the endur- 
ance of their spirit Sham boxing-matches, among 
other entertainments, were got up, which usually 
terminated in a mutual horse-laugh from the com- 
batants, to the no small amazement of the uniii- 
I itiated part of the company. 

The spirit of the O. P.’s was still unabated ; but 
! obstinate as the proprietors had been, their patience 
at length worn out. On the announcement of 
a dinner of the 0. P.’s to be held at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, Mr. Kemble expressed a wish to 
the chairman, Mr. Clifford, to appear with conci- 
liatory proposals. This overture was cordially re- 
ceived. On the sixty-sixth nipht, tlv^ 14th of Decem- 
ber, a number of 0. P.’s arrived at the theatre, and 
announced to the audience that Mr. Kemble had 
ji:|pt entered into a capitulation at the Ci*own*aiid> 
Anchor, on which tlie cries for Kemble became 
loud and long. At length the great actor repeated 
on the stage his proposals for peace. The private 
boxes were to be restored to the public, the pit to 
return to its old price, all legal prosecutions were 
to be stopped; but the boxes were to oontinuo at 
the advanced price. The majority of the audience 
were so far satisfied, but there was a general cry 
for the dismissal of Brandon tlie box-keeper. This 
consummation of the wishes of the house was nut 
attained till the succeeding night, when Mr. Kem- 
ble, after an interval of sixty-five nights, re-ap- 
peared as a performer in the comedy of the Wheel 
of Fortune. On this sixty-seventh night of the 
O. P. row, the house was excessively crowded. As 
ff to give solemnity to the occasion, the audience 
called for God Save the King, and joined in it with 
heart and spirit. Kemble was received with geneiul 
applause, which became universal when he an- 
nounced, with other apologetic remarks, that Bran- 
don had resigned. Then placards wei'e seen waving 
iu the air, with the insci*iption, We are satisfied,” 
and thus closed one of the most curious scenes of 
excitement that has ever been witnessed iu any 
countxy or age. 

As Mr, Kemblo was but one of a numerous body 
of proprietors, it was perhaps unfair in the public 
to concentrate their indignation upon his head; yet, 
from his influential position, and a known spice of 
haughty pride in his otherwise amiable character, 
it seems not imiftrobable that he swayed tlie coun- 
sels of the proprietors. * From this period Kemble 
enjoyed for a series of years unintei^pted popula- 
rity and well merited fortune, as proprietor, ma- 
nager, and prmcipa^ actor. July 23, 1817, he took 
leave of the stage. The event was honoured with 
a public dinner, at which a valuable piece of plate 
was presented to him as a public testimony of the 
high sense entertained of his merits, by the friends 
and admirers of the drama. Soon after he visited 
the continent, and died at Lausanne, in Switzerland, 
February 28, 1817* John Kemble, though univer- 
sally rej^ed as a highly gifted and most accom- 
plished actor, was not eminent for versatility. His 
genius was limited to a particular style, but in that 
Fie excelled. His favourite parts, such as Cato, 
' Coriolimus, Brutus, Hamlet, CaiMliual Wolsey, 
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Jacques, Penruddock, aud the Stranger, enable us 
to judge without difficulty of the genml nature and 
effect of hUi powers. In oharactors that afforded 
room for the display of measured dignity and pro- 
found thou^t, he was most impressive, indeed 
matchless. For these nature fitted him admirably in 
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every respect, in port and voice, in tread and into- 
nation. He was thus the very opposite to his great 
successor Kean; the one ranked at the^iead of the 
reflective, and ^e other of the impressive school of 
p^Monation; an^ they were respectively preferred 
according to the different tastes of tlicir admirers. 


• WILLIAM 

Amongst the number of those who have distin- 
guished tliemselves by the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties, an honourable rank is due to 
William Gifford, the founder, and for many years 
editor, of the Quarterly Review. As Mr. Gifford 
felt an honest pride in making the world acquainted 
during his lifetime with his humble origin, and the 
many ad verso circumstances through which he forced 
his <«ay to literary eminence, we have the host gua- 
faiitee for the interest which his career naturally 
excites. He was bom at Ashburton in Devonshire 
ill 1266* His family had been respectable, and 
even Wealthy, but was then extremely poor, and 
ill-conditioned. His father a wild profligate, ran 
away to sea soon after he was married, spent nine 
years as a common sailor on board a man-of-war, 
returned home with 100/. prize money; tried to 
establish himself in business, as a glazier, but died 
with a broken-down constitution in a few years. 
Two sons and bis widow survived him, but she 
followed her husband to the grave in about twolve- 
raoiiths, ** 1 was not quite thirteen,” says her son, 
“ when this happened ; my little brother was liardly 
two ; and we had nut a relation or a friend in the 
world.” 

His brother was now sent to the workhouse, and 
he was himself taken home to the house of his god- 
father, who had seized upon whatever his mother 
had left, under the pretence of repaying himself 
for money which he had advanced to her. By this 
person, William, who had befoi’e learned reading, 
writing, and a little arithmetic, was sent again to 
school, for about three months, and then taken 
home, with a view to employment as a ptoughboy. 
An injury, however, received some yeivrs before on 
his breast, unfitted him for that species of labour, 
and it was next resolved that he should be sent out 
to Newfoundland, to assist in a storehouse. But 
the person who had agreed to fit him out, found 
him “ too small,” and this scheme also had to be 
abandoned. “ My godfather,” says he, “ had now 
humbler views for me, and 1 had little heart to 
resist any thing. He proposed to send me on board 
one of the Torbay fishing-boats ; I ventured, how- 
ever, to remonstrate against tnis, and tho matter 
was compromised by my consenting to go on board 
a coastei\ A coaster was speedily found for me at 
Brixham, and thither I went when little more than 
thirteen.” 

In this vessel he remained for nearly a twelve- 
month. It will be easily conceived,” he remarks, 
** that my life was a life of hardship. 1 was not 
only * a ship-boy on the high and giddy mast,’ but 
also in the cabin, where every menial office fell to 
my lot ; yet, if I was restless and discontented, 1 
can Safely say it was not so much on account of this, 
as of my being precluded from all possibility of 
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reacliug ; as my master didT not possess, nor do I 
recollect seeing during the whole time of my abode 
with him, a single book of any description except 
the ‘ Coasting Pilot.’ ” 

While in this humble situation, however, and 
seemiug to himself almost an outcast the 
world, be w^ not altogetlier forgotten. He had 
broken off all connection with Ashburton, where 
his godfather lived ; but tlin women of Brixhani,” 
says ho, ** who travelled to Ashburton twice a-week 
with fish, and who bad known my parents, did not 
see me without kind concern, running about the 
beach in a ragged jacket and trousers.” They 
often mentioned him to their acquaintances at 
Ashburton ; and the tale excited so much com- 
miseration in the place, that bis godfather at last 
found himself obliged ‘to send for him home. At 
this time he wonted some nfbutbs of fourteen. He 
proceeds with his own story as ft bows : — 

After the holidays, 1 retunied tt) my darling 
pumiit — aritftmetic: my progress was now so rapid, 
that in a few months 1 was at the head of the 
school, and qualified to assiKi my master (Mr. E. 
Furlung) on any extratjrdinary emergency, As he 
usually gave me a iiitle on tiieso occasions, it raised 
a tliought in me tint by engaging with him as a 
regular assistant, and undertaking the instruction 
of a few evening scholars, 1 might with a little 
additional aid, ho enabled to support myself. God 
knows, my id( as of support at this time were of no 
very extravagant fiature. 1 had, besides, another 
object in view. Mr, Hugh Smerdon (my first 
master) was now grown old and iufinu ; it st^omed 
unfikely that he sliould hold out above thi*ee or 
four years ; and I fondly flattered myself, that not- 
withstanding my youth, I might possibly be ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 1 was in my fifteenth 
year when 1 built these castles ; a storm, however, 
was collecting, which unexpectedly burst upon me, 
and swept them all away. 

” On meiitiuuiiigcny little plan to Carlile, he treat- 
ed it with the utmost contempt ; and told me, in his 
turn, that, as I had learned enough, and more than 
enough, at school, he must be considered as having 
fairly discharged his duty (so, indeed, ho had) ; lie 
add^, that ho had been negotiating with his cousin, 
a shoemaker of somerespectability, who had liberally 
agreed to take me without a ^'^o as an apprentice. 

I was BO shocked at this intelligence, tliat 1 did not 
remonstrate, but went in sullenness and silence to 
my new master, to whom 1 was soon after bound, 
till I should attain the age of twenty-one.” 

Up to this period, the only books he had pe- 
rused, besides the Bible, with which he was well 
acquainted, were **a, black letter roniaucc, called 
Parismus and Porismeues,” a few old maga^ine^i 
and tliu Imitation of Thomas k Kempis.” ^ As 
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bated my aew profesinon/’ he continuea, ^ with 
perfect hafmd, 1 made no progrew in it, and was 
conae(iiientfy little regarded in the family, of which 
J sank by degrece into the common drudge i this 
did not mnch disquiet me, for my^spirits wm now 
humbled. I did not, however, quite resigh my 
hqw of (Hte day succeeding to Mr. Hugh Smerdon, 
and tiierefore secretly prosecuted my favourite 
study at every interval of leisure. Thei^ intervals 
were not very frequent ; and when the use 1 made of 
them was found out, they were rendered still less 
so. I could not guess the motives for tiiis at first ; 
but at length 1 discovered that my master destined 
his yoimgest son for the situation to which I aspired. 

possessed at this time but one book in tiic 
world : it was a treatise on algebra, given to me 
by a young woman who had found it in a lodging- 
house* 1 considered it as a treasure; but it was a 
treasure locked up : for it sum>psed the reader to 
be well acquainted with simpe equations, and 1 
knew nothing of the matter, my ma8ter*B son had 
purchased Fenning*a Introdimtibn : this was pre- 
cisely what 1 wanted — ^but he carefully concealed 
it from me, and 1 was indebted to chance alone 
for stumbling upon bis hiding-place. 1 sat up for 
the greatest part of several nights successively, 
aud, WoFe he suspected that his treatise was dis- 
coverv,>{l, had completely mastered it. I could now 
enter upon my own, aiH that carried me pretty far 
into the science. This was not done without«diffi- 
CQlty. I had not a furtliing on earth, nor a friend 
to give me one ; pen, ink, and paper, therefore (in 
despite of the flippant remark of Lord Orford), 
were for the most part as compled^ly out of my 
reach as a crown and sceptre. There was, indeed, 
a resource ; but the utmost caution and secrecy 
were necessary in applying to it. 1 beat out pieces 
of leather as smooth as possible, and wrote my pro- 
blems on them with a blunted awl; for the rest, my 
memory was tenacious, and 1 could multiply and 
divide by it to a great t'Xteut.” « 

Unfavourable mr study as this situation was, the 
eager applicant succeeded in triumphing over its 
disadvantages, contriving to write and calculate 
even without pap^, pen, or ink, by the aid of a 
piece of leather and a blunted awl. At last, how- 
ever, his extreme penury was somewhat mitigated. 
He had scarcely, be tells us, known poetry even by 
imme, when suin^ verses, compdsed by one of his 
acquaintances, tempted him to try what he could 
do in the same way. Successive little incidents 
inspired his humble muse, he produced several 
compositions, till he had got together about a dozen 
of them, and ** certainly,” soys he, "nothing on 
jsarth was ever 3o deplorable but such as they 
were, tbiy caused him to be noticed, and he began 
at last tq be seUietimes invited to repeat them to 
other circles. , , , 

"The repetitions of which 1 speak,” he continues, 

" Were always attended with applause, and some- 
timee with myoium moio substantial ; little collec- 
tions were now and; then and 1 have received 
sixpence in au evenfiigt To one who had long lived 
in the absolute want of mb&ey, such a resource 
seemed a PeruvUm miner I Wni4ied myself by 
degroeet wl^h paper, and, what was of more 
importance,. wUn books of geometry and of the 
higher branches qf algebra, 1 cautiously 

kOouoealad. Poefif, even ai this time, was no 
asnusement of mlimt iiwas subservient to other 


purposes ; and I only bad recourse to it when 1 
wanted money for my mathematical pursuits.” 

But even this resource was soon taken from him. 
His master, having heard of his verse-making, was 
so incensed both at what he deemed the idleness 
of the occupation, and e^ecially at some satirical 
allusions to hhnself, or his customers, upon which 
the young poet had unwisely ventured, that he 
seizA upon and carried away all his hooks and 
papers, and even prohibited him in the strictest 
nft^cr from ever agaip repeating a line of his 
com^itions. This severe stroke was followed by 
anower, which reduced him to utter despair. The 
master of the free school, to whom he bad never 
resigned the hope of succeeding, died, and another 
person was appointed to the situation, not much 
older than Gifford, and who, he says, was certainlv 
not 80 well qualified for it as himself. " I look 
back,” he proceeds, " on that part of my life which 
immediately followed this event*with little satis- 
faction; it was a period of gloom and savage unso- 
ciability; by degrees I sunk into a kind of corpreal 
torpor ; or, if roused into activity by the spirit ot 
youth, wasted the exertion in splenetic and vexa- 
tious tricks, which alienated the few acquauitances 
which compassion had yet left me.” 

He spent nearly sig years in this way, before 
a decided prospect of deliverance opened upon 
him. " In this humble and obscure state,” says 
he, " poor beyond the common lot, yet flattering 
my ambition with dav dreams which perhaps would 
never have been reaused, I was found, in the twen- 
tieth year of my age, by Mr. William Cookesley, a 
name never to be pronounced by me without vene- 
ration. The lamented doggrel which 1 have ali'eady 
mentioned, and which had passed from mouth to 
mouth among people of my own degree, had by 
some accident or other reached his ear, and given 
him a curiosity to inquire after the author.” Mr. 
Cookesley was a surgeon, and not rich, but having 
learut Gifford’s history from himself, he became so 
much interested in his favour, that he determined 
to rescue him from his misery. " The plan,” 
says Gifford, "that occurred to him was naturally 
that which had so often suggested itself to me 
There were, indeed, several obstacles to be over- 
come. My handwriting was bad, and my language 
very incorrect ; but nothing could slacken the zeal 
of this excellent man. He procured a few of my 
poor attempts at rhyme, dispersed them amongst 
bis friends and acquaintance, and, when my name 
was become^mewhat familiar to them, set on foot 
a subscription fyr my relief. I still preserve 
original paper ; its titl4^was not very magnificent, 
though it exceeded the most sanguine wishes of 
my heart It ran thus : ^ A subscription for pur- 
chasing the remaipder of the time of William 
Gifford, and for enabling him to improve himself 
in writing and English grammar.’ -Few contributed 
more than five shillmgs, and none went beyond ten 
and sixpence ; enough, however, was collected to 
free me from my apprenticeship, and to maintain 
me for a few months, during which I assiduously 
attended the Rev. Thomas Smerdon.” 

The difficulties of the poor scholar were now 
over, fof his patrons were so much pleased with 
the progress he made during this short period, that, 
upon its expiration, they renewed their bounty, 
and maintained him at school for another year. 
"Such liberality,” he remarks, " was not lost upon 
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me ; I grew anxious to make the best return in 
my power, and 1 redoubled my diligence. Now 
that I am sunk into indolence, 1 look baek with 
some degree of eceptioism to the everdona of that 
period.” In two years and two chonths from what 
he calls the day of hb emancipatioD, he ^ pro- 
nounced by hb master to be fit ibr the uuivermty ; 
and the place of Bible reader ha^ng been obtained 
for him by Mr. Cookesleyb exertions at Exeter 
College, Oxford, he was entei^, that gmiUeman 
undertaking to provide ^e additional means neces- 
sary to enable him to live till he should take hb 
degree. 

While thus fortunately placed ho began a ti-ans- 
btion of ^ Juvenal ” but having had the mtsfortifoe 
to lose hb excellent fri^d Mr. Cookesley, the un- 
dertaking was suspended. A fortunate incident 
soon after introduced him to Earl Grosveuor, who, 
struck with his history and character, took him 
into his family^ and sent him to travel upon die 
Continent with hb eldest son, Lord Belgrave. 
Uppn his return to England he obtained a pen- 
* ston from Lord Grosvenor, settled in London, i|Dd 
devoting himself to literature, soon acquired re- 
spect aud reputation. In 1791 he published The 
Baviad,” and in 1794 The Mmviad,” two satires, 
the one against the prevaUing state of poetry, and 
the other against that of the drama. These works, 
tliough violent in tone, and coarse in expression, 
were nevertheless ably and powerfully written, and 
produced a considerable sensation. In 1797 he 
began to edit the Anti-Jacobin Newspaper, and 
liaving a quarrel in that capacity with Dr. Wolcot, 
published hb “ Epistle to Peter Pindar.” His trans- 
btion of "Juvenal,” interrupted by the death of 
Mr. Cookesley, and delayed by various other en- 
gagements, appeared in 1902, and proved the most 
creditable of his works. He next appeared in print 
as tho editor of the plays of Massiu^r, with notes 
and a biography ; an undertaking, followed in after 
years by similar editions of Ben Jonson, Ford, aud 
Shirley. In 1809 he projected the "Quarterly 
Review,” and being installed editor, acquired a 
station and influence in the literature of the da^ 
which had not been enjoyed by any other indivi- 
dual since the time of Johnson. Being unmarried, 
aud possessed of some profitable situations under 
Government, such as the paymastership of the Band 
of Gentlemen Pensioners, worth 300/. a-year, and 
a comptrollersliip of the lottery, worth 600/. a-year, 
hb means were affluent, and hb mode of life re- 




flned. The inflrmities of age compelled him to 
resign the editorship of the " Quarterly ” in 1824. 
He died December 31, 1826, and waslmried In the 
Poets* Comm*, at the instance of hb particular 
friend, Dean Ireland. The romantic eircumstancea 
of hb rise as a*llterary man, aud hb high position 
as the dii^Dser of fame for a series of years in 
the leading and most influential periodical of hb 
own party, the severity of hb satire, and tho vehe- 
mence of his political prejudices, rendered Gilford’s 
name formidable, and hb reputation high while ho 
lived. But at present all ephemeral aids to popu- 
larity are in hb case unavailing : ho b judged by 
hb works only, and an opfoion seems to be grow- 
ing up, that he was overrated both as an original 
author and a critic. A l§.te writer observes, fairly 
enough, "We must say we think far too much 
lenbney has been shown to hb virulence and 
violence of feeling and expression. Wbether thb 
has arisen Trom forbearance or terror, it may be 
difficult to decide. Gifford exercised, in his life, 
a very strong and undue influence in the literary 
world; and having acquired the character of a 
satirist, he seemed determined to maintain it by a 
more than usual asperity and ferocity. Ub situation 
as editor of the ^Quarterly,* gave him a strong 
position ; and one portion of literary men ap- 
peared to have adhered to him from terror, whilst 
another were persecuted obscurity. It seems 
to be high time that his charactov and taleuf should 
be duly estimated. Of liis original works, none 
seem to havo a hold on the puM.c ; at least, if we 
may judge by a very excellent teat, namely, the 
demand th^e is for them. They have not been 
reprinted for many yeai‘s. Surely os a commen- 
tator, he has been very much overrated, and he 
has justly been aeoused of sacrificing truth to tho 
maintenance of his own virulent prejudices. He 
had all the acerbity attributetl to Dr. Johnson, but 
tliere is no life in four volumes to prove him the 
wit and tho philantliropbt. He struck such terror 
into litt rvLpy men, that even now there seems to he 
a hesitation iO speaking of him as he deserves. 
That he had talents, none can deny ; but that hb 
statements are not to be impugned, and his judg- 
ments reversed, b absurd U) assert. Perhaps no 
nsau ever wrote so much with so much talent, and 
yet left so little that is worth pi^scrving. Let us 
get rid of the bugbear of bis name, and the ten'or 
of hb memory.” 


SIR T. S. RAFFLES, 


A sirriNa figure, with a mild expression of charac- 
ter, and a thoughtful attitude, excellently con- 
ceived and natur^ly executed by Sir F. Chantrey, 
has been placed against the wall of the choir in the 
north able, to the memoiy of Sir T« S. Baffles, with 
the following inscription: — 

To the Memory of 

Sia Thomas STAMroan Raffles, LL.D« F.RS. 

Lientenant-govemor of Java, 

And First President of the Zoological Society, 
Bom 1781> Dbd 1826. 


Selected at an early age to conduct the Government 
, of the British Conquests in the Indbn Ocean, 

By Wisdom, Vigour, and Philanthropy, 

He raised Java to Happiness and Prosperity, 
Unknown under former rulers. 

After the surrender of that island to the Dutch, 
And during hb government of Sumatra, 

He founded an Emporium at Singapore ; 
Whmn, establishing FiNjedom of Person ss the 
Right of the Soil, 

And Freedom of Trade as the Right of the Port^ 
Ho secured to the British Flag 
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! The marittme supenority of tiie Easteni Softs. 

! Ardently attach^ to Science, 

j He laboured •successfully to add to the knowledge, 
And enrich the Museums of his native laud. 

I In promoting the welfare of the People committed 
j to his charge, * 

j He sought the good of his country, and the 
! gloxy of God. 

I 

I Amongst the many Englishmen who hate distin- 
guished themselves by rising from humble circum- 
stances to the highest honours, there is scarcely 
one who presents a caregr more interesting, or 
whose chai*actcr appeasH more uniformly amiable, 
or the example of whoso success is more worthy 
of praise and ini i tat ion, than the subject of this 
sketch. He was the soil of Benjamin Raffles, a 
Captain in the West India trade, and was born at 
sea in th^ship Anne, of London, off Port Morant, 
in Jamaica, July 1781. Drr Anderson^s 

school at Hammersmith, whde his father liad 
placed him to be educated, he -was rtimoved at the 
age of fourteen to the India House, and there 
becamo an extra clerk in the secretary’s office. 
The anecdotes praserved of him at that period aie 
inciting. His parents were pmir and in difficulties, 
and he laid all his eaniings in his mother’s lap. 
He was much attached fnuii his youth to the study 
of natural history, and ^ly evinced the talent fpr 
acquiring languages, whicir afterwards assisted so 
materiimy in advancing^is fortunes. Happily lor 
him, his character and capabilities were noticed and 
appreciated by his employers. He was rapidly ad- 
vanced over the heads of several sentui's, in conse- 
quence of his superior diligence and attainments, 
and in 1805, wh(;n only twenty-four yeai's of age, 
was sent out ns assistant secretary to the new 
. ffoverument of Pulo Penang, now the Prince of 
Wales’s Island, in the Straits of Malacca. It 
is mentioned as a proof of the quick and active 
nature of his abilities, that in his passage out he 
m^e himself master of the Malay language, and 
gained an intimato , knowledge of the history and 
statistics of thj British possessions in the east. 
How creditable this prompt assiduity was to him- 
self, and how useful to Uio expedition, appeared 
as soon as the ])laec of destination was reached, 
when it was first discovered that he only was capa- 
ble of conducting the necessary Jntercourse with 
the natives. The post of interiiTcter to the go- 
vernment was therafore necessarily created for 
him; and in the following yeai: he rose to that of 
chief secretary. An alarming illness, brought on 
by the insalubrity <>/ tlie climate, now attacked 
him, hod he was compelled tp leave the colony; 
but his letters, full of valuable infornmtion and ori- 
ginal conceptions of striking merit, had been shown 
to Lord Minto, Governor-general, by his friend 
John Leyden^ the celebrated eastern traveller. He 
was invited to virit Calcutta, was received with at- 
tention and enoofh^ment, and having suggested 
and conducted an eM^dition to Ja va, which proved 
comi^leiely sucoeasftiu, ho whs toade lieutenant-go- 
vernor of that ialai^ ahd its idependencies; Lord 
Minib, honourably itonounc^g that the appointment 
could ndt be withheld from hltn who had won it 
Of tlie admirable manner in which this young man, 
BO late a humble clerk in one of tho obscure offices of 
the East Indii^ House^in Leadenhail-atreet, now con* 
thicted the goyeruM^aat o:f,the exteusiVe dependency 


he luul added to the British dominions; of theskilj, . 
humanity, and wisdom he displayed in effecting 
beneficiu changes, in bettering the wretched eon- 
ditiou of the people, in promoting education, putting 
! down slavery, in quelling insuxTeciions, and bring- 
ing die ample resources of the country into profit- 
able channels, a minute account is preserved in his 
Memoirs, which cannot be too attentively studied 
by the politician and the philanthropist. One fact 
alone proves the prosperity of his administratimi 
in ^striking manner. He raised the revenue of the 
colony from four to thirty Inillions sterling a-year, 
and this was done, not by insisting upon the old 
pinnciples of easteni policy, not by preserving and 
tigiitening monopolies and class interests, but by 
inviting die industry of the whole community into 
general action, and fririy distributing the means of 
improvement amongst diem all. It is melancholy 
to reflect that these wise labours were all thrown 
away. Java was restored to theJDutch in 1816, 
and very soon after fell back into its former condi- 
tion of disorder, distress, and discontent. 

The governor-general, foreseeing that RaAlcs* 
was about to lose liis appointment by the cession 
of the island, made him Governor of Bencoolcn; 
but the death of his wife, and tho inflrni state of 
Iris health, induced him to visit England in 1816. 
He brought with him extensive collection of 
the productions and emriosities, natural and arti- 
ficial, of the Eastern Archipelago. In 1817 he 
added considerably to his reputation, by publishing 
an excellent history of Java, in 2 vols. 4to. He 
now married a second time, and having received 
the honour of knighthood fram the Prince Regent, 
set sail for Bencoolen towards the end of the same 
year. The seat of his government was, in his own 
words, " the most wretched place 1 ever beheld. 1 
cannot convey to you an adequate idea of tho state 
of ruin and dilapidation which surrounds me. What 
wiUi natural impediments, bad government, and 
the awful visitations of Providence, which we have 
recently experienced in repeated eartliquakes, we 
have scarcely a dwelling in which to lay our heads, 
or wherewithal to satisfy tho cravings of nature I 
The roads are impassable; the highways in the 
town are overrun with rank grass; the govem- 
ment-house a den of ravenous dogs and polecats.” 
In addition to this, he found the people idle, disso- 
lute, and depraved. 

Nothing deterred by all this, Raffles continued 
uuweariedly the excellent labour of reforming a 
fallen people. , His first public act was the emanci- 
pation of the slaves. After an interval of flvo years, 
the country, which at the period of his arrival was 
a howling desert, and the^inhqbitauts, who were so 
ignorant that they were in the nabit gf praying on 
their knees to tigers, and of making offerings to 
them of rice and fruils, that th^ might do no in- 
jury, were wholly changed. Sir fhopias’s flrst step, 
in o^er to overcome me people’s aversion to leave 
the precincts of Fort Mai’lborough (the name of 
the residency), had been to p«metrate into the 
desert, as it may be called, for twelve miles, and 
there to build a bouse. At the end of five years, 
the whole intermediate space was chequered with 
villas, and covered with plantations. A hundred 
thousand nutmeg-trees delighted the senses with 
their peculiar charms of flower and odour. The cul- 
tivation of pepper having been declared free, every 
man, however poor, bod his plot. The native chiefs 
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had fonoerly been excluded from £uro|^an society; 
now the governor's house was rarely without some 
of them, and they looked np to him as a father and 
friend. War to the knife had been declared against 
the tigers, and the country might almost have been 
rambled over now by a child. A press worked 
constantly under the management of persons who 
could print both the Roman and native characters, 
and a system of schools had been established for 
educating the whole population. A native college 
also was instituted for |he higher branches. ^In 
short, the changes almost siupassed belief, and 
their effect upon the well-being, not only of the 
generation which witnessed them, but of their de- 
scendants, are incalculable, * 

Full employment as the evolution of these im- 
provements may seem calculated to have given 
him, Sir Thomas Radies was at the same time 
ardently engaged in the pursuit of other objects, 
not less worthy of admiration. He was indefatiga- 
ble, particularly in the cause of natural history, and 
was engaged in preparing a splendid collection of 
•pecfniens, both of the animal and vegetable crea- 
tion. On this subject he thus writes:—" The lower 
part of our house at this moment is more like the 
tiiendgCrie at Exeter Change, than the residence of 
a gentleman. Fish, flesh, aiyl fowl, alike contribute 
to the collection; and above stairs, the rooms are 
variously ornamented with branches aud flowers, 
rendering them so many arbours. There are no 
loss than five draftsmen constantly employed, and 
with all our diligence we can hardly keep pace with 
the new acquisiiions which are daily made.” In 
another letter ho speaks of the colony " Popula- 
tion and industry are increasing; the inland mer- 
chants begin to bring down the gold and cassia 
from the in tenor, and a 8ti*angcr would hardly 
know the place again. We h.n,ve a delightful gar- 
den here, and so many living pets, tame and wild, 
inonkeyH, dogs, birds, &c., that we have a perfect 
animal kingdom within our own walls.” Sir Tho- 
mas’s letters at this period contain many touching 
sketches of domestic felicity. Ho had four chil- 
dren, two buys aud two girls, who were remarkable 
for beauty and amiability. One passage from Lady 
Raffles’ Memoir tells how — " The consciousness 
being beloved is a delightful, happy feeling, aud 
Sir Stamford ackoowlcdged with thankfulness at 
this time that every wish of his heart was gi'atified. 
Uninterrupted health had prevailed in his family, 
his children were his pride and delight, and they 
had already imbibed from him those tastes it was 
his pleasure to cultivate. This will nut bo wondered 
at, even at thoir early age, when it is added that 
two young tigers and a beaf were for some time in 
the children’s apprtments, under the charge of their 
attendant, without being confined in ca^s; and it 
was rather a curious scene to seb the childien, the 
bear, the tigers, a blue mountain-bird, and a favou* 
rite cat, all playing together, the parrot’s beak being 
the only object of awe to the party.” And yet, 
notwithstanding all this, he seems to have had a 
melancholy presentiment of the future. "Amid 
these nuniei'ous sources of enjoyment, however. Sir 
Thomas never forgot that the scene was too bnght 
to continue unclouded, and often gently warned the 
editor (Lady R.) not to expect to retain all the 
blessings God in hts bounty had heaped upon 
them at this time, but to feel that such happiness, 
once enjoyed, ought to shed a bright ray over the 


future, however dark and trying it might be- 
come.” , 

The grasping spirit of the Hutch, after regaining 
their colonies, bad always been observi^ by Raffles, 
and the prosperity of the British commerce in the 
Asiatic isles appearing to be every day becoming 
more precarious, he represented to the East India 
Company the policy of some counteracting mea- 
sures. j^rd Hastings took the same view of the 
matter, and Governor Raffles was authorised to 
found a new colony. The spot ho selected for tliis 
purfiose was Singapore, at the mouth of the Straits 
of Malacca. How well Aio^sito was chosen, and 
how able were the arrangements entered into, may 
be conceived from the fact, that during the two 
years and a half that followed its founmitlon, the 
tonnage in the bubour amounted to 161,000 tons, 

sterling. Sir^Thoroas framed for the colo^fa code 
of laws, and m person established the settlement on 
the firm basis of freedom and equal rights. Having 
accomplished this, he returned to his home at Bcn- 
cooleu. There, however, he did not long remain, 
for that possession alsi> was surrendered to the 
Dutch. Raffles paid his last visit to Singapore in 
ld2^i, where he founded and liberally endowed a 
college, and revisitod his family, worn out with 
labour, and broken down in health. He found his 
wiff and family equally sinkllig under the pei'nioiuus 
tnffuence of the climate ; and heavy wore tlie mis- 
fortunes about to visit liira.* One boy, the eldest, 
his father’s hope, fell first a victim to the climate, 
and while tho parents struggled to bear up under 
the loss, anotlfer and another perished. One child 
only was now loft to them, and bent to the very 
cartli by slckueas and afflictiuiif Sir Thomas resolved 
at once to embark for England. But his sufferings 
wore far from terminated. On the 4th of B'eb- 
I’uary, 1824, he took his passage in tho ship Fame, 
declaring that the moment of his leaving the shores 
of Sumati'a v^ as om* of his happiest days. On the 
night fuliowing, the ship took fire, and witli great 
difficulty the passengers reached in boats the shore 
which they hud left. Every thing on biiard w^ 
lost, though no one perished. The loss to Sir 
Tliomas was incalculable and irremediable. All 
bis botes and observations, his memoirs and collec- 
tions, his histories of Sumatra, of Borneo, and his 
own administrations, liis maps and drawings, filling 
altogether 122 cases, were irrecoverably lust. 

The manner in which Raffles boi'e up against 
this heavy blow was admirable. The private pni- 
perty thus swept away for ever was valued at 
.30,00ffl., but he neither lamented nor murmured. 

He employed the interval that took place before he 
again emWked, in fbrming a new collection of 
the natural productions of the place, which he 
afterwards presented to the Zoological Society, and 
reaching England in safety, retired to a small 
estate at Henley, with a constitution so shattered 
by foreign toil and ctimate, that he died at the wly 
age of forty-five, in July, 1826. No second opinion 
apiiears to have been expressed or entertained of 
his character and conduct. He w^as one of the 
wisest and best men of his age; humane, liberal, 
and improving, he was capable of executing all he 
projected, and realised, in every situation in which 
he was placed, a great^ amount of practical good 
than he could pei^aps have anticipated himseu, or $ 
than any other man could have produced. 
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, GEORGE CANNING. 

Tub staAne of CajQuing, by Cbantrey, a natura], of his ability, he took no eoM^Kyncliag part in the 
gnuseftti, and impressive work of art, ereetod by subsequent discussions of the session, being content 
nis fHends and admirers, stands close by^his grave to avow, with more seal than discretion, ms deter- 
in the North Transept. mination to follow implicitly the opinions of minis- 

Geom Canning was bom April 11, 1770. His tdbs. In the session of )705 he remained eqi^ly 
&ther, Stiatfm^ Canning, was the eldest son of an sileni^ he seconded answer to the address in a 
estated gentleman, i;^iling at Garvagh, in the few words, and though appointed Under Secretary 
Goimty of Londonderry, who coming to London to of State during the course of the session, he confined 
eat his law terms, fell in love with an actress, and himself to a few official explanations connected with 
displeasing his family 1^ that Imprudent connexion, the business of his office, in 1797 he broke through 
abandoned his profession, and set up as a wine- this reserve, under very interesting circumstances, 
merchant. In tbb business he failed, and exactly throwing the ardour of youth and all liis energy 
twelve ffionths i^ter the hirih of the pubject of this and accomplishments into the debate upon the slave 
sketch, died, oppressed with |H 0 V 6 rty and vexation, trade, and denouncing that most, impolitic as well 
Fromthisstatemobscuvity and dbtress, the orphan as inhuman traffic, m a speech even then un- 
was rescued by the liberafitjr^of his uncle, Mr. Paul equalled for masculine eloquence and triurnnhant 
Canniag,who undertook to give him asuitableeduea- gnect. During the following year, he joined hib 
tion. At Eton, to which he was sent in due cou^, Mends, Messrs. Frere and Ellis, in starting the 
be gave early proofs of superior talent, proofs which '^Anti-Jacobin Review,” the wit and severity of 
were developed with still greater copiousness and which soon pushed the work into a fiourishing po- 
farce at Christ Church College, Oxford, which he pularity, unknown up Jo that period to the perio- 
entemi in his eighteenth year. The lively and dical literature of the country. In 1797, he printed, 
acute character of his Cnind, his sparkling wlt,*and without his name, ** New Morality,” a pungcmt 
poignant surcasm, were felt and appreciated both at satire upon the follies and peculiar opinions of the 
Eton and Oxford, w%ere acquiring a first rate most notable characters of that period. During 
reputation as an elegant but not a leazned scholar, this year he spoke at great length, and with brii- 
an accoinplished but not a profound genius, he liant energy, in favour of the resolutions for a legis- 
carried on several prizes. In 1786,* before he had lative union with Ireland, and married Joan, daugh- 
completed his sixteenth year, he became an author, ter of Geueral Scott, one of the few men who ai‘e 
projecting, with some of his schooUellows, the ** Mi- known to have made a large fortune by gambling, 
crocosm,” a periodical work of some merit, to which Thus 100,000/. fell to Canning, and as one of his 
lie contiibut^ several papers, smart and lively, but, wife’s sisters was married to the Duke uf Fort- 
es was to be expected, juvenile in their tone and land, and another to Lord Down, the connexion 
character. brought in its train other advantages of no light 

At Oxford, Mr. Canning became acquainted with value and influence. 

Mr. Jenkinson, aft^Vwards Lord Liverpool, in whose In 1801, Pitt resigned his office, in consequence 
administration he'sustained so conspicuous a part, of the king’s refusal to allow him to keep faith with 
and whom he ultimately succeeded as premier; but the Iriah Catholics, and Canning, who had always 
his more immediate friends and patrons at his first been favourable to a concession of the claims of 
start in society Wei'S Whigs. He used to spend much %liat body, retired with his patron, obtaining how- 
of his time witli Sheridan, and the father of*the ever a pension, a portion of which he very properly 
present Marquess of Laiisdown^ who took particu- settled on his mother. The opposition benches, so 
lar notice of {i|pi^ and prcmbesied^ when introducing favourable at all times to a display of vigour and 
him to the ei^lebrated Jeremy Dent|;|un, " that eloquence, seem to have produced their usual hi- 
whoever lived to see it, that young man would one spiriting effects upon Canning, who seized with 
day be Prime Minister.” Fqjt and Burke, in this avidity every opportunity, in and out of Parliament, 
circle, were his intimate friend^ but notwithstanding to ridicule, resist, and censure, the Addington ad- 
theimtigeoftheBe liberal asBoeiafions, it was under ministration. It was ^yhile in this mood that he 
AumloeB of Mr. Pitt tlmt he was first returned wrote the song, which thougheiever popular amowt 
to the Eonse of Commons, as Member for Newport the people, was highly prized by ttie party, ^le 
in the Isle of Wight, in 1793. Pilot who weather^ the Storm.” 

This was a stitvihg period, every way oalculated A new Pmdiameht met in November 1803, and 
to bring ^to jSnIcfe and vigorous action the talents Casining took his seat as member.for Tralee. But 
with which was endowed. The French though Mr. Pitt, who bad hitherto been reserved 

Convention uwil.ifiiefaeij^t of its frenzy, ancient in oondemnmg the measures of government, now 
institittions menaced on the Con- led the oj^sition to it, .there was no change until 

tinent, and;a0trepg[mistbg Puerto the p 1806, when decreasing majorities compelled Mr. 

of innovatiioii was ealded up in l^gland, by the Addhig^n to resign. In the new arrangement 
experienced ability , df ! Canning’s first Canning was appointed Treasurer of tlie navy; 

speedi was deliversd id Si^iport of the Premier’s publicly confessing at the same time that the com- 
motion for a gmi ^ 20,060^ to enahte position of the mimstiy had disappointed him, 

of to .defend his dot^iohsLbut thidugh and did not accord with his wishes, but that he 

. he iqioks a et^usnce and judgment nevertlieless should not relinquish any part he was 

. that hilly :su|q^m46d the anidtlpatiuns entertained called upon to act, because it miglit chance to he 
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an arduous one. The death of Mr. Pitt ere long 
dissolved this administration, and Mr. Canning in 
resuming his seat on the other side of the House, 
renewed his career as an opposition member, with 
increased bitterness, exhibiting both in his speeches 
in his place, and his writings in the Anti'Jacobin, 
a degree of violent and even a coarse satire and 
invective, that displayed a deep rooted hostiiity 
both to the men and measures of the period. So 
much did the spirit of opposition now triumph over 
his better nature, that he gave but a cold and 
feeble support to Mr. Fox*^s noble proposal for the 
abolition of the slave trade. The death of tliat 
highly gifted and generous politician, followed by 
the unavailing efforts of his survivors to iuductf 
George HI. to mitigate the penal laws against the 
Catholics, caused the formation of a new ministi^ 
in 1807, and Mr. Canning became foreign secre- 
tary, in what is called the Portland administra- 
tion, though, oddly enough, the noble Duke after 
whom it is named never appeared in Parliament as 
its head and leader. In this office. Canning was the 
ministerial champion in the Commons, and muci| 
admired for ability and high toned eloquence, but 
he was more than once sharply attacked, and not 
very effiflctive in defending himself. His pension 
was severely denounced, and Mr. Windham assailed 
him with considerable force* and manifest reason, 
for having made garbled extracts from fiapers in 
his possession, which tended to give a false colour- 
ing to a question before the House, respecting the 
Copenhagen expedition. This led to a motion for 
the papers themselves, which after first refusing, 
Canning had the m<irtl8catiun of being obliged to 
produce. It also occasioned the important resolu- 
tions brought under the notice of the House by 
Mr. Adam, which established the principle, that it 
is unconstitutional in a Secretary of State to intro- 
duce official documents, either in whole or in part, 
into a debate, unless they shall have been called for 
by a vote of the House, or presented by the crown. 
Theso resolutions, which implied censure of Can- 
ning’s conduct, were followed up by the opposition 
with several motions for the production of various 
papers, and especially for some relating to Russia. 
These repeated demands implying suspicion and 
want of confidence in him, appear to have been 
keenly felt by Canning, and were only averted by 
a threat to resign. Recovering from these attacks 
against himself, he had next to defend the Duke of 
York from the accusations brought forward by 
Col. Wardle, and his colleague Lord Cf^tlereagh 
from a charge of having exchanged a writersbip in 
Bengal for the return of a membef* in Parliament. 
Lord Castlereagh admitted *the main facts urged 
against him, am^ Canning moved " that the House, 
considering the whole CM, saw no necessity for 
a criminating resolutfon.” But*though he carried 
this motion by a decided majority, there was in the 
adtnissiuus he made, a|id the form of expression 
used in the resolution, a strangeness and cold- 
ness, which led to a general supposition that some 
secret feelings of hostility existed between him 
and Lord Castlereagh. And this soon berame 
apparent. Canning had for some time disap- 
proved of the Secretary-at' war’s measures, and 
had tendered his resignation to the Duke of Port- 
land, on the ground, tliat he could not consistentiy 
act with a minister, whom he considered as quite 
unfit for the office with which he liad been in- 
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vested. The Premier declined to accept of Mr. 
Canning's resignation, but engaged, along with 
some other Members of the AdminiUration, to 
persuade Lord Castlereagh to exchange the War 
Apartment for some other office more suited to 
him. This, hoi^ever, had been neglected ; tlie 
Duke of Portland had even failed to apprise Lord 
Castlereagh of tlie proceeding, as Mr. Canning ex- 
pected. When, therefore, the secret transaction 
reached tAe Secretary-at-wor’s ears, he naturally 
felt indignant that such an application had been 
made some months before, while, during that period, 
he bad been treated by Ms. Canning as a colleague 
and a friend. In these circAmstances, he lost no 
time in , transmitting the Foreign Secretary a letter, 
demanding satisfaction foi;the injiii^ which his 
honour hi^ sustained. The reply of Mr. Canning 
was a brief acceptance of the challenge, aid on 
September 21, 1809, the parties met at simo'clock 
in the jnomin^,'on Putney Heath; Lord Castlereagh 
accompanied % Lord Yarmouth, and Mr. Canning 
by Mr. Ellis. After having taken their ground, 
they fired but missed; no explanation having taken 
place, they fired a second time, when Mr. Canning 
was wounded in tiie thigh, on the outer ride of the 
bone. Though weak, however, he still maintained 
his post, and shots would have been exchanged # 
, iliird time, had not the seconds interposed on per- 
ceiving that Mr. Canning wm wounded. Thus the 
affair^ terminated ; but Lord CastUreagh still re- 
tained a deep-rooted hostilitjato his antagonist 

The two ^cretaries now resigiica ; tlie Duke of 
Portland, worn out with age ana infirmity, rotired 
at the same titfie ; and thus the Portland Adminis- 
tration was dissolved. Lord Castlereagh rotired 
from office, loaded with all the odium which arose 
from the failure of tlui Walclieron expedition. And 
Canning, though no longer connected officially with 
tho Cabinet, was still treated by the opposition, in 
the inquiry tliat followed, as also responsible for 
the measure. During the long and violent debates 
that followed ho oliserved a prudent silence, and is 
only found taking a prominent part on one oocasion 
— that namely, on ^hich he modified the vote of 
censure proposed by Mr. Whitbread against Lord 
Cliatham, as one of the commanders of the late ex- 
pedition to the Scheldt. 

When the Marquess of Wellesley, who succeeded 
him as foreign Secretary, threw up the office in 
1812, Mr. Canning refused, though invited, to re- 
turn to it, asserting that he would not serve under 
Mr. Perceval in any circumstances, but that he 
was ready to serve with him upon the basts of an 
intermediary principle, between immediate con- 
cesrion and pe^tual exclusion with respect to the 
Roman Catholics, and the prosecution of the war 
with adequate vigour. Adhering to these opinions, 
upon the assassination of Mr. Perceval, he refused 
to enter *the Cabinet formed by Lord Liverpool, 
and is cbiefiy to be noticed durmg two sessions of 
Parliament, by die overpowering eloquence with 
which he carried more than one motion in favour 
of the Calbolic claims. He was now member for 
Liverpool, a seat which he rotained after four pr^ 
tracted and harasring elections. Upon the termi- 
nation of the war, he incurred much obloquy by 
accepting the embassy to Portugal, with a large 
allowance by way of outfit, and a salary of 14/lOw. 
a-year. This was loudly and not unreasonably 
censured as a rank job* There was neither King 
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mtr Court at L w&»on, but Mr. Canuing, who bad a 
siok Bon^ was anxious to roside therO) in tilie hope 
of saving bft lifa. Eetuming from this eouvenient, 
but by no means creditable appointment, duruig 
tile course of tlie next year be went into the , 
Cabinet, with for, him the inferiorVtuatiuu of Fre- 
aident the Board of Control. His conduct in 
tills oQee bbtaiued the warm approbation of the 
£;a8t India Directors, hut in matters of general poli- 
tics, few men were now more unpopular^ tlian Mr. 
Canningi The power, the wit, and sarcastic force of 
his speeches in favour of the suspension of the habeas 
corpus Act in 1018 ; hit misplaced and unfeeling 
ridicule of the compftunt and sufferiugs of those 
who had been incarcerated under it ; hm ingenious 
arguments against Parliamentary reform, the main 
grounds for which he admitted, while he most 
Btre|uouBly resisted the measure; and his tenacious 
and tonaidabie advocacy of the six acts, consequent 
upon the Mantdlester massaorjj^hept him constantly 
before the public, and always in. a light obnoxious 
to their feelings, and equally injurious to their 
interests and liberties. 

The accession of George lY. brought on the 
celebrated trial of Queen Caroline, a measure to 
which Mr. Canning was opposed. He therefore 
i(|pigned his seat in the cabinet. Two years after- j 
wards he was offered and accepted the place of j 
Goveruor-general of jindia, but just as he^was ’ 
about to set sail. Lord Londondeny* comiqitted i 
suicide, and the offi^ of Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, thus left vacant, was immediately conferred 
upon him. From this period Mr. Canning appeal's 
altogether in a new light, and ta a statesman, 
entitled himself to the highest consideration. The 
line of foreign policy he pursued was liberal and 
energetic, and highly advantageous to the best in- 
terests of his country and mankind ; he denounced 
the unprincipled invasion of Spain by the Frencii ; 
recognised the independence of the republics of 
South America, and preserved the rising constitu- 
tion of Portugal from the attacks of Ferdinand. 
This high-miuded course, and the elevated senti- 

• Robert Stewart, Visooiint Castlereagh, and second Mar- 
quess of Londonderry, was interred In the north aisle, and 
near Canning’s statue. He was bom June I8, 1769, in the 
north of Ireland, and educated at ^Armagh, and St. John’s 
CoUeget Cambridge. He entered ^e Irish Parliament as 
member for the county of Down, and then advocated liberal 
measures. Very soon afterwords he obtained a seat4u the 
Englifo House of Commons, and supported the ministers he 
had opposed in Ireland. Keturning to tliat ecuntry he rose 
'.quickly in ofooe, being made keeper of the Irish Privy Seal 
then a Lord of the Tieasurf, and during the follow- 
ing’ yei^*, Secretary of State. In* that office he became eit- 
' tremely unpopular ; all the odium, consequent upon the 
erueltlea eomuMtted upon the Irish rebels, and all the dis- 
eontiut pfoyokpd by the union with England, vfpre heaped 
upon .the hei^ of Yiioount CasMereagb. Nor was his roinhi- 
teria) cisreer Ui Ifingland dlffisrently esteemed by the bulk of 
the people. Thh aSyem coercive measuies adopted by the 
mhtlatry be agiffntt the Hberty of the press and of tlie 

aulgeet, and tho oloao allhm^d he maintained, as fmrefgn 
mlaiiler, wini the doepbttp pdWfra of the Contintait, caused 
Mm to he generally eopalisfed id ytiemy upon principle to 
popular Institutloai. Dwing totthw Ming his death, me- 
lancholy as. were the eireumataneea’ wmi regarded as a 
detivmce. Hit fiinetid, though :privai9. was attend ^ 
a lOug brain of fb» cMagea of th# nbbllKy and gentry ; but 
the populate followil a1«o in numhera, and pursued hla 
coffin ' 

meuts witli which, in his state papers and speeches 
he emphatieally maiintained the character, and 
spoke sentiments proper to the minister of a 

free-people, gave a pa^icular tone to his admtnis- 
traU(m, which was hailed with generous acclama- 
tion throughout the country. The briliiant oration 

1 by which he called upon the House of Commons to 
sanction the promptitude and decision with which 
he had marched an army to succour Portugal, pro- 
duced an effect that had not been witnessed for 
years. And it deserved all the praise it received, 
for it was nobly conoeivedPhnd admirably expressed. 

** As an Engliim minister/’ he said, " all 1 have to 
say is, may God prosper the attempt made by 
Portugal to obtain constitutional liberty, and may 
that nation be as fit to receive and cherish it, as, 
on other occasions, she is capable of discharging 
her duties among the nations of Europe !” “ I 
dread war/’ ho says, in an after part of the speech, 
^^not from a distrust of our powers and of our 
resources to meet it, but because 1 am conscious 
of the tremendous power which this country pos- 
soflsei^ of pushing any war in which she may* now: 
iTc engaged, to consequences, at the bare contem- 
plation of which I shudder. 1 fear that the next 
war in Europe, if it should spread beyond tiie 
compass of Portugal and Spain, will be a war of the 
most tremendous natuft, because it will be a war 
of conflicting opinions ; and I know, tliat if the 
interests and honour of this country should oblige 
us to enter into i^ although we might enter it as, 

1 trust, we shall always do, with a firm desire to 
mitigate rather than exasperate, to contend witli 
arms, and not with opinions ; yet I know, that this 
country could not avoid seeing ranked under her 
banners all the restless and all the dissatisfied, 
whether with or without cause, of every nation 
with which she might be placed at variance. T say, 
Sir, the consciousiiesB of this fact, the knowledge 
that there is in the hands of this country such a 
tremendous power, induces me to feel as I do feel. 
But it is one thing Ho liave a giant’s strength,’ and 
another tiling to ‘use it like a giant.’ The con- 
sciousness that we have this power, keeps us safe. 
Our business is not to seek out opportunity for 
displaying it, but to keep it so that it may be here- 
after shown that we know its proper use, and to 
shrink from converting the umpire into the op- 
pressor. Sir, the consequence of the letting loose 
thosa passioas which are all chained up, may be 
such as would lead to a scene of desolation, such as 
no one can for a moment contemplate without 
horror, aua such as 1 could never He easy upon my 
couch, if 1 were conscious of having by one hour 
precipitated.” • 

Npr were his views less enlar^d upon other 
subjects: he evidently felt that a new era had set in, 
and advocated the culighteued measures as to manu- 
factures and commerce, of which his eminent col- 
league Mr. Huskissou wo^ the author, with a 
zealous and triumphant eloquence never suiqiassed 
in Parliament. “ We must deal/’ he said, “ with 
the affairs, of men on abstract principles, modified, 
of course, according to times and circumstances. 

Is not the doctrine and spirit of those who persecute 
my dght honourable friend (Mr. Huskissou), the 
same which, in former t>tncs, stirred up persecution 
against the best henefiEictors of mankind I Is it not 
the same doctrine and spirit which embittered the 
life of Turgot 1 Is it not a doctrine and spirit such 
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OH thesQ which congign^ Gglilco to the diui^ufl of 
the Inquisition ! Is it not a doctrine and spirit 
such as these, which have at all tluiesbeen at )^ork 
to roll back the tide of civilization^— a doctrine and 
spirit actuating little minds, who, incapable of reacli- 
ing the heights from which alone extended views of 
human nature can be taken, console and revenge 
theinsrives by calumniating and misrepresenting 
those who have toiled to those heights for the 
advantage of mankind I Sir, 1 have not to learn 
that there is a faction in the country, 1 mean not% 
political faction, 1 should ferhaps niher ^ve said 
a sect, small in number, and powerless in might, 
who tliiiik that all advances towards improvemt nt 
are retrogradations towards Jacobinism. Thesrf 
persons seem to imagine, that under no possible cir- 
cumstances can an honest man endeavour to keep 
his country upon a line with the progress of political 
knowledge, and to adapt its course to the vai*ying 
circumstances of Jhe world. Such an attempt is 
branded as an indication of mischievous intentions, 
as evidence of a design to sap the foundations of 
tbe g^atness of the country. Sir, I considered 
to be the duty of a British statesman, in internal as 
well as external affairs, to hold a middle cemrse 
between extremes ; avoiding alike the extravagance 
of despotism, or the licentionijiioBS of unbridled free- 
dom ; reconciling power with liberty ; not adopting 
hasty or ill-advised experiments, or pursuing any 
j airy and unsubstantial theories ; but not rejecting, 
nevertheless, the application of sound and whole- 
some knowledge to practical affairs ; and pressing, 
with sobriety and caution, into the service of liis 
country every generous and liberal principle, whose 
excess indeed may be dangerous, but whose founda- 
tion is in truth.” 

Such was the aspect of affairs when a sudden 
fit of illness incapacitated Lord Liverpool for ofHce 
in 1827, and the place of Prime Minister was given 
to Mr. Canning. This promotion was hailed with 
the utmost satisfaction by the House of Commons 
and the country. But seven of his colleagues, in- 
cluding the Duke of Wellington, Sir R. Peel, and 


the Lord Cliancellor Eldon, either Jealous of his 
popularity, or displeased with the liberal tendeucy 
of his measures, resigned their seats in the cabinet, 
and-entered upon an opposition, remai'kable for the 
resentful spint, ^nd harassing forms it assumed. 
The excitement thus produced upon a mind loaded 
with the cares and anxieties to which he was now 
exposed, praved more than his constitution could 
bear. Dis^ise begim to break him down ; and though 
he sat out the session with undiminished spirit and 
eloquence, he sunk under a sudden attack of inflam- 
mation of the kidneys, Aumist IfS, 1828, aged 67. 
He expired in the room wh^re Fox died, in the 
Duke of Devonshii^e’s villa at Chiswick. 

Highly accomplished as a man and a minister, 
frank and conciliatory in liiA manners and address, 
enlightened in his views, manly in his measur^, at 
once pointed, polished, and impressive as an (u4tor, 
Mr. Canning was lamented when he died as a national 
loss. However equivocal his early career may ap- 
pear, and however ho may not unreasonably be 
considered to have at times sacrificed principles to 
place, the closing acts of his life seem to have been 
the just exponents of his matured opinious, and to 
have shown that his heart was sot upon the sustain- 
ment of rational liberty at home, and its legitimate 
progress abroad. In this respect it is perhaps im- 
«possiblo to estimate too highly the good he has 
donef for to the new paths fie so skilfully opened, 
and 8(> spirilediy pursued, we may not unfairly 
asi'ribe the scries of iiiflucnflkl im/rovements, by 
wliich the legislation of Great Britain has l^eii 
distinguished ever since the period of his death. 
His style of oimory was peculiarly his own, and 
most felicitous. It abounded with classical beauties, 
polished wit, and a power of ri*licuIo that was irre- 
sistible; it was copiouK well ordered, nervous, and at 
times highly passionate and exciting. Itrose during 
the latter yeai's of his life lo its noblest flights, and 
perhaps it may be fairly observed of his oratory as 
of his statesmanship, that if he had lived longer he 
would have been more eminent in both. 
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IluMPHRCY Davy, a philosopher celebrated for the 
variety of his attainments, and the importance of 
his discoveries in scicncte, was bom at Penzance, 
December 17, 177fl> Even in his flifancy he dis- 
played uncommon talent, coiflposing an epic poem 
in his twelfth yeiyr, and contributing compositions 
in verse to the Annual Autholo^. He was edu- 
cated at tlie grammar schools of Truro and Pen- 
zance, and when fifteen years old was apprenticed 
to Mr. Borlase, a surgeon and apothecary in the 
latter town. His attention was now closely engaged 
by natural history, and particularly miuemlogy, 
for studying which the neighbourhood in which he 
resided afforded peculiar facilities. The ai^our 
and the system with which he pursued ail liis in- 
vestigations at this period evince genius of high 
order. By the time he was eighteen he had formed 
a plan of study, and made himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the prevailing thoories and systems 
in botany, anatomy, physiology, and chcmisti^, to- 


gether with mathematics and metaphysics. He 
relied upon his own ingenuity for the apparatus 
and instmments rc |uired in his experiments, and 
showed a degree of*skill in inventing them that 
has been warmly commended. In this range of 
study and observation, the researches of Black, 
Priestly, Cavendish, Bergman, Galen, Scheele, and 
Lavoisier, rf>peiied ^lendid views of experimental 
philosophy to the rising lunbition of the young 
Comishmau, and started him with a noble impulse 
on the career of discovery in which he soon became 
famous. One of the flrat objeev to which he is 
believed to have applied himself, was the discovery 
of the kind of air contained in the bladders of sea 
weed, and the decomposition of air by marine 
plants generally. He communicated the result of 
these experiments to Dr. Beddoes, of Bristol, who 
was so gratified by tbe abilities shown by the young 
philoBc^her, that he invited him to become his as- 
sistant in superintending the Pneumatic Institution 


f 
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At the Hot Wells, Clifton, Accepting tbU offer, 
pAvy formed about the same time an acquaintance 
with Mr* Pavies Gilbert, Mr. W. Clarke, and other 
men of smenf^So tastes and pursuits, which served to 
extend his reputation and advance his interests, iw 
many respects equally agreeable and beneficial. 

In October, 1798, Pavy quitted Penzance for 
Bristol, being tium in his twentieth year. Daring 
his cqmieetlDn with Pr. Beddoes, he ^pursued a 
series of the most hazardous exmriments on record, 
*<*-tilose upon nitrous oxide *. He inhaled this gas, 
hteraUy at the risk of filling his lungs with aqua- 
totis. It was disco^erdd, that it acted in the first 
instance as a stimulus, giving rise to highly plea- 
surable sensations, analogs to those expoiienced 
in toe first stage of intucication. Muscular power 
was increased, and an irresistible propensity to 
action was indulged in. Amongst those who were 
tovouifid with a draught of this ^‘^empyreal air,” 
were the poets Southey and Coleridge, who have 
boto deaenbed their sensa^lona In glowing terms. 
An almost invariable effi^t of inspiring this gas, 
is a propensity to loud laughter. Hence the name 
^ which it is popularly known, " toe laughing 'jas.” 
To such an excess did Davy push his expenments 
in breathing the gas In a eonoentrated state, that 
aqua fortis was actually formed in his mouth ! His 
attempts to breathe carburetted hydrogen (the 
used in lighting to# streets), and auo cafbonic 
acid gas, were equally daring and toirifio# The 
eclat which followed these investigations, spread 
the fame of toe young philosopher over Europe. 
He punished the result in 1800, imder the title of 
** R^arcbei^ Chemical and Philosophical, chiefly 
rcttarding Nitrous Oxide and its respiration.” This 
vohime was particularly noticed, amongst other 

1.-.^ u.. r. * 


[toiloBc^ers, by Count Rumford. 
the Royal lusutntion had just been formed; and 


Davy was strongly recommended 1^ toe Count for 
toesitoation of assistant professor of chemistry, and 
director of toe laboratoi^. He accepted the offer; 
and entered upcm the scene of his fhture gloiy and 
triumph. March'll!, 1801. 

Only a few weeks bad elapsed, when he was ap- 
pointed lecturer in chemistry, instead of assistant. 
Upon toe resignalton of Dr. Young, about the same 
pmiod, he became sole professor of chenfistry. 
Much jealousy was excited hy^fae forward position 
assigned to die hoy ftoiu Pbnzance, as he was 
sco&igly osiled, being now only in his twenty-fourth 
year, but he triumphed over all sinister augmry and 
There wm a power within Him, of ^ich 
th<^ who afibeted to dee^ Mm had no conception. 

faowevei^, not anooftscious himself of its 
mtoaitoDessand caparity. "1 have,” he said, in (me 
'ii hit ymitoful note books, ^neither riches, lun* 
peweTt 9^ Mrto, to recommend me; yet, 1 trust 1 
shaU nbt be ^ less service to mankind, than if I 
had been bom irito these advanta^” His first 
lectuiw was toi^eced M 1802, and from this period 
W. may da^ emmencement nt his spUndid 
estoer. He ai ipowded in making a strong 
impressidQ npmi the puMite mind, and by a series 
of hrUJIaht and unriMalled discoveries be was en- 
abtod to maintain ^ to fhe boor, of his dcMh. His 
diseoums weto ndtoieshly adapted to toscinate his 
andHenee^ wMdh was composed, not of philosopheie 
* mtrtoicaideiaigii, vkl#, ^n btosfhed bjr sahnsli, 
dmtmjrs 1^ la twn fipiB ; H k nSsAjr toe ismt si squa^ 
torto* - ' ' 's 




alone, but the gay and fashionable of the city, a 
considmble proportion of wh(»n were ladies in the 
highest walks of life. His experiments; particularly 
with the voltaic battery, au instrummit wito which 
he was destined to work such wonders, riveted 
universal attention ; philosophers admired and ap- 
plauded, and the softer sex were involved in the 
most agreeable tenors. His style was highly florid. 

as li^ been Sm^y stated^e so early evinced the 
possession of. Coleridge the poet was. a constant 
attendant on the leoiurS ; and has himself declared 
toat he sought them to increase the stock of his 
metaphem. The goddess of science was divested of 
*a]l austerity of aspect, and arrayed in the smiles and 
fascinating attire of the graces. So great was Davy’s 
popularity, that duchesses vied wito each other in 
doing homage to the young Hercules of science: com- 
pliments, invitations, and presents, were showered 
upon him from all quarters ; and no entertainment 
was considered complete without the presence of 
the chemical lecturer. All this adulation had its 
,iisual effect upon the mind of Davy. His (fevottd 
love of science remained unabated to (he day of his 
death ; but that simplicity of manners, which ho 
brought with him from the country, and wliich so 
endeared him to hi^ friends, was lost to himself 
and them for ever. 

Tn 1893 he commenced a course of lectures be- 
fore the Board of Agriculture, on the connexion 
between agriculture and chemistry, which, after 
having been continued for a series of years, were 
published in 1813, under the title of ” Agricultural 
Chemistry.” This was justly considered as the 
most philosophical and valuable work on the sub- 
ject which had ever appeared. In 1803 he was 
elected a fellow, and in 1808 secretary, of the Royal 
Society, From toe former period until 1807 he con- 
tinued to increase in populmty, making at intervals 
discoveries which would entitle humbler investigators 
to an hononrable place in the archives of science, 
but hardly deserving special notice in the summary 
of such a life as his. 

We have now arrived at the epoch of the sub- 
lime discoveries which raised him in the annals of 
English science to an equal rank with Newton. 
We allade to his developement of the laws of 
voltaic electricity, propounded in 1807, in his cele- 
brated Bakerian Lectures before the Royal Society. 
The surprise and admiration produced on the Con- 
tinent, as well as in England, by this splendid dis- 
covery, may be estimstod by one fact ; we were 
tbmi at war with France, but notwithstanding 
that, the Insfitute of France crowned Davy with 
toe prize of the Ftn^ Cknsul,” founded by Na- 
poleon, for important disooveriesJlQ electricity and 
galvanism. 

Having demoMtrated the pneral principle of 
voltaic electricity, be proceeded dn his investigation 
of phenomena ; and again startled toe learned in 
science by showing that toe fixed alkalies have 
metallic hazes. It is well known, toat amongst 
other substances, potash and soda are, in chemical 
language, called alkalies. The forraer of these sub- 
stances submitted to the agency of a galvimio 
battery, and, by a variety of ingenious expedients, 
be succeeded in decomposing it, and obtaining as 
one of its eonstituents, smali globules, of metal re- 
amnblhtg quicksilver. Some of toese no sooner 
a^eared toan they bnmed wito an explosion of 
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bright flame. The diiflculty of collecting this new 
and singular metal was great, fmm the strong at- 
traction it has for oxygen, one of the gases of which 
air and water are composed | but, after Tartous 
trials, he ultimately accomplished his object. Its 
external character is that of a white metal, in- 
stantly tarnishing by exposure to air. It received 
from its discoverer the appropriate n«me of 
sium. When thrown upon water it decomposes 
that fluid, combining with its oxyg^, and an ex- 
plosion is produced, accompanied with a vehenjeftt 
flame. If ice be substituted for water, potassium 
bums with a bright rose-coloured flame, and a 
deep hole is made in the ice, which is found to 
contain a solution of potash. The latter substance* 
then, is a metallie oxide. Soda, and other alkalies, 
underwent the same rigorous investigation, and 
with a similar result. Thus, then, the genius of 
Davy had accomplished what had long baffled the 
ingenuity of all the philosophers in Europe. The 
alkalies had been tortured in every possible man- 
ner, but iu vain. The English philosopher, like 
his ilfustriouB countryman, Newton, called in new 
powers and new resources to his aid when the old 
failed j ^nd Nature, thus cross-examined, at once 
revealed the truth. 

Recovering from a fever, the consequence of in- 
tense application, which had nearly proved fatal, 
he next directed his attention to the earths, and 
pursuing a mode of decomposing them recom- 
mended by Berzelius of Stockholm, succeeded in 
proving that they as well as the alkalies are me- 
tallic oxides. His experiments upon this subject 
were included in his Bakerian lectures, to which 
persons of all ranks rushed in eager and enthu- 
siastic crowds. As a sample of the wonders he 
worked for his admiring spectators, we shall borrow 
from an eye-witness, a short account of an artificial 
volcano he constructed : — 

A mountain ** had been modelled in clay, and a 
(quantity of the metallie bases introduced into its 
interior: on water being poured upon it, the metals 
were soon thrown into vi jlent action, successive 
explosions followed, red hot lava was seen flowing 
down its sides from a crater in muiiature, mimic 
lightning played around; and, in the instant of 
dramatic illusion, the tumultuous applause and 
continued cheering of tiie audience might almost 
liavo been regarded as the shouts of the alarmed 
fugitives of Herculaneum or Pompeii” 

In 1612, ho published his " Elements of Chemical 
Philosophy,” a work which tahes its place in the 
scale of original scientifle discovery, next to the 
“Principia” of Newton. Soon after this he was 
knighted, and married MrB.%preece, a widow with 
a large fortune. •Again passing over labours which 
comparatively speahing were trifling for him, we 
come to his celebrated Safety Camp. In 1816, a 
Committee was formed in Sunderland to investigate 
the causes of flre-damp in mines, for the purpose 
of preventing the recnrreuoe of the frequent ex- 
ploMons, BO £mgerouB and destructive to life and 
property, ij^ese gentlemen solicited and obtained 
the advice and co-operation of Sir H. Davy, who 
with mat aUerily commenced an investigation 
into the nature of this gas, and in an incredibly 
short s|;vice of time he had invented no less than 
four different kmds of liunps, all of which might 
be used with impunity in the foulest atmosphere. 
To explain the subject simply, it may be stated. 
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that in the course of his researches upon the sub- 
ject, he made the following discovery — that if a 
lamp or csxidle is surrounded with wu% ganze, or 
metallic plates, perforated with numerous small 

4ioleB, though th^ gas or flre-damp may explode 
within, it will not inflame the surrounding atmo- 
sphere without Upon this principle, accordingly, 
the safety lamp was formed ; and it is needless to 
say, that it has oompletoly answered the purposes 
for which It was invented. Sir Humphrey also dis- 
covered, that if a coil of platinum wire be siupended 
over tile wick of the lamp, although the latter 
should be extinguished, the former will glow with 
a light Bufflciently strong to guide the miner 
through the darkness of his perilous subterranean, 
and that when he reaches is purer atmosphere, the 
heat will bo sometimes suffleient to rekindle his 
lamp! He was led, by these researches, into some 
important Hot abstruiro results regardingtthe na- 
ture of flame.^ 

For this invention he generously refused to take 
out a patent, though a fortune was sure to be re- 
alised by the sale of the lamps. He gave the in- 
vention to his country, and the coal owners, at 
whose instance he was led to eflbct it, marked their 
sense of his morits by presenting him with a ser- 
vice of plate, valued at 

, In 1817, he set out upon a Continental tour, and 
visiting Franee and Italy, ^as absent from Eng- 
land •until 1819. During this interval he was 
created a Baronet While ab Naples, ho exercised 
his ever active talents, in analysing the colouring 
matter employed upon the ancient fresco paintings 
discovered in itie ruins of Pompeii, and oxamineid 
the papyri of Herculaneum, trying, if possible, to 
discover some method of separating the leaves 
from each other. His efforts, however, failed, less 
from want of zeal or ingenuity on his part, than 
from the state in which the manuscripts were 
found. He returned to England, and beuig elected 
Pi'eaident of the Royal Society, took his seat in the 
chair of Newton on November 20, 1820. During 
the seven years he pccupied this exalted station, 
objects too numerous to specify continued to 
engage his mmd. Perhaps the most important 
amongst them^ was that regarding the corrosive 
nctien of sea water upon copper. He commenced 
his investigations in 1823, and prosecuted them for 
a considerable period. The truth pf his beautifhl 
theory was established ; but, Bti*ange to say, the 
remedy failed. It was confidently asserted, how- 
ever, that, had bis health continued, he would 
ultimately have suc’seeded. But disease began to 
set its seal upon liis/rame, and distract his atten- 
tion from grave studies. He resigned the presi- 
dency of the Royal Society, and seeking diversion 
in his favourite piscatory pursuits, published a 
work upipi the subject, entitled " Salmonia,” one 
of the most agreeable works ever written, com- 
bining profound philoso^fcal reflection, with ani- 
mated description and mterestiug anecdote. In 
1828, he took his departure for the Continent, in 
hopes that a milder climate would have some fa- 
vourable effect upon hhn; but his health was gone, 
he was destined never to return. The hupp of 
genius^ however, burned bright to the last, as his 
” Cosij^ations in Travel, or Last Days of a Philo- 
sopher,” amply evince. This is an extraordinary 
production, notwithstanding a certain wild extra- 
va^oe of Haney, and an over ambitious style of 
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eX|irewiion. It ha« been truly twid by » great poet, 
that had i|pt Dary been the firat {milosopher, lie 
arould have been the first poet of his ^y. He 
continued fpr some Hme at Rome, and aftervCarda 
proceeded tojGeneva, where he^expii’ed, May 2% 
1029. He died without iBBae,and is commemorated 
by a simple tablet and plain inscription in the 
chapel of St. John. 

Sir Humphrey Davy has been justly ^ommehded 
for the variety as well as the quality of his accom- 
plishments. ‘^In science,” writes a critic who 
knew him well, and prized him highly, " he stood 
nearly without a ri^l t he was an eloquent and 
observing writer, a poet of some power, and a 
gentlem^ of graceful and winning manners.” Of 
his merits as a writ#«f prose Sir W. Scott spoke 
highly, wlien reviewing his Salmonia. ^ He was,” 


said Southey, an extraordinary man : he would 
have excelled in any department of art or science 
to which he directed the powers of his mind : he 
had all the elements of a poet, and only wanted the 
art.” He diifered from most of his scientific bre- 
tliren in breadth of diaracter, and in his easy and 
courteous way of communicating the results of his 
experiments, and the fiuits of his study. As a 
lecturer his eamost and enthusiastic manner, the 
brightness of his eyes, and the poetic beauty, yet 
slientific accuracy of his language, attracted i&d 
delighted listeners of ml classes. In aword,%e 
made very early in life a high reputation, and not 
only kept but enlarged it. He died much too soon 
^not for his reputation but for his country, and 
must ever hold an exalted rank amongst the bene- 
factors of mankind. 
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ANDREW BJELL, D.D. 


Andiusw Bum., D.D. LL.D. Prebendaiy of West- 
minster, Master of Sherbom Hospital, Durham, 
and the founder of the Madras system of education, 
was bum in 17fi3 at St. Andrew’s in Scotland, and* 
educated at the unii(Y«rsity of that town, l^ing 
rlest!a orders in the Episcopal Chnrcn of ScsHland, 
e proceeded to the^ast Indies as a chaplain in 
the Company’s service, and was stationed in 1789 at 
Fort St. George, where he was also appointed 
minister of St. Mary’s, Madras. At this station ho 
ooutiiiued Until the year 1796, and it was while 
gratuitously superintending the Military Orphan 
Asylum there, that he formed the plan of elemen- 
tary instruction which has since been adopted in so 
many national schools, and been called, from the 
place where it was first developed,, the Madras sys- 
tem. Dr. Bell took his first idea of it from the I 
Hindoo practice of teaching by drawing lines and 
figures in the smid. The merits of this popular 
and useful improvement were indisputable ; not so, 
however, the merit of originating it. To this honour 
a strong and welbsupported claim was set up by 
Mr. Lancaster, a philanthropic Quaker. As usual 
in such cases, a warm and lonMhened controversy 
emtued, aAd rfval sets of schods were established, 
Some on the &11 plan and some on the Lancaster, 
tlie difierence between them being principally one 
of description. Dr. Bell’s schpbls are those itiaiiaged 
and maintained by tlie National Society, and fre- 
quented by membbni of the Bstablished Church ; 

, Ladcsster’s, those established and directed by the 

' Britiril nnd Foreign Sohool Society, and used prin- 
ctpaily by DiBsenters. Dr, Bell appears to have 
realise a large fortune in the East, and upon his 
return ^ EnglS^ devoted himself with equal zeal 
and liberatity ici the extension of his system. Due 
unopumgement being given to his exertions, ho 
was eminen|^y sui^ices^b uild not more highly than 
deservedly rewarded, ^^r^lomas of D.D. and 
LL.D. were eonfermd^ uj^ him, while the rectoiy 
of Swanage, Dorsetshitie, a iWbendal Stall in 
Westminster Abbey, and the liocmtive mastership 
of jShci^orn Hospit^ Durham^ were the prefer- 
nmts in the Chui^‘ whidN . lie . suppessively ob- 
tained. l)ri Bell vfas the author df Several pnbli- 
eathhis upon subject of h>B schblasttc views^ 


amongst which were An Experiment in Educa- 
tion, made at the Male Asylum at Madras, 1798,” 
8vo. 1798 ; “ lustrucbons for conducting Schools 
on the Madras system,” 12rao. 1799 ; ” A Seimon 
preached at Lambeth, June 28, 1807) on the Edu- 
cation of the Poor, under an improved system,” 
8vo. ; The Madras School, or Eloments of Tui- 
tion,” 8 VO. 1808 ; and ^ Elements of Education, 
containing the History, Analysis, and Application 
of the Madras System of Education,” 8vo. 1814. 
Dr. Bell died at Cheltenham, leaving behind a 
large fortune, no less than 120,000^. all of which he 
munificently bequeathed iii various ways for the 
encouragement and support of education and litera- 
ture. 

A neatly designed monument of white marble 
has been erected to Dr. Bell’s memory against the 
wall of the choir in the south aislo. The inscrip- 
tion records, appropriately enough, his claims to 
notice on the score of education, and faithfully re- 
cords his ecclesiastical appoiiitmeiitB, but awards 
no praise for bis liberal disposition of his large 
fortune. 

Sacred to the Memory of 
Andrew Bell, D.D. LL.D. 

Prebendary of this Collegiate Church, 

The eminent founder of the Madras System of 
• Education ; 

Who discovered and reduced to successful practice 
The plan of qiutual instruction, 

Founded upon tlie multiplfhation of power and 
division of labour* 

In the moi;^ and intellectual world. 

Which has been adopted within the British 
Empire 

As the natiomd System of Education 
Of the Children of the Poor, 

In the principles of the Established Church. 

Dr. Bell was bom in the city of St. Andrews, N.B. 
27th of March, 1763 ; 

Appointed Minister of St. M^y’s Church, Madras, 

1788; 

Master of Sherbom Hospital, 1806 ; 

Prebendary of Westminster, 1810. 

Died 27 th of Januaiy, 1832. 
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WILLIAM WHBERFORCE; 




The statue of Mr. Wilberforee, erected in tho north 
aii^Ie of the choir, and the inscription upon the 
|>6dcst£d, are both infelicitous and faulty produc- 
tions, The former, by Mr. Joseph, may perhaps 
cliiim the merit of natural^verisimilitude; the suti^ 
ject may have been in the habit of throwing him- 
self cross-legged into the easy carelew attitude in 
which ho is here represented; and his &co in old^ 
age may have been marked by all the lines and* 
wrinkles, and have worn the curious expression 
of good-natured weakness here pourtrayed ; but 
these are not the traits and peculiarities which 
command love, respect, or admiration, which trans- 
mit a name with hsnour to posterity, or make us 
dwell upon an efiigy with pride or satisfaction. 
Witho|it denying or undervaluing the talent exhi- 
bited in tho execution of the figure, it is not a* 
severe remark, under all the circumstances, to say 
that the design is a misplaced conceit. The author 
of the epitaph equally offends good taste by his 
display of the common place%of Evangelical phra- 
seology. 

To the Memory of 
William Wilberforee. 

(Bom in Hull, August 24, 17fi0> 

Died in London, July 29, 1833.) 

For nearly half a ceut;,iiry member of the House of 
Commons, 

and for six Parliaments during that period 

One of the representatives for Yorkshire 

In aij age and country fertile in great and good 
men, 

He was amongst the foremost of those who fixed 
the character of their times, 

Because to high and various talents, 

To warm benevolence and universal candour, 

He added the abiding eloquence of a Christian life. 
Eminent as he was in every department of public 
labour, 

And as a leader in every work of charity, 
Whetlier to relieve the temporal or spiritual wants 
of his follow-men. 

His name will ever be specially identified 
With those exertions 

Which by the blessing of God removed from 
En g lan d 

The guilt of the African Sla^ Trade, 

And prepared the way for tl!e Abolition of Slavery 
In eve^ Colony of the Empire. 

In the prosecution of these objects, 

He relied not in vain Sn God, 

But in their progress, he was called on to endure I 

Great obloquy and great opposition: 

He outlived, however, all enmity, 

And m tho evening of his days 
Withdrew from public life and public observation 
To the bosom of his family^ 

Yet he died not unnoticed or forgotten by his 
country. 

Tile Peers and Commons of England, 

With the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker at their 
head, 

In solemn procession from their respective houses, 


Carried him to his fitting place 
amongst the mighty dead, 

Here to repose 

Till through the merits of Jesus Chhist 
His only Redeemer and Saviour, 

Whom in his life and in hts writings he had desired 
to glorify, 

He shall rise in tho resurrection of the dust. 

The family of Wilberforee is ancient, and was 
originally settled at Wilberfoss near Pocklington in 
•Yorkshire, but the estate was sold in 1719. The 
grandfather and father of the subject of thislketch ; 
were inerchanA at Hull, and both opulent. He was 
first sent to ^e grammar-school of Pocklington, 
and next instructed by the Rev. Joseph Milner, an 
Evangelical minister at Hull. While under this 
gentleman’s tuition he resided with an aunt, who 
was a great admirer of Whitfield, and kept up a 
friendly connexion with tlie earl^ Methodists. Fee- 
ble in Health, gentle in disposition, yoimg Wilber- 
furee had so far imbibed in the household of this 
relatite, the extreme •opiniorg^ of those sectarians, 
that Us mother withdrew him^u alarm in his 
tlm^centh year, and took pains to ^‘Tadicate what 
she regarded as his gloomy and perilous opinions. 
Upon this subject Wilberforee himself afterwards 
said in bis diaty — “ I think 1 have never before 
remarked, that my mother taking me from my 
uncle’s when ah6ut twelve or thirteen, and then 
completely a Methodist, has probably been the 
means of my being connected with political men, 
and becoming useful in life. If I had stayed with 
my uncle, I should probably have been a bigoted, des- 
pised Meiliodist: yet to come to what I am, through 
so mony years of Tolly as those which elapsed be- 
tween my last year and 178fi, i» wonderful.” 

He was now placed under the Rev. J, Basket, 
and when only fourteen years old, wrote a letter 
to one of the York newspapers, against the odious 
tiaffit in human flesh.” At this period he was 
noted for his quickness in composition, and his 
fondness for learning poetry by heart. At seven- 
teen he entered St. John’s College Cambridge, a 
"fair scholar spent his time gaily, but without 
debauchery, and graduated B. A. wd M. A. in 
succession. On cuiaing of age, he foimd liimself 
possessed of a good Jprtune, left him by his uncle, 
and detaching hjmsetf from the mercantile firm 
founded by his grandfather, started as a public 
character, at the general election in 1780. He 
canvasset^and was returned for Hull, at a cost of 
between 8000^. and 9000^*, and upon coining up 
to London, launched into ithe full tide of fashion- 
able life; became a member of lialf a dozen clubs, 
cemented the intimate friendship with Mr. Pitt, 
which, begun at College, he preserved while that 
eminent statesman lived, and escaped the snares 
laid for his fortune at the Faro table at Brooke’s. 

He was wetaned from gambling by a characteristic 
incident. "We can have no play t<» night,” 
said some one of his party at the club, "for 
Saint Antony is not here to keep the bonk.” g 
" Wilberforee,” observed Mr. Bankes, who never ^ 
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}»lit^dd ^ if you wUl I wlU givi» y<Ai 

« gqiuea,^’ !lDli$ j<N»tw dMilleiige tiras iiecepted^ the 
^lny Tm aipd he me a winner of &m* Mach 

tbia wi|B loot by those who were only hej|s to 
a thrtaiie^imd oonlo not therefore meet their 1 obs 6|^ 
without incQifvefuejiiee; and the^pum Wiiberfurce 
felt at their annoyance, cured him of an indulgence, 
that seemed but too likely to become habitual. 
Other anecdotes are told, indicative of his taste for 
the pleasures of fashionable society, and %he accom- 
plishments he possessed for shining in it His 
singing charmed at the Duchess of Devonshire’s 
parties, and his powev9 of mimicry proved the 
passport to the brilliant conviviality of the Prince 
of Wales’s select and lively circle. In 1783 and 
1784, he made an exqprsion to France, being ac- 
companied on the first occasion by Messrs. Pitt 
and Eliot, and on the second by the Rev. Isaac 
Milne^! alone. It is to the inftuence of the last 
* named friend^ that Mr. W^berforcs’s biographors 
attribute the marked chau^ in his character and 
manner of life that now took place. He did not 
marry and refonn long before his match in 
1797» with Miss Spooner, whose father was a 
Liverpool merchant, he had abandoned the 
frivolities of fi&shion, and though to the last, per- 
liaps, not a little vain of the attention paid him 
in high society, had become a strict ol^erver of 
tlie moral and reli^ous principles which bo so* 
worthily practised dimng his long and useful career. 
Being returned at tlm general election of ]7%4 for 
Hull and Yorkshire, ne elected to sit for the latter, 
and became the champion of the cause by which 
he most distinguished himself, tir.e abolition of 
slavey. Having mentioned, in the sketch of Gran- 
ville Sharpe’s life, the names of the leading advo- 
cates of that humane and honourable reform, and 
the dates at which they respectively came forwai'd 
to advocate it, it will suffice to observe here that Mr. 
Wiibcrforce appears to have been led to espouse j 
it, by the strong Ktatements in Mr. Clarkson’s 
Essay on slavery, Mr. Wilberforce’s sons, in writ- 
ing the life of their father, represent that he did 
not follow, but led Mr. Clark^. A careful ex- 
amination of tile ease made out on both sides, has 
brought most impartial judges to a difierent con- | 
clusioii, and assigned the honour of being the^first 
great agitator to Clarkson, and not to Wilberforce. 
The latter brought the subject before the House of 
Commons ki .l757« lllucsS during the next session, 
and the presmire of other business the session after, 
prevent^ a renewal of the motion. The year after 
the^ first blow wasatruck, in tho passing without a 
division of a set pf genef^ resolutions moved by 
him, and eloquently suppo^ieTl by Pitt, Fox, luid 
Burke. A powerful opp^tion to the further pro- 
gress of tile cause was now organised, and long 
persisted in* by interested parties. In 1791, his 
bill for preventing the importation of African ne- 
groes into the Bmsh colonies, was defeated by a 
majority of 78. In the following year, the favour- 
able impression, ^naade by these discussions in the 
House, and the force , ^ public opinion abroad, 
enabled him to cam^ iresolation, with only 85 
dissentient votes, in &veuir ef a gradual abolition ; 
but it was not until 1807» when Mr. Fox was in 
power, that Mr. Wilberibroe had the gratification 
of peeing the measure triumph on the motion of 
that nobl^iidednnd couragedns statesman. 

But it vms noil as the v^oua and eonseientioas 
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opponent of slavoiy alone that Mr. Wilberforce 
acquired ooneidenation in Parliament, and through- 
out the oountiy. He professed at all times to act 
upon principle to be the firiend of peace and 
rational libmty, and thus, though the intimate and 
afTectiottate friend of Mr. Pitt, and the supporter 
of his administration, he vindicated his consistency 
upon several important occarions, by taking an in- 
dependent course in politics. A fair idea of his 
public career in the House may be obtained by 
imtieing the part he took on a few leadi^ questions. 
He was a supporter of Rurliamentary ]^form and 
of Catholic Emancipation. In February 1783 he 
advocated the treaty of peace with the United States 
of America and their allies, forcibly observing, that 
tranquillity was essentially requisite “after a mad 
and calamitous war.’’ On the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, he censurod the intempei'ance of 
the opposition, and warned the goveimmeiit against 
the danger of producing papers which might be 
injurious to the public service. *In 1790 he agreed 
with ministers respecting the convention with Spain, 
and when the war with Tippoo Saib was discus^d, lip 
Contended that the aggression was on the I’rince’s 
side. Supporting in like manner the war under- 
taken against Revolutionary France, he never- 
theless declared himself against the policy of pro- 
tracting the contest ajter a settled government had 
been established in that country. He was con- 
sequently a supporter of the peace of Amiens. In 
1804, he agreed with government as to tho pro- 
priety of tlie inquiries and preparations instituted 
relative to the defence of the country, in the event 
of foreign invasion ; but in the following year, took 
a leading part against them, in making a motion for 
the impeachment of Lord Melville. By proceedings 
such as these, Mr. Wilberforce secured his return 
as member for Yorkshire without opposition, at the 
general elections of 1790, 1790, 1802, and 1800. 

In 1807 however the families of Fitzwilliam and 
Lascelles combined to turn him out of the re- 
presentation, but notwithstanding tiieir united iii- 
fiiience and immense property, he was placed first 
on the poll at the end of an election, remarkable as 
exhibiting the largest number of freeholders that 
up to that time had ever recorded their votes at an 
English election. The expense incurred in this 
struggle deterred him from presenting himself to the 
county in 1812, but he obtained a seat for Bramber, 
which he continued to rGpi<e6ent until 1825, when 
he accepted the Chiltem Hundreds, and finally 
retired from public life. 

As an adthor, Mr. Wilberforce obtained a degree 
of success fuller commensurate with Jiis Parlia- 
mentary reputation. Jn ljf97 he published two 
works, ^ An ^ology foir theXhristian Sabbath,” in 
8vo, and a “ Practical View of th^ Prevailing Re- 
ligious System of Rrofessed Christians in tiie Higher 
and Middle Classes of this county, contrasted with 
Real Christianity,” 8vq. Iu this' production, which 
went throueh three large editions within a year, he 
advocated nigh Calvinistic doctrines, and took his 
place in the ranks of the severe theologians. He 
pubUshed in 1823 “An Appeal to the Religion, 
Justice, and Humanity of the Britbh Empii-a^ in 
behalf of the Negro Slaves in the West Indies.” 
These were his principal works, but several of his 
i^eeches have been printed, and he was a frequent 
contributor tea periodical publication, entitled the 
^Chnstian Obs^er.” 




To review m a critical apirit tie J 

yrtim who meant so well, and real!/ effected Ao 
good, wocdd be ungenerous. With the sects who 
agreed with him in religious opiniouB, he h^d and 
Btill retains a high chm^acter. By the public at 
large, he was properly respected for tho sincerity 
and zeal with which he conducted himself on many 
trying and important occasions; and both by orators 
and scholars ho was justly admired for the purity 
with which he wrote and spoke, and for the persua- 
siveness of his eloquence. Philanthropy founded 
in religious sentiment wdb the prominent charac- 
teristic of his life, and for this he deserves to be 
warmly commended. At the same time the asser- 




lioappear; uwt be eonipromwed 
jiml *^40 tWfe powers that bo/^,with a more j 
accommmting than befits the man, who / 

takes his stand upon principle as the moral regene- / 
rator of mankind, and especiaiiy of the aociety to / 
which he telongs ; that his feeling not un frequently 
rm away with his reason ; and in siiort, that though ' 
unquestionably a very good man, he was far from 
being either a philosopheiw a blatesmau. 
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TriERE is a colossal statue by Baillte, of this dis- 
tingufl^hcd engineer, in the chapel of St. John. Its 
size, and the confined situation in which it is placed^ 
arc i\pfavonrable to the oxamuiation of its merits. 
The epitapli.is a model of the style of composition 
to which it belongs. ^ 

Thomas Telford, 

President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineei's. 
porn at Glendinuiug in Kskdale, 
Dumfriesshire, in MDCCi.xvrr. 

Died in London mdcccxxxiv. 

The orphan son of a shepherd, self-educated, 

He raised himself, 

By Ills extraordinary talents and integrity, 
From the humble eonditioii of an operative mahon, 
And became one of tho 
Most eminent Civil Engineers of the age. 

This marble has been erected near the spot 
Where his remains are deposited, 

By the friends who revered his virtues. 

But his noblest monuments are to be found amongst 
The great public works of his Country, 

If it were necessary to prove that a man of 
practical genius will be sure to do every thing, 
however humble, well that he ^takes in hand, we 
might refer to the neatness with which Telford, 
while working obscurely in his nauve parish as a 
stone cutter, used to form the letters of the epitaplis 
upon tombstones, "which teach the rustic mo- 
ralist to die.” A youth thus lowly placed in a small 
village, could obtain but a scanty portion of the ele- 
ments of education. A natural love of books how- 
ever, and the ffttle employment afforded by tlie 
business of the village in his trade, gave him leisure 
for reading, which he greedily availed himself of. 
He wrote poetry, contributed verses to "lluddi- 
man’s Weekly Magazine,” and addressed a poetical 
epistle to Bums, which is quoted with praise in 
Dr. Currie’s life of that popular bard. 

Upon completing his apprenticeship, Telford re- 
moved to Edinburgh, and finding good employment, 
enlarged his views of the future, by studying archi- 
tecture, and the mathematical sciences. Not only 
at this early period, but at much later s^es of hie 
life, he relied principally upon himself, in learning 
every thing he desired to know. Perhaps there is 


no second instance of a man so extensively self- 
instructed, when he might have commanded tlie best 
assistance. As he now taught himself algebra and 
geomoti'v, he afterwards taught himself Latin, 
French, and German. It is remarkable that he did 
not prize mathematical knowledge, asserting tliat 
tended to lead a man to abstraction and theory, 
^wheneas practical experimente were the only things 
on which an*Engiiieei shoula rely. At Edinburgh 
his condition was much inipupvtid by the business 
be obtained, and his constant atteniion to the im- 
provement of Ids mind, and the acquisition of useful 
knowledge. H^was fortunate in obtaining the patro- 
nage of Sir William Pulteney, whose original name 
was Johnstone, and who, like himself, was a native 
of the parish of Wes t< r wick. By Sir William, he 
was encouj'aged to remove to London in 17^2, and 
once settled in that great mart for talent and in- 
dustry, he did not long remain unnoticed or unre- 
tained. His progr(‘ss now was steady, and though 
at first l)> no means shining was always advancing. 
His first public (implo^inent appears to have bem 
in Portsmouth dock-yard, where he so gratified the 
Commissioners by his careful manner of business, 
that he in a manner secured a renewal of his ser- 
vice9 as occasion offered. In 1787) ho was chosen 
surveyor of works in Shropshire, a situation which 
he retained till his death, and distinguished by 
connecting with it several of the most stupendous 
undertakings, by which his name and his era have 
bee^ made memorable; the principal of these, and 
that one upon which bis fame as a civil engineer most 
proudly rests, was the great line of road from Lon- 
don, which commencing under Highgate archway, 
and passing through Shrewsbury, proceeds by 
Conway and Menai bridges to Holyhead. The Menai 
bridge, one of the greatest wonders of grt in England, 
is onqueEllionably a magnificent proof of his capacity 
for new and effective oomblnatious on the mndest 
scale. This bridge is construe fod over the small 
strait of the sea which intervenes betwixt the 
mainland of North Wales and the island of Angle- 
sea, and carries the road which proceeds onward 
to Holyhead. Before its erection, the communica- 
tion wajs maintained by means ot ferry-boats, and 
was therefore subject to delays and even dangers. 
The bridge is at a point near the town of Bangor, 
from near which its appearance is strikingly grand. 
It is built partly of stone and partly of iron, on the 
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suspension princip^ and consists of seven stone 
srehes^ exceeding In magnitude every work of the 
kind in th^ world* They eonnect the land with tho 
two main piers, which rise fifty-three feet a^ove 
the level of the road, over the top of which the^ 
chains are snipended, each chain being 1714 feet' 
from the fasteinngB in the rock. The first three- 
masted vessel passed under the bridge in 1826. 
Her topmasts were nearly as high as a frigate’s; but 
they cleared twelve feet and a half b the cen- 
tre of the roadway. The suspending power of the 
chmns was calculated at 2016 tons; the total weight 
of each chain, 121 tons 4 This stupendous under- 
taking occasioned TVlford more intense thought 
than any other f>f his works : he told his friend 
(Dr. James Cleland) that his extreme anxiety for 
a short time previous to the opening of the bridge 
prevented him from sleeping, and that a much 
longer continuance of that state of r md must iiave 
undermined his health. * 

The Caledonian canal is another of Tclford^s 
splendid works, in constrlfcting every part of which, 
though prodigious difiicultles wore to bo surmoimt- 
ed, he was successful. That it has not ai'swored 
the commercial purposes for which it was designed, 
is a subject of distinct consideration, and does not 
affect the ability displayed in its execution, ^ut 
<‘ven this work does not redound so much tn hsa ^ 
credit as tho roads t^ughout the same districi. 
That from Inverness to the county of« SutliCxland, 
and through Caithness, made not only, so as 
respects i/a construction, but its direction, under his 


orders, is superior, in point of line and smoothness, 
to any part of the road of equal continuous length 
between London and Inverness. This is a remark- 
able fact, which, from the great difficulties he had 
to over<mme in passing through a rugged, hilly, and 
mountainous district, incontrovortibly establishes 
his supmor skill in the engineering department, as 
well as in tlie constixiction of great public commu- 
nications. 

Amongst Telford’s other works, those that chiefly 
attract our notice are the St. Katherine’s Docks at 
London, the Chirk and I'bnteysulte aqueducts, and 
almost ^1 the canals by which Shropshire is inter- 
sected. The inland navigation of Sweden is an- 
etlier monument of his genius. He was invited to 
undertake this work by Ae Swedish government in 
1808, the object being to connect the great fresh- 
water lakes, and to form a direct commuuivation 
by water between the North Sea and the Baltic. 
For this gigantic enteri)rise, Telford laid out the 
ground in person, and in due course fully accom- 
plished it, with the assistance of experienced British 
woi'kmen. 

* For some years before his death, Telford retired 
from business, and amused his old age by writing a 
detailed account of tho principal undertakings he 
liad planned and executed. For this work he 
superintended the illustrations. Temperate and 
regular habits prolonged his life to an advanced 
stage. Ho died at his house in Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, and was buried in the Abbey. 
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ABBOTS, PRIORS, AND DEANS. 
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ABBOTS. PRIORS, ANH DEANS. 


OrbrithuB, first Abbot, ruled twelve years : dietl 
61fi. 

Germanus, first Prior. 

Aldrcdus, second ditto ; died C75. 

SywarduB ; died 60^. 

Osmundus, ruled twenty-one years ; died 705. 
Selredus ; died 744. 

OrgariTs, ruled twenty-one years; died 765. 
Britlistanus; died 785. 

AnothenjOrbrithus, the second Abbot; rulevl twelve 
years, and died 707. 

Alwyus ; died 820. 

Alwyus II. ; died 837. 

Algarus ; died 889. 

.Edmerus, 922. 

Alfnodus, 9«t9. 

Alfricus ; died 966. 

The preceding names, though given in Dug- 
dale’s Monafiticon,” are there represented as lest- 
ing on no historical authority. The first Abbot 
with whom we are made regularly aoquaiuted is 

Wiilslnus, appointed 962 ; died 1004. 

Alfwyus, or Alwyus ; died 1017. 

Wulnoth ; died 1049. 

Kadwine ; died 1068. 

Galfridus, or Goifridus, ruled four ycars^ and was 
deprived 1072. 

Vitalis ; died 1082. 

Gilbert, or Gislebertus Crispinus, retained the 
Abbacy thirty-two years, and died 1114. 
Herebert, or Herebertus, chosen 1121 ; 1 i40. 

Gervase de Blois, natural sou of King Stephen, 
and memorable for his dissipation of the Abbej - 
lands; died 1159. 

Laurentius, or Laurence ; died 1175. 

Walter Prior, of Winchester ; died 119(^ 

William Postard, elected 1191 ; died 1200. 

Ralph Papilon, or de Arundel ; deposed 1214. 
William de Humets, or Hunolbz, elected 1214 ; died 
1222 . ^ 

Richard de Berkyng, ruled twenty-four years, and 
died 1246. ^ 

Richard de Crokesleye or Crockelco ; died 1258. 
Philips Lewesham, was elected, and died the same 
year, 1268. 

Richard de Ware, King’s Treasurer ; died 1203. 
Walter de Wenlok ; died 1307- 
Richard de Sudbury, or Kedington; died 1315. 
William Curtlington ; died 1333. 

Thomas Henley ; died 1344. 

Simon de Kyr^eston ; died 1349. 

Simon Langham ; died 1376. 

Nicholas Litlington ; died 1386. 

William de Colchester ; died 1420. 


Richard Haroundon, Ilarouden, or Harweden ; re- 
signed upon a pension, 1440. 

Edmund Kyrt-on ; died 1466. 

George Norwych ; died 1469. % 

Thomas Millyn|, Bishop of Hereford iii 1474; died 
1402. 

John Esteney, chosen 1474 ; died 1498. 

Gf n*ge Fascet ; died 1500. 

John [slip ; died 1532. 

William Boston, or Benson, surrendered the Abbey 
to Henry VIII. January 16, 1539-40; died 1549. 

’’bomas Thirl by, Bishop 1540 ; Bishopric sup- 
oressed, 1550; died 1670 

krehiff'd Cox, installed on Boston’s death ; deprived 
by ft aeon Warj ; died 1581. 

Hugh Weston, D.D., installed 'leprivation, 

dopHved by Cardinal Pole for adultery ; died 
1658. 

John FcckeiiharA, wlMse right name w'os Hownian, 
the last mitred Abbot who sat in Parliamout; a 
n»aii highly praised by Caituh n, and all other 
writers uho sjajak of !om » hut notwithstanding 
his many virtues, repeatedly imprismied by Queen 
Eliiuibeth, hocauve he would not change his reli- 
gion. He died a prisoner -at Wisbech Castle, 
1685. 

William Bill, first ^leon on the new foundation of 
Westminster Abbey * as a Collegiate Church ; 
died 1561. 

Gabriel Guodman ; died 1601 

Launcelot Andrews, D.D., master of Pembroke 
Hall, Prebend of Paiicras, Buccessively Bishop 
of Chichester, Ely, and Winchester ; died 1626. 

Richard Neile, Neyle, or Neale? installed 1605, on 
tlie promotion of Dean Andrews to the See of 
Qiichester ; Bishop of Rochester 1608, and suc- 
cessively of Lichheld and Coventry, of Lincoln, 
of Durham, of Winchester, and finally Arch- 
bishop of York ; iged ljli40. 

George Montaigne, or Mountain ; died 1628. 

Robert Townson, D.D., installed 1617, when his 
predeccBSi)r became Bishop of ^cohi ; pro- 
moted to the See of Salisbury )G2(f7aud died the 
yPSr after. 

John Williams, installed 1620 ; Bishop of Lincoln 
and Lord Keeper of the Greav Seal in 1621 ; 
deprived of the latter office in 1625 ; fined 
10^000/. and ordered to be imprisoned in the 
Tower by the Star Chamber, on a charge of cor- 
rupting witnesBOB, in 1637, and snspended from 
all offices and privileges ; discharged from the 
Tower in 1640; translated to the Archbishopric 
of York 1641 ; again imprisoned in the Tower; 
released in eighteen weeks; besieged and took 
Abereonway Caatle in 1645 ; died 1650. 
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PREBENDARIES. 


Dr. Richard Steward, appointed 1044; died 1051. Dean of Westmuister in eommndam 1731 ; died 
John Earle, D.D. installed 1600; snccesaively 1750. 

Bishop ^of Worcester and Salisbury ; died Zachary Pearco, D.D., succeeded Dr. Wilcocks in 
1665. » the Deanery and Bishopric ; died 1774. 

John Dolben^D.D., installed 1662 on the prom^ John Thomas, D.D., Dean and Bishop of Rochester; 
tion of Dr. Earle to the See of Worcester ; died 1793. 

Bishop of Rochester 1600 ; Archbishop of York Samuel Horsley, LL.D., succeeded Dr. Thomas in 
1683 ; died 1686. the Deanery and Bishopric ; died 1806. 

Thomas Sprat, D.D. ; died 1713. William Vincent, D.D., installed 1802 upon the 

Francis Atterbury, D.D.; died 1731-2. • translation of Bishop Horsley to the See of St. 

Samuel Bradford, D.D., installed 1723 ; Bishop of « Asaph ; died 1815. 

CarliBle and Rochester ; died 1731. John Ireland, D.D., in^Iled i816 ; died 1842. 

Joseph Wilcocks, D.P.j Bishop of Rochester, and Thomas Turtoii, D.D., installed 1842. 
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PREBENDARIES. 


FIRST STALL. 

Simon Haynes, 1640. 

Andrew Pcriie, 1652. 

PrebendatieB iince by Queen E/M)elk 

William Barlow, successively Bisliop of St. Asaph, 
St. David’s, BatH and Wells, and Chichester, 
1660. 

John Browne, 1566. ^ 

Thomas Mountford, 1686. 

Gabriel Moore, 1631. 

SECOND STALL. 

John Retlman, 1540. 

Alexander Nowell, 1551. 

John Richards, 1661. 

Since tfuf het SettlmeM by Qmn Elizabetfi. 

Humphrey Perkins, 1560. 

John Read. 

Richard Wood, 1587. 

Hem 7 Ceesar, 1609. 

Thomas Wilson, 1625. 

•THIRD STALL. 

Edward Leighton, 1540. 

Edward Keble, 1547. 

John Baker, 1553. 

- the lad ictUemnt byJQmn Elisabeth, 

John Hardyman, 1560. 

Percival Wyhoumo, 

John Fox. 

John 

Christopher Wren. 

Richard Stewart, 1638. 

FOURTH STALL. 

Anthonv Bellasis, 1540. 

Richard Alveye, 1552. 

John Ramridge, 1553. 

Bsde the lad SdlUtnetd by Queen EHsabeth, 

Ridiard Cheney, 1560, Bishop of Gloucester. 
Richard Morley, 1562. 

WOliitiil^ Wickham, 1570. 


— Ramsden. 

William Chaderton. 

— Wagstaff. 

Richard Webster, 16ft6. 

Richard Hacklnyt ; died 1616. 

John Holt, 1616. 

Lodowick Weems, or Wemys, 1630. 

FIFTH STALL. 

William Britten, or Bretton, 1540. 

Edmund Grindall, 1652. 

John Moremun, 1664. 

John Smith, 1554. 

Since the lad SdtlemetU by Queen Elisabeth. 

Richard Alvoy, 1560. 

Thomas Aldrich, 1676. 

John Rugg, 1576. 

Nicholas Bond, 1582. 

William Robinson, 1607. 

Matthew Nicholas. 

SIXTH STALL. 

Dennis Daly on, 1540. 

Since the last Settlement by Queen Elisabeth. 

Edmund Seamier, or Scambler, 1560. 

— BeaunRuit. 

Matthew Hutton. 

Walter Jones, 1568. ^ 

Griffith Lewis, 1577. ^ 

George Darrel, 1607. « 

Peter Heylin, 16ijl. 

SEVENTH STALL. 

Humphrey Perkins, 1540. 

Francis Mallet, 1553. 

Alphonsus de Ivlinas, 1554. 

Since the lad SetUement by (^ueen ElisaJbetk 
Alexander Nowell, 1560. 

John Hill, 1561. 

John Pory, 1568. 

Thomas Aldrich, or Aldridge, 1573. 

John Still, 1673, Bp. of Batli and Wells. 
Thomas Ravis, 1592. 



VRKliKNDARIKS. 


(iodfrey Goodman, I 6 O 7 . 

Theodore Pnco, 1023. 

Roger Bates, 1031. 

John Towers, 1634. 

Jonatlian Browne, 1638. 

ISIOHTU STALL. 

Thomas Essex, 1540. 

Since the last Settlemnt by Quern Elizabetk 

William Latymer, 1560. • 

— Buckley. ^ 

— Rand. 

Griffith Williams, 1628. 

Benjamin Laiiey, 1641, Bp. of Peterborough. • 

NINTH STALL. 

Thomas Elfordo, 1540. 

Since the last Settlement by Qumi RlMnih, 

Richard Roeve, or Ryne, 1560. 

Cuthl^rt Bollot, 1694. 

Robert Newell, 1613. • 

TENTH STALL. 

John Malvern, 1640. 

Since tlic fast Settlement by Queen Efhi^fjeth, 

Willium Downliain, 1560. 

Edmund Freko, 1664. 

John Young, 1572, 

( 'hriHtophcr Sutton, 1605. 

Lamb Osbaldestou, 1629. 

Benjamin Laiicy, 1639, Hp. of Peterborough. 

ELEVENTH STALL. 

William Ilarvy, 1540. 

Since the last SetHemeiU by Queen Elizabeth, 

William Yoiigc, 1560. 

John Wickham. 

Richard Bancroft, 1592, Bishop of Loiulon. 
Laimcelot Andrews, 1597. 

Adrian de Sara via, 1601. 

Gabriel Grant, 1682. 

William 11 cy wood, 1638. 

TWELPTII STALL. 

Gerard Carletnn, 1540. 

Giles Eyi*e, 1549. 

Thomas Briukett, 1551. * 

Since the last Settlement by Q^een Elizabeth, 

Gabriel Goodman, 1560, 

Thomas Watts, 1 561. 

Edward Grant, 1677- • 

William Baidow, 1601, Bp. of Lincoln. 

John King, 1613. 

George Eglionby, 1638. 

The Prebendaries admitted since the Restoration, 
1660, had no fixed Stalls to their Prebends, but 
upon any vacancy, the new Prebendary was in- 
stalled in the lowesi Stall on tlie side where the 
vacancy happened, and not in the Stall of him 
who died, or was promoted. 

Henry Killigrew, 1660. 

John Doughty, 1660. 
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Walter Jones, 1660. 

Richard Busby, 1060. 

John Sudbury, 1660. • 

Jam^ Lamb, 1660. 

Davicl Mitchell, 1660, Bishop of Aberdeen. 
Francis Walsall, fOOO. • 

Herbert Thorndike, 1661. 

Thomajs Gorges, 1661. 

Thomas Trij^ett, 1661. 

Samnel Barton, 1602. 

Charles Gibbs, 1662, 

Robert South, 1663. 

George Stmdling, 1663. 

Richard Perincheife, 1664. • 

Robert Boreman, 1667. 

Thomas Sprat, 16(»8. 

William Owtram,* 1670. 

Nicholas Only, 1672. 

Simon Patrick, 1672. 

John North, li>72. 

Richard Colebrand, 1673. 

Adam Littleton, 1674. 

Francis Durant de Brevall, 1075. 

Richard Aniteslev, 1679. 

William Sill, 1681. 

Edward Pelling, 1683. 

Samuel de Langle, 1683. 

Gcoi'ge Berkeley, 1687. 

*Jnin<|^ Sartrens, or de Sarti'e, 1688. 

Peter Birch, 1689. • 

Steplfi^n Upman, 1691. 

Anthony Horneck, 1693. * 

Thomas Dent, 1694. 

William Paiite^lGOL 
Richard Willis, 1695. 

Samuel Burton, 1696, 

Richard Lucas, 1696. 

Thomas Ljuford, 1 700. 

Edward Gee, I 70 L 
Richai'd Martyn I 76 J. 

Michael EvRiIH, 1 76 !. 

Thomas Knipc, 176/. 

Samuel Bradford, 1707-' 

Lawrence Brodrick, 17 10. 

Jonathan Kimberley, 1711. 

Thoimui Sprat, 1713. 

Robert Cannon, 1715. 

John Watson, 1715. 

Harry Barker, 1716. 

Thomas Manningham, 1720, 

William Craig, 1720. 

Joseph Wilcocks, 1720 
John Wynne, 1721. 

John Mandcville, 1722. 

John Herbert, !72Jfi 
Edward Willes, 1724. 

George Ingram, 1724. 

Benjamin Ibbot, 1724. 

JoMS H«Tgraves, 1724. 

Maurice Suckling, 1725. 

Edward Aspinw^l, 1729. 

Scawen Kenrick, 1729. 

Robert Thistletbwaite, 1730. 

Robert Friend, 1731. 

Alured Clarke, 1731. 

Richard Bundy, 1732. 

William Barnard, 1732. 

Thomas Hayter, 1738. 

Matthew Hutton, 1739. 

John Nlcoll, 1740. 
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Richard Bullock, 1741. 

John Humcj 1742. 

;Job]|i Heyl/n, 1742. 

Robert Hay-Dnuiitnondi 1743. 
Thomas Wilson, 1743. 

William Rreiim, 1744. 

John Taylor, 1746. 

Edward Crane, 1746. » 

Christopher Wilson, 174^ 
Edward Townshend, 1746. 
Philip Yonge, 1760. 

John Thomas, 1764j 
Richard Cope, 1754. « 

John Oswald, 1755. ' 

Thomas Greene, 1756. 

Thomas Newton, 1757*< 

Reeve Ballard, 1758. 

Joseph Atwell, 1759. 

John J^air, I 76 I. 

Joseph Hoare, 1762. 

Charles Burdett, 1762. 

Philip Lloyd, 1763. 

Robert Fowler, 1765. 

William Bell, 1765. 

William Stockwood, 1768. 
Charles Wake, 1768, 

Benjamin Kennicot, 1770. 
James Cornwallis, 1770. 
Thomas Patrick You^, 1771. 
Thomas Marriott, 1772. 
Nathan Wetherell, 1W6. 
Nicholas Boscawen, 1777. 
Robert Clive, 1776. 

Robert Poole Finch, 1781. r 
Thomas Jackson, 1782. 

George Pretyman, 1784. 
William Cleaver, 1784. 


Samuel Smith, 1787. 

Charles Fynes-Clinton, 1788. 

William dole, 1792. 

Charles Moss, 1792. ^ 

A Thomas Hughes, 1793. 

^ George Wilfiam Lukin, 1797« 

John Wheler, 1797. 

Thomas Causton, 1799. 

William Vincent, 1801. 

Gerald Valerian Wellesley, 1802. 

Ji^u Ireland, 1802. 

Howel Holland Edward^ 1803. 

Joseph Allen, 1806. 

Lord Henry Fitz Roy, 1807. 

William Noughts, I 8 O 7 . 

Walker King, 1808. 

Frederick Viliam Blomberg, 1808. 
William Carey, 1809. 

William Harry Bdward Bentinck, 1809. 
James W^hber, 1816. 

William Short, 1816. 

William Toumay, 1818. 

Andrew Bell, 1819. 

George Holcombe, 1822. 

Edmund Ooddenongh, 1826. 

T. Mann re 1827. 

Henry Vincenl; Baj-ley. 1828. 

James Henry Monk^ 

Lord John Thynne, 1831. 

Henry Ryder, 1831. ^ 

Evelyn L. Sutton, 1832. 

Hon. Edward Grey, 1833. 

Henry Hart Milman, 18.35. 

John Jennings, 1837. 

Edward Repton, 1838. 

Temple Frere, 1838. 


: END. 
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